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Preface. 


Both  editions  of  my  former  work,  A  TJwiisand  Miles  in  Wharfcdale^ 
written  twelve  years  ago,  having  become  scarce,  and  repeated  applications 
being  made  for  them,  were  the  chief  canses  which  induced  the  author 
to  commence  the  present  work,  Tii^o  Thousand  Miles  in  WJiarfedale. 
Instead  of  it  being  a  mere  reprint  of  the  earlier  editions,  the  book  has 
been  entirely  rewritten  and  repictured,  and  extended  to  two  thousand 
miles— no  fanciful  estimate,  for,  in  truth,  three  thousand  might  have 
been  justly  claimed,  so  much  additional  ground  has  been  traversed  since 
the  first  pages  were  penned.  The  production  has  verily  been  a  labour 
of  love,  and  the  occupation  of  leisure  hours,  and  should  the  reader  find 
only  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  in  perusing  the  pages  that  we  have  found 
during  our  rambles  in  quest  of  material,  our  task  will  have  met  with 
due  reward.  It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  the  dale  of  the 
Wharfe  has  been  written,  but,  so  long  as  Wharfe  runs,  a  mine  of 
inexhaustible  historic  and  scenic  treasure  remains  to  be  worked  for  all 
who  decide  to  follow  in  our  footsteps.  If  any  apology  is  required  to  our 
subscribers  for  the  length  of  time  we  have  been  engaged  on  the  work, 
and  for  the  number  of  pages  to  which  it  has  run,  we  must  plead  the 
excuse,  that  with  a  subject  so  charming,  and  of  such  absorbing  interest, 
the  difficulty  has  not  been  what  to  write,  but  how  to  keep  the  book 
within  reasonable  compass.  Our  original  intention  (as  stated  on  the  cir- 
culars) was  to  complete  the  work  in  four  hundred  pages,  instead  of  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  extend  the  number  to  six  hundred  and  fifty. 
To  Tadcaster  and  Harewood  more  space  has  been  given  tlian  was  their 
due  to  strictly  balance  the  component  areas  ;  and  to  have  fully  told  the 
story  of  the  w^ild  Craven  land  around  the  sources  of  the  river,  would 
have  required  at  least  another  hundred  pages. 


IV. 

In  coiichision,  the  writer  wishes  to  place  on  record  his  thanks  to  all 
who  have  facilitated  his  labours.  To  the  venerable  Rev.  Robert  Collyer, 
of  New  York,  for  his  Memories  of  Washburndale ;  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Parkinson  for  supplying  a  chapter  on  the  same  valley ;  to  Dr.  Arnold 
Lees  for  his  chapters  on  The  Flo7ver  Chronicle  of  Wharfedale,  etc.  ;  to 
William  Wheater  for  various  notes  and  suggestions  ;  to  G.  T.  Lowe  for 
maps  and  plans,  and  many  acts  of  kindness  ;  to  his  friend,  John  Hamil- 
ton, for  his  deep  interest  in,  and  advice  during  the  progress  of  the  work ; 
and  to  all  who  have  in  any  way  rendered  any  assistance,  the  author 
takes  this  opportunity  of  sincerely  acknowledging  his  obligations. 

EDMUND    BOGG. 

Leeds, 

faiuiary^   1904. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  Wharfe. 

HE   River  Wliarfe  rises  some  two  miles  and  a  half  above 
Ontershaw,  under  Cam  Fell,  amidst  scenes  of  stern  solitude 
and  moorland  grandeur,   1,273  ^^^^  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.     From  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Skirfare— a 
distance  of  some  twelve  miles — its  fall  is  upwards  of  six 
hundred  feet :  herein  the  reason  of  the  rapid  rise  of.this  river 
in  stormy  weather.     The  w^iole  course  is  fifty-two  miles,  as 
the  crow^  flies,  from  its  source  to  the  Ouse;  in  its  w^indings 
upwards  of  seventy.      After  flowing  for  three  miles  through  the  beautiful 
defile  of  Ontershaw,  the  stream  unites  at  Beckermond  with  the  Greenfield 
Beck,  flowing  along  the  south  side  of  Cam  Fell ;  the  two  united  form  the 
Wharfe.     Down  to  Buckdcn  it  is  a  mountain   stream,  tumbling   over  the 
rocks  in  a   succession   of  cataracts,  very  fine  when  the    river   is    flooded. 
Below  Kettlewell  the  limestone  escarpments  on  either  hand  form  a  remark- 
able series  of  terraces,  buttressing  the  green  slopes  above  and  below  them. 
Near  Kilnsey  the  Wharfe  is  joined  by  the  River  Skirfare,  formed  by  the  becks 
that  rise  in  the  deep  valleys  east  of  Cosh  Knott  and  Pcnyghent,  the  two 
streams  forming  a  good  river,  here  frowned  upon  by  the  overhanging  crag 
of  Kilnsey. 
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The  first  twenty  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Wharfe  is  through  towering 
hills  of  rock,  imparting  to  it  a  character  savage  and  wild.  After  passing 
lovely  Burnsall,  the  river  sweeps  on  its  winding  way  past  the  tower  and  woods 
of  Barden,  and  thence  flows  through  rocky  woodland,  and  combines  to  form 
scenes  sweet,  beautiful,  and  grand — unrivalled  in  river  scenery — passing  the 
old  Priory  and  its  graveyard,  where  lie  all  that  is  left  of  the  warrior, 
priest,  and  crusader  of  past  centuries.     Further  onward  the  river  continues 
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below  fair  Ilkley,  with  its  many  mansions  and  old-time  associations ; 
swiftly  flowing,  the  beautiful  Wharfe  now  glides  through  broad  and  fertile 
meadows  past  ancient  Otley  and  Harewood  to  Wetherby. 

After  running  through  the  limestone  cliffs  and  woods  shading  the  stream 
near  Boston,  the  river  now  glides  more  gently  through  fertile  fields,  woodland, 
and  copse,  abounding  in  spring  and  summer  time  with  sweet-scented  wild 
flowers.  Near  its  brink,  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  large  trees,  is  the  ivy- 
mantled  church  of  Kyme.     Beyond  Tadcaster,  the  Calcaria  of  the  Romans, 
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the  river  is  tidal,  rolling  its  way  slowly  onward  between  deep  sedgy  banks 
and  throngh  alluvial  meadows,  which,  on  nearing  the  junction  with  the 
Ouse,  are  fringed  with  overhanging  willows.  In  the  wet  season  this  part  of 
the  river  is,  perhaps,  uninteresting,  but  still  there  are  many  quiet  nooks 
where  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  may  wish  to  linger,  and  many  a  spot 
which  the  antiquary  and  student  of  bygone  times  are  loth  to  leave. 

Cawood,  half  a  mile  away  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ouse,  Stillingfleet 
on  the  east  bank,  teeming  with  antiquarian  and  historic  interest — these 
places,  and  the  Wharfe  country  below  Tadcaster,  have  been  fully  described 
in  our  volume  on  "Elmet  and  the  Ainsty,"  so  we  pass  up  the  river,  here 
flowing  slowly,  sombrely,  and  wearily. 

"  Sweet  glen  of  beaut}',  famed  in  song  and  storj-, 
For  all  that  poets  love  and  painters  dream  ; 
Still  are  thy  hills  crowned  with  a  lasting  glor}-, 
Still  fall  thj-  shadows  where  bright  waters  gleam 

"  On  Chevin's  side  the  slanting  sunbeams  rest, 
Danfield  is  violet-scented  as  of  old  ; 
In  Farnley's  woods  the  ringdove  builds  its  nest, 
And  Denton's  slopes  are  bathed  in  sunset's  gold. 

"  Fair  Otley,  like  a  slumbering  child  still  lies 
Safe  in  the  embrace  of  its  eternal  hills  ; 
Whilst  Wharfe  low  murmurs  lover-like  replies 
To  the  glad  music  of  a  thousand  rills. 

"  Oft  through  the  mist  of  sorrow-laden  years 
Thy  beauty  rises  to  my  mental  eye, 
Fair,  fresh,  and  sweet,  as  though  earth  knew  no  tears, 
And  man,  himself,  had  not  been  born  to  die. 

"To  thousands  yet  unborn  this  glorious  stream. 

These  flower-gemm'd  valleys  new  delight  shall  bring. 
Haunting  the  memory  like  a  heavenly  dream 
Of  Eden  glory,  in  its  first  glad  spring." 

The  Wharfe  joins  the  Ou.se  half  a  mile  above  Cawood.  ( )u  the  .south 
bank  stands,  shaded  on  one  side  by  fine  trees,  a  house,  formerly  an  inn,  but 
now  fast  falling  into  decay.  Musing  here,  we  can  scarcely  believe  this 
to  be  the  .same  river  of  the  '  tawny  mane,'  that  away  in  the  mountain  and 
moorland  dashes  through  narrow  glens  and  rocky  gorges,  instinct  with 
sparkling  beauty,  increasing  in  volume  as  it  hurries  onward,  past  mountain 
heath  and  verdant  mead,  ever  bountiful,  until  at  length,  tired  with  its  long 
race  from  the  hills  of  its  birth,  it  slowly  enters  the  Ouse  and  swells  into 
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importance  that  river,  along  whose  bosom  vessels  glide,  carrying  produce  to 
other  shores.  Whilst  thus  musing,  like  a  flash  round  the  bend  shoots  out  a 
thing  of  life — a  small  steamer — and  in  an  instant  the  monotony  of  the 
scene  is  changed. 

Mount  the  bank,  look  around,  and  see  History  written  at  one's  feet. 
Past  Ryther,  peacefully  slumbering,  breathing  of  old  times  and  the  doughty 
deeds  of  former  lords ;  and  Nunappleton,  fragrant  with  flowers  and  frondulous 
surroundings,  and  pregnant  with  stirring  memories  of  famous  men.  On 
our  right  is  the  fine  tower  of  the  magnificent  church  of  Bolton  Percy,  rising 
so  picturesquely  from  the  surrounding  trees,  giving  charm  and  finish  to  a 
delightful  landscape.  To 
our  left  is  Uskel  (UUes- 
kelf),  which,  if  not  quite 
so  charming,  has  evidence 
of  hoar  antiquity  and 
history  as  a  port  of  ship- 
ment for  nigh  a  thousand 
years.  Still  upwards,  on 
the  left  bank,  resting  on 
the  fringe  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful  park,  are  Kirkby 
Wharfe  and  Grimston, 
their  names  telling  of 
Viking  settlements.  The 
prestige  of  old  time  still 
lingers  around  this  spot. 
The  peeps  of  woodland 
glade  and  glimpses  over 
the  undulating  park  are 
exquisite,  and  the  woods 
around  a  very  paradise 
of  song-birds  :  here,  one 
might  linger  throughout 
a  long  summer  day, 
musing  on  the  past,  and 
drinking  in  all  the  beauty 
of  the  present,  watching 

the  long  shadows  fall  on  the  green  turf,  and  hear  the  chanting  of  the 
feathered  choir  re-echoing  from  woodland  and  hedgerow. 
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We  are  nearing  Tadcaster,  the  '  Burton  of  the  North,'  whose  ales  have 
been  celebrated  these  six  hundred  years;  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty 
years  that  the  trade  of  brewing  here  has  assumed  such  colossal  proportions. 
As  we  approach  the  town  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  through  rich-meadows, 
its  appearance  is  fully  significant  of  this  fact. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Tadcaster. 

ADCASTRE,  or,  by  a  still  older  form  of  the  name,  *  Tadaceastre  '  (the 
very  sound  of  which  conjures  back  the  legions  of  Imperial  Rome), 
and  whose  historical  associations  bridge  the  gulf  of  over  eighteen 
centuries,  to  the  time  when  York,  the  Eboracum  of  the  Romans,  was  made 
her  civil  and  military  headquarters,  and  the  home  of  her  emperors  in 
Britain.  At  York  two  of  her  emperors  died,  and  their  ashes  repose  in 
magnificent  tombs  beneath  the  walls  of  the  old  city.  There,  also,  was  born 
Constantine  the  Great,  Rome's  brightest  star,  the  glory  of  whose  reign 
shed  a  brilliant  lustre  over  the  Latin  world.  The  Calcaria  of  the  Romans, 
Tadcaster,  was  a  principal  station,  and  the  key,  as  it  were,  to  the  imperial 
city. 

It  had  been  so  to  the  Caer  upon  which  Imperial  York  was  founded. 
The  mound  near  the  site  of  the  present  church,  opposite  the  old  ford  which 
crossed  the  river  some  two  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge,  had  been  the 
fortress  of  a  very  primitive  people  ;  as  a  camp  of  warriors,  its  Latin  suffix, 
Castrum,  exactly  describes  it.  In  later  years,  the  use  of  that  name  made  it 
a  '  castle,'  which  it  was  in  that  sense  only.  Doubtless  Tadcaster  furnished 
the  lime  for  building  the  walls  and  temples  of  the  Roman  city  of  York. 
The  name,  Calcaria^  *  the  district  of  the  lime-burners,'  seems  to  have  been 
applied  from  the  purpose  the  place  was  serving,  and  contains  the  trace  only 
of  Celtic  nomenclature  in  the  root  Calc.  This  being  so,  opens  up  a  further 
question — was  lime  burnt  there  before  the  Roman  era,  and  if  so,  for  what 
purpose  ?  In  the  old  forest  region,  situated  between  the  Trent  and  the 
Thames,  through  which  the  Icknield  Street  ran,  was  the  range  of  chalk 
hills,  designated  Argoed  Calch  Fynydd^  or  the  lime  mountains.  The 
name  Kelso,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  is  derived  from  the  same  source, 
Calch — lime ;  and  How — an  elevation. 
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WHARFEDALE. 


The  Welsh  word,  Tad^  means  father,  as  does  the  various  Dad  in 
common  usage,  and  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  Anglo-British  com- 
pound, Tadcastcr^  means  the  original  camp,  or  camp  of  the  father,  that  is, 
headman  of  a  tribe,  a  chieftain  ;  such,  in  fact,  as  the  Vavasours  of  Hazelwood 
were  by  descent,  then,  and  formerly  by  recognition.  The  name  is  of  Anglian 
coinage,  therefore  it  speaks  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  advent  of  that 
people,  who  changed  the  chieftains  of  the  Celtic  people  into  '  petty  lords,' 
as  the  word  Valvasor  is  held  to  mean.  For  the  Romans  Calcaria^  the  lime 
district,  was  quite  sufficient ;  they  did  not  recognise  any  Tads  or  petty  lords, 
their  own  centurions,  prefects,  tribunes,  and  imperators  being  the  well- 
regulated  instruments  of  their  domination. 

The  prestige  of  a  far  higher  antiquity  than  Roman  occupation  lingers 
around  this  town.  Doubtless,  as  we  have  observed,  it  was  a  Caer  of  the 
Britons.  The  place  chosen  by  these  people  was  naturally  one  difficult  of 
access,  river,  forest,  and  swamp  encircling  it  on  all  sides  ;  thus  this  strong- 
hold was  situated  in  a  wild  waste  of  intricate  forest  and  fen,  through  which 
the  Wharfe  slowly  pursued  its  course,  past  thicket  and  dense  undergrowth, 
to  the  Ouse.  Apart  from  its  situation  in  the  wide  forest  tract  by  the  banks 
of  a  large  river,  there  still  remains  enough  evidence  to  prove  the  caer  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  water ;  in  fact,  at  that  early  period  the  tract  on  either 
side   consisted    of   swamp    and 

fen.    The  land  between  Stutton,  -^j^^v^X''"'^^  ^Mi^c  -^' 

Grimston,    and   Tadcaster    was  ~y=^-'  , ,.    .v^.--:?^..^. 

in  those  days  a  wide-spreading 
lagoon,  and  only  passable  at 
certain  spots  and  seasons.  The 
water  of  this  lake  washed  up 
to  the  very  ground  where 
the  main  street  of  Tadcaster 
now  stands.  Thus  it  will  be 
easily  perceived  that  the  caer 
of  the  Celt  was  one  difficult  of 
access,  and  guarded  the  most 
fordable  part  of  the  river  here- 
abouts, and  was  situated  on 
the  very  fringe  of  the  wilderness 
of  dismal  fen,  hagg-land,  and 
forest,  formerly  the  haunt  of 
the  beaver  and  immense  flocks 


-^"^^^W^Sk^'^^^'-' 
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of  wild  fowl,  stags,  wolves,  bears,  oxen,  and  wild  boars.  In  after  centuries, 
the  Angle,  Dane,  and  Norman,  by  essarting,  and  dyking,  and  draining, 
were  to  bring  this  morass  into  cultivation,  until  in  our  time  it  has  become  a 
rich  garden  of  produce.  Thus  the  dignity  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  even 
Roman  times  lingers  around  this  place,  which  the  following  discoveries 
illustrate.  Some  years  ago,  whilst  excavating  in  Senter  Lane  {Ceintiire^  a 
girdle),  there  was  found  embedded  in  the  silt  sand  (this,  doubtless,  preserving 
the  remains)  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  ancient  Briton.  In  the  grave  with 
the  relics  there  were  a  blue  stone  (a  kind  of  granite)  battle-axe,  and 
also  chisel-shaped  stones  and  a  flint  arrow-head,  all  of  Celtic  manufacture. 
These,  with  similar  relics  and  fragments  of  rude  pottery  found  in  the 
district,   show  Tadcaster  to  have  had  a  Celtic  founding. 

That  it  is  the  site  of  the  Roman  Calcaria  there  is  little  evidence  to 
controvert,  although  Newton  Kyme,  by  some  writers,  has  been  described  as 
the  Calcaria  of  the  Romans.  This  slight  confusion  has  doubtless  arisen  from 
the  more  striking  evidences  of  the  Roman  road  wdiich  ran  to  Aldborough,  and 
the  remains  of  a  small  camp  guarding  the  passage  of  the  Wharfe  just  to  the 
west  of  Newton  Kyme.  Calcaria  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  lime  town, 
but  the  town  of  the  lime  burners — the  place  appertaining  to  lime.  All  along 
the  edo^e  of  the  hiofli  oround  from  Bramham  to  Stutton  and  Hazelwood — at 
that  time,  as  we  have  already  described,  wild  forest  land — the  Romans 
obtained  their  stone  and  lime  to  build  their  cities  of  Eboracum  and  Isurium, 
and  also  the  beautiful  villas  (Latin  word  for  a  stone-built  house),  which,  at 
that  distant  date,  might  have  been  seen  dotting  the  landscape  around. 
Further  back,  on  the  higher  ridges  of  Thorner,  Scarcroft,  and  Blackmoor, 
were  the  furnaces  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  as  numerous  evidences  to 
this  day  testify.  Then  might  have  been  seen  the  smouldering  of  lime-kilns, 
the  smoke  and  flame  of  furnace  and  forge,  and  the  sound  of  wains  trans- 
porting material  for  the  building  of  city  and  rampart.  Calcaria  is  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  as  being  nine  Italian  miles  distant  from  Eboracum,  which 
estimate  is  fairly  correct. 

The  Roman  street  leading  from  the  south  by  way  of  Lincoln  and 
Doncaster,  known  as  the  Ermyn  Street,  split  into  two  branches  just  beyond 
Headlev  Bar,  one  running  bv  wav  of  Toulston  and  Newton  Kyme  to  Isurium  : 
the  one  which  concerns  our  subject  points  direct  towards  Tadcaster,  to  which 
place  it  can  be  traced  nearly  the  w^iole  distance.  It  crossed  the  Wharfe 
just  to  the  north  of  the  chuixh  ;  beyond,  it  follows  straight  up  the  line  of 
Rosemary  Lane,  and  so  on  to  Tadcaster  Bar ;  thence  through  the  fields, 
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where  a  portion  of  it  is  still  called  the  '  Old  Street.'  The  hamlet  of  Streethoiises 
again  marks  its  site :  thus  the  old  military  way  can  be  traced  to  the  north 
of  Copmanthorpe  to  Dringhouses,  and  across  the  Knavesmire,  until  it  enters 
the  city  by  way  of  Micklegate  Bar. 

From  the  above  evidences  we  surely  have  sufficient  testimony  to  prove 
Tadcaster  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Roman  Calcaria,  apart  from  which 
numerous  coins  and  relics  of  Roman  ware  have  been  found  here.  Yonder 
on  the  wold  at  Compton,  one  of  the  finest  tesselated  floors  of  these  Imperial 
masters  was  found,  some  years  ago.  From  the  situation  of  this  villa  the 
vales  of  the  Ouse,  Wharfe,  and  Nidd  lay  under  survey,  and  from  hence, 
signals  by  fire  could  easily  be  seen  and  understood.  Doubtless,  the  march 
of  the  Romans  to  Ebor,  by  way  of  Tadcaster,  must  have  been  a  very  serious 
task.  The  Brigantes  were  not  by  any  means  savages ;  the  passage  of  the 
Wharfe  would  be  seriously  disputed,  and  many  a  skirmish  with  the  Britons, 
hanging  like  bloodhounds  on  to  the  flanks  of  the  invader,  possibly  took 
place.  What  grand  military  spectacles  this  march  of  the  Romans  would 
show  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  native  !  Emperors  and  renowned  generals 
marched  at  the  head  of  their  legions  along  this  street,  by  way  of  Tadcaster, 
to  and  from  York ;  Agricola,  the  indomitable  soldier,  with  stern  and  stately 
tramp ;  and  that  great  scourge  of  Caledonia,  the  Emperor  Severus,  who  left 
the  bones  of  fifty  thousand  of  his  soldiers  to  whiten  on  the  wild  borderland  ; 
and  Flavins  Constantius  (Chlorus,  so  called  from  the  yellow  pallor  of  his 
skin),  the  husband  of  Saint  Eleyne.  He  was  crowned  in  Eboracum,  and 
here,  in  due  time.,  their  son,  Constantine  the  Great,  was  born,  and  in 
York  was  crowned,  and  in  that  city  was  proclaimed  the  first  Christian  Em- 
peror of  the  world :  and  from  hence  he  started  on  that  wonderful  career 
which  changed  the  face  of  the  known  world.  As  we  have  shown,  Calcaria, 
being  an  outer  gate  or  key  to  this  Roman  city  of  Y^'ork,  would  share,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  all  the  grand  military  spectacle  of  that  period. 

In  the  centuries  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  arms  the  stone 
and  lime  industry,  for  which  this  district  was  so  famous,  would  become  a 
decaying  industry.  The  period  was  not  propitious  for  erection,  but  rather 
for  the  destruction  of  architecture.  The  smoke  of  furnaces  would  not  be 
seen  ascending,  neither  would  be  heard  the  ring  of  the  stone-cutter's  ham- 
mer in  quarries  hereabouts.  There  is  little  evidence  as  to  how  Calcaria 
fared  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries :  doubtless,  it  was  held  1)\-  the 
Britons  as  one  of  their  outpost  stations;  certainly  this  has  been  the  case 
after  the  capture  and  sack  of  York  by  the  Saxons,  who,  spreading  o\er  the 
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wolds,  at  length  swooped  down  into  the  more  fertile  valleys  of  the  Derwent 
and  Ouse.  For  a  century  or  more  after  this  date— early  fifth  century — the 
forest  land  and  swamp  of  Ainsty  formed  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  invading  Engle  folk  and  the  Britons  of  Elniet.  This  was  the  period 
when  the  x\nglian  kings 
of  Northnmbria  were  be- 
coming the  most  power- 
fnl  in  Britain,  and  were 
gradnally  pnshing  their 
conqnests  and  bound- 
aries northward  and 
westward  into  the  land 
of  the  Celts,  who,  for 
generations,  strenuoush' 
resisted  the  incoming- 
wave  of  Engle  invasions. 
Around  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  this  great  battling 
period  poets  have  woven 
web  of  glam- 
and  romance 
around  the  name  of  King 
Arthur.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, left  to  King  Edwin 
to  break  through  the 
barrier,  just  previous  to 
620,  and  from  thence  to 
the  conquest  by  the 
Danes,  it  was  under  the  Anglian  rule. 


a  strange 
our,  truth. 


TESSEI,ATED   PAVEMENT   FROM   AI^DBOROUGH, 
DEPICTING  THE  CAPlTOI,INE  WOI.E,  ROMULUS  AND  REMUS. 


Half  a  centur}^  after  this  date,  a  ray  of  light  is  thrown  on  this 
district  of  the  lime-biirners.  A  record  of  the  Venerable  Bede  states 
that  vSt.  Heiu  was  the  first  woman  in  Northumbria  wdio  embraced  the 
monastic  life,  and  that  she  was  consecrated  by  St.  Aidan,  and  founded  a 
monastery  at  Herutu,  not  long  before  the  year  649,  in  which  year  she  retired 
to  and  fixed  her  abode  at  Koelcaccestir.  Where  this  monastery  of  St.  Hilda 
was  situated  has  never  been  clearly  defined.  Some  authorities  have  fixed  it  at 
Helaugh,  which  certainly  shows  evidence  of  great  antiquit)',  and  where  a  tomb- 
stone was  discovered  some  sixty  years  ago,  with  all  the  letters  on  it,  save  one,  to 
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complete  the  name  of  "  HEIU."  Tadcaster  is  the  name  which  Bede  men- 
tions as  the  place  where  she  took  up  her  abode,  and  we  find  no  sufficient 
reason  to  rob  the  town  of  this  honour.  St.  Hilda,  Heiu's  successor  at 
Hartlepool,  was  the  daughter  of  Hereric,  nephew  of  King  Edwin,  and  her 
father  was  poisoned  when  in  exile  at  the  Court  of  Cerdic,  King  of  Elmet, 
which  murder  was  fully  avenged  by  Edwin  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Deira,  by  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Elmet  and  the  death  of  Cerdic. 
Bede  informs  us  that  Hild  was  noble  by  birth,  and  a  woman  devoted  to 
God,  "  a  most  religious  servant  of  Christ."* 

The  glamour  of  military  parade,  which  departed  with  the  Romans, 
would  partially  return  during  the  reign  of  Edwin,  and  the  martial 
glory  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  even  their  niajest}-  and  greatness  seem 
to  have  revived  to  some  extent  in  the  person  of  this  king.  Bede  states  that 
a  standard  of  purple  and  gold  floated  before  him  when  on  march  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  while  a  tuft  of  feathers  attached  to  a  spear,  the  Roman 
tufa,  was  carried  before  him  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  town  and 
city.  York  w^as  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  from  hence  he  led  his  arm\- 
by  way  of  Tadcaster  to  the  conquest  of  Elmet  and  the  punishment  of 
Cerdic,  and  by  the  same  route  he  marched  to  other  conquests,  and  also  to 
defeat  and  death  at  Hatfield  Chase. 

By  this  military  way  also  came  the  avenging  army  of  Penda  and  Cad- 
wallader,  after  their  great  victory  over  Edwin  at  Hatfield,  to  the  capture 
and  sack  of  York  and  conquest  of  Northumbria.  At  this  time  the  Celtic 
element  for  a  brief  period  again  became  the  chief  power  in  the  North. 
Striking  scenes  took  place,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Briton  was  again  to  become 
possessed  of  his  homeland,  Bernicia  and  Deira.  Alas !  it  was  only  a  gleam 
of  triumiDli  before  the  coming  storm  swept  them  to  the  hill-land,  westward 
for  ever.  The  site  of  a  monastery  (of  which  now  all  trace  is  lost),  built  in 
655  by  the  monks  from  lona,  of  British  training,  stood  either  at  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tadcaster. 

Verv  little  is  known  about  the  town  in  later  Saxon  and  early  Danish 
periods.  From  its  position  on  the  banks  of  a  tidal  rixcr,  doubtless  it  suflfered 
greatly  from  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  sea-kings.  Relics  of  this  period 
have  been  discovered  here,  and  an  anchor  of  Norse  fashioning  has  recenth- 
been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Tlie  reign  of  Athelstan  and  his  imme- 
diate successor  was  momentous  for  Northumbria.  There  was  marching  and 
countermarching  of  armies  by  way  of  '  Calcacoester,'  and  skirmishing  and 
battling  between  the  rival  races,  the  Engle  folk  and  the  \'ikings.     In  970 

*  See  Vol.  I.--'- The  Kingdom  of  Elmet," 
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the  Nortliinen  gained  the  ascendant,  and  laid  siege  to  York.     Archbishop 
Wulfere  fled  to  Addinghani,  which  the  chronicler  says  was  "in  a  valley  in 
the  western  part  of  Yorkshire  called  Hwerferdale,  npon  the  bank  of  the 
river  Hwerf,   between 
Otley  and   the    Castle 
of  Sciptnn."     During 
the   month    just    pre- 
ceding the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Nor- 
mans and  the  ten  years 
following,    the    street 
through  Tadcaster 
rang     with      the 
tramp    and    sound    of 
armies,  Saxon  and  the 
haughty  Norman.  The 
name     and     fame     of 
Thane  and  Jarl  of  this     , 
period   has   been  told     '; 
in  song  and  chronicle, 
such,  for  instance,  as 
Uchtred   and    Siward 
the  Great,   Tosti,   the 
bad  ruler.  Gam  el,  son 
of  Orni,  who  dwelt  at 
Thorparch ;  Gospatric, 
Merleswegen,  who  had 
a    castle    or    keep    at 
Kirkdeighton  ;     Mor- 
kere,    whose    memory 
is  retained  in  the  name 
of  Morcar's  Hill,   the 
site  of  a  stronghold  on 
the  high  bank  of  the 
Wharfe,  near  Netherby. 
The     above     are 
some  of  the  rulers 
dwelling   in    this  dis- 
trict in  the  period  just 
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referred  to,  whose  names  and  deeds  have  been,  and  will  be,  carried  down  the 
centuries  of  time.  Along  the  Ermyn  Street  of  the  Romans,  by  way  of 
Tadcaster,  marched  Harold  at  the  head  of  an  immense  arm>-,  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  to  his  victory  at  Stamford  over  the  great  army  of 
Norse  invaders  led  by  Hardrada  and  Tosti.  Doubtless  at  that  period  the 
old  Roman  fort  at  Tadcaster  was  .still  in  evidence,  for  we  are  told  that  on 
the  approach  of  the  Viking  fleet  up  the  Ouse  to  Riccall,  the  Saxon  ships 
were  brought  up  the  Wharfe  and  sheltered  under  the  fort  to  escape  capture, 
and  here  the  king  found  them  on  his  arrival  at  Tadcaster ;  and  we  need  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  the  crew  of  the  vessels,  and  also  the  fighting 
men  of  Tadcaster,  took  part  in  the  great  victory  of  Stamford,  and  afterwards 
marched  with  Harold  southwards  to  fall  with  him  at  the  greater  fight  of 
Hastings. 

After  1066. 

The  next  momentous  epoch  marks  the  march  of  the  mail-clad  Nor- 
mans, after  their  dire  struggle  and  victory  at  Hastings,  to  the  old  capital  of 
the  north.  The  Conqueror's  march  was  by  way  of  Ferrybridge  to  Tadcaster, 
and  across  the  Ainsty— ^///  Stigi—i\\&  Yan  Stee  (one  step)— by  a  passage 
through  the  forest,  fen,  and  swamp  land,  the  district  of  a  single  path,  and 
that  probably  a  dangerous  one. 

When  the  turmoil  and  throes  of  invasion  had,  to  a  great  extent,  settled, 
and  the  nationality  of  the  Anglo-Danish  folk  had,  for  the  time,  become  nearly 
extinguished  with  the  dying  spirit  of  their  resistance,  the  parcelling  out  of 
the  lands  of  the  dispossessed  Saxons  by  the  Normans  took  place.  The 
larger  share  in  this  district  fell  to  William  de  Perci,  the  first  who  bore  that 
name  in  England,  he  obtaining  the  grant  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  manors  lu 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  situated  in  the 
county  of  York.  According  to  the  Domesday  report  the  land  had  been  ex- 
tensively tilled  and  fairly  settled  around  Tadcaster,  but  the  ownership,  both 
previous  to  and  after  the  Conquest,  seems  only  to  have  been  loosely  settled. 
The  Record  mentions  eleven  manors  :  — 

•'  lu  Horuitoiie  (Horninj^ton)  Gaiiielbar  and  Aldeiie  had  three  cariicales  of  laud 
to  be  taxed,  where  there  may  be  two  ploughs,  (iodefrid  uow  has  it  of  Williaui.  There 
are  five  villaues  there  with  one  plough,  and  twelve  acres  of  meadow.  Wood  pasture, 
half  a  mile  long  and  the  same  broad.  The  whole  six  quarentens  long  and  six  broad. 
\'alue  iu  King  Edward's  time,  ten  shillings  ;   now  fifteen  shillings." 

Amongst  many  others  which  fell  to  his  share  were  the  manors  of  Stutton, 
Hazelwood,  Saxton,  Hornington,  Steeton,  Bolton  Percy,  Helaugh,  Spofforth, 
and  Wetherby. 
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As  we  have  mentioned,  there  was  some  uncertaintyabout  the  right  of  the 
Percy  to  some  of  the  above  manors,  and  a  great  amount  of  confusion  and 
dispute  over -part  of  the  Ainsty  and  Lower  Wharfedale  settlements,  between 
the  above  lord  and  William  Malet.  The  men  of  Ainsty  seem  to  have  given 
their  verdict  chiefl)'  in  fa\-our  of  the  latter,  whose  vassals  they  held  them- 
selves to  be. 

"  Ten  oxgangs,  which  William  de  Percy  held  in  Hornington,  the  men  of 
Ainsty  declared  that  of  right  William  Malet,  the  sheriff,  ought  to  have  them  ; 
they  also  say  that  he  ought  to  have  three  carucates  of  land  in  Hagendebi — 
the  land  formerly  of  Archel,  son  of  Ulf,  which  William  de  Percy  now  holds. 
Respecting  the  land  of  Sonulf,  in  Grimeston,  which  Nigel  (Fosard),  sub- 
tenant of  the  Earl  of  Moreton,  and  William  de  Percy  claim,  the  jurors  were 
unable  to  say  to  which  it  belonged  :  Erwin,  the  priest,  also  claimed  the  same 
land."  In  this  dispute  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  pre-Conquest  owners, 
Saxons  and  Danes,  who  afterwards  settled  down  as  tenants  or  vassals  on 
the  land  once  their  own.  Such,  for  instance,  were  Archil  and  Ulfton, 
Godefrid,  Gamelbar,  Grim,  Ulf,  Asger,  Erwin,  Gamel,  son  of  Orm,  and 
Dunstan  of  Tadcaster. 

'•Manors.  — lu  Tatecastre  (Tadcaster),  Dunstan  and  Turchil  had  eight  carucates 
of  land  to  be  taxed,  where  there  may  be  four  ploughs,  William  de  Perce  has  now  there 
three  ploughs  and  nineteen  villanes,  and  eleven  bordars  having  four  ploughs,  and  two 
mills  often  shillings,  and  one  fishery,  five  quarentens  long  and  five  broad.  Value  in 
King  Edward's  time,  fort}'  shillings;  now  one  hundred  shillings." 

From  this  record  we  learn  that,  for  some  special  reason,  Tadcaster  did 
not  suffer  in  the  general  ruin  which  the  Conqueror,  in  his  anger,  inflicted 
in  most  places  north  of  the  Humber.  The  rise  in  value  from  forty  shillings 
to  one  hundred  shillings  evidently  marks  a  period  of  increased  prosjDcrity 
for  the  lime  town  by  the  Wharfe. 

However,  might  was  right,  and  the  Percys  appear  to  have  retained  the 
lion's  share — eighty-six  lordships,  equal  to  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred 
statute  acres,  were  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire — and  thus  Tadcaster  became 
one  of  their  most  valuable  properties. 

Here,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  briefly  sketch  out  the  rise  of  this 
important  family.  From  Mainfred  the  Viking  (a  scourge  of  the  seas),  who 
made  plundering  expeditions  along  the  coast  of  Normandy,  before  the  advent 
of  Rollo  in  the  ninth  century,  this  house  rose  to  the  highest  position  of  riches 
and  fame.  No  one  can  fully  understand  the  greatness  of  the  House  of  the 
Percys  who  has  not  seen  Petworth  House  and  the  castles  of  Warkworth, 
Alnwick,  and  Spofforth :  so  thought  the  writer  as  he  last  stood  before  the 
princely  home  of  the  Percys  at  Alnwick. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


The  Percys. 

BTANDING  before  the  gateway  at  Alnwick,  where  the  effigies  of  silent 
sentinels  look   down    from   the  battlements  as  if  watching  for  the 
foe,   and   every   other   external   object   bespeaks   the  greatness  and 
martial  fame  of  the  members  of  this  heroic  race,  I  fonnd  myself  nnconscionsly 
repeating  the  inspiring  and  soul-stirring  words  of  that  gallant  soldier,  himself 
a  model  of  chivalry  : 

"  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  fonnd  not  ui)'  heart  moved 

more  than  with  a  trumpet."* 

Mainfred,  the  first  of  the  Percy  family  mentioned  in  history,  was  a 
Danish  sea-king  of  the  ninth  century,  who  ravaged  Neustria,  and  whose 
son  assumed  the  name  of  De  Percie  from  possessions  of  that  name,  bestowed 
by  RoUo,  the  famous  Viking,  whose  fortunes  he  had  followed.  There  still 
remains  in  Normandy  the  little  village  of  Percy,  ten  centuries  ago  the 
nursing-place  of  a  race  which  was  destined  to  mount  to  the  very  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  become  united  in  marriage  with  scions  of  kings  and 
emperors,  and  whose  descendants  in  after  times  matched  their  wealth  and 
strength  against  kings  and  princes. 

"It  was  with  no  common  feeling  of  interest,"  says  a  writer,  "that  I 
rested  at  the  seed  plot  of  warriors  whose  deeds  conferred  glory  upon  the 
English  nation,  and  became  enshrined  in  immortal  fame."  But  every  vestige 
of  this  pre-Conquest  residence  has  passed  away ;  the  village  is  chiefly  modern, 
and  the  church,  though  full  of  interest,  is  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century.  Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies  of  England,"  in  speaking  of  the  Percy 
family,  states  that  "  for  birth  and  valour  it  is  equal  to  any  subject  in 
Christendom." 

*  vSir  Philip  Sidney. 
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Amongst  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  was  William  de  Percy, 
who  bore  the  cognomen  of  "  Alsgernon,"  meaning  "  The  Whiskered,"  he 
delighted  in  cultivating  copious  facial  hirsute  adornments,  which  made 
a  great  contrast  to  his  army  of  clean-shaven  adventurers.  He  was  held 
in  great  esteem  by  the  Conqueror,  and,  for  his  share  at  the  Hastings  fight, 

obtained  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  manors,  or,  in  the 
parlance  of  that  period,  six- 
teen and  a  half  knight's  fees, 
and  afterwards  received  other 
grants.  He  married  the  Lady 
Emma  de  Port,  or,  as  an  old 
historian  quaintly  puts  it: 
"  Having  lieged  her  posses- 
sions, '  he  wedded  hyr  that 
was  verye  heire  to  them,  dis- 
charging of  his  possessions.'  " 
Thus,  having  gained  a  pleni- 
tude of  this  world's  goods,  he 
followed  the  banner  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  in  the  first  Crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  like  a 
host  of  others  whose  bones 
were  left  to  bleach  on  the 
plains  of  Palestine,  he  never 
returned,  ending  his  days  near 
Jerusalem.  But  his  heart, 
according  to  the  custom  of 
the  day  (like  that  of  the  great 
Bruce,  which  lies  under  the 
high  altar  at  Melrose),  was  en- 
closed in  a  casket  and  found  a 
resting-place  at  Whitby 
Abbey.  He  was  the  true  foun- 
der of  the  house,  and  stamped 
the  impress  of  his  name  firmly 
m  the  soil.  He  had  a  son,  Alan,  whose  son  bore  the  same  name  as  his  grand- 
sire — William  de  Percie,  a  powerful  baron  who  bore  his  share  in  the  great 
fight  of  the  Standard,  and  died  without  male  issue,  his  large  estates  being 
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inherited  by  his  daughter  Agnes,  who  married  Joceline  de  Louraine,  Lord 
of  Petworth,  only  on  condition  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Percy.  Thus, 
after  a  reign  of  a  hundred  and  two  years,  the  first  male  line  of  the  Percys 
ended.  This  Jocelyn  was  brother  to  Adeliza,  Queen  of  Henry  I.,  and  they 
were  descended  from  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Lower  Lorraine, 
who  in  turn  were  descendants  of  the  kings  of  France  and  the  celebrated 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  thus  uniting  the  Percys  with  the  sovereigns  of 
the  greatest  power  of  that  age.  To  the  Percy  family  was  now  added  the 
Barony  of  Petworth.  Plenry  de  Percie,  son  of  the  above-named  Jocelyn,  by 
his  marriage  with  Isabel,  the  only  daughter  of  Adam  de  Brus,  Lord  of 
Skelton  and  ancestor  of  David  Bruce,  became  possessed  of  the  manor  which 
formed  her  dower,  and  which  he  held  by  a  very  remarkable  obligation  :  this 
was  by  a  very  curious  tenure,  he  being  bound  every  Christmas  Day  to  lead 
the  Lady  of  Skelton  Castle,  in  Cleveland,  from  her  chamber  to  ]\Iass,  and 

after  her  return  to  dine  with 
her,  and  depart  from  the  castle; 
what  became  of  the  husband 
and  the  lady  in  the  mean- 
time, history  does  not  state. 
Richard,  brother  of  the 
above,  was  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  struggle  with 
King  John  for  English  liberty, 
and  was  one  of  the  twenty-five 
barons  chosen  to  enforce  the 
rules  set  forth  in  the  Magna 
Charta.  For  this  he  was  ex- 
communicated at  the  instance 
of  Innocent  III.  A  Henry  de 
Percy  fought  in  the  great 
Barons'  War,  and  strove  vali- 
antly on  the  king's  side  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes.  This  Earl  gave  ;^9oo  for  the  livery  of  his  lands  and  the 
privilege  of  marrying  whom  he  wished.  The  object  of  his  affections  was 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Warrene.* 

*  It  was  a  son  of  this  Earl,  William  de  Warrene,  who,  on  1)eing  questioned  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Edward  I.  to  show  bv  what  title  he  held  his  broad  lands,  unsheathed  aii 
old  rusty  sword,  the  weapon  which  his  ancestors  had  wielded  at  the  Conquest,  and  replied, 
'•  Behold,  my  lords,  this  is  my  title  ;  my  ancestors  obtained  these  lands  with  this  good  sword, 
and  by  the  sword  I  shall  defend  it  against  ^U  comers." 


PENNON   OF   SIR   HENRY,PERCV,'CAPTURED,BY 

DOUGLAS    IN   SINGLE   CtiMBAT  WITH    HOTSPUR, 

BEFORE   THE   WALLS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
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A  William  de  Perci  granted  to  Archbishop  Gray  the  right  to  quarry- 
stones  in  Thevedale  for  the  building  of  the  Minster,  and  later,  in  1276,  Robert 
de  Percy  granted  to  Archbishop  John  Romanus  free  passage  for  the  carriage 
of  stone  from  quarries  situated  beyond  Tadcaster  to  York. 

Henry,  the  fifth  lord,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  but 
was  amongst  those  English  barons  whose  arms  were  tarnished  at  the  dis- 
graceful battle  of  Bannockbiirn,  when  the  insults  of  a  generation  were  wiped 
out  by  the  Scots.  Henry,  his  son,  was  another  worthy  scion  of  the  house. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Hallidon  Hill,  and  the  great  naval  victory 
of  Shiys,  and  also  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Dunbar.  At  the  important  battle 
of  Neville's  Cross,  he  commanded  the  first  division  of  the  English  army. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  Priory  of  Alnwick.  In  Beverley  Minster  there  is  a 
beautiful  monument  to  his  wife,  Idonea,  known  as  the  Percy's  shrine. 

The  castle  of  Alnwick  came  into  possession  of  the  Percys  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  title  of  Earl  was  bestowed  in  1377. 
From  this  date  a  series  of  disastrous  circumstances  overshadowed  and  almost 
overwhelmed  the  chiefs  of  this  house.  Henry,  the  first  Earl  and  Lord 
Marshal  of  England,  along  with  old  John  o'  Gaunt,  **  time-honoured 
Lancaster,"  was  a  zealous  defender  of  Wycliflfe  the  reformer,  and  thus  a 
political  enemy  of  Courtney,  Bishop  of  London,  who  cited  WyclifFe  to  appear 
before  him.* 

But  we  must  not  linger  over  these  episodes,  for  to  narrate,  even  briefly, 
the  events  that  have  transpired  in  the  history  of  this  family,  would  require 

*  The  Earl  Marshal  and  Duke  were  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  and,  having  to 
force  their  way  through  the  crowd,  made  no  little  stir.  The  Bishop,  seeing  this,  was  angry, 
and  said  if  he  had  known  what  "maistries"  the  Earl  Marshal  kept,  he  would  have  stopped 
him  from  coming  there.  The  Duke  angril}'  replied  that  he  would  keep  such  a  "maistrie  " 
there,  though  he  said  nay.  All  this  was  the  presage  of  the  coming  storm,  for  as  soon  as 
Wycliffe  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  the  Lord  Percy  requested  him  kindly  to  sit  down, 
"  for  he  had  many  things  to  answer  for,  and  needed  a  soft  seat."  The  Bishop  took  this  for 
an  insult,  and  retorted  that  Wycliffe  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  there.  The  Duke  supported 
the  Earl  Marshal,  and  said  he  should,  whereupon  a  violent  hubbub  took  place  between  the 
two  parties,  which  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  John  o'  Gaunt  threatened  to  pluck  the  Bishop 
out  of  the  church  b)-  the  hair  of  his  head.  The  Londoners  sided  with  the  Bishop,  and  the 
altercation  increasing  in  warmth,  the  trial  broke  up  amidst  the  utmost  confusion.  The 
next  day's  proceedings  were  most  riotous.  The  mob  broke  into  the  Duke  of  Gaunt's  palace, 
the  Savoy,  and  the  London  house  of  Lord  Percy,  with  the  intention  of  killing  them,  but 
they  were  fortunately  absent,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  "  one  John  de 
Ipres,"  and  they  were  just  commencing  the  repast,  when  in  rushed  a  breathless  messenger 
announcing  that  "the  Londoners  were  upon  them!"  Up  jumped  the  Duke  and  Percy, 
the  former,  falling  over  a  form,  broke  both  his  shins  for  haste.  Hurrying  to  the  Thames 
they  took  boat,  and  did  not  stay  until  the  river  was  between  them  and  the  rioters. 
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a  goodly  volume.  The  eldest  son  of  the  last-named  Earl  was  the  celebrated 
Harry  Hotspur,  so  named  from  his  frequent '  pricking ' — one  who  was  never 
at  rest,  if  there  was  any  fighting  to  be  done.  This  appellation  was  given 
by  the  Scots : — "Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  speed."  His  most 
celebrated  encounters  were  against  Douglas  before  Newcastle,  and  at  Otter- 
burn.  He  was  often  fighting  among  the  Scots,  being  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  and  Governor  of  Berwick  ;  and  also  served  at  the  threatened  siege 
of  Calais,  gaining  much  booty  by  his  incursion  into  Picardy.  He  was  also 
in  turn  Chief  Justice  of  Wales  and  Cheshire,  and  Constable  of  the  large 
castles  along  that  western  coast.  At  Humbledon  Hotspur  defeated  the  doughty 
Douglas  and  captured  many  prisoners  of  rank  and  fortune.  Shakespeare 
describes  Hotspur,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  as  "  breathless,  faint,  and 
leanino:  on  his  sword." 
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After  this  victory  King  Henry,  whom  the  Percys  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  seating  on  the  throne,  distinctly  prohibited  them  from  taking 
ransom  for  the  release  of  their  prisoners.  The  proud  spirit  of  the  Percys 
could  not  brook  the  King's  interference,  and,  considering  themselves  deeply 
injured,  determined  to  dethrone  him.  Douglas  was  offered  his  liberty,  on 
condition  that  he  should  assist  them,  and  Owen  Glendower,  of  Wales,  also 
promised  help.  An  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  raised,  and  under 
the  command  of  the  gallant  Hotspur  they  marched  south  to  Shrewsbury, 
expecting  to  meet  the  Welsh  force,  but  the  broad  river  Severn  lay  between 
them,  and  the  only  bridge  at  Shrewsbury  was  strongh'  guarded  by  the  King's 
troops.  Glendower  saw,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  that  he  was  unable  to 
render  Hotspur  any  assistance,  and  it  is  said  that  he  climbed  a  large  tree, 
from  the  branches  of  which  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  battle.  For 
some  time  it  went  in  Hotspur's  favour,  the  arrows  of  his  bowmen  causing 
fearful  carnage  among  the  royal  troops.  "They  fell,"  says  Walsingham, 
"  as  leaves  fall  on  the  ground  after  a  frosty  night,  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
There  was  no  room  for  the  arrows  to  reach  the  ground — every  one  struck  a 
mortal  man."  Percy  upheld  the  renown  and  martial  fame  he  had  won  on 
many  a  battlefield.  Douglas,  his  old  enemy,  but  his  friend  on  that  dreadful 
day,  also  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Side  by  side  the  two  warriors 
fought  their  way  to  the  Royal  Standard.  The  King  was  twice  unhorsed, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  slain  had  not  his  nobles  fought  round 
him  with  the  most  desperate  bravery.  It  appears  Henry  had  knights  dressed 
like  himself  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  of  these,  it  was  said,  Douglas  and  Percy 
killed  three,  but  with  the  shout  which  rent  the  air  proclaiming  the  death  of 
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Hotspur,  the  conflict  and  carnage  soon  ended,  the  Scots'  allies  fled,  and  the 
whole  army  broke  np  in  confusion.  It  is  said  that  between  two  and  three 
thousand  men  of  rank  were  slain  that  day,  while  upwards  of  six  thousand 
soldiers  were  "  heaped  and  pent — rider  and  horse,  friend  and  foe,  in  one 
red  burial  blent."  When  the  old  Earl  heard  the  tidings  of  his  son's  defeat 
and  death,  he  fled  to  the  north  almost  heartbroken. 


AI^NWICK   CASTLE,    FROM    I.IOn'S   BRIDGE. 


[Dowdeswell. 


Through  his  failure  to  bring  up  forces,  Shakespeare  makes  Lady  Percy 
thus  reproach  the  Earl : — 

"  'The  time  was,  father,  when  you  broke  }'our  word, 
When  you  were  more  endeared  to  it  than  now, 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  forces;    but  did  long  in  vain.'  " 

His  estates  were  confiscated,  but,  some  time  afterwards,  the  King, 
pitying  the  old  man's  loss,  restored  them.  But  the  haughty  spirit  could  not 
brook  the  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  mainly  owed  his 
crown  to  the  Earl,  so  he  again  rebelled,  joining  the  northern  malcontents, 
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and,  being  captured,  the  old  man's  head,  white  with  years  and  sorrow,  was 
impaled  on  London  Bridge,  and  his  dismembered  limbs  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  four  cities,  far  distant  from  each  other. 

The  house  of  Percy  had  now  drained  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  adversity 
and  sorrow;  but,  says  one,  "  the  noble  tree,  though  felled  to  the  ground  and 
robbed  of  its  branches  and  stripped  of  its  foliage,  was  not  uprooted,"  for  the 
dark  days  of  adversity  passed,  and  the  house  rose  again. 

Hotspur's  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  while  fleeing  from  his  native 
land,  was  shipwrecked  off  Flamborough,  and  carried  prisoner  to  the  King 
at  Windsor.  The  gallant  youth  won  the  favour  of  Henry  V.,  who  restored 
to  him  all  his  ancestral  honours,  and  appointed  him  Constable  of  England. 
This  earl  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  sung  of  in  the  old  ballad  of  "  Chevy 
Chase,"  which  records  that  the  Karl  Percy  was  slain  in  the  fight  by  a 
Scottish  knight : — 

"  sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  he  called, 

Who  with  a  spere  most  bright, 

Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 

Ran  fiercely  through  the  fight. 

"And  past  the  English  archers  all. 
Without  all  dread  or  feare ; 
And  through  Earl  Percye's  body  then 
He  thrust  his  hateful  spere. 

"  With  such  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore, 
The  staff  ran  through  the  other  side 
A  large  cloth  yard,  and  more." 

This  ballad  has  many  historical  discrepancies,  for  he  was  alive  at  a 
later  date,  and  fell  in  the  great  fight  of  St.  Albans.  His  two  sons  also  ended 
their  days  on  the  battlefield.  Henry,  the  third  earl,  was  knighted  by 
Henry  VI.,  and  was  a  faithful  adherent  to  the  Red  Rose.  He  commanded 
the  vanguard  of  the  Lancastrians  at  the  battle  of  Towton  Field,  and  his 
life's  blood,  and  that  of  his  brother.  Sir  Richard  Percy,  with  that  of 
thousands  of  other  Englishmen,  stained  that  white  battlefield  of  the  morn- 
ing with  crimson. 

The  next  heir  spent  some  time  in  the  Tower,  and  was  afterwards 
restored  to  the  princely  estates  of  his  father,  but  he,  too,  came  to  a  violent 
end.  An  obnoxious  tax  had  been  levied  on  the  northern  counties,  and  the 
enraged  populace,  supposing  him  to  be  the  promoter,  broke  into  his  house 
at  Topcliffe,  and  murdered  him,  but  not  before  many  of  them  had  felt  the 
temper  of  his  steel. 
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Heniy  Algernon,  the  fifth  earl,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
splendid  court  of  the  Eighth  Henr}-.  His  great  wealth  allowed  him  to 
surpass  all  the  nobility  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  establishment,  where, 
we  are  told,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  were  fed  daily.  He  died 
a  natural  death,  and  lies  buried  in  Beverley  Minster,  near  his  father.  This 
Earl  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  Henry  and  Philip  on  the  "  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  for,  the  antiquary  tells  us,  *'The  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Suffolk  did  appear  with  hats  plumed  with  ostrich  feathers,  and  gar- 
nished with  chains  of  gold,  their  chargers  being  harnessed  with  leather 
housings." 
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The  sixth  earl,  also  named  Henry  Algernon,  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  but,  with  the  King  for  a  rival,  the  wonder  is 
that  he  did  not  '*  lose  his  head  as  well  as  his  heart."  The  inclination  of  the 
amorous  monarch  coming  to  his  knowledge,  he  wisely  discontinued  his  suit. 

The  Earl  Percy's  brother  Thomas  was  beheaded  for  the  share  he  took 
in  the  Aske  rebellion,  and  this  so  preyed  upon  the  earl's  mind  that  he  is 
said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  the  seventh  earl,  a 
zealous  Romanist,  rebelled  against  Elizabeth,  and  was  executed. 

The  eighth  earl  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  having 
plotted  with   others  to  liberate   the    Queen    of   Scots,    and,    overwhelmed 
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with  grief  and  sorrow  at  his  long  imprisonment,  shot  himself  with  a  pistol, 
June,  1585.  Henry,  the  ninth  earl,  fought  against  the  Spanish  Armada. 
He  was  unjustly  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  for  which 
he  suffered  incarceration  for  fifteen  years,  besides  paying  a  fine  of  ;^20,ooo. 
He  had  free  intercourse  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  also  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  at  that  time,  and  then  the  prison-house  became  an  academy. 
Algernon,  the  tenth  earl,  lived  through  the  great  Civil  War,  and,  although 
agreeing  with  the  Parliament,  was  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  King. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  ro}-al  children,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the 
greatest  deference  and  respect. 

Jocelyn,  the  eleventh  and  last  earl,  dying  without  male  issue,  the  earldom 
became  extinct.  Uj^on  Elizabeth,  his  only  daughter,  devolved  all  the 
ancient  and  princely  possessions  of  that  house.  It  is  said  of  her  that  she 
was  three  times  a  wife  before  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age ;  first,  to  Henry 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle ;  secondly,  to  Thomas  Thynne,  who  was  assassi- 
nated by  men  hired  for  the  purpose  by  Count  von  Konigsmark,  who  had 
designs  of  marrying  the  rich  peeress  himself,  but  on  the  truth  of  the 
diabolical  outrage  being  discovered,  he  fled  the  country ;  thirdly,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  she  was  married  to  Charles  Seymour,  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,* 
who,  with  all  his  pride,  never  forgot  that  his  wife  was  a  Percy,  and  as  such 
treated  her  with  due  respect.  His  only  son,  Algernon,  succeeded  him,  and 
became  possessed  of  more  titles  and  dignities  than  any  subject  in  the  British 
realm,  to  which  was  added,  in  1749,  those  of  Baron  Warkworth  and  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  Duke  Algernon  dying  in  1750,  Sir  Hugh  Snnthson,  a 
son-in-law,  and  also  lineally  descended  from  a  female  branch  of  the  Percys, 
became  possessed  of  the  earldom,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Northumberland 
in  1766,  and,  assuming  the  historic  name  of  Percy,  was  the  founder  of  the 
present  line. 

The  manor  of  Tadcaster,  which  had  been  held  b\-  the  Percys  since  the 
Conquest,  was  sold  by  Lord  Leconfield  of  Petworth,  with  the  advowson  of 
the  church,  to  Lord  Londesborough,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  Colonel 
Fairfax  of  Bilbrough,  and  perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  that  to-day  a 
Percy  holds  lands  in  Yorkshire  in  right  of  descent  from  the  Percy  who 
obtained  such  vast  estates  from  the  Conqueror,  over  eight  centuries  ago. 

*  This  duke  lived  in  almost  regal  slate,  and  made  known  his  commands  to  his  servauts 
by  signs.  His  children  were  never  allowed  to  sit  in  his  presence,  and  when,  as  was  his 
custom,  he  slept  in  the  afternoon,  two  of  his  daughters  stood  on  either  side  of  the  couch 
during  his  slumbers.  Once,  we  are  told,  the  Lady  Charlotte  vSeymour,  being  tired,  sat  down 
to  rest,  and  in  consequence  of  that  act  he  bequeathed  her  ;^20,ooo  less  than  her  sister. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


ADC  ASTER,  a  name  associated  with  so  many  of  the  great  events  most 
prominent  in  our  national  history  and  the  making  of  England,  cannot 
be  passed  lightly  by.  We  have  endeavoured  to  depict,  though  dimly, 
the  first  thousand  years  of  its  history;  Celt,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Dane  all 
successively  held  sway  here.  That  such  a  place  of  importance  would  be 
without  a  stronghold  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose,  and  from  the 
evidences  still  remaining  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  strong  camp 
or  castrum  existed  at  Tadcaster  from  pre-historic  data.  To  the  Romans  it 
was  the  outer  gate  of  York,  and  so  it  was  all  through  the  centuries  down  to 
the  more  peaceful  times ;  doubtless  William  the  Norman  would  strengthen 
the  existing  caer  by  the  ford  on  the  site  of  the  old  camp  of  the  Romans,  by 
placing  there  a  strong  erection  of  timber.  We  arrive  upon  safer  ground  after 
the  Conquest  era,  when  the  Percy  took  possession  of  his  manor  of  Bolton 
Percy,  Spofiforth  and  Tadcaster,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  three  churches 
at  the  above  places  show  in  their  dignity  and  grandeur  the  wealth  and 
position  of  the  founder.  The  Percys  in  chief  settled  at  Spofibrth  (where  the 
ruins  of  their  castle-hall  still  remain),  but  also  held  their  court  at  Tadcaster 
in  full  baronial  magnificence. 

There  is  no  mention  of  a  pre-Norman  church  at  Tadcaster,  but  that  one 
existed  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of 
the  fabric  of  St.  Mary  of  Tadcaster  is  a  few  years  after  William  Percy's 
foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Salley,  1 147-8,  the  reference  to  it  being  on  the 
second  foundation  of  that  ill-starred  monaster^'  by  Matilda  Percy,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  original  founder.  The  first  founda- 
tion of  Salley  had  been  witnessed  by  the  most  potent  and  influential  men  in 
the  Ainsty,  but  the  second  one,  made  to  retrieve  disaster,  was  a  much  more 
magnificent  affair,  and  probably  took  place  at  Tadcaster.  Hither  came  the 
abbot  and  a  train  of  followers,  Nicholas  Parson  of  Tadcaster  approving  it 
under  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Sir  William  Vavasour  and  of  all  the  Court. 
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Apart  from  the  above  witnesses,  were  Bernard  de  Rieval,  Gasfrid  de  New- 
minster,  abbots  ;  Galfrid  de  Perci,  Manger  de  Gisbnrne,  parsons ;  William 
Vavasonr,  Robert  and  IMauger  (his  sons),  Richard  Vavasonr,  Nigel  de 
Plumpton,  and  Gilbert,  seneschal  to  Matilda  Percy,  the  Conntess  of  Warwick. 
In  the  presence  of  that  noble  gathering,  the  pions  Countess,  for  the  soul  weal 
of  William,  Earl  of  Warwick,  formerly  her  husband,  of  William  de  Percy, 
and  Adaline  de  Tunbrige,  her  father  and  mother,  of  Alan  Percy,  her 
brother,  and  Agnes,  her  sister,  gave  to  the  depressed  monks  the  Church  of 
Tadcaster,  whose  temporal  wealth  should  aid  their  scanty  revenue  beyond 
the  chance  of  such  starvation  as  they  had  endured,  but  on  such  meagre  fare 
could  no  longer  exist. 

The  gathering  of  all  the  Vavasours  to  aid  in  this  great  function,  and  their 
advice  on  the  transfer,  which  is  specially  mentioned,  and  of  the  whole  court, 
clearly  shew  the  great  state  and  princely  splendour  of  the  Percys,  and 
is  likewise  another  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Vavasours,  and  the 
chieftainship  once  involved  in  the  word  "Tad."  We  obtain  further  proof 
of  this  theory,  for  in  1290,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Tadcaster  held 
the  tithe  of  hay  in  Eselwood,  with  the  tithe  meadow  of  Sir  William  le 
Vavasour,  in  his  meadow  at  Tadcaster,  and  how  much  earlier  we  cannot 
say.  This  is  of  due  importance  in  that  Sir  William  is  designated  le 
Vavasour — the  petty  baron — acknowledged  to  be  such  without  rival. 

The  gift  was  made  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the 
transfer  seems  not  to  have  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  the  opposition 
to  have  not  died  out  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  The  first  we  hear  of  it  is 
a  serious  reflection  on  the  morals  of  the  vicar,  in  the  form  of  a  direct  and  un- 
compromising slander.  On  the  23rd  October,  1218,  "a  mandate  was  issued  to 
the  Abbot  of  P'ountains,  the  Prior  of  Marton  in  Galtres  and  Master  John 
Romanus,  Canon  of  York,  to  take  proceedings  on  the  showing  of  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Salley,  against  Robert  de  Lelleia,  clerk,  of  the  diocese  of  York, 
who  has  had  three  wives  and  has  publicly  pleaded  cases  of  bloodshedding  in 
the  secular  courts,  taking  no  notice  of  church  censures,  presuming,  unlaw- 
fully, to  hold  the  chiirch  of  Tadcaster  and  many  others,  with  the  cure  of 
souls."  The  pope  had  already  ordered  them  to  examine  and  report  in  the 
case,  but  his  letters  having  been  stolen  (this  is  pregnant  with  hidden  meaning) 
nothing  had  been  done.  Poor  old  Parson  Robert ! — the  monks  made  him  out 
to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  his  sacred  calling  and  a  disgrace  to  the  church, 
with  his  three  merry  wives  and  his  police  court  scandal.  The  monks  did 
not,  however,  always  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  truth  ;  in  our  opinion 
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Parson  Robert  was  not,  by  any  means,  so  unutterably  bad  as  he  has  been 
painted,  and,  from  this  sideHght  in  history,  we  learn  the  monks  of  Salley 
were  not  in  great  favour  at  Tadcaster,  and  might  be  flaunted  by  a  man 
sufficiently  hardy  to  make  three  matrimonial  adventures ;  but  the  mandate 
could  not  be  lightly  set  aside.  On  the  i6tli  April,  1239,  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Salley,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  were  authorised  by  the  pope  to  enter 
into  possession  of,  and  hold  to  their  own  uses,  the  church  of  Tadcaster,  of 
which  the  right  of 
patronage  had  been 
granted  to  them  by 
Matilda,  Countess  of 
Warwick,  and  Wil- 
liam de  Percy,  pat- 
rons of  the  same : 
the  induct  to  take 
effect  on  the  death 
or  resignation  of  the 
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rector,  a  vicar's  por- 
tion being  reserved 
enough  to  support 
all  charges  of  the 
bishop,  archdeacon, 
and  their  officials. 

It  is  not  u  n- 
likely  that  Robert 
de  lyclay,  the  parson, 
held  the  convent*  at 
defiance   until    this 

time,  or,  probably,  his  death.  Torre  has  not  recorded  a  vicar  presented  by 
Salley,  or  any  other  patron,  before  the  induction  of  Roger  de  Saxton,  pre- 
sented by  the  abbot  and  convent  on  the  28th  May,  1290.  The  vicar  of 
Leathley  first  in  Torre's  list  is  Robert  de  Lelay,  his  induction  not  being  dated, 

*  There  is  some  room  for  believiug  that  the  Lelays  did  not  dwell— and  certainly  not 
entirely— at  Leathley.  At  an  early  period,  Robert  de  Lelay  and  Hawise  de  Mitton  each  ^aye 
land  in  Slutton  to  Helau,<,di,  and  'at  that  time  Robert  '  was  wont  to  dwell '  at  a  mansion  in 
Haggandeby,  near  to  which  was  a  pool  with  a  bank  ten  feet  high,  Ilawise  lived  in  a  toft 
somewhere  adjacent.  Haggandeby  was  in  the  ten  itonmi  or  'fields'  of  Tadcaster,  and  for 
residential  purposes  would  be  an  exceedingly  pretty  spot,  for  it  had  an  amjile  surrounding 
of  woods,  and  about  it  a  wealth  of  luxuriant  pasture  which  the  canons  of  Helaugh  made 
their  own  and  cherished  as  a  very  valuable  domain.  At  the  dissolution  of  their  house  they 
had  a  pasture  in  Hagneby  of  80  acres  called  '  calf  close,'  and  near  to  it  a  close  called  Suyna- 
garth  of  20  acres. 
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who  was  presented  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Nostell — Augustinian  canons. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  trouble  over  this  parson  and  his  wives  may  have 
been,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  much  of  Yorkshire  history,  to  find  that  the 
Augustinian  canons  were  held  in  preference  over  the  Cistercian  monks. 

The  ecclesiastical  magnificence  of  the  district  around  York  is  finely 
displayed  by  the  details  and  proportions  of  the  church  of  Tadcaster ;  like  that 
of  Sherburn,  it  is  a  distinguishing  specimen  of  earlier  days,  solid  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  dignified,  romantic,  and  beautiful.  The  leading  parish 
churches  have  presented,  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  fabrics  upon  which 
succeeding  architects  could  safely  and  worthily  commence  the  work  of 
restoration  and  renovation.  As  at  Sherburn,  so  at  Tadcaster  the  work  of 
these  restorers  is  externally  everywhere  visible.  In  its  main  features 
Tadcaster  is  Early  English,  the  production  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period 
which  shows  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  church  architecture.  For  its  restora- 
tion— see  the  windows  of  the  tower — we  must  look  beyond  the  year  1318, 
when  the  Scots  destroyed  the  church,  and  for  its  final  renovation  we  must 
pass  over  yet  another  century,  beyond  the  touches  of  the  decorated  period  to 
that  when  the  perpendicular  style  was  developed,  and  the  exterior  features 
of  the  church  reduced  to  their  final  shape.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  when 
this  last  work  was  undertaken,  the  hand  of  ability  was  employed  in  its 
direction.  The  beauty  of  the  exterior  features  is  apparent  to  the  least 
cultured,  with  its  battlements  and  tower,  and  gargoyles  in  shape  of  some 
monster  fiend,  huge  buttress,  canopied  niches,  of  pinnacles  and  finials  with 
their  shooting  buds  of  promise,  symbolizing  (says  one)  a  congregation  of 
penitents  at  the  foot  of  Mercy. 

The  nave  of  the  church  is  a  striking  example  of  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  which  the  perpendicular  order  can  be  wrought.  As  it  now  stands  we 
probably  owe  the  church  to  the  Abbot  of  Salley  as  patron,  but  the  design 
and  execution  to  the  York  masons.  According  to  Pope  Nicholas'  taxation, 
1292,  the  church  of  Tadcaster  was  valued  at  ^36  13s.  4d.  ;  the  other  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  monastery  amounting  to  ^54  los.  od.*      So  we  find 

*  The  inveutory  of  King  Henry's  Commissioners,  taken  in  1525,  adds  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  Tadcaster  Church  at  the  close  of  the  Romish  period.  The  amount 
runs  thus  : —  Tadcasthr  Vicarage— Giles  Scott,  Incumbent. 

The  rectory  is  appropriated  to  the  Monastery  of  Salley.     The  vicarage  is  worth  in — 

Site  of  the  vicarage,  with  hay  tithe  in  ordinary  years  .... 

Tithe  of  wool,  line,  and  hemp  ....... 

Little  pigs,  fowls,  and  hens        -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Oblations  for  marriages,  purifications  of  women,  and  funerals    - 

Private  tithes,  lenteu       -  -  -  -  •  -  •  -  • 

/8  16     I 
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Tadcaster  church  worth  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  monastic  revenue, 
and  by  comparison  it  was  among^  the  rich  benefices  of  Yorkshire.  As 
already  suggested,  its  structural  dignity  has  from  the  beginning  been  parcel 
of  its  temporal  worth.  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  its  zenith  was 
reached  while  the  Percys  were  resident  in  the  town. 

Referring  to  the  taxation,  the  Church  of  Bolton  Percy,  another  residence, 
was  worth  £^o  yearly,  while  that  of  SpofForth,  the  prime  seat  of  residence, 
was  ^80,  that  of  Dyghton  ^20.  Each  of  these  churches  suffered  during  the 
Scottish  raid,  the  value  of  Tadcaster  falling  to  £2;^  6s.  8d.,  Spoflforth  to  ^60. 
and  Dyghton  to  ^10.  At  that  time  each  of  the  three  towns  represented  a 
very  high  degree  of  agricultural  development.  In  its  relative  value,  Tad- 
caster possessed  an  enormously  higher  state  of  cultivation  and  titheable 
prosperity  than  the  district  enjoyed  generally.  Spofforth,  however, 
approached  near  it.     Bolton  Percy  was  also  prominent,  but  below  both,  for 


Reprisals  in — 

Money  yearl}'  paid  to  our  Lord,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  for  synodals,  4s.  ;  to  the 

Archdeacon  of  York  for  procurations,  ys.  6d.  -  -  -  -116 

The  clear  value         -  -  -  -  -  847 

The  tenth  part  thereof  -  -  -  ■         i?    5i 

In  addition  to  the  vicarage  there  were  three  reputably  wealthy  chantries  in  the  church. 
Chantry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist— Robert  Smythe,  Incumbent. 

The  chantry  is  worth  in  lands  and  tenements  in  Oxton,  36s.   to  wit,   for  one 
messuage  with  22  acres  of  land  and  a  messuage  with  8  acres   of  land 
there,  14s. ;  for  two  cottages  with  orchard,  los.  ;  in  all,  60s. 
In  Tadcaster,  5s.  for  one  garden,  and  6  acres  of  arable  land,  5s.  ;  in  all,  los. 

Sum  of  the  value  clear  yearly    -  -  -  -         70     o 

The  tenth  part  thereof        -  -  -  -  70 

Chantry  of  St.  KaTherinr — William  Sandall,  Incumbent. 
The  chantry  is  worth  in  rents  and  in  ferms  of  one  messuage  with  certain  lands 
in  Ulleskelf,    57s.  8d. ;    a   cottage   in    Tadcaster   with    two   acres  and  a 
half  of  arable  land,  6s.  8d.  ;  5  cottages  with  5  orchards  worth  yearly, 
13s.  4d. ;  in  all  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -        3  '7    4 

The  tenth  part  thereof  -  -  -  -  '7    9 

Chantry  of  St.  Nicholas— John  Hurwokth,  Incumbent. 
The  chantry  is  worth  in  rents  of  a  tenement  called  I.e  George,  53s.  4d. ;  of  a 
tenement  called  Le  Crane,  13s.  4d.  ;  and  5  cottages  apart  from  the  laud, 
30s.;  in  all,  lying  in  Tadcaster  aforesaid,  yearly    -  -  -  -        4  16    8 

Reprises  in — 

Repayment  of  rent,  viz.,  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  r-s. ;  to  the  Abbot  of 
Salley,  i8d.  ;  to  the  parish  church  of  Tadcaster,  4s.  8<1.  ;  .  .  .  4^^-,  Herre- 
field  for  the  foot  of  one  le  post,  4d.  ;  in  all  yearly,  9s.  2d.  ;  having 
anciently  distributed  on  the  day  of  the  dist.  of  the  founder  of  the  chantry 
for  ever,  13d.  ;  sum,  los.  3d.     -  -  ....  10     3 

Clear  yearly  value     -  -  -  -  jC4    ^    5 

Tenth  part'thereof         ...  -  8    7I 
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there  was  not  residing  in  that  place  a  single  inhabitant  save  those  living  by 
aofricultnre. 


*■&' 


Tadcaster  is  taxed  at  £4-^  6s.  8d.,  but  fortunately  it  has  a  commercial  existence — 
largely  in  its  brewhouses  and  corn  mills,  it  must  be  observed — and  from  this  return  we 
are  able  to  give  the  earliest  published  commercial  directory  of  the  ancient  town.  The 
jurors,  whose  names  are  worth  publishing,  John  Pollard,  William  Calle,  William 
Winter,  Hugh,  son  of  Simon,  Thomas  Person,  William  de  Ledes,  William,  son  of 
Thomas  of  Stutton,  Richard,  son  of  William  of  the  same,  Hugh,  son  of  William  of 
Heselwode,  Henry  Grayne  of  the  same,  Adam,  son  of  Ivo  of  Oxton,  and  William  Chapman 
— declare  that  the  nona  of  garbs,  fleeces,  and  lambs  is  not  worth  more  than  ^'33  3s.  4d. ; 
the  emolument  of  the  church  is  in  the  rent  of  a  tenement,  40s. ;  in  the  tithe  of  the 
mill,  30s. ;  the  tithe  of  hay,  60s. ;  oblations,  principally  mortuaries,  Lent  tithes,  and 
other  small  tithes, ;(^6  13s.  4d.    Then  we  have  the  list  of  the  tradesmen  and  their  capital  : 

Symon  Hardicors,  trades  with  5  marks,  of  which  the  fifteenth  is  -            -  -     4    5i 

Thomas  de  Brandesb}',  for  his  fifteenth    ----.-  jo 

Thomas  del  Brewhous        ,,             ,,                  ......  g 

William  Fourner                 ,,,,------  8 

Benedict  de  Grymeston      ,,              ,,                  -            -            -            -            -  -         20 

Richard  del  Brewhous       ,,             ..            .            -            -            -            -             -  4 

Nicholas  de  Erdeslowe     ,,             ,,                  ......  4 

William,  son  of  the  Smith             „------  6 

William  le  Carter                               ,,                  -            -            -            -            -  -           3 

Thomas  le  Chapman  de  Sutton       ,,            -            -            -            -            -            -  3 

Robert,  son  of  Ralph                        ,,                  -            -            -            •            -  -           3 

Robert  de  Hessay,  of  Heselwod    .,.-----  3 

William  le  Chapman,  of  Oxton     ,,                 -            -             -            -            -  -           3 

And  to  give  this  statement  due  finish,  we  have  the  declaration  on  oath  that  there  are 
no  others  within  this  parish  saving  those  living  by  agriculture. 

In  the  return  of  the  Nona  taxation,  made  about  1332,  Tadcaster  shows 
signs  of  retrogression,  and  had  evidently  experienced  some  vicissitudes 
since  the  Scots  attempted  to  burn  it.  One  item  appealed  to  us  as  a  curious 
old-time  event,  speaking  of  processions  and  banners,  and  a  hilarious,  joyful 
congregation.  On  the  26th  August,  1414,  license  was  granted  to  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Salley  to  have  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  Tadcaster 
translated  from  the  28th  August,  whereon  the  said  feast  was  holden,  to  the 
Sunday  next  after  the  Feast  of  the  Declaration  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  then 
to  be  solemnly  celebrated  every  year,  because  of  the  harvest  time,  in  which 
it  happened  before.  There  is  a  very  pleasing  and  rustic  feature  in  the 
account  of  that  change.  Harvest  time  to  the  men  of  Tadcaster  was  of  great 
importance,  for  the  land  was  more  arable  than  pastoral.  Among  the  tithes 
of  more  than  a  century  previous,  we  find  enumerated  "  potherbs,"  onyons, 
cheese,  bees,  and  honey,  and  the  oblations  of  mercenaries,  merchants, 
cupers,  and  lime-burners,  also  of  malt-makers,  carpenters,  and  stone  diggers. 
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In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Normanvilles,  a  family  of 
good  standing,  were  resident  in  the  town.  Ivan  de  Norman ville,  in  1303,  and 
Isabella  de  Normanville,  in  1320,  were  benefactors  of  that  very  exclusive 

establishment,     the 
Nunnery  of  Apple- 
ton,    wherein    Mar- 
gery de  Normanville 
was  at  length  laid  to 
rest.    P,y  Will  dated 
2nd     Noveml)er, 
1408,    John    Nor- 
man v}ll,   senior, 
wishes  to  be  buried 
in     the    Church    of 
the  Blessed  Mary  at 
Tadcaster,     arainst 
the      sepulchre      of 
Bryan    Normanvyll,    his    hither.      From 
such    little    glimpses   as   these,    the   past 
relives ;    the    graveyards    are   no    longer 
mere   receptacles  for  the  dead,    1iut    are 
the   homes   of  men,  restins;-  throush  the 
centuries    from    their   labours,    and    still 
mutely  capable  of  pointing  ns  to  the  work  they  have  done. 

The  Barkers  or  Barcars  of  old  time  were  settled  in  Tadcaster  in  the 
early  Norman  era.  William  Barker,  of  Tadcaster,  the  representative  of  a 
trading  family — originally  tanners,  no  doubt — was  himself  a  man  of  impor- 
tance and  of  wealth,  not  diminished  by  his  marriage  with  Agnes,  perhaps  a 
daughter,  but  certainly  one  of  the  heirs  of  Nicholas  de  Herdeslaw,  of  a 
family  of  territorial  propert}-,  apparently  gained  by  Robert  de  Herdeslawe, 
a  citizen  of  York  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Agnes  was  the  wife  of  William 
Barker  before  1380;  so  it  will  have  been  at  the  close  of  a  fairly  long  life 
that  they  founded  the  chantry  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Tadcaster.  This  same 
William  Barker,  of  Tadcaster,  about  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1403,  by  Will 
bequeathed  to  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  blessed  Peter  of 
York,  the  carriage  by  water  of  one  shipful  of  stone. 

On  the  ist  January,  1399,  a  chantry  was  ordained  in  this  church  founded 
by  William  Barker,  of  Tadcaster,  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  for  one  chaplain  to 
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celebrate  at  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  bnilt  in  his  chapel  within  the  same 
chnrch  for  whose  snstentation  they  obtained  the  King's  license,  December 
22nd,  1395,  to  amortize  seven  messuages,  fifteen  acres  of  land,  five  acres  of 
meadow,  and  twenty  shillings  rent  in  Tadcaster,  which  they  settled  upon 
the  chaplain  and  his  successors  to  celebrate  divine  services  for  their  good 


TADCASTER 


ayiA'.'-'-'' 


Tadcaster  Ings 


estate  while  they  lived,  and  for  their  souls'  welfare  at  their  death.  William 
Barker  was  buried  in  his  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in  1403,  and  the  grave 
closed  over  a  man  who  has  not  been  forgotten,  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line 
of  men  equally  worthy.  One  John  Barker,  of  Tadcaster,  made  his  Will  7th 
November,  1680,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  this  being  Francis  Saintor. 
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During  the  controversy,  waged  some  three  years  ago  in  the  Yorkshire 
Weekly  Post,  re  the  meaning  of  the  place-name  Tadcaster,  the  writer  told 
W.  Wheater,  one  of  the  controversialists,  of  the  existence  of  this  Saintor  or 
Senter  Lane,  and  also  of  the  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a  deep 
trench,  probably  of  Roman  construction.  The  name  of  Saintor  or  Senter 
was  freely  used  in  the  correspondence,  and,  if  we  remember  righth-,  was 
supposed  to  mean  a  %\r^&—ceintiire  ;  doubtless,  the  name  of  the  lane 
originated  with  the  Saintors,  a  Tadcaster  family. 

A  later  account  of  the  chantries  at  Tadcaster,  given  by  Stevens,  is  too 
important  to  be  neglected.  Among  other  things,  it  accounts  for  the  chapel 
on  the  bridge  at  Tadcaster,  and,  as  it  was  the  work  of  a  Vavasour,  its  meaning 
must  not  be  too  lightly  accepted. 

The  Chauntrv  of  St.  Nichoi^as  in  the  Church  of  Tadcaster. 
John  HeworThe,  Incumbent. 
Founded  by  William  Barker  and  Agnes,  his  wief  (and  now  of  the  King's  found- 
acion,  by  reason  of  the  purchase  of  the  late  Erie  of  Northumberland),  dated 
the  5th  of  Januarii,  1398,  20th  Ric.  II.,  to  pray,  etc.  at  the  aulter  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  the  said  church,  and  a  yerely  obyte  in  the  said  church,  and  to 
pay  to  the  priest  and  others  I2d.  and  to  be  present  at  devyne  service  in  the 
Quyer.     It  had  lands  in  the  said  towne  to  the  yerely  value  of  ;fvi  xvis.  viiid. 

Valet  nunc  de  Claro  -  -        £^  I7s-   i^d 

The  Chauntry  of  St.  Katerine,  in  the  .said  church. 
Rafe  Chapman,  Incumbent. 
Founded  by  John  Twyvell,  4  :  Januarii,  17:  Edw.  IV.,  to  pray  for  the  soules  of 
the  founder  and  Moudey,  his  wief,  at  the  aulter  of  St.  Kateriue. 

Valet  de  Claro        -  -        ^^5  14s.  sjd. 

The  Chauntry  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the  said  church. 
John  Smyth,  Incumbent. 
William  Vavasour,  of  Badsworth,  and  William  Cleveland,  some  tyme  vicar  of 
Tadcaster,  dated  2  June  :  20  Hen.  VII.,  to  pray,  etc.  at  the  aulter  of  St  John 
Baptist,  in  the  said  church,  4  days  in  the  week,  Sunda)',  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  in  the  Quyer;  and  in  the  chappell  at  Tadcaster,  Town's  End,  a 
quarter  of  a  myle  from  the  church,  and  a  great  water  between  the  said  church 
and  chappell,  so  that  when  there  happenelh  a  flood  (or  cresit)  of  water 
the  people  cannot  come  to  the  Parish  Church,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturda)',  if  there  be  not  Festivall  or  else  to  sing  in  the  Quyer,  as  aforesaid. 

Valet  de  Claro        -  -  -        £a    l^-     6d. 

One  messuage,  in  the  holding  of  Wm.  Hyll,  with  a  barn  and  a  garth,  lying  within 
the  fildes  of  Oxton,  and  payable  to  the  King's  Majestic  for  a  tenth,  to  Sir  W.  Fairfax, 
to  the  cit}'  of  York,  to  Spofford  for  suite  of  court,  and  Tadcaster  for  lyke  .suite.  There 
is  a  vicar  which  serves  the  cure  himself,  without  assistance  of  any  other  priest.  Robert 
Smythe,  of  the  age  of  50  years,  not  learned  but  diseased  with  the  gout,  hath  none  other 
living  than  the  profits  of  the  said  chantry. 

There  is  a  chapel  in  the  said  parish  (St.  Katryne)  covered  with  stone,  which,  in 
time  past,  hath  been  an  hermitage,  wherein  a  pore,  impotent  man,  sometime  hermit 
thereof  doth  dwell,  not  able  to  pay  the  rent,  which  chapel  with  the  appurtenance  is 
worth  to  be  let  by  year  as  appeareth  by  the  rental  v.  y's,  vii-  y. 
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The  record  does  not  state  where  this  hermitage  was  situated,  but  we 
imagine  the  abode  of  the  hermit  stood  in  solitude  and  peace  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  in  the  fields  of  Oxton. 

Just  beyond,  and  around  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  or  '  Tadcaster  Town 
End,'  much  interesting  old  property  still  exists ;  one  antique  cottage,  prob- 
ably dating  from  Tudor  times,  is  known  as  the  '  Priest's  House.'  It  was  in 
the  cellar  of  this  house,  and  embedded  in  earth  of  the  floor,  that  a  piscina, 
finely  sculptured  on  three  sides  with  arms  of  the  Nevilles,  Percys,  and 
Warrens,  was  discovered.* 

The  mills  (there  were  three  water-mills  in  the  Thirteenth  Century)  have 
for  many  centuries  been  a  leading  feature  in  the  trade  of  Tadcaster.  They 
were  a  source  of  goodly  income  and  were  held  by  the  early  lords  with  a 
tenacious  grip.  When  the  monasteries,  patronised  by  the  Percys,  were  on 
the  look  out  for  something  to  yield  a  good  revenue,  they  viewed  the  great 
Soke  Mills  with  a  greedy  eye.  Henry  de  Percy,  for  the  weal  of  his  own  soul 
and  that  of  his  wife,  Helen,  gave  to  Helaugh  two  markst  yearly  out  of  the 
rent  of  the  mill  of  Tadcaster.  A  moiety  at  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  another  moiety  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  "each  to  be 
paid  by  the  hands  of  my  bailiffs,"  so  that  none  should  have  a  right  to  inter- 
vene under  any  pretext.  The  presentation  of  this  Thirteenth  Century  charter, 
had  been  deemed  worthy  of  great  celebration  and  eclat  in  Tadcaster,  for  the 
witnesses  were  the  cream  of  local  magnates  ;  Nigel  de  Plumpton,  Nigel  of 
Deighton,  Robert  de  Briis,  of  Thorparch  (presumably  the  ancestor  of  the 
King  of  Scotland),  Richard  de  Normanville,  and  many  others.  The  two 
marks  of  that  day  were  equal  to  ^40  of  present  money,  from  which  we  may 
surely  judge  the  value  of  Tadcaster  mills  in  olden  time. 

*  See  illustration,  page  33.  t  A  mark  equal  to  one  pound  sterling. 
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HE  erection  of  the  bridge  at  Tadcaster  (half  the  width  only  as  it  exists 
to-day),  doubtless  the  second  structure,  for  we  should  imagine  there 
was  a  rude  timber  bridge  dating  from  early  Norman  times,  if  not 
beyond  that  period,  can  be  approximately  dated  about  1235-45.  That  date 
is  warranted  by  the  cartulary  of  Helaugh,  which  in  one  instance  makes  a 
penalty  of  two  shillings  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  for  a  tenement  in 
Smaws,  to  be  paid  to  the  fabric  of  the  bridge  at  Tadcaster.  In  another 
instance,  of  a  little  earlier  period,  the  penalty  is  to  be  paid  to  the  fal:»ric 
of  the  church  of  Helaugh.  So  we  may  rightly  assume  that  the  building 
of  the  bridge  followed  shortly  after  Helaugh  Priory  had  been  completed. 
The  cartulary  gives  sufficient  evidence  for  this  assumption. 

In  the  little  hamlet  of  Smaw^s — in  one  instance  '  Smahuses,'  in  several 
others  the  town  of  'Smaws' — the  craftsmen  who  directed  the  building 
of  the  monastic  edifices  have  been  located.  So  w-ell  did  they  thrive  in  their 
occupation,  that  they  appear  to  have  become  property  owners.  Richard  the 
Mason,  doubtless  the  progenitor  of  a  host  of  other  Masons,  realised  for 
himself  a  half-acre  in  Spikmay-croft,*  and  in  the  end  gave  it  to  the  Canons 
in  free  use  and  perpetual  alms.  Beatrice,  the  wife  of  Hugh  the  ]\Iason — she 
is  described  as  '  femina,'  but  in  charity  we  translate  this  as  '  wife'— also  gave 
to  the  Convent  her  half-acre  in  Spikmay-croft,  in  the  territory  of  Smaws;  and 
so  by  diligent  '  gathering'  of  what  had  value,  the  Canons  obtained  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  township,  including  the  messuage  given  to  iheni  by  Oliver  de 
Brincle,  to  wit,  that  which  Oliver  purchased  of  Henry,  son  of  John  do  Percy, 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  this  latter  gift  being  Jordan  de  Sancta  Maria,  the 
founder  of  the  Priory.  Robert,  the  brother  of  Richard  the  ccmentarian,  is  also 
upon  the  scene  in  these  Smaws  transactions,  and  so  is  Thomas  ^Mariscall, 

*  Spikeniay  (or  S])ikemar.v,  exteiide.l)  was  a  Middle-age  aud  a  most  interesting  name 
for  the  sweet-smelling  Rosemary,  after  which  shrub  the  lane  from  the  old  ford  to  the  Roman 
road  in  Tadcaster  is  still  named.     Both  branches  and  blossoms  are  spike-like. 
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whose  name  implies  that  he  did  the  smith's  work,  and  he  Hkewise  so  throve 
that  the  name  of  Mariscall  was  a  power  in  Tadcaster  centuries  later.  Alan,  the 
csementarius  (a  stone  cutter),  is  also  recorded,  so  that  in  fact  we  have  a 
body  of  master  craftsmen  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  work,  which  doubtless  they  found  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge 
of  Tadcaster,  when  the  Canons  of  Helaugh  began  to  find  their  services  super- 
fluous. And  a  right  strong,  well-finished  structure  have  these  masons 
handed  down  to  our  time ;  every  stone  properly  dressed,  squared,  pointed, 
evenly  balanced  and  adjusted,  so  that  it  has  withstood  the  shock  of  battle  and 
the  onrush  of  water  for  many  generations  !     Yet  the  measurements  adopted 


TADCASTER    BRIDGE,    LOOKING    SOUTH. 


by  the  masons  had  been  prompted  more  by  the  mind  than  the  use  of  the 
measuring  rod.  Standing  beneath  the  arches,  we  are  struck  by  its  appear- 
ance of  stability  and  the  effective  simplicity  and  general  form  of  the  work. 
Leland,  in  speaking  of  this  bridge,  says  it  contained  '  eight  fair  arches  of  stone, 
strengthened  by  solid  rounded  buttresses  to  stay  the  great  pressure  of  Avater 
at  flood  time.'  We  fully  endorse  Leland's  remarks.  Fair  and  stately,  and, 
what  is  of  great  interest,  each  mason  has  left  his  '  mark  '  upon  his  work, 
where  it  still  remains  to  be  seen.  The  greater  part  of  the  stones  in  the 
structure  bear  a  signature  ;  there  are  hundreds.  Could  we  but  read  them, 
a  flood  of  light  would  be  thrown  on  to  the  builders  of  this  bridge. 
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Alan  the  INIasoii  was  a  tenant  of  Annabel,  daughter  of  Peter  de 
Ardyngton,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  nunnery  at  that  place  ;  and  so  his 
daughter  may  have  been  a  spectator  of  the  erection  of  at  least  some  parts  of 
the  nunnery.  So  we  find  the  cartulary  of  the  Canon  of  Helaugh  has  not 
uselessly  lain  unread  these  long  centuries.  It  contains  many  side-lights  that 
can  yet  illuminate  the  darker  spots  of  the  history  of  Wharfcdale.  The  bridge 
was  altered  to  its  present  width  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  his  peram1)ulation  of  Yorkshire  about  1540,  Leland  visited  Tadcaster, 
and  for  his  interesting  account  we  owe  him  full  recognition.     He  tells  that 
"Tadcaster  standeth  a  mile  from  Watling  Street  that  tendeth  more  towards 
Cairlyel  and  crosseth  over  Wherf  at  a  place  called  St.  Helens  ford.     Tad- 
caster standeth  on  the  higher  ripe  of  Wharfe  river,  and  is  a  good  thoroughfare. 
The  bridge  over  Wharfe  hath  eight  fair  arches  of  stone.    Some  say  that  it 
was  last  made  of  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Tadcaster.     A  mighty 
great  hill,  dykes  and  garth  of  this  castle  on  Wharfe,  be  yet  seen,  a  little  above 
the  bridge.     It  seemeth  by  the  plot,  that  it  was  a  right  stately  thing."     Well 
done,    John  !     When  the  bridge  was  '  last  made,'  it  was  built  out  of  the 
castle,  and  this  we  find  was  the  story  in  1540.     Now,  we  may  ask :  \\'hen 
was  it  '  first  made '  ? — and  out  of  that  inquiry  comes  another  :  When  was  the 
castle  demolished,  and  'the  mighty  great  hill '  relieved  of  the  burden  for  which 
it  was  never  intended  ?  That  '  mighty  great  hill,'  with  dykes  and  garth,  but 
no  masonry  of  moment  now  to  be  seen,  has  a  very  striking  likeness  to  an 
artificial  mound,  such  as  the  Celts  threw  up  here  and  there  and  secured 
with  a  moat  and  stockade.     We  doubt  if  ever  human  eye  saw  that  '  castle  ' 
worked  out  in  hard,  palpable  stone  and  lime.    The  site  of  Castle  Hill  marks 
the  dawn  of  the  historic  period ;  the  mounds,  a  few  )'ards  to  the  north-west 
and  separated  by  the  site  of  the  old  town  moat  from  the  former,  belong  more 
properly  to  the  prehistoric  date.    However,  we  know  the  bridge  '  hath  eight 
fair  arches  of  stone,'  according  to  reliable  John  Leland.     We  do  not  believe 
that  any  appreciable  damage  was  done  to  the  structure  in  the  fight  that  waged 
about  it  in  1642  ;  the  guns  of  that  day  would  have  little  effect  upon  such 
masonry.    Doubtless  neither  party  had  any  motive  for  damaging  the  bridge  ; 
certainly  not  the  Royalists,  for  doing  so  would  only  have  hindered  their 
passage  over  the  river.     All  the  same  the  fight  was  fiercely  waged  about 
this  structure. 

The  bridge  described  by  Leland  was  narrow,  and  not  intended  ibr 
the  carriage  of  heavy,  cumbersome  wagons  loaded  with  stone  conveyed 
hither   from    the  magnesian  quarries  at   Thevesdale   for   the  building  of 
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York  Minster,  whence  the  greater  need  for  its  widening  later  when  road 
transit  was  found  to  be  speediest.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  only  a  rude  wooden  structure,  totally  unfitted  for  the  passage 
of  heavy  loads,  hence  the  labour  and  cost  of  shipment  by  water  from  Tad- 
caster  to  York. 

P\irther,  the  roads  of  that  period  were  in  a  wretched  state  of  repair, 
and  the  old  Roman  way  had  become  untraceable  through  centuries  of  neglect. 
Anyway,  the  stone  was  carted  or  brought  on  sleds  to  Tadcaster  and  from 
thence  transported  on  barges  down  the  river  Wharfe  to  its  junction  with  the 
Ouse,  and  from  there  towed  up  the  stream  to  York, 

The  famous  limestone  quarries  at  Jackdaw  Crag,  known  for  many  ages, 

furnished  the 
lime  that  the 
Romans  used. 
In  1333,  when 
Edward  III. 
had  been  visit- 
ing this  dis- 
trict, he  was 
at  Aberford  on 
the  30th  March, 
when  he  had 
quite  a  press  of 
business  touch- 
ing events  on 
the  Scottish 
border  — and 
left  for  Scot- 
land. While 
at  Newcastle, 
22nd  April,  he 

ordered  the  bailiffs  of  Tadcaster  to  send  by  the  River  Wharfe  to  Newcastle, 

stones  from  the  quarries  for  the  military  engines. 

"  For  the  carriage  of  120 of  stone  from  the  quarry  at  Thievesdale  unto  the 

water  of  Tadcaster,  by  Robert  Hardy,  by 46..,  and  by  carriage  of  the  same  ship 

from  Tadcaster  to  York  by  John  Blackburu,  at  6d.  each  tuntygyht," 

In  the  Monasttcon  Anglicainnn  there  is  a  grant  from  Robert  le  Vavasour, 
giving,  granting,  and  confirming  for  a  pure  and  perpetual  alms  to  God  and 
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the  blessed  Peter,  and  to  the  Church  of  York,  for  the  health  of  his  soul  and 
the  souls  of  his  wife  Julian  and  his  ancestors,  "a  full  and  free  passage 
through  the  ancient  and  customary  paths  and  ways,  without  any  impedi- 
ment and  contradiction  in  going  and  returning  along  Thevesdale,  which  is 
my  own  free  tenure,  for  what  shall  have  occasion  to  rebuild  or  enlarge  the 
said  church." 

After  the  disastrous  fire,  caused  by  Jonathan  jMartin,  February  ist, 
1829,  o^^^  of  the  first  to  tender  assistance  towards  the  restoration  was  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Vavasour,  who  sent  '  with  an  offer  of  stone  from  the  quarries 
from  which  the  church  was  built,  ^25.'  This  truly  enlightened  and  liberal 
act  of  hereditary  munificence  was  cordialh"  accepted.  Brown's  History  of 
York  Minster  states  "that  the  stone  required  for  the  repairs  was  obtained 
from  the  quarries  of  Huddlestone  and  Tadcaster,  and  also  from  the  old 
quarry  of  Thievesdale,  which  was  allowed  to  be  freel)-  used  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Vavasour,  in  addition  to  his  donation,  ^^25." 


CHAPTER    VI. 


BHILLIPvS  says  Tadcaster  was  perhaps  situated  on  the  site  of  Calcaria, 
"  but  we  look  for  the  ditch  and  bank  in  vain."  P'ortunately  we  have 
Camden's  testimony,  which,  like  John  Leland's,  is  reliable  evidence. 
He  states  that  on  his  visit  the  vestiges  of  the  trench  around  the  original 
camp  and  the  old  town  were  visible  in  his  time,  and  what  Camden  stated 
over  three  hundred  5^ears  ago  is  equally  true  to-day.  The  trench  can  still 
be  traced,  though  faintly,  encompassing  the  town  bow  shape  ;  its  greatest 
width  being  where  it  crosses  the  main  street  leading  to  the  bridge  ;  north  and 
south  the  extremities  join  on  to  the  river.  Speight,  in  his  description  of 
Lower  Wharfedale,  calls  this  a  Civil  War  trench.  Camden's  testimony 
completely  refutes  this  statement.  The  vestiges  of  the  trench  which  the 
antiquary  marked  were  doubtless  pre  Mornian,  and  point  strongly  to  Roman- 
Celtic  times.  The  Legionary  Way,  which  ran  almost  straight  as  an  arrow 
from  Headley  Bar  to  Stutton  Grove,  pointing  in  direct  line  to  the 
present  church,  is  as  plain  to  our  mind  as  a  pikestaff.  The  railway  crosses 
the  site  of  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  signal  box,  just  to  the  east  of  the 
station.  About  three  hundred  paces  or  so  further,  the  line  of  road  crosses 
the  site  of  the  old  town  trench,  and  also  enters  within  the  barrier  of  ancient 
Calcaria,  whence  it  passes  over  the  river  and  runs  in  a  fairly  direct  line 
eastwards  to  York. 

Whilst  excavating  for  sewerage  purposes  in  Station  Road,  June,  1902, 
this  paved  road  of  the  Romans  was  accidentally  laid  bare.  Its  coiirse 
crossed  slantwise  under  the  present  road  in  the  direction  of  the  ford,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  church,  and  climbed  the  opposite  bank,  as  now  indicated  by 
Rosemary-  Lane. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  early  history  of  Tadcaster.  That 
it  was  originally  a  Celtic  camp,  and  later  a  Roman  castruni^  has  been  fully 
ascertained ;  altered  and  remodelled  by  Dane,  Saxon,  and  Norman.  Its 
importance     is    clearly    owing     to     its     jDosition     on    the     banks     of    a 
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tidal  river,  the  only  available  crossing  place  liereabonts,  and  it  was  also 
of  great  strategical  significance  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to 
Kboracnni.  Unlike  York,  vestiges  of  Roman  work  in  stone,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military  road,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in 
Tadcaster.  Yet,  without  this  lack  of  material  proof,  the  spot  bears  the 
genuine  impress  of  hoar  antiquity. 

The  Romans  always  selected  the  position  to  which  nature  gave  the  best 
means  of  strength,  security,  and  provision  against  sudden  surprise,  and  also 
some  sure  means  of  escape — such  spots  as  a  high  bank  protected  by  a  river, 
where  access  could  be  easily  cut  off  by  encircling  the  camp  with 
water.  On  the  evidence,  that  has  been  the  case  at  Tadcaster  (apart 
from  the  outer  or  town  trench,  which  would  make  the  spot  doubly  secure). 
In  many  instances,  the  Normans  built  their  castles  on  the  sites  of  Roman 
forts.  It  was  doubtless  so  at  Tadcaster.  It  was  a  site  so  eligible,  standing 
by  the  side  of  a  great  military  road  where  it  crossed  the  river,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  being  the  key  to  York  from  the  west.  By  careful 
examination  of  the  substructure  of  Castle  Hill,  wc  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  stone-built  castle  of  Norman  erection  never  existed  here.  In  the 
first  years  following  the  Conquest  the  smaller  castles  were  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  wood,  and  the  only  implement  the  vassals  required  for  their 
construction  was  a  hatchet.  Standing  in  the  Grammar  School  garden  it  is 
(piite  easy,  in  imagination,  to  rebuild  this  stronghold  of  wood  ;  and  repeople 
the  spot  with  the  life  and  activity  of  Norman  days.  From  the  high  watch- 
tower  the  ground  could  be  surveyed  for  miles  away. 

The  relics  of  Roman  settlement  found  at  Tadcaster  are  chiefly  coins  and 
pottery.  The  precincts  of  Castle  Hill  have  yielded  a  goodly  number,  of 
which  Mr.  James  Varley  possesses  a  collection,  among  them  being  speci- 
mens bearing  the  imprint  of  Claudius,  Hadrian,  and  Constantine.  Whilst 
dredging  for  sand  in  the  river  bed,  Roman  water  bottles  and  wine  jars  (one 
unique  specimen  with  two  loop  handles)  have  been  found  from  time  to  time. 
The  one  shown  to  the  writer  some  twelve  years  ago  cannot  now  be  traced. 
Two  others  were  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  S'.  Hodgson.  Another  fine 
example  of  Roman  ware  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Fieldens,  of  Grimstou 
Park  ;  two  are  owned  by  Mr.  Tindall,  West  \'illas,  Tadcaster.  The 
larger  one  when  found  was  packed  with  human  l)ones.  Perhaps  two  of 
the  rarest  are  those  belonging  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Allbutt,  of  Leeds.  All  of 
the  above  have  been  found  embedded  in  the  sand  in  the  river  bed,  doubt- 
less the  means  of  preserving  them. 
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Sections  of  tlie  trench  or  moat,  formerly  half-circling  the  town  west  of 
the  river,  are  still  in  evidence.  In  the  earlier  centuries  this  defence,  with  its 
rude  wall  or  vallum  of  earth  lining  the  inner  bank  on  the  town  side,  had 
been  of  great  significance  in  protecting  the  old  vill  from  sudden  attack  on 
the  west. 


\By  permission  of  Dr.  H.  A.  AlUmtt. 
ROMAN   WARE   FOUND  AT  TADCASTER. 

Let  us  begin  our  *  perambulation '  near  the  bank  of  the  Wharfe  at 
Castle  Hill  Terrace,  between  which  houses  and  the  ancient  mounds  a 
score  yards  or  so  to  the  north-west  separate  the  prehistoric  from  the 
historic.  Here,  in  the  meadows,  by  the  side  of  Castle  Hill  Wood, 
the  contour  of  the  moat  is  still  plainly  to  be  seen ;  thence  it  ran  through 
the  old  farmyard  into  the  Leeds  road,  and  along  a  line  now  coinciding 
with  the  whole  row  of  cottage  property  in  St.  Joseph  Street.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  street  was  known  locally  as  Back-town  Lane  (or  Far-back 
Lane).  In  several  places  the  yards  and  gardens  show  evident  signs  of 
depression  ;  which  took  j)lace  where  the  moat  has  been  filled  in.    Further 
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along  this  street  stands  a  large  dilapidated  lionse,  formerly  the  workhonse, 
which  in  the  past  has  also  done  dnty  as  a  prison.  This  house  gauges  accur- 
ately the  position  of  the  moat :  it  stands,  from  front  to  back,  fully  within  the 
compass  of  the  trench.  The  prison  cells,  gloomy  enough  for  anyone  to  be 
immured  in,  have  evidently  needed  little  excavation  for  that  object.  The  an- 
tique iron-plated  door,  and  the  huge  bolt  and  lock  of  the  prison,  still  remain  ; 
and  here,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  evildoers  of  Tadcaster 
occasionally  found  a  night's  shelter,  their  bed  a  litter  of  straw  on  the  earthen 
floor.  At  each  end  of  this  house  the  contour  and  depression  of  the  trench 
are  well  marked  ;  the  width  about  thirteen  yards,  and  the  depth  still  full\- 
eight  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street.  Hence,  all  along  the  continuous 
line  of  the  ancient  moat  wall,  on  the  town  side,  is  uniform  in  facing,  and, 
at  the  back  of  the  houses,  is  traceable  deep  beneath  the  present  level.  Mr. 
Varley  well  remembers  the  filling  up  of  the  moat  behind  the  new  brick 
houses  at  the  south  end  of  St.  Joseph  Street.  Men  now  living  have  heard 
their  fathers  tell  how,  as  youths,  they  used  to  vault  across  the  trench  with 
the  aid  of  a  long  pole. 

The  line  of  trench  now  crosses  the  High  Street  past  the  '  Howden 
Arms'  to  the  corner-gate  entrance  of  John  Smith's  Tadcaster  Brewery. 
Here,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  cellar  of  the  brewery,  there  were  dis- 
covered, about  thirty  years  ago,  embedded  in  sand  and  gravel,  several  flint 
arrow-heads,  one  axe-head  of  eight-inch  blade,  some  chisel-shaped  flints,  and 
several  flakes  of  flint,  and  also  a  skeleton  supposed  to  be  that  of  an  ancient 
Briton.  Along  Centaur— Saintor— or  Centre  Lane,*  running  parallel  with 
the  west  face  of  the  Smith's  Brewery,  stood,  thirty-three  years  ago,  a  row 
of  cottages,  occupying  the  site  of  the  trench,  like  those  in  St.  Joseph  Street, 
with  a  similar  high  wall  facing  the  little  yards  at  the  back.  Immediately 
south  of  the  brewery  the  depression  showing  the  line  of  moat  is  again 
visible,  whence  it  passes  on  the  north  of  the  gasworks  and  runs  into  the 
Ings  almost  due  east.  Hereabouts,  years  ago,  opposite  the  old  brewery,  the 
ancient  hollow  became  a  tipping-place  for  local  rubbish,  and  has  now  been 
filled  up  above  the  common  level.  Nearer  to  the  sluggish  river,  almost 
hidden  in  willows  and  rank  vegetation,  a  hollow  channel  runs  parallel  with 
and  eventually  converges  into  the  stream.  Here,  on  the  banks,  stands  the 
old  Crane  House,  and  near  to  on  the  opposite  l)ank  an  old  water  mill 
formerly  existed. 

•  Francis  vSaintor,  a  native  of  Tadcaster,  from  which  the  name  of  the  lane  may  come 
we  have  previonsly  mentioned.  In  Barley's  Dictionary,  1726,  is  the  word  jth'"''/"',  "leaninji: 
a  belt  or  srirdle.     Chancer  also  makes  use  of  the  word. 
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The  Passing  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  Princes  through 

THE  Streets  of  Tadcaster 

ON  THEIR  Visits  to  and  from  York. 

All  through  the  centuries  Tadcaster  has  been  now  and  again  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  Royalty,  and  stirring  scenes  and  incidents  have  times  out 
of  number,  been  witnessed— all  that  brilliant  display,  grandeur,  panoply  and 
mediaeval  pageantry  surrounding  Princes  in  the  days  of  old.  The  town  has 
also  had  its  full  share  in  the  turbulence,  strife,  and  action  of  civil  war,  which, 
in  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  so  clouded  the  atmosphere  of 
national  life.  The  middle  of  the  bridge  was  the  utmost  bound  of  the  Ainsty, 
and  here  Royalty  were  alwa}'s  met  by  the  magnates  of  York. 

King  John,  in  his  varied  wanderings  hither  and  thither,  visited  Tadcaster 
more  than  once.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1209,  this  monarch  and  his  court 
were  in  Tadcaster.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been  entertained  at  *  Ye 
Hall  of  my  Lord  Percy.'  The  three  Edwards,  during  the  Scottish  War, 
would  also  grace  the  old  town  with  their  presence. 

Through  the  streets  of  Tadcaster  fled  the  wreck  of  the  vanquished 
Lancastrians  after  their  defeat  at  Towton  Moor,  Palm  Sunday,  1461.  What 
appalling  and  heartrending  scenes  of  carnage,  after  that  ten  hours'  fight, 
strewed  the  field  and  the  whole  course  of  flight,  from  the  heights  of  Towton 
to  the  bridge  of  Tadcaster  and  even  beyond,  for  the  chase  and  skirmishing 
continued  as  far  as  the  walls  of  York !  We  are  told,  by  an  old  writer,  that 
even  the  waters  of  the  Wharfe  were  tinged  with  the  crimson  stain — and  well 
might  this  be  after  such  a  holocaust.  Who  can  picture  that  av/fnl 
scene  of  wildness  and  confusion  which  took  place  in  the  streets  of  the  old 
town?  It  verily  appeared  as  if  the  hounds  of  hell  had  been  let  loose.  The 
Earl  Percy,  hereditary  ruler  of  Tadcaster,  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  and  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  army  on  the  field, 
and  he  and  his  brother,  Sir  Richard  Percy,  were  amongst  the  titled  slain. 
Doubtless  the  fisihting  element  of  Tadcaster  followed  the  banner  of  their 
chieftain  to  the  fight,  and  so  we  can  easily  understand  the  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants as  the  fugitives  fled  through  the  streets  or  sought  to  hide  or  defend 
themselves  within  their  own  homes.  Many  a  widow  and  fatherless  child 
did  long  mourn  their  loss  on  that  day. 

Although  we  have  no  historic  evidence  of  the  fact,  some  portion  of  the 
pursuers  may  have  reached  Tadcaster  by  the  shorter  cut  from  Towton,  via 
Grimston  Park,  and  over  the  ancient  bridge  of  the  Cock  near  its  confluence 
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with  the  Wharfe,  and  by  a  swift  descent  may  have  intercepted  the  remnants 
of  the  army,  and  thus  added  to  the  wild  scene  of  confusion  which  took  place 
about  the  old  bridge.     What  a  dismal  tragedy  this  picture  of  civil  war  and 

strife  presents  !  The  confused 
clamour  and  tumult,  the 
hoarse  sound  of  a  multitude, 
the  neighing  and  galloping 
of  riderless  steeds  and  exult- 
ant shouts  of  the  victors  ;  the 
shrieks  and  dying  despair  of 
the  vanquished  and  terror- 
stricken  adherents  of  the 
Red  Rose;  the  burning 
passion  and  thirst  for 
blood  depicted  on  the  visage 
of  the  victors,  killing  with- 
out mercy  or  distinction 
all  who  came  in  their  path  ! 
And  this  story  of  civil  strife 
and  carnage,  witnessed  in  the 
dying  light  of  a  cold  March 
evening  in  the  streets  of 
Tadcaster,  was  often  repeated 
round  the  w inter's  fi  re 
and  transmitted  orally  from 
father  to  son  for  many 
generations. 

King  Henry  and  his 
fighting  spouse  had  their 
headquarters  at  York  during 
this  time,  and  when  the 
wreck  of  their  army  turned 
and  fled  down  the  slippery- 
banks  to  the  sullen  Cock,  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Somerset, 
seeing  their  cause  was  lost,  pushed  forward  to  York  on  the  wings  of  speed 
to  acquaint  their  Majesties  of  the  disaster  following  in  their  wake,  thus 
giving  them, a  little  time  to  make  good  their  escape  towards  the  borders. 


BATTI,H-AXK,    FOUND    IN    THE   VALI^EY  OF   THE 
COCK,    NEAR   TOWTON; 

Now  ill  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumherland, 
hy  whose  permission  the  illustration  is  shewn. 
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Edward  and  Warwick  arrived  before  the  walls  early  on  the  ]\Ionday,  only  to 
find  the  rival  rose  had  fled.* 

Edward  IV.  and  Richard  of  York  passed  through  the  streets  of  Tad- 
caster  on  divers  occasions.  Edward  was  in  the  old  town  19th  j\Iarch,  1471, 
and  from  thence  marched  south  on  the  trail  of  Warwick,  which  ended  in 
that  notable  fight  at  Barnet,  when  he  who  had  been  the  central  figure 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  last  of  the  barons  and  king-maker,  fought 
his  last  fight,  and  with  him  passed  away  that  old  order,  the  mediaeval 
splendour  and  power  of  the  great  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Turning  from  the  sterner  episodes  of  history,  a  different  scene  of 
mediceval  procession  is  recorded  in  i486.  Henry  VII.,  who,  by  his  diplomacy, 
united  the  rival  roses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  came  to  Tadcaster  on  his 
journey  to  York.     John  Leland,  in  picturesque  language,  says  : 

"At  Tadcaster  the  King,  richl)'  besene  in  a  gowue  of  clothe  of  golde,  furred  with 
ernij-n,  toke  his  courser.  His  heusheman  and  folowers,  also  in  goldsmythes  work,  were 
richly  besene." 

He  was  met  on  the  bridge — the  utmost  bound  of  the  Ainsty — by  the  sheriffs 
of  York,  with  two  aldermen  and  forty  horsemen,  all  handsomely  apparelled, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  other  officers  met  him  in  state  at  Bilbrough 
Cross. 

*  We  have  a  vivid  description  of  much  of  Lower  Wharfedale  some  five  centuries  ago, 
although  it  conies  in  the  shape  of  a  record  of  alienation  of  the  estates  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northum1)erland,  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  On  the  loth  August,  1462, 
the  King  grants  to  his  brother  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the 
Manors  of  L5'nton,  Letheley,  Tadcaster,  and  the  Manor  and  Lordship  of  Helagh,  in  the  county 
of  the  City  of  York,  and  all  lands  late  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland;  and  also  the 
Lordship  and  Manor  of  Kyme,  and  all  lands  and  possessions  in  the  Countv  of  Lincoln,  late  of 
William  Tailboys,  Kt.,  in  the  King's  hands.  Tailboys  was  then  resident  at  Newton-Kyme  ; 
so  disastrous  Towton  was  felt  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Cock.  This  grant  to  Clarence  seems  to 
have  been  modified  slightly  at  a  later  period,  for  on  the  2nd  Jul}-,  1465,  it  appears  as  includ- 
ing the  Manor  and  Lordship  of  Helagh,  with  its  members — and  these  include  Smaw  and 
Hagandeby — and  20  messuages,  300  acres  of  land,  20  acres  of  meadow,  loo  acres  of  moor,  3 
water  mills  for  corn  and  a  fulling  mill  in  Tadcaster;  16  messuages  in  the  city  of  York,  the 
advowsons  and  patronages  of  the  Priory  of  Helagh,  the  Abbe}-  of  Saunyngterhait,  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Castlegate,  the  two  chantries  called  "Holmes'  Chauntries  "  in  the  Church  of 
Castlegate  ;  the  Manors  of  SpofForth,  Lynton,  &c.,  and  20  messuages,  300  acres  of  land,  80 
acres  of  meadow,  20  acres  of  pasture,  and  100  acres  of  moor  in  Tadcaster;  the  Manor  and 
Lordship  of  Tadcaster,  with  its  members,  and  the  advowsons  and  patronages  of  the  Abbey 
of  Salley,  the  Abbey  of  Feryby,  the  Churches  of  vSpofifoith,  Kirkby  Overblowses,  and  a 
chantry  at  the  altar  of  .St.  Katherine  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Tadcaster.  There  are  many 
features  in  this  picture  which  lead  us  to  regard  it  with  a  very  great  interest. 
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On  July  I5tli,  1503,  Princess  Margaret,  dangliter  of  this  Tudor  monarch, 
on  her  journey  north  to  join  her  royal  husband,  James  of  Scotland,  came  to 
Tadcaster.  She  was  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  the  red  and  white 
roses,— that  floral  feud  which  had  caused  England  to  weep  in  streams 
of  blood.  She  was  escorted  by  the  young  Earl  of  Northumberland  "well 
horst  upon  a  fayr  corser,  with  a  forr  cloth  to  the  ground  of  cramsyn  velvett, 
all  horded  of  orfavery."  The  princess  rode  in  a  '  chayr,'  borne  between  two 
palfreys  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  What  vivid  pictures  of  old-time  regal 
pageantry  do  these  royal  journeyiugs  conjure  forth  !  The  following  is  from 
the  original  record  of  her  journey  : 

"The  fifteenth  day  of  the  said  iiionneth,  departed  the  Queue  fro  Pouufret,  in 
faire  company,  as  other  times  before,  the  Mayr,  Aklermen,  Bourges,  and  Habitanns  in 
the  conveying  of  her,  and  from  thens  she  want  to  Dynner  to  Dadcaster.  " 

Doubtless  a  gay  and  goodly  company,  that  which  adorned  the  streets  of 
Calcaria  on  that  occasion — all  the  lords  and  squires  of  the  North  were  there  ! 
The  bells  rang  sweetly,  and  the  minstrels  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
played  their  pipes,  sacbuts,  and  shaulms  so  merrily,  that  it  was  delightful 
and  '  faire  to  heare.' 

"  And  at  the  partyng  after  Dynner,  cam  to  hyr  my  Lord  Latymr  and  my  Lady  his  WifTe, 
vary  well  appoynted,  companyed  of  manj-  Geutylmen  and  Gent}^ women,  to  the  Nombre 
of  L.  Horses,  hys  folk  arayed  in  Liveray.  And  out  of  the  said  Dadcaster  cam  the  two 
Shriffs  of  the  city  of  Vorke,  wellcommyng  the  Queue  in  their  I-Vaunchyses,  in  Companj' 
of  man}'  Officers  of  the  Towne,  and  both  Bourges  and  Habitanns,  well  honestly  apoN-nted 
and  horst,  to  the  Nombre  of  iiiixx-  Horsys.  And  two  Mille  fro  Dadcaster  cam  to  her  the 
Lord  Scronpp,  of  Bolton,  and  the  I<ord  Scroupp.  of  L^psall,  his  soue,  in  company  of 
many  Gentylmen,  well  appoynted,  and  ther  Folke  in  suchwise  to  the  Nombre  of  xx. 
Horsys  of  ther  Liverays,  and  well  Horsys.  And  fore  Mille  from  the  sayd  Towne  met  the 
sayd  Queue  and  T^ady  Conyars  uobh'  drest,  and  in  her  C^ompany  many  Gentylwomeu 
and  others  honestly  appoynted  to  the  Nombre  of  60  Horsys." 

King  James,  in  his  triumphal  progress  from  Edinburgh  to  Loudon  for 
kingdom  and  crown,  was  met  "  uppon  Saturday,  the  i6th  April,  by  John 
Robinson  and  George  Buck,  Sheriffs  of  Yorke,  with  tlu-iv  white  roddes,  being 
accompanycd  with  an  hundreth  cittizens,  and  threescore  other  esquiers, 
gentlemen,  and  others,  the  most  substantial  per.sons  being  all  well  mounted. 
They  received  the  King  at  the  east  end  of  Skip  Bridge,  which  was  the  utmost 
bonndes  of  the  Libertyes  of  the  Cittie  of  Yorke,  and  there  kneeling,  the 
sheriflfes  delivered  their  wdiite  roddes  unto  the  King  with  acknowledgment 
of  their  love  and  allegiance  unto  his  majesty,  for  which  the  King,  with  cheer- 
full  countenance  thanked  them  and  gave  them  their  roddes  agayne,  the  which 
the\-  carried  all  the  wa\-  upright  in  their  handes,  ryding  all  the  way  next 
before  the  Sergeant-at-Armes  until  they  came  to  the  citie."  On  the  Saturday 
evening,  Sunday,  aiul  until  the  afternoon  of  ^Monday,  Jamie  of  vScotland 
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was  entertained  by  the  nobility  and  mayoralty  right  sumptuously,  but  the 
records  of  these  doings  belong  rather  to  the  History  of  York. 

The  chronicler  of  the  event  informs  us  "  at  Tenne  of  the  Clock  the 
King,  with  his  Royal  Traine,  went  to  the  Lord  Major's  House  and  there 
dined  ;  after  dinner  the  King  walked  to  the  Deane's  House,  and  was  there 
entertained  with  a  Banquette.  At  the  Deanerie  the  King  took  horse  and 
passed  through  the  Cittie  forth  at  Micklegate  towards  Grimstone,  the  house 
of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  the  Earl  of  Cumberlande  and  the  Lord  Major 
beareing  the  Sword  and  Mace  before  the  King  untill  they  came  unto  the 
house  of  St.  Kathren,*  at  which  place  the  Earl  said  :  '  Is  it  your  Majestie's 
Pleasure  that  I  deliver  the  Sword  agayne  unto  my  Lord  Major,  for  he  is  now 
at  the  utmost  Partes  of  the  Liberties  of  this  Cittie  ? '  Then  the  King  willed 
the  Earl  to  deliver  the  Major  his  sword  again.  Then  the  Major  alighted 
from  his  horse  and  kneeling  took  his  leave  of  the  King,  and  the  King,  pull- 
ing off  his  glove  tooke  the  Major  by  the  hande  and  gave  him  thankes,  and 
so  rode  towards  Grimstone,  being  attended  by  the  Shriefifes  to  the  Midell  of 
Tadcaster  Bridge,  being  the  utmost  Boundes  of  their  Liberties.  The  next 
day  the  Lord  ]\Iajor,  according  as  he  was  commanded  by  a  nobleman,  came 
the  next  morning  unto  the  Court  at  Grimstone  accompanyed  with  the  Recorder 
and  foure  of  his  Brethren,  viz.,  W.  Robinson,  James  Birkbie,  William 
Greenburie,  and  Robert  Askwith,  and  certain  chief  officers  of  the  Cittie;  and 
when  his  Majestic  understood  of  their  coming,  he  willed  that  the  Major, 
with  Master  Robinson  and  Master  Birkbie  should  be  brought  up  into  his 
Bed-Chamber,  and  the  King  said,  '  My  Lord  Major,  our  meaning  was  to 
have  bestowed  a  Knighthood  upon  you  in  your  own  House,  but  the  com- 
panie  being  so  great,  we  rather  thought  it  good  to  have  you  here';  and  there 
his  ]\Iajestie  knighted  the  Lord  Major,  for  which  honour,  the  Lord  r^Iajor 
gave  his  Alajestie  most  humble  and  heartie  Thankes  and  returned." 

In  the  following  June,  the  Queen  Consort,  duringher  journey  from  Edin- 
boro'  to  London,  was  most  ro}'ally  entertained  by  the  people  of  York ;  and 
was  later  a  guest  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope  in  his  house  at  Grimston,  Tadcaster. 

On  the  loth  August,  1617,  King  James^  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land, 

came  to  Tadcaster,  "accompanied  with  many  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 

esquires,  both  vScotch  and  English.     The  sheriffs  of  the  city,  clad  in  their 

scarlet  gowns,  attended  by  one  hundred  citizens  on  horseback  in  suitable 

habits  met  the  King  on  Tadcaster  bridge,  and  carried  their  white  rods  before 

him  till  they  came  at  IMicklegate  Bar." 

*  Evidently  tliis  was  the  St.  Katheriue's  Chapel  which  stood  in  the  fields  at  Oxton 
previously  alluded  to. 
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The  iiiiliappy  Charles  I.,  in  his  journeying,  passed  through  Tadcaster 
on  several  occasions. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  description  we  learn  that  Tadcaster  was  the 
key  to  the  city  of  York  from  the  west  all  through  the  centuries  from  the 
Roman  occupation  of  our  island  down  to  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  has  thus  fallen  in  for  a  large  share  of  Royal  visits — pictures  of 
regal  splendour  and  martial  display,  the  tramp  of  armies,  and  the  sound  and 
strife  of  battle,  and  other  great  events  momentous  in  the  making  of  history. 
Indeed,  standing  by  the  river,  the  pageant  of  two  thousand  years  of  history, 
from  the  passing  of  the  Roman  chariots  over  the  ford  yonder  by  the  church, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  stage  coach,  runs  through  our  imagination  in 
review.  The  martial  Edwin  with  the  Tufa  borne  before  him  heralding  his 
approach  ;  the  tramp  of  Athelstan's  army ;  the  passing  of  the  steel-clad 
Normans  in  full  military  array;  the  fearful  preparation  and  sad  climax  of 
Towton  fight ;  gallants  of  Tudor  days ;  cavaliers  and  Ironsides  of  the  Civil 
War  ;  and  unnumbered  hosts  of  others,  passing  and  repassing,  fill  in  this 
picture  of  two  thousand  years.  So  much  in  mental  vision  — the  sounds  borne 
to  the  ear,  the  splashing  at  the  ford  of  Roman  pursuing  Celt,  or  the  swish- 
ing through  the  disturbed  waters  of  the  still  more  merciless  Norseman,  with 
reeking  blade,  dropping  the  red  beads  into  the  hurrying  waters  ;  still  on 
the  ear  falls  a  plaintive,  dirge-like  sound,  mournful,  like  the  notes  of  a 
distant  flute  borne  on  the  calm  night  air:  'tis  the  wail  of  broken  hearts 
o'er  Towton's  red-dyed  field.  Eye  and  ear  are  fed  by  inner  thought,  and 
flow  in  the  rhythmic  sequence  of  a  dream. 

Tadcaster  came  in  for  some  share  of  trouble  after  the  unfortunate 
rebellions— the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  the  rising  of  the  North,  both  out- 
breaks ending  in  disaster,  and  many  of  the  participators  either  ending  their 
days  in  exile  or  on  the  gallows. 

Amongst  other  causes  of  disaffection  there  was  a  'common  bruit'  in 
Yorkshire  that  several  of  the  parish  churches  were  to  be  put  down,  so  that 
no  two  should  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  five  miles.  Wighill,  Walton,  and 
Thorparch  were  to  be  shut  up,  and  Marston  Church  was  to  serve  for  both 
Askham  Richard  and  Askham  Bryan.  This  strange  rumour  had  no  found- 
ation, save  perhaps  in  fear. 

Perhaps  the  last  of  a  long  list  of  striking  episodes  and  stirring  incident 
was  the  battle  of  Tadcaster  Bridge,  fought  during  the  Civil  War  between 
the  Royalists  and  the  forces  of  Parliament.  As  already-  observed,  the  bridge 
received  very  slight  damage,  if  any,  during  the  fight  which  waged  around 
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it.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  a  force  of  over  seven  thousand  men  and 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  occupied  the  position  north-east  of  the  bridge  extend- 
ing from  the  bridge  to  Rosemary  Lane.  The  Roundheads,  under  Fairfax, 
numbering  only  eight  hundred,  were  strongly  entrenched  around  the  south- 
west foot  of  the  bridge.  The  trench  ran  a  few  yards  from  and  parallel 
with  the  river  to  Castle  Hill  Terrace,  and  perhaps  here  joined  on  to  the 
old  town  moat  previously  described. 

Remains  of  this  Civil  War  trench  were  visible  sixty  years  ago  and 
at  that  time  several  feet  in  depth.  Part  of  the  ditch  was  levelled  and 
taken  in  at  the  enlargement  of  the  churchyard.  From  this  we  gather  how 
admirably  Fairfax's  men  were  sheltered  from  the  guns  and  yet  ready  to 
repel  any  attempt  at  storming  the  bridge,  which,  in  addition  to  barricades, 
was  strengthened  by  strong  chains  lashed  from  side  to  side.  The  author  of 
*  Lower  Wharfedale '  seems  to  imagine  that  the  old  town  trench  on  the  west 
was  the  one  made  at  this  time  and  occupied  by  the  men  under  Fairfax  ;  but 
of  what  service  this  trench  would  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  to 
men  guarding  the  bridge  and  the  river  from  a  large  army  on  the  opposite 
bank,  it  is  impossible  to  imderstand.  That  the  Civil  War  trench  thrown 
out  under  the  directions  of  Fairfax  extended  as  stated  from  the  precincts  of 
the  new  Crane  House  to  Castle  Hill  Terrace,  formed  ample  cover,  while 
yet  the  greater  part  of  his  force  ranged  around  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
ready  to  repel  any  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  structure,  shows  the 
admirable  foresight  and  sagacity  of  this  commander. 

For  six  hours,  the  old  bridge,  and  eight  hundred  of  its  gallant  defenders, 
withstood  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  sent  from  cannon  and  musket  without 
intermission  by  an  army  nine  times  more  numerous.  Many  attempts  were 
made  by  the  regiments  of  foot  to  carr}-  the  position  of  the  Fairfaxes,  but 
the  men  of  the  west  and  their  brave  commander  were  not  to  be  easily  beaten. 

Reserving  their  fire  until  the  last 
moment,  it  was  then  sent  with 
such  deadly  effect,  that  the  enemy 
each  time  were  thrown  back 
with  confusion.  Darkness  found 
them  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  bridge,  the  Royalists'  army 
havino^  retreated  some  two  miles 
away.  To  the  Fairfaxes  this  was 
both  a  victory  and  a  defeat ;  their  store  of  ammunition  having  run  out,  it  was 
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impossible  for  them  to  hold  the  bridt^e,  so  durin^^  the  night  they  withdrew 
to  Selby,  to  watch  and  wait,  gather  strength,  and  finally  trinmph  over  their 
adversaries.  The  following  day  the  Royalists  took  possession  of  Tadcaster, 
which  they  held  until  the  siege  of  York.* 

Dr.  Eades,  who  passed  through  this  town  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1610,  seems  to  have  seen  it  under  striking  contrasts.  In  the  account  of 
his  journeying  he  says  : — 

"  The  Muse  in  Tadcaster  can  fiud  no  theme, 
But  a  most  noble  bridge,  without  a  stream." 

On  his  return  in  the  wet  season,  he  added  : — 

"The  verse  before  on  Tadcaster  was  just, 

But  now  great  floods  we  see,  and  dirt  for  dust." 

The  above  quaint  description  we  have  no  doubt  was  quite  correct,  as 
the  writer  well  remembers,  in  the  summer  of  1870,  the  bed  of  the  river  being 
nearly  empty,  whilst  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  river 
overflowed  its  high  banks,  the  ings  and  willow  garths  betwixt  the  river 
and  Stutton,  Tadcaster,  and  Grimston  became  one  vast  lake;  and  the  small 
tribtitary  of  the  Cock  rose  into  a  mighty  river.  Hundreds  of  rabbits  and 
other  animals,  washed  out  of  their  burrows,  were  seen  swimming  for  dear 
life.  Even  sly  Reynard  was  trapped  by  the  flood,  but,  wiser  than  the  small 
game,  took  to  the  friendly  branches  of  trees,  where  he  sat,  mournfulh' 
awaiting  the  lowering  of  the  waters. 

Nothing  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  happened  at  Tadcaster  after 
the  episode  of  the  Civil  War.  The  rising  of  1715,  in  which  Prince  Charles 
Stuart  disputed  the  right  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  Crown,  ended  in 
complete  failure.  The  outbreak  of '45  caused  some  little  excitement  in  this 
town  and  district.  This  attempt  of  the  Pretender  was  the  last  flash  in  the 
pan,  and  the  melancholy  procession  of  rows  of  prisoners  being  marched  to 
York  and  other  places,  guarded  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  ended  the 
campaign. 

*  "In  the  above  fight,  fell  one  Captain  Lister,  of  Thornloii-in-Craven,  one  of  Lord 
Fairfax's  most  gallant  officers  ;  he  was  shot  in  the  head,  b\-  a  bullet.  In  Thoresby's  Ducalus 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  filial  affection,  relating  to  that  gentleman.  His 
son,  passing  through  Tadcaster,  many  years  after,  had  the  curiosity  to  inr|uiie  where  his 
father  was  buried.  The  sexton  digging  in  the  choir,  showed  him  a  skull,  just  dng  up, 
which  he  averred  to  be  his  father's.  The  skull,  upou  handling,  was  found  to  have  a  bullet 
in  it  ;  which  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  sexton's  words  so  struck  the  son,  that  he 
sickened  at  the  si^ht,  and  died  soon  after."' 
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Previous  to  about  1740,  and  in  many  places  after  that  period,  the 
roads — scarcely  worthy  of  the  name — in  the  county  of  York  were  in  a 
wretched  condition ;  and  the  greatest  boon  to  the  district  under  oar  survey 
(in  opening  up  the  trade  of  the  county),  before  the  era  of  railway  and  steam 
traffic,  was  the  making  of  good  turnpike  roads.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  the  roads  were  so  narrow  that  in  many  places  in  the  worn-out, 
deep,  hollow  ways,  a  team  would  often  stick  fast  solely  for  the  want  of 
space.  x\t  such  times,  teams  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  would  find 
the  passage  blocked,  and  in  many  instances  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
rival  teamsters  would  be  the  result  of  the  confusion.  To  add  to  this  miser- 
able state  of  things,  the  roads  were  infested  by  desperate  characters,  footpads, 
and  highwaymen.  Strange  to  say,  through  lack  of  foresight,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns,  chiefly,  resisted  improvement  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  by  burning  the  toll-houses  and  breaking  the  bar-gates.  A  stubborn 
fight  took  place  between  the  rioters  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  bar  at 
Harewood  Bridge  on  one  side,  and  the  squire  and  his  retainers  on  the 
other,  which  ended  in  complete  victory  for  the  defenders.  At  Selb}^,  we  are 
informed,  the  public  bellman  went  forth  with  bell  in  hand  inciting  the 
inhabitants  to  proceed  with  axe  and  torch  to  burn  down  the  toll-house  and 
wreck  the  offending  gate,  both  of  which  they  performed  to  their  hearts' 
desire,  and  when  the  bars  were  replaced,  in  many  instances  they  were  again 
swept  away  by  the  law-breakers.  However,  this  attempt  of  the  mob  to  stay 
the  hand  of  Progress  on  the  highways,  and  keep  up  the  old  order  of 
things,  could  not  last ;  the  opposition  gradually  passed  away,  and  the  increase 
of  merchandise  and  traffic  between  the  towns  was  most  marked.  It  is  only 
the  old  story  of  history  repeating  itself.  "  The  countryman  would  enter  into 
rival  competition  with  the  city  man ;  the  old  carters,  carriers,  and  pack- 
horsemen  would  be  driven  off  the  road  by  the  swiftly-moving  coaches,  and 
river  traffic  would  suffer  considerably  if  the  roads  were  made  passable." 
Such  were  some  of  the  lame  excuses. 

The  making  of  a  good  turnpike  between  Leeds  and  York,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  road  between  Ferrybridge  and  Tadcaster,  and  the  latter 
place  to  Castleford,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  brought 
on  to  the  North  roads  quite  a  large  number  of  stage  coaches.  This  mode  of 
travelling  in  pre-railway  days  reached  its  acme  of  j^erfection  in  the  twenties 
of  the  last  century.  We  are  told  that  upwards  of  fifty  coaches  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Tadcaster  daily,  besides  which  were  the  numerous 
private  coaches  of  the  gentry  from  far  and  near,  rumbling  to  or  from  York; 
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added  to  which,  the  judges  on  circuit,  and  everyone  from  his  lordship 
downwards  to  the  village  constable,  necessary  to  the  upholding  of  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  Law,  passed  through  the  town.  The  old 
custom  of  centuries,  that  of  meeting  Royalty  and  august  personages  at  the 
utmost  boundary  of  the  Ainsty,  the  middle  of  Tadcaster  Bridge,  was  con- 
tinued unto  railway  times. 

There  is  quite  a  charm  and  romance  still  clinging  about  the  memory  of 
those  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  coaching  da)S,  when  the 
driver  and  guard  were  armed  to  the  teeth  to  repel  the  attack  of  highwa}-- 
men,  and  carriers  and  packhorsemen  with  long  strings  of  horses  were 
continually  to  be  seen  passing  along  the  roads  and  retailing  the  news  and 
gossip  of  the  countryside  at  the  cross-roads  and  villages  by  the  way.* 

At  the  Assizes,  heralds  were  sent  forth  from  York  to  await  the  coming 
of  their  lordships  at  Tadcaster  Bridge,  and  thence  to  herald  their  approach 
to  the  city.  From  the  foregoing  we  should  imagine  the  streets  of  this 
town  would  usually  present  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity. 

The  principal  coaching  houses  were  the  "White  Horse"  (now  the 
Londesborough  Hotel),  the  "  Angel,"  and  the  "Rose  and  Crown";  the  latter 
hostelry  being  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  York  side  of  the 
Wharfe.  Here  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  daughter  Victoria,  the  future 
Queen,  halted  their  carriage  for  a  few  moments  on  their  journey  to  York. 
There  is  a  man  residing  here  who  clearly  remembers  the  incident. 

A  strange  interest  still  lingers  round  the  old  coaching  houses, 
with  their  outside  balconies,  long  corridors,  comfortable  interiors,  old- 
fashioned  settees,  and  all  that  quaintness  reminiscent  of  the  past,  with  the 
aroma  of  good  roast  beef,  foaming  tankards  of  beer,  gossiping  landlords, 

*  Armed  Footpads  nkar  Tadcaster.— Ou  Tuesday  eveuiug,  November  loth,  iSoi, 
between  seveu  aud  eight  o'clock,  as  Mr.  William  Midgeley,  of  Tadcaster,  was  returning  from 
Leeds  IMarket,  he  was  stopped  by  two  footpads  at  Bramham  Lane  End,  about  three  miles 
from  the  former  place,  one  of  whom  presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  which,  ou  attempting 
to  wrest  from  the  villain,  went  off,  but  from  which  he  fortunately  received  no  injury,  the 
ball  only  grazing  his  waistcoat.  The  accomjjlice  then  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  thick 
stick,  knocked  him  from  his  horse,  and  after  treating  him  with  great  cruelty,  lobbed  him  of 
his  pocket-book,  containing  bills  to  the  amount  of  ^'55,  with  which  they  got  clear  off".— 
On  Saturday  night,  November  T6lh,  lietween  six  and  seven  o'clock,  IMr.  Scott,  of  Knot- 
tingle}-,  altorney-at-law,  on  his  way  to  York,  was  attacked  about  a  mile  south  of  Tadcaster, 
on  the  London  Koad,  by  two  armed  footpads,  who  robbed  him  of  what  money  he  had  in  his 
pockets,  and  made  off".  Mr.  Scott,  having  heard  that  several  depredations  had  been 
committed  by  a  set  of  men  who  infested  that  part  of  the  country,  had  had  the  precaution  to 
put  the  principal  part  of  his  money  iu  one  of  his  boots. 
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saucy  barmaids,  and  quite  a  number  of  '  cheeky,'  horsey-looking  fellows 
on  the  look-out  for  tips,  hanging  about  the  precincts  of  the  inns, 
arrayed  in  the  garb  of  the  past,  years  after  coaches  had  ceased  to  run.  My 
memory  of  the  Londesborough  at  Tadcaster  goes  back  to  the  sixties.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Matthew  Kidd  was  the  genial  landlord,  and  had  been 
identified  with  coaches  from  his  youth  until  they  were  taken  off  the  road 
on  the  introduction  of  railway  travelling,  and  his  hotel,  at  the  time  referred 
to,    still    seemed   in  touch  with  the  past.      At  this  period  the  town  wore 
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a  strangely  different  appearance  to  the  present.  In  those  days  the 
owners  of  the  trade  were  content  to  live  on  the  premises  and  here  dwelt 
John  Smith,  a  notable  man  and  well-known  figure  with  his  old  favourite 
white  mare.  After  his  death,  a  very  sudden  one,  the  old  order  of  brewing 
passed  away.  There  was  only  one  brewery  (the  Old  Brewery)  in  the  lane 
bearing  that  name.  Where  the  colossal  brewery  now  looms  significantly 
large  at  the  top  of  High  Street  stood  a  row  of  humble  cottages  with  their 
little  garden  plots.     The  scions  of  the  old  aristocracy,  with  a  long  history 
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pending  to  their  liononrable  names,  still  resided  on  the  surronnding  estates, 
and  were  often  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  old  town.  Thev  are  fast 
dropping  out  one  by  one,  and  enterprising  men  of  business  are  graduall\- 
purchasing  their  houses  and  lands. 

Lord  Londesborough  owned  the  Oriniston  estates,  and  was  often  to  be 
seen  driving  a  four-in-hand  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  The 
Vavasours  dwelt  at  Hazelwood,  the  Fairfaxes  at  Newton  Kyme,  the  Vorkes 
at  Wighill,  and  the  Harrises  at  Oxton  Hall.  Toulston  Hall  and  I^odge 
still  remained  the  link  in  the  long  chain  of  evidence  of  past  days.  The 
Carrolls,  of  whom  none  were  more  generous  to  the  poor  of  the  district, 
dwelt  at  Toulston  Lodge,  and  William  Johnston  at  the  Hall. 

There  are  men  still  living  in  the  town  whose  memory  goes  back  to 
the  thirties  of  the  last  century,  when  the  stage  coaches  dashed  through  the 
cobble-paved  streets  and  along  the  highways.  These  were  the  days  of  the 
tinder-box  for  pipe-lighting  and  flint  and  steel  pistols  ;  when  the  farmer's 
wife  at  times  still  rode  pillion  to  market,  and  all  the  important  news  was 
shouted  by  the  town-crier  from  the  market  cross,  and  every  tenth  stook  was 
taken  by  the  parson  from  the  field  to  the  tithe-barn,  and  the  Parish  Con- 
stable, Pinder  and  Toll-bar  Keeper  were  in  great  requisition  ;  when  vagrants 
were  publicly  whipped  through  the  streets  or  at  the  town  cross,  and 
thence,  after  their  chastisement,  were  summarily  driven  on  to  the  next 
parish  ! 

In  the  early  seventies,  Tommy  Robinson,  a  noted  character  and  cele- 
brated cattle-dealer,  dwelt  at  Wingate  Hill,  and  Leonard  Stevenson,  the 
innkeeper,  a  notable  Wesleyan,  was  often  seen  studying  the  passage  on 
publicans  and  sinners  in  Holy  Writ  seated  in  the  bar-parlour  chair  amongst 
his  customers  (he  was  the  local  vet,  and  was  also  renowned  for  his  celebrated 
cattle-drinks)  ;  and  also  F'ish  Bill,  who,  with  great,  heavy  voice,  calling- 
out  his  wares,  has  been  heard  by  the  writer  at  Grimston,  so  far  away  as  a 
mile  and  a  half. 

The  space  at  the  south  end  of  Kirkgate,  adjoining  Bridge  vStreet, 
was,  in  olden  time,  a  much  larger  area.  All  the  ground  now  occujMed  by 
houses  between  Kirkgate  and  the  narrow  passage  running  from  the  White 
Hart  to  the  Railway  Hotel  Yard,  and  from  thence  into  Kirkgate,  where  the 
old  Black  Bull  fills  the  north-west  corner— in  all  forming  a  square  of  about 
sixty  yards — was  then  open,  with  the  exception  of  some  half-tiinl)erc'd 
antique  dwellings  often  met  with  in  market  towns  of  this  character. 
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Adjoining  the  'Ark'  in  Kirkgate  (a  roughly-hewn  timbered  struc- 
ture of  Tudor  times)  is  the  old  'Falcon  Inn,'  its  interior  a  very  old  type  of 
the  time ;  here  in  the  past,  the  farmer  lads,  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
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buxom  lasses,  held  high  jinks  at  fair  times.  At  the  north  end  of  Kirkgate 
there  was  an  inn  known  as  the  '  White  Hart.' 

In  the  open  space  at  the  north  end  of  Chapel  Street  in  Westgate 
stands  the  relic  of  a  cross,  not  possessing  any  features  of  character  or 
importance. 

Higher  up  the  Leeds  Road,  on  the  site  of  the  West  Villas,  formerly  stood 
the  pinfold,  against  which  a  milestone  was  erected  with  a  hand  pointing 
to  Leeds — fourteen  miles  ;  the  advertisement  on  the  other  side  displays  the 
name,  one  Thomas  Cockshott,  builder,  with  date  1700.  This  family  were  well- 
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known  masons  in  the  town  durino^  the  seventeenth  and  eiirhteenth  cen- 
turies.  In  olden  time  there  were  several  industries  in  the  town  and  district, 
notably  the  large  corn-mills  and  the  old  brewery. 

The  prosperity  of  the  town 
has  of  late  revived,  and  the 
population  of  Tadcaster  has  con- 
sequently increased,  during  the 
last  thirty  years  chiefly,  from  the 
extension  of  its  celebrated 
breweries  and  large  corn-mills. 
Five  hundred  years  ago  the  town 
had  three  water-mills  and  was 
renowned  for  its  brown  ales. 
What  is  known  as  the  'Old 
Brewery'  was  established  in  1758. 
To-day  this  trade  has  grown  into 
colossal  proportions,  and  the 
town,  gradually  assuming  more 
importance,  is  sometimes  styled 
the  '  Burton  of  the  North.'  There 
is  a  geological  reason  for  this : 
Tadcaster  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  lime  rock, 
throusfh  which  and  into  the  red 
sandstone  the  artesian  wells  are 
bored.  This  sandstone  underlies  the  lime  rock  and  is  the  same  stratum  that 
yields  the  unrivalled  water  for  the  Burton  Breweries. 

Tadcaster  ales  are  celebrated  far  and  wide.  The  modern  brewer  will  be 
apt  to  smile  at  the  'amount  of  business'  done  by  his  early  predecessors.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  appear  to  have  been  two  established  brew- 
houses  in  Tadcaster,  one  held  by  Thomas  del  Brewehous,  and  the  other  by 
Richard  del  Brewhous,  the  former  with  a  stock  of  the  value  often  shillings, 
and  the  latter  five  shillings.  These  men  are  ranked  with  the  tradesmen  of 
Tadcaster,  and  fairly  high,  too.  When  we  hear  in  the  old  ballads  "  There 
was  a  rich  merchant  in  London  did  dwell,"  we  must  not  associate  such  a 
one  with  the  American  millionaire  of  to-day.  At  the  time  mentioned,  Symon 
Hardicors  was  the  wealthy  man  of  Tadcaster,  and  his  trading  capital  was 
sixty-six  shillings  and  eightpence.  It  must  have  taxed  Ur-  mind  of  business 
men  severely  to  keep  such  a  capital  fully  employed. 
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The  Grammar  School  was  originally  founded  in  1557  by  Owen  Ogle- 
thorpe, Bishop  of  Carlisle.  One  writer  says  the  above  foundation  was  only 
a  continuation  of  a  similar  school  which  had  existed  in  Tadcaster  for  several 
centuries.  With  this  statement  we  do  not  agree  ;  doubtless  there  was  a  school 
where  the  sons  of  the  prosperous  townsmen  received  a  smattering  of  instruc- 
tion, but  as  to  the 
founding  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  pure  and 
simple,  the  honour  and 
credit  belongs  to  Owen 
Oglethorpe.  Being  a 
staunch  Roman  Catho- 
lic it  would  possibly 
be  repugnant  to  him 
to  be  compelled  to 
crown  Elizabeth,  the 
Protestant  Queen.  The 
school,  with  the  ancient 
hospital  formerly  ad- 
joining, stands  within 
the  precincts  of  the  old 
camp,  and  the  military 
road  of  the  Romans 
passed  over  the  ground 
now  the  garden  of  the 
school  to  the  adjacent 
ford.  Mr.  William 
Callum,  B.A.,  the 
present  master  of  the 
school,  has  taken 
special  interest  in 
tracing  out  the  line  of  the  road  hereabouts,  and  his  urbanity  to  all  interested 
in  the  subject  is  well  known. 

In  the  church  are  thirty  memorial  tablets,  bearing  the  ages  of  the 
deceased,  the  united  total  of  whose  years  amount  to  two  thousand  and  thirty- 
seven,  an  average  of  sixty-seven  years,  ten  months.  In  1578,  the  register 
gives  this  amusing  incident : — 

"  Madam  Vavasour,  late  wife  of  Sir  William  Vavasour,  was  buried  ye  6th  daye  of 
Februarie,    157S,  by  the  Vicar  of  Tadcaster.     At  her  burial,  Mr.   Wetherell,  Vicar  of 
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Braniham,  did  take  upon  liim  to  be  colet— (that  is,  acolyte,  an  attendant)  — and  was 
commanded  b)-  Sir  W.  Vavasour  to  put  off  his  surpless,  and  he  gave  the  Vicar  of 
Tadcaster  ^fx." 

No  reason  is  stated  why  Sir  William  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the 
acolyte  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  the  proceeding  is  strange,  as  the  Vavasours 
have  always  clung  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  The  Vicar  of  Tadcaster  seems 
to  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  preference,  and  has  specially  entered  the 
circumstance. 

The  following  are  from  the  register  : — 

"  Thomas  Nicholson  and  Alice  Grange  were  married  the  27th  day  of  Januarie, 
1591.  It  is  promised  by  Nicholson,  before  the  marriage,  that  Alice,  his  wife,  shall  have 
half  his  farm  during  her  widowhood." 

"Between  the  feast  of  vSt.  Michael  the  Archangel,  in  the  3'ear  of  our  Lord  God,  1603, 
and  the  feast  of  vSt.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  year  above-written,  there  died  of  the  plague 
at  Tadcaster,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  number  of  six  score." 

From  this  death-roll  we  learn  what  a  terrible  visitation  afflicted  the 

habitants  of  this  small  town. 

Inscription  under  the  church  tower  : — 

Herp;  IvYKTh  thk  body  of  Arthur  Bvrton, 
i.AiT  OF  Tadcaster,  Bvchar,  who 

DEPARTED   OVT  OF   THIS   LYFE   TO   THE   MARCIE 

OF   God,    THE   THIRD   DAY    OF   Ni/VEMBER,    IN 

THE   FYFT  YERE   OF  THE    REIGNE   OF   OUR   GRACIOUS   vSoVEREIGNE 

King  James,  anno  doii,  160S. 
The  following  may  also  prove  interesting : — 

"Elizabeth  Marshall,  of  this  town,  died  Maich  glh,  1788,  aged  S3  years.  She 
could  boast  excellence  of  parts ;  when  young  she  was  beautiful.  When  young,  did  I 
say.'     She  was  so  till  she  was  seventy-nine,  and  she  was  highly  good." 

Such  saintliness  must  have  been  at  this  period  very  exceptional,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  so  still  ! 


CHAPTER    VII. 


'  I  *  E AVING  Tadcaster  for  Grimston  and  Stutton  by  the  river  bank— the 
4-Ll  most  pleasant  path  in  summer  time,  the  high  banks  of  the  river  are 
rendered  more  than  ordinarily  attractive  by  the  deep  lush  meadows, 
overhanging  willows,  and  rank  vegetation.  The  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Ings  show  evident  signs  of  having  been  the  bed  of  an  old  lake  whose 
water  covered  the  present  land  from  the  precincts  of  Tadcaster  to  the  rising 
brow  fringing  the  park  at  Grimston. 

Eess  than  a  mile  from  Tadcaster  the  little  River  Cock  in  its  serpentine 
course  passes  beneath  an  ancient  bridge  and  embouches  into  the  Wharfe. 
The  blocks  of  stone  composing  the  arch  are  neatly  squared,  and  on  them  are 
masons'  marks.  Previous  to  the  good  road  being  made  from  Towton  to 
Tadcaster,  this  was  the  line  of  an  ancient  track,  leading  from  the  south-east 
by  way  of  Kirkby  and  Grimston  to  Tadcaster,  and  was  known  as  the  Old 
Street.  Presumably  the  track  followed  the  bank  of  the  river.  By  some 
writers,  the  arch  of  the  bridge  is  supposed  to  have  been  Roman  work,  and 
the  name  '  Old  Street,'  which  passes  over  it,  would  almost  favour  this  idea. 
Doubtless  this  track  from  the  south  has  been  in  use  from  very  early  times, 
3'et  the  building  of  the  present  stone  structure  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than 
the  thirteenth  century.  Near  its  junction  with  the  Wharfe,  the  old  course 
of  the  Cock  has  been  lately  diverted  by  cutting  straight  through  the  loop  of 
land,  making  the  course  of  the  stream  straight  to  the  river.  We  trust  the 
old  bridge  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  as  it  is  an  abiding  mark  of  past  good 
workmanship.  Locally  this  structure  is  known  as  Ketleun  or  Kettleman's 
Bridge.* 

*  The  most  obvious  etymology  is  that  from  Kcte,  or  Ketty — bold,  bad,  foul,  or  fierce,  a 
Northern  Teutouic  word  with  many  significations,  ])ut  always  those  of  reproach  and  defama- 
tion. Yet  here  again  we  seem  to  touch  a  cattle-man  from  the  North,  i.e.,  a  drover,  whose 
bridge  it  might  well  be  styled  from  their  almost  exclusive  use  of  it.  The  word  is  almost  cer- 
tainly Scots,  not  Roman}-,  although  Katie,  in  forms  of  that  language,  means  'every,' so  that 
Kattemati's  would  mean  'everyone's  bridge.' 
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Some  two  hundred  paces  up  the  Cock  is  the  lar^^e  willow  garth, 
farmed  by  the  Addinals.  It  was  from  hence  that  hundreds  of  rabbits,  hares, 
and  even  foxes,  were  washed  out  by  the  great  flood  of  1870.  The  last-named 
animals  were  wiser  than  the  small  game,  and  took  to  the  trees,  where  they 
sat  mournfully  shivering,  awaiting  the  subsiding  of  the  waters.  It  was  here 
also,  by  the  bank  of  the  Cock,  that  the  writer  was  able  to  watch  the  actions 
of  a  Wood  Marten,  his  sharp,  bright  eyes  peering  suspiciously  in  the  direction 
of  the  writer,  as  if  aware  of  some  intruder.  Standing  on  his  hind  legs,  the 
better  to  watch,  his  body  showed  forth  to  advantage,  graceful,  lithe,  and 
muscular.  I  stood  for  several  moments  watching  him,  suspiciously  on 
the     alert ;      on     moving     slightly    to     bring     the     hand     camera     into 

position,  he  dis- 
ajDpeared  like  a 
flash  into  a  hole 
in  the  high  bank 
of  the  Cock.* 

Less  than  a 
mile  to  the  south- 
east, surrounded 
by  leafage,  is  the 
church  of  Grim- 
ston,  or,  more 
properly,  Kirkb\- 
Wharfe;  from 
ancient  relics  dis- 
covered here,  and 
other  evidences  it 
is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was 
at  this  hall  in  pre- 
Conquest  times, 
that    Grim,    or 

Grime,  and  a  brood  of  Vikings  formed  their  biggin ;  the  latter  stood,  as  we 
find  the  one  which  has  succeeded  it  stands  to-da}-,  not  far  from  the  bank  of 
the  river,  whilst  the  chieftain  raised  his  hall  (had)  of  roughly-hewn  timber 
on  the  higher  grassy  slope  of  the  magnesian  limestone  knoll,  finely  situated 

*  This  little  beast  (I\fartes  sylvcstris)  has  become  very  rare,  almost  extinct  now  in 
Yorkshire,  thon,i;h  there  are  records  np  to  iSSo  ;  indeed  the  form  of  the  pine  woods  has 
been  erased  from  the  ]?ritish  lists  as  no  longer  occurring  in  our  island  at  all. 
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and  overlooking-  the  wide  and  pleasant  vale.  After  the  Conqnest  it  became 
part  of  the  great  '  Laci  fee,'  and  afterwards  came  to  the  Saxtons,  of  Saxton. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  passed  by  purchase  to  the  Stanhopes.  The 
manor  subsequently  came  to  the  Gascoignes,  and  from  them  to  Lord 
Howden,  and  in  1850  to  Lord  Londesborough,  who  in  turn  sold  it  in  1873 
to  the  Fieldens,  of  Todmorden  Hall,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor. 

The  Wharfe  is  tidal  and  navigable  up  to  Tadcaster ;  coarse  fish  are 
plentiful  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  this  place,  which  is  much  frequented 
by  bottom  fishers  from  Leeds  and  district.  The  salmon  fishing  belongs  to 
the  Fieldens,  of  Grimston  ;  of  late  years  the  catches  have  been  small,  only 

a  few  solitary  fish,  the  chief  cause 
being  the  pollution  of  the  Ouse  by 
the  foul  waters  of  the  Aire.     Salmon 


Crilhert  Foster. 


GRIMSTON   AND   KIRKBY   WHARFE. 


were  fairly  numerous  thirty-five  to  forty  years  ago,  and  the  old  fishermen 
relate  stories  of  most  astounding  captures  obtained  half-a-century  ago.  A 
great  amount  of  fish  were  seen  dead  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
summer  of  1902,  amongst  which  were  several  fine  salmon,  doubtless  poisoned 
by  some  pollution  from  the  drainage,  or  sheep-washing  liquor  by  careless- 
ness, the  former  being  the  most  likely  supposition. 
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Passiiie  Grimston  Granoe  and  crossiniy  the  London  Road  we  follow 
the  wood-shaded  lane,  in  whose  dim  recesses  hyacinths  bloom,  honey- 
suckle and  wild  rose  bedeck  the  hedgerows,  and  ivory-white  elder  flowers, 
willow-herbs  and  other  wild  blossoms  scent  the  wayside. 

Down  in  the  sheltered  vale  is  heard  the  splash  of  water,  locating  the  old 
mill  of  Stutton,  standing  by  the  edge  of  the  osier  Ijeds.  Its  musical  rnnil)le 
has  sounded  through  the  centuries,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  in  exis- 
tence  soon    after   the   Norman   Conquest;    yet  how   lonely   and   deserted 


E.  Bogs. 


STUTTON   MILT.. 


it  seems  to-day !  The  wheel  is  silent,  no  rumble  or  creak  of  old-time 
machinery  is  heard,  nor  signs  of  dustv  meal  bags  or  farm  lads  bringing  the 
corn  to  grind;  the  only  sound  that  caused  by  leaping  fish,  the  splash  of  a 
water  vole,  and  the  startled  tcck-fcck  and  spreck-spreck  of  a  waterhen 
hidden  amongst  the  tall  reeds.  A  generation  or  more  ago,  the  mill  was 
nearly  always  rumbling.  We  can  hear  its  monotone  and  the  splash  of 
the  wheel  over  more  than  thirty  years.  Big,  strong,  sinewy  men  were 
the  millers  Copping,  father  and  son.  The  tall  reeds,  creamy  meadow- 
sweet, and  willow-herbs  still  weave  wild  intricate  labyrinth  by  the  mill-dam 

F 
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and  pool  below ;  and  John  Fowler  Cottage  is  still  to  be  seen  perclied  high 
on  the  opposite  bank ;  bnt  honest,  hard-toiling  John  and  the  millers  only 
appear  in  the  perspective  as  a  Memory — they  have  departed  hence.  Such 
is  the  eternal  law  of  change — the  brevity  of  human  life.  How  eloquenth- 
the  scenery  of  the  mill  appears  to  speak  of  the  past  to-da}- !  It  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  spot,  shut  in  on  the  one  hand  by  orchard  trees  and  willow  holt, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  deep  green  and  blue-toned  woods  of  Grimston. 

Sometimes  at  flood  seasons  the  roadway  near  the  mill  became  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  thus  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  Grimston  and  Stutton.  On  one  of  those  flood  times,  about  a  genera- 
tion ago,  when  Mr.  Charles  Wood  resided  at  Grimston  Grange,  Mr.  Dunn, 
a  visitor  there,  persisted  in  crossing  the  submerged  roadway  in  spite  of  the 
warning  shouts  of  Copping,  the  miller.  It  turned  out  as  the  miller  predicted, 
the  pony  was  swept  off  his  feet  and  carried  into  the  willow-garth.  Luckily 
]\Ir.  Dunn  managed  to  grasp  and  cling  to  the  high  hedgerow,  whilst  the 
pony  struggled  back  to  terra  firma.  After  some  little  time  Mr.  Dunn  (who 
was  an  aged  man)  was  extricated  from  his  perilous  position,  more  dead 
than  alive. 

Just  to  the  north  of  the  mill  the  pleasant  little  vale  known  in  old 
documents  as  Thevesdale,  which  begins  in  two  forks  on  either  side  of  Headley 
Hall  about  two  miles  away,  here  joins  the  Cock  Beck.  Although  the  little 
valley  is  a  well-defined  hollow,  sloping  all  the  way,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
water  ;  the  dale  is  probably  a  natural  depression  in  the  limestone  bed-rock  of 
the  district.  In  it  lie  the  famous  Jackdaw  Crag  cpiarries,  free  use  of  which  was 
given  by  the  Vavasours  to  the  Chapter  of  York  for  the  repairing  of  the 
cathedral. 

We  turn  from  the  mill  and  obtain  peeps  of  Stutton  village  through  the 
large  rambling  orchard  which  intervenes.  How  sweet  and  juicy  the  apples 
tasted  which  we  used  to  knock  off  the  large  trees  there  in  the  early  seventies. 
Stolen  fruit,  the  old  saying  runs,  is  always  sweet !  It  is  more  than  thirty  years 
since  the  writer  ate  apples  from  the  trees  in  this  orchard,  so  mayhap  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit  is  not  so  delicious  as  of  old.  The  cluster  of  houses  at 
the  head  of  the  lane,  where  the  smithy  stands,  bear  the  impress  of  age ; 
most  of  the  old  houses,  which  formerly  existed  on  this  side  of  the  village, 
have  now  disappeared.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  farmhouse  where  the 
Heptonstalls  dwelt  for  several  generations  are  the  initials  and  date : — 


J.H.,  1697. 


The  inn  here  is  another  old  house. 
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Stuttoii  at  the  Domesday  Survey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Vavasours  : 
Malger,  the  first  of  that  family  mentioned  in  history,  held  it  of  William  de 
Perci.  The  village  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  family  of  Stutton.  In  1369, 
the  King  granted  to  Richard  de  Stutton,  his  valet,  the  office  for  life  of  the 


I^OOKING   TOWARDS   TADCASTER   FROM   ABOVE   STUTTON. 

keeper  of  the  king's  rivers — Humber,  Ousc,  Kyre,  Trent,  Derwent,  Wharf, 
Nidde,  Vore,  Tise,  and  Swale.  Other  well-known  names  are  associated 
with  this  place:  the  Heptonstalls  and  Mortimers  of  Stutton  were  fine  old 
English  yeomen  ;  and  Thomas  Stothard,  father  of  the  R.A.  of  that  name, 
was  the  innkeeper  in  Stutton  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Passing  forward  by  wa>-  of  Wingate  Hill,  where  Tommy  Robinson,  the 
celebrated  Cattle  dealer   and    farmer,    formerly   resided,  we  cross   the   old 
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I^ondon  and  York  road — the  wa}'  to  York  from  the  south  right  through  the 
Middle  Ages  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  present  good  tiirn- 
pike  between  Towton  and  Tadcaster  was  made,  and  when  the  course  of 
traffic  was  changed  and  the  old  road  fell  into  disuse.  Near  to  Wingate  is 
Chantrv  Lane,  and  the  base  of  a  cross  marks  the  sjDot  where  pilgrims  were 
wont  to  kneel.  Hazelwood,  whose  halls  have  often  resounded  to  the 
revelr\-  of  its  knishtlv  owners,  and  may  have  felt  the  tread  of  Cromwell's 
troopers,  is  a  mile  beyond.  From  Wingate  we  pass  up  Thevesdale  to 
Jackdaw  Quarries,*  with  the  exception  of  Huddleston  the  largest  in  the 
district,  and,  like  the  latter,  containing  good  white  stone,  soft  and  workable 
for  the  mason's  tools,  but  hardens  with  age  and  exposure.  The  writer 
understands  that  Sir  William  Vavasour  has  of  late  years  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  name  of  this  quarry  should  be  changed  from  its  present  name  to 
that  of  'Peter's  Post.'  Seeing  that  it  has  nearly  always  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Chapter  of  York  by  the  Vavasours  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  the  minister,  the  suggested  change  of  name  is  a  happy  one, 
considering  that  this  was  in  olden-time  the  name  of  the  quarry. t  Far  away 
back  into  the  genesis  of  those  lime  and  sand  deposits,  grain  upon  grain 
spread  out  in  laminated  order  until  the  quarries  were  formed,  then  the 
waters  that  covered  them  graduallv  subsided  below  their  colossal  growth 
until  stone  was  prepared  for  *  Peter's  Post,'  and  many  a  house  of  prayer. 
{See  Vol.  /.,  page  177.) 

*  Theave  iu  the  North  means  a  sheep  of  the  third  j-ear,  in  other  parts  Theave  means 
an  ewe  of  the  first  j^ear.     Thus  we  ma}-  suppose  Thevesdale  means  '  the  ewes  dale.' 

t  "In  the  thirty-eighth  3'ear  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  his  Majesty  made  his  progress 
to  the  Cit}'  of  York.  And  among  his  nobles  and  honorable  retainers,  one  Dr.  Tunstall 
attended,  who  was  a  famous  and  learned  man,  and  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  one  of  the 
greatest  travellers  into  foreign  Nations  of  that  time.  When  the  King  was  come  some  miles 
on  the  north  of  Doncaster  this  Bishop  took  irpon  him  about  vScaursb}-  Leazes,  to  show  his 
Majesty  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  valle3-s  that  ever  he  found  iu  all  his  travels  through 
Europe,  and  moved  the  King  to  look  about  him  and  behold  the  great  mountains  and  great 
hills  on  the  East  side  of  the  said  valley,  being  called  York  wolds  and  Blackamoor,  and  upon 
the  we.st  hand  the  high  fells  of  Craven,  and  all  within  the  County  of  York,  the  breadth 
about  fort}'  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  valley  about  fifty  miles,  wherein  betwixt  Doncaster, 
which  is  the  south  point,  and  the  confines  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham,  which  is  the 
north  point  thereof,  you  pass  in  a  direct  line  northward  within  the  compass  of  Yorkshire 
seven  great  rivers,  and  all  navigable  to  the  place  you  pass  over  or  very  near,  viz.  :  the  river 
Dun  at  Doncaster,  which  hath  there  two  streams,  the  river  Aire  at  Ferrybridge,  the  Wharfe 
at  Wetherby,  the  Nidd  at  Walshford,  the  "Your"  at  Baroughbridge,  the  Swale  at  Topcliffe, 
Teage  at  Ne.sham,  all  on  the  road  between  London  and  Berwick.  Upon  the  west  hand  not 
far  from  the  street  or  road  you  leave  the  river  Calder  and  not  five  miles  on  the  east  hand 
the  river  Ouse,  which  l)ring  ships  of  great  burthen.      Very  near  the  centre  of  this  valley  is 
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Abutting  on  the  quarry  to  the  west  is  to  be  still  seen  the  fine  old  Roman 
way  which  diverged  from  the  Ermyn  Street.  At  Headley  Bar  to  Tadcaster 
and  York,  one  can  easily  detect  the  old  course  which  passes  Stutton  Grove 


ROMAN   ROAD,    NUT  HILL,    NEAR   ABERFORD. 

just  to  the  right  and  runs  over  the  fields  in  a  straight  line  to  the  ford  opposite 
the  church  at  Tadcaster.     The  other  branch,  the  Rudgate,  left  Tadcaster  a 

seated  upon  the  rising  of  a  hill  the  manor-house  of  Ilazelwood  where  the  ancient  name  and 
family  of  Vavasour  has  continued  and  dwelt  there  ever  since  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  as  by  good  record  appeareth.  And  within  eight  miles  of  this  house  (or  little 
more)  are  all  these  prosjiects  and  pleasures  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  so  plentiful  a 
manner  in  so  small  a  compass  within  all  Knglaud,  that  is  to  say  one  hundred  aud  sixty-five 
niauor-houses,  the  dwelliugs  of  Lords,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  best  qualities  in- 
habited at  this  present  or  within  this  few  years  last  past,  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
set  down  hereafter;  two  hundred  and  seventj-five  several  woods  whereof  some  of  them 
contain  five  hundred  acres  of  wood,  thirty-two  parks,  two  chaces  of  deer,  twelve  rivers  and 
brooks  whereof  five  are  navigable,  upon  which  are  seventy-six  water-mills  for  corn,  aud 
stored  with  exceeding  many  salmon  and  other  fishes,  twenty-five  coalmines  which  yield 
abundance  of  coal  for  the  whole  country;  six  market  towns  aud  but  ten  miles  distant  from 
York    where  there  are  three   market   days   every   week,    and    every  Tuesday,   Friday,   and 
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mile  or  so  on  the  east,  passed  forward  by  Tonlston  to  the  ford  at  Newton 
Kvme,  and  so  onward  to  Isurinm  (and  those  who  wish  to  walk  alon^^  the 
military  roads  of  old  can  still  do  so  in  this  vicinity).  Another  branch  came 
from  Il'kley  by  way  of  Adel,  Blackmoor,  and  Bramham  ]\Ioor,  and  joined 
the  main  street  in  the  vicinity  of  Headley  Bar,  between  Toulston  Moor  and 
Aberford.  The  ridge  of  the  Ermyn  Street  is  seen  to  best  advantage 
between  Nnt  Hill  and  Nipscaup  Farm  where  the  Noverleys,  formerly 
retainers  of  the  Vavasours,  have  dwelt  since  the  Conquest,  and  from  the 
latter  farmhouse  over  the  arable  land  theriggor  ridge  is  very  conspicuous  to 
the  north  entrance  to  Hazelwood.  But  the  man  who  repairs  the  old  road 
hereabouts  knows  more  about  the  doings  of  the  highwaymen  than  the  way 
the  Romans  marched.  To  an  inquiry,  one  of  those  toilers  remarked,  "I 
don't  knaw  owt  aboot  t'  Romans,  but  I  knaw  Dick  Turpin  when  he  galloped 
fra'  London  te  York  on  Black  Bess  in  a  day,  cam  through  yon  wood  corner," 
pointing  to  the  west  fringe  of  the  Hazelwood  cover,  the  exact  line  of  the 
old  road.  Concerning  this  fabled  ride  another  tradition  avers  that  he  rode 
by  wa}-  of  Ferrybridge  and  Cawood  Ferry  to  York,  but  the  indication  of  the 
exact  line  of  the  old  street  which  the  man  pointed  to  pleased  the  writer.  In 
the  apex  where  the  two  roads,  famous  in  history,  diverge,  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Thevesdale,  is  a  field  bearing  the  singular  name,  "The  Hill 
of  Comfort." 

It  was  one  of  Thoresby's  hobbies  to  amuse  himself  with  the  investigation 
of  these  Roman  roads.  "In  1719,  upon  Bramham  Moor,  we  traced  the  grand 
Roman  military  way  to  the  place  where  three  of  these  ways  part ;  one  goes 
by  St.  Helen's  Ford  to  the  north,  another  grand  road  through  Tadcaster  to 
York,  and  a  third  towards  Thorner.  We  saw  the  remains  of  the  road  in 
several  places  in  our  journey  to  York.     The  causeway  over  the  moor  beyond 

Saturda}-  great  store  of  sea-fish  uew  and  fresh  from  the  sea;  three  forges  for  making  of  iron 
(Kirkstall,  Folh'-foot,  and  Rothwell  Haigh),  and  stone  for  making  the  same,  great  store  of 
corne  and  cattle,  yielding  that  which  is  sufficient  for  the  benefit  of  the  Counties  adjoining, 
and  for  the  sustenance  of  men  and  beasts ;  within  the  said  limits  there  wauteth  nothing 
that  any  other  county  hath,  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  great  store  of  meadow  and  pasture,  and 
excellent  air.  And  for  pleasures  which  recreate  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men  there 
are  within  these  limits  as  nuich  sport  and  pleasure  as  in  any  place  of  England,  in  the  arts 
of  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  and  fowling.  There  is  within  this  limit  one  thing  which  must 
not  be  forgotten,  which  is,  that  there  ma}'  be  found  more  excellent  free  stone,  lime,  and 
plaster  than  would  build  as  many  churches,  cities,  and  castles  as  are  at  this  day  in  all  York- 
shire. In  probability  whereof,  there  is  good  evidence  in  the  hands  of  Vavasour  Out  of  a 
little  piece  of  a  quarry  within  the  manor  of  Haslewood  have  been  taken  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  York,  the  Minsters  of  Howden,  Selby,  and  Beverley,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's  in  York, 
Thornton  College  in  Lincolnshire  and  divers  other  churches." 
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Tadcaster  is  laid  upon  the  Roman  rig  ;  the  street  houses  are  so  denominated 
after  the  stratum."  The  old  man's  gossip  helps  us  to  a  very  fine  vista  of 
that  which  we  are  striving  to  illuminate. 

Headley. 

The  little  monastery  of  Headley  stood  on  the  high  moorland,  and,  as  we 
have  observed,  near  to  the  head  of  Thevesdale,  the  region  of  howling  winds. 
It  was  a  pre-Norman  foundation  and  its  roots  may  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts 

of  the  earl v  Celtic 
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church.  Some 
lone  hermit  built 
himself  acell  here. 
It  was  formed, 
early  in  the 
twelfth  century, 
into  a  Benedictine 
priory,  subject  to 
the  Holy  Trinity 
Priory,  York.  In 
the  Domesday 
Survey  the  place 
is  called  "  ^lone- 
cheton  "— ]\Ionks- 
t  o  wn,  and  its 
name  speaks  to 
the  purpose  that 
o^ave  it  identifi- 
cation.     We  will 

not  speculate  on  the  possibilities  of  such  an  outpost  of  Christianity  during  the 
Pagan  invasion  and  occupation,  the  period  when  Elniet  was  a  Kingdom. 
The  fact  remains  that  like  the  hermitage  upon  which  St.  Robert  reared  his 
priory  near  Knaresborough,  these  isolated  shrines,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Celtic  church,  are  obviously  the  links  which  connect  our  Christianity  with 
Druidism  and  the  conversion  of  that  powerful  priesthood  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  cx'angelisation.  Possil)l\-  we  ma)-  adduce  as  a  collateral  fact 
supporting  this,  the  flight  of  Robert  to  Headley  for  shelter  when  he  was 
disturbed  at  Knaresborough.  Then,  we  must  remark  the  decay  of  religions 
vitalitv  from  which  monks  had  begun  to  suffer  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  centur\-,  in  the  \  er\  infancv  of  their  career  as  educators. 


[E.  Bogs^. 
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After  a  short  residence  at  Headley,  Robert  had  to  leave  the  place  because 

his   austerities   and  earnest  devotion  made  his  presence  distasteful  to  the 

Convent.     We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  St.  Robert  was  so  bitterly 

persecuted  by  William  de  Stutville,  Lord  of  Knaresborough,  unless  it  was 

by  reason  of  the  saint  clinging  to  the  rule  of  the  Early  English  Church,  as 

against  the  Norman,  that  is,  the  Roman  branch  of  it.    Regarding  the  saint's 

life  at  Headley,  the  following  is  from  an  old  chronicle  :  — 

"  Thieves  having  broke  into  his  cell  at  Knaresborough  he  determined  to  leave 
the  place,  and  went  to  SpofFord,  where  he  sta)-ed  for  a  while,  attending  onl}'  to  prayer 
and  other  services  of  God  Almighty.  The  fame  of  his  sanctitj'  and  holy  conversation 
caused  most  of  the  countrj-  to  come  flocking  to  him,  but  for  avoiding  applause,  the 
hoi}-  man,  always  rejecting  vain  glory,  secretly  departed  and  changed  his  abode.  No 
sooner  had  the  Monks  of  Adley  (Headley)  heard  of  Robert  retiring  from  Spofford,  but 
the}^  were  earnest  with  him  to  come  and  live  amongst  them,  which  the  good  man  did, 
and  became  a  poor  brother  of  their  house  and  submitted  himself  to  their  spiritual  rules 
and  discipline.  As  for  his  garment,  it  was  onl}'  one,  and  that  of  white  colour,  which 
served  rather  to  cover  his  nakedness  than  to  keep  him  warm.  His  bread  was  three- 
parts  barley  meal,  his  broth  was  made  of  unfavoured  herbs,  or  a  few  beans,  served 
with  a  little  salt,  save  once  a  week  he  had  a  little  meal  put  into  it.  His  austerity  of 
life  was  not  suitable  to  the  looser  sort  in  that  monaster}',  who  were  emulous  of  his  virtues, 
and  impatient  of  rebuke,  which  the  man  of  God  perceiving,  he  returned  again  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Hilda." 

In  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  and  before  Domesday  Book  was  compiled, 
Ralph  Paznel,  Lord  of  Leeds,  gave  to  the  Holy  Trinity  Priory  the  cell  of 
Hedleia,  going  on  to  describe  the  township  by  its  old  name  of  Monecheton. 
On  the  strength  of  this  name  we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  assume  that  in  the 
early  Angle  days,  when  the  Celts  ruled  in  Elmet,  some  lone  hermit  had 
established  himself  there  to  win  that  peace  which  the  world  otherwise  denied 
him. 

The  modern  Headley  Hall,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  some  reference  to 
this  foundation,  lies  half-a-mile  north  of  the  Roman  road.  The  present 
Headley  Hall,  a  substantial  farmhouse,  the  property  of  Lord  Headley,  was 
erected  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  walls  of  one  part  of 
the  house  are  of  great  thickness,  and  have  doubtless  formed  part  of  a  much 
earlier  structure.  We  cannot  determine  whether  the  priory  of  Headley  stood 
on  the  same  site,  but  the  presence  of  querns  (one  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  garden)  always  denotes  long  settlement,  and  they  are  nearly  alwa^'S  found 
on  the  sites  of  pre-Norman,  that  is,  Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  Christian 
settlements. 

Standing  on  the  high  moor,  about  a  mile  north  of  Headley,  is  Toulston 
Lodge,  commanding  fine  views,  particularly  to  the  south.     It  is  now  the 
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property  of  Mr.  Riley  Sinitli,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  great  brewery  firm 
of  that  name.  Of  late  years  the  honse  has  been  much  enlarged  and  the 
grounds  beautified.  On  our  visit,  during  the  work  of  enlargement  and 
restoration,  there  were  to  be  seen  evident  signs  of  early  occupation.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Fairfaxes,  and  memorials  of  their 
residence  here  still  remain. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  is  the  village  of  Bramham,  and  it  was  here- 
abouts on  the  moor,  between  Oglethorpe  and  Headley,  that  the  fight  known 
in  history  as  the  Battle  of  Bramham  ]\Ioor  took  place.  Camp  Hill  and  a 
stone  Pillar  still  enshrine  its  memor\"  in  this  district. 

In  more  cases  than  one,  Bramham  Moor  affords  instances  of  history 
repeating  itself.  Two  furlongs  south  of  Hallawaydey  Wood— the  halig-wcg, 
a  reminiscence  of  the  Moncchtim  and  Headley  Priory  — a  line  of  intrench- 
ment  points  towards  Headley  Hall.  Two  furlongs  more  south  of  it,  and  at 
the  lane  end  leading  to  Headley  Hall,  is  a  fragment  of  Roman  road,  running 
north-west  and  south-east.  There  had  been  trouble  in  that  spot  in  the  very 
old  days,  and  again  later,  when  a  minor  action  was  fought  in  P'ebruary,  1408, 
between  a  body  of  insurgents  under  the  Percys  and  the  county  forces  under 
the  sheriif,  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby.  After  the  battle  of  Homildon,  where  the 
Percvs  overthrew  the  Scots  under  the  great  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland  had  been  at  variance  with  the  King,  through  the  monarch's 
refusal  to  allow  the  Percys  to  receive  ransom  for  their  prisoners.  At  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  his  gallant  son.  Hotspur,  lifting  up  the  ventail  of 
his  helmet,  was  pierced  in  the  brain  by  an  arrow,  and  with  the  bulk  of  the 
rebel  army  was  left  dead  on  the  battlefield.  Another  revolt,  which  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  1405,  was  equally  unsuccessful;  several  of  the  rebel 
leaders  being  captured  and  executed.  P^arl  Percy  and  Lord  Bardolf  fled  into 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  into  Wales. 

The  old  earl,  long  a  wanderer,  made  the  desperate  attempt  in  1408  to 
regain  his  inheritance.  Raising  a  force  amongst  his  tenantry  in  the  north, 
he  marched  into  Yorkshire,  and  crossing  the  Wharfe  at  Wetherby,  met  the 
King's  forces  between  the  intrenchmcnts  of  the  Roman  cross  road.  The 
fight  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  King;  Earl  Percy  being  slain  on 
the  field,  Lord  Bardolf  dying  of  his  wounds  soon  after.  Their  bodies  were 
cut  into  quarters  and  ex]30sed  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  rebel  army  were  the  Abbot  of  Hales  and  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The 
former,  taken  in  complete  armour,  was  executed  ;  the  Bishop,  not  appearing 
in  the  vestments  of  war,  was  spared.     F'or  this  victor}-  Rokeby  received. 
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(hiring  his  hfe,  the  manor  of  Spofforth,  with  ever}thino-  appertaining.  In 
tlie  early  years  of  the  past  century,  near  to  this  battlefield,  a  ring  and  seal 
were  fonnd,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  those  ecclesiastical 
w^arriors. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


HK  land  at  Braiiihani  was  a  grant  to  Lord  Bingley  from  the  Crown  in 
the  reign  of  .William  and  Mary.  The  demesne  generally  is  laid 
ont  in  the  old  French  style ;  there  are  stately  aveniies  of  trees,  one  of 
which  is  known  as  Lord  Bingley's  Walk,  and  near  it  twelve  avenues  diverge 
from  an  obelisk,  erected  to  his  lordship's  memory.  A  little  stream  wanders 
through  the  undulating  and  picturesque  landscape  to  the  village,  springs,  in 
the  park  at  its  source,  which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  form  several 
^landers'' — rectangular  w^ater-basins  or  fish-ponds — after  the  fashion  of  their 
age;  and,  bordered  by  terraces,  ringed  round  by  walls  of  verdure,  they  confer 
old-world  distinction  on  the  scene. 

Bramham  Park  and  nearly  all  the  adjoining  lands  are  the  property  of 
Lane  Fox.  The  stately  mansion,  which  has  been  unfortunatelv  burnt,  was 
bidlt  by  Lord  Bingley  ;  and  the  grounds  were  laid  out  under  his  fostering 
care.  The  tall  trees,  beeches  mostly,  forming  the  magnificent  avenues  are 
amongst  the  highest  in  this  county ;  and  the  delightful  spots  in  the  park  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  fully.  Near  to  the  Rosary  is  a  monument  erected 
by  Lady  Bingley  to  the  memory  of  her  favourite  dog,  "Jet,"  which  died  1764, 
aged  eighteen  years.  The  kennels  in  the  park  house  the  hounds  of  the 
renowned  Bramham  Moor  Hunt.  The  villao^e  of  Bramham  has  something  of 
a  Continental  appearance ;  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  older  portion,  the  grey 
church  with  tower  and  spire,  stand  on  the  slope  of  the  rising  hill,  which 
exactly  describes  the  place-name,  'the  Heim  by  the  Brim.'  The  newer 
portions,  with  slated  roofs,  are  built  in  the  vale  below.  The  contrast  nuikes 
the  old  portion  even  more  picturesque ;  although  it  has  a  P'lcmish  look,  \-et 
verily  it  is  an  old  I{nglish  village.  The  yellow-washed  inn  tells  of  story 
and  tradition  in  the  old  coaching  days.  The  church  is  a  substantial 
structure  with  late  Norman  tower  and  spire  combined,  and  the  graveyard 
is  very  large.     One  tombstone  records  the  memory  of : — 
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John  Bovit,  8i,  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  89. 
They  lived  iu  love  aud  died  iu  peace, 
And  uow  are  both  in  happiness. 

Another  stone  records  : — 

Samuei.  Tate. 

He  was  the  first  person  born  in  the  hamlet  of  Boston.     He  was  architect  of  Bolton 

Church,  and  gave  the  land.     Died  Sept.  19th,  182 1,  aged  68.     He  lived  universally 

respected,  and  died  universally  lamented. 


(  'Zrcit    In  l:\ll. 


BRAMHAM. 


The  churchyard  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  evidently  erected  in  sections 
according  to  different  parishioners'  needs  or  enthusiasms.  During  the 
summer  of  1902,  the  steeple  was  struck  by  lightning,  perforating  it  and 
the  tower,  and  doing  serious  damage. 

Aged  people  of  the  place  tell  many  tales  of  fifty  years  past.  Anthony 
Gibbon  liked  an  '  odd  horn,'  often  replenished.  One  night  the  butler,  for 
a  joke,  placed  Anthony  in  front  of  a  roaring  hot  fire  in  the  hall,  with  his 
favourite  horn  and  a  jug  of  ale.     Anthony  being  a  stout  man,  the  heat  soon 
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became  intolerable.  Just  when  on  the  point  of  moving,  the  bntler  whispered 
in  his  ear  :  "  For  God's  sake,  Anthony,  don't  move ;  Miss  Fox  is  comino- 
and  must  not  see  you  here."  After  poor  Gibbon  was  half  roasted  in  front  of 
the  fire,  he  grew  desperate,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  butler's  ominous  caution 
of  the  lad)',  rushed  out  of  the  hall,  crying  :  *'  Ah  weant  be  bont  ta  dead 
for  all  t'Foxes  i'  Bramham." 

In  a  lonely  situation  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  at  the  thatched 
park-house,  lived  old  Jemmy  and  Nanny.  One  night,  before  retiring  to  rest, 
Jemmy  said  :  "  Ah  say,  Nanny,  we  nobbut  'ev  two  matches  i'  t'hoose,  ah  think 
ah'll  try  'em  afore  ah  goa  to  sleep,  and  see  ef  they  be  reight  uns."  Jemmy 
struck  them  both,  with  the  remark  that  they  were  "  all  reight."  Next  morning- 
Jemmy  was  surprised  to  find  he  had  to  walk  to  the  village  to  procure  a  light. 

About  six  years  ago  part  of  the  old  road  between  Stubbing  IMoor  and 
Bramham  was  dug  up,  and  the  material  carted  away  to  form  a  new  one  in 
the  vicinity.  The  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work  of  breaking  up  the  road 
said  it  was  so  hard  as  almost  to  be  impervious  to  the  tools,  neither 
hammer,  wedge,  or  drill  would  penetrate  the  concrete.  Nearly  three 
thousand  tons  of  material  were  carted  from  this  old  street  at  the  date. 

John  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Malton,  says  of  Bramham  INIoor,  1781  : — 

"  upon  the  middle  of  this  moor  one  maj-  see  ten  miles  around  him  ;  within  those 
ten  miles  there  is  as  much  free  stone  as  would  build  ten  cities,  each  as  large  as  York; 
within  those  ten  miles  there  is  as  much  good  oak  timber  as  would  build  those  ten 
cities ;  there  is  as  much  limestone,  and  coal  to  burn  it  into  lime,  as  the  building  of  those 
ten  cities  would  require  ;  there  is  also  as  much  clay  and  sand  and  coals  to  bum  them 
into  bricks  and  tiles,  as  would  build  those  ten  cities;  within  those  ten  miles  there  are 
two  iron  forges  sufficient  to  furnish  iron  to  those  ten  cities,  and  ten  thousand  tons  to 
spare  ;  within  those  ten  miles  there  is  lead  sufficient  for  those  ten  cities,  and  ten  thou- 
sand fodder  to  spare;  within  those  ten  miles  there  is  a  good  coal  seam  sufficient  to 
furnish  those  ten  cities  with  firing  for  ten  thousand  years  ;  within  those  ten  miles  there 
are  three  navigable  rivers,  from  any  of  which  a  man  may  take  shipping  and  sail  to  any 
part  of  the  world." 

And  SO  this  lavish  l)nt  not  very  exaggerated  description  runs. 
Bramham,  now  redolent  of  the  memory  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  old 
English  sportsmen,  George  Lane  Fox,  one  of  the  most  famous  '  Nimrods' 
and  sporting  squires  of  the  nineteenth  centurx-,  may  claim  a  settled  existence 
in  the  Roman  days,  although  its  place-name  is  of  the  Angle  period.  The 
town  is  penetrated  by  a  Roman  road,  fragments  of  which  still  remain. 

We  may  get  another  luminous  glimpse  from  tlie  clnircli  of  P>ramham. 
When    Christianity  was  planted  in  Bramham,   Llie  Anglians,  as  was  their 
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wont,  dedicated  tlieir  temple  to  All  Hallows,  and  the  tradition  remains  in 
the  village  that  the  church  is  of  Anglian  origin.* 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  Bramham  was  held  by  Ligulf,  who  had 
there .  one  manor  of  twelve  carucates,  to  be  taxed,  and  there  were  eight 
ploughs.     Nigel  Fossard  became  possessed  of  it,  and  had  there  three  ploughs 

*  A  private  chapel  oi-  oratory  was  frequently  found  attached  to  the  manor-houses  of  the 
most  opulent  of  our  gentr}'.  How  sumptuously  these  chapels  were  provided  and  served 
is  seen  from  the  returns  of  Hazelwood  Chantry  in  1525,  but  in  regarding  them  it  must  not 
escape  reflection  that  the  Vavasours  always  held  first  rank  among  our  territorial  magnates, 
whether  nobility  or  gentry. 

Has  I  I.WOOD  Chantry,  for  two  priests. 
Christopher  Bolton  and  William  Bj-ngley,  Incumbents,  of  the  foundation  of  the  Vavasours. 
The  Chantry  is  worth  in — 

At  the  altar  of  vSt.  Nicholas  for  Bolton,  lands  and  tenements  in  Feribrig,  six 
cottages  ;  two  cottages  in  Nenton  ;  three  tenements  in  Aberfurth  ;  one 
tenement  in  Adwalton  ;  yearly  in  all  -  -  -  -  -        ;/'6    o    o 

At  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Mar}-,  William  Byngley,  the  pension  of  the 
brethren  and  vicar  Bederin,  York,  66s.  8d. ;  Fenton,  with  Towton 
lands  and  tenements  there,  43s.  4d.  ;    in  all,  yearl}'  -  -  -        ^5  10    o 

Whereof  one  portion,  Christopher  Bolton      -      ^^5  15     o 

William  Bingley  -      ;<,'5  15     o 

The  tenth  part  thereof  -  -  -  -      ;^i     3     o 

So  when  we  come  to  consider  that  the  priests  were  fed  at  the  Lord's  table  and  housed 
beneath  His  roof,  without  a  single  call  upon  their  purses  for  parochial  purposes,  we  may 
realise  that  these  chaplains  were  much  1)etter  provided  for  than,  sa}',  the  rector  of  Bardse}-, 
who  had  a  clear  yearly  income  of  £,\  is.  8d. ;  or  even  the  rector  of  Aberfurth  himself,  whose 
clear  stipend  onl)'  amounted  Vo  £(>  is.  6d.  Bramham  was  a  rich  church  if  we  take  its  revenues 
in  the  gross,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  will  show  how  much  of  its  revenues 
were  iised  for  parochial  services. 

Bramham  Vicarage,  Wii,i,iam  Dey,  Incumbent. 
The  rector}'  is  appropriated  to  the  prebend. 
The  vicarage  is  worth  in  — 

Site  of  the  mansion  with  22  acres  of  land  and  meadow  belonging 
thereto,  yearl}'  ...... 

Oblations  on  the  wonted  three  daj's,  in  ordinary  years 
Tithe  of  hay,  coining  from  a  toft  and  croft  there,  in  ordinary  5-ears 
Private  tithes,  Lenten,  with  the  tithe  of  pigs,   fowls,  hens,  and  bees, 
in  ordinary  years   -  ...  - 

The  clear  yearly  value     -    £(i    7     4 
The  tenth  part  -  -  129 

The  eloquence  of  these  returns  as  showing  the  effect  of  monasticism  and  privileged 
clergy  can  neither  be  gainsaid  nor  ignored.  The  poets  and  preachers  of  the  fourteenth 
century  denounced  the  system  unsparingly,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  forthetn  to  overcome 
popular  indifference.  But  the  ripeness  did  come,  and  with  it  the  ruins,  of  which  Wharfe- 
dale  can  point  to  not  a  few. 
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and  sixteen  villanes  tilling  his  domains,  and  having  five  ploughs  and  a  half 
of  their  own.  There  was  the  site  of  a  mill,  a  chnrch,  and  a  priest.  The 
wood-pasture  of  the  township  was  two  miles  long  and  half  a-mile  broad. 
In  King  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  the  manor  was  worth  ;^8,  but 
it  sank  during  the  Conquest  to  fifty  shillings.  However,  the  Thane 
still  held  large  territorial  sway.  To  this  manor  belongs  the  soke  in 
Monachestone,  one  'carucate ;  Togelston,  three  carucates  ;  Ocelestorp,  one 
carucate ;  and  in  Nineton  Kyme,  one  carucate  to  be  taxed,  together  six 
carucates.  To  the  '  Monacheton ' — monks-town,  above  mentioned,  we  may 
remark  that  the  memory  of  its  existence  still  mingles  with  the  sanctity 
which  so  early  marks  the  profound  Christianity  of  the  vale  of  Wharfe.  If  any 
further  evidence  of  the  little  Christian  kingdom  of  Elmet  were  needed,  the 
establishment  of  places  of  divine  worship  would  satisfy  the  demand.  The 
prebend  of  Bramham  in  York  Cathedral  was  one  of  the  earliest  foundations. 
Archbishop  Thurstan,  who  died  in  1140,  annexed  it  to  the  priory  of  Nostel, 
the  prior  being  the  prebendary.  This  conspicuous  influence  of  Bramham 
must  be  allowed  to  assert  itself  in  dealing  with  the  Monachetou,  which  fell 
to  his  fee  at  the  place  called  '  Hedlai.'  In  later  days,  when  good  Queen  Anne 
reigned,  and  sporting  England  took  to  horse-racing,  Bramham  ^loor  became 
famous  as  a  racecourse. 

On  Tuesday,  22nd  September,  1702,  a  gold  cup,  value  one  hundred 
guineas,  given  by  Her  Majesty,  was  run  for  upon  the  Bramham  Moor  Course, 
by  six-year-old  horses,  gentlemen  to  ride  twelve  stone  weight.  Six  years 
afterwards  a  florid  announcement  states  : — "  Her  Majesty's  '  Golden  Cup  ' 
will  be  run  for  upon  Bramham  Moor,  on  Thursday,  29th  July,  1708,  by  any 
horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  six  years  old,  carrying  twelve  stone  weight,  three 
heats,  gentlemen  or  grooms  to  ride.  The  horses  to  be  entered  at  the  starting- 
post  seven  days  before.  Every  owner  of  such  horse  must  bring  a  certificate 
from  the  breeder  that  the  horse  is  no  more  than  six  years  old."  Perhaps,  in 
the  interval,  it  had  been  discovered  that  safeguards  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  utter  guilelessness  of  the  fraternity.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  how 
generous,  simple,  and  unselfish  the  patrons  of  horse-racing  had  already 
proved  to  be. 

While  the  sport  was  in  i)reparation  Tadcaster  was  having  a  really  grand 
time  of  it,  and  Eeeds  and  York  also.  During  the  time  the  races  were  being 
held  at  au)'  place,  it  was  customary  to  have  a  series  of  cock-fights,  generally 
including  an  affair  of  extra  significance  between  the  neighbouring  counties  ; 
and  where   an  important   gathering  was  arranged,   as  in  the  case  of  Her 
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Majesty's  '  Golden  Cup,'  the  interhides  of  cock-figliting  continued  for  as 
long  as  a  week,  although  the  races  could  not  extend  to  half  that  period.  As 
the  sport  progressed  these  itinerant  races  were  found  to  be  an  inconvenience, 
so  a  permanent  ground  was  fixed  upon  for  Yorkshire,  at  York  of  course. 
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The  early  races  there  were  run  on  Clifton  Ings ;  the  first  race  was  not  run 
over  Knavesmire  until  1731.  York  grand  stand  was  erected  in  1754,  "in 
consequence  of  the  great  inconvenience  felt  for  the  lack  of  one."  Apart 
from  horse-racing  and  fox-hunting,  there  were  formerly  many  strange  scenes 
and  incidents,  now  only  memories  of  the  past. 

Bramham  stands  on  the  great  North  Road,  and,  in  pre-railway  times, 
numerous   coaches   were   continually   rolling   b)- ;    apart   from  which,  the 
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bellowing  of  cattle  and  bleating  of  sheep  proclaimed  the  approach  of  linge 
droves  of  half-wild  animals,  driven  southwards  to  market  by  uncouth 
drovers  and  shepherds. 

From  Tentler  Hill,  at  Bramham — 

'•     .     .     The  restless  ej-e  may  rove, 

From  mead  to  mead,  and  grove  to  grove." 

There  is  a  magnificent  sweep  over  a  varied  and  delightful  country, 
undulating  vales  and  rivers,  stretching  away  to  the  Hambleton  Hills.  Dis- 
cernible from  this  spot  is  the  lofty  Whitestone  Cliff,  or  the  "White  Mare's 
Cliff,"  on  the  bold  scarp  to  the  east  of  Thirsk. 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  cliff;  e'en  the  stoutest  grow  pale, 
As  they  stand  on  the  brink,  and  look  down  on  the  vale. 

***** 

And  still  the  good  folks  of  the  valle}-  below, 
When  a  mist  like  a  curtain  hangs  from  the  brow 

Of  the  white  steep,  declare 

That  a  terrified  mare 
Will  leap  from  the  cliff,  and  melt  into  air." 

A  mile  south-east  of  Bramham  is  the  vijlage  of  Clifford,  a  place  of 
ancient  foundation.     The  Domesday  Record  informs  us  that — 

"  In  Cliford  (Clifford)  Ligulf  had  one  manor  of  six  carucates  to  be  taxed,  where 
there  may  be  four  ploughs.  Nigel  has  of  Earl  Robert  in  the  demesne  two  ploughs; 
and  three  villaines  with  two  ploughs  and  one  mill  of  two  shillings,  Coppicewood  four 
quarentens  long  and  three  broad.  The  whole  manor  one  mile  long  and  a  half  broad. 
Value  in  King  Edward's  time  forty  shillings;  now  ten  shillings." 

The  old  soke  mill  (a  most  picturesque  spot)  stood  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  village  by  the  little  stream  in  the  vale  of  Bramham,  rumbling  out 
its  monotonous  dirge  through  centuries.  It  has  now  become  obsolete,  and 
so,  I  believe,  has  its  successor,  the  old  windmill  overlooking  the  land- 
scape far  around. 

There  is  both  a  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  church,  the  former  is  a 
most  stately  building,  built  in  the  best  Norman  style.  The  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  Carrara  marble  is  a  l^eautiful  work  of  art  by  the  celebrated 
Hoffman. 

Clifford  was  formerly  a  thriving  place,  but  the  flax  mills  have  not  been 
working  for  many  years,  consequently  the  place  has  a  deserted  and  desolate 
appearance,  with  tenantless  houses  falling  to  ruin.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  local 
poet  descrilies  the  aspect  of  the  place  quite  differently  : — 
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"  Once  a  mere  village,  now  a  busy  place  ; 

For  on  the  rippling  brook  that  floweth  nigh, 

To  mingle  with  majestic  Wharfe  hard  by 

(A  stream,  where  humbly  stood,  ere  we  were  born, 

A  simple  water-mill  for  grinding  corn), 

A  busy  factory  now  erects  its  head, 

With  vast,  extensive  works  for  making  thread ; 
***** 

In  almost  every  shed  or  cottage  now. 

The  whirling  spinning-wheel  is  heard  to  go. 
***** 

So  changed  its  habits  and  its  rustic  race. 

Our  sires  (recalled)  would  scarcely  know  the  place  !  " 

Jtist  to  the  north-west  of  Clifford,  on  the  moor,  the  insurgent  leaders 

mustered  their  forces  in  the  rebellion  known  as  the  "  Rising  of  the  North." 

The  Earls  of  Westmorland  and  Northumberland  were  at  the  head  of  the 

rising,  but  none  were  more  devoted  and  active  in  the  cause  than  old  Richard 

Norton,  of  Norton  Conyers  and  Rilston.     He  bore  the  famous  standard  on 

which  were  displayed  the  cross  and  five  wounds  of  Christ.     It  was  the  same 

banner  he  had  borne  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  thirty-three  years  before. 

"  The  Nortons'  Ancyent  (ensign)  had  the  Crosse 
And  the  five  wounds  our  Lord  did  beare." 

Eight  of  old  Norton's  nine  sons  joined  most  willingly,  but  Francis,  the  eldest 
one,  tried  to  keep  his  father  from  this  adventure,  but  not  being  successful 
he  marched  with  the  rest.  The  object  of  the  rising  was  to  restore  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  and  place  Mary,  Queen  of  the  Scots  (at  that  time 
a  prisoner  at  Tutbury),  on  the  throne  of  England.  Moving  southward 
with  "all  the  flower  of  the  north,"  the  insurgents  came  to  Durham  and 
celebrated  Mass  in  the  Cathedral,  burnt  the  Bible,  and  thence,  with 
greatly  increased  numbers,  they  marched  by  way  of  Darlington,  Ripon, 
and  Knaresborough,  to  Wetherby,  and  three  miles  beyond  the  latter  place 
mustered  their  forces  on  Clifford  Moor,  which  they  chose  for  their  encamp- 
ment and  rendezvous.     The  old  ballad  says  : 

"  With  them  the  noble  Neville  came, 
The  Erie  of  Westmoreland  was  liee  ; 
At  Wetherbye  they  mustered  their  host, 
Thirteen  thousand  faire  to  see." 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  pitched  battle  in  the  district ; 
doubtless  not  meeting  with  the  support  they  had  anticipated  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Yorkshire  (for  instance,  the  Vavasours  did  not  join), 
and  hearing  of  Royal  forces  pushing  forward  to  give  battle,  although  con- 
siderably the  stronger  party,  the  rebels  retreated  northward,  laid  siege  to 
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Barnard  Castle,  which  they  captured  ;  but  soon  after  the  rebellion  completely 
collapsed.  Dismissing  their  followers  near  the  borders,  the  two  earls  fled 
into  Scotland  ;  and  Norton  and  several  of  his  sons  escaped  into  Flanders. 
Thus  the  rising  proved  a  disastrous  failure.  To  escape  detection  they  as- 
sumed the  garb  and  habits  of  moss-troopers,  and  placed  themselves  under 

the  protection  of  border  chief- 
tains. The  story  of  Northumber- 
land surrendering  himself  to  an 
Armstrong,  who  delivered  him 
up  to  the  Regent,  is  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  old  border  ballads. 
Northumberland  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  rashness.  He  was  beheaded 
on  the  Pavement  near  to  the 
church  of  St.  Crux,  York.  Be- 
tween Wetherby  and  Newcastle, 
eighty  miles,  and  over  a  breadth 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  there  was 
scarcely  a  town  or  village  but 
where  some  of  its  inhabitants 
were  executed  for  their  share  in 
this  ill-starred  rebellion.  The 
richer  sort  purchased  their  lives 
by  the  forfeiture  of  their  lands, 
but  of  rank  and  file  not  less  than 
eight  hundred  perished  at  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  Such 
was  the  miserable  ending  of  this 

''  flip  nf  tpflf;  " 
SITE   OF  ANCIENT   \VEI.Iv,    CI.IFFORD.  ^'^'■^  ^     i.>-.cii.->. 

Nearly  two  miles  down  the  pleasant  valley  and  by  a  path  leading  over 
meadows  where  native  yew-trees  of  great  antiquity  flourish,  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  yew-tree  grove,*  we  reach  Oglethorpe  Hall.  The  place  had  a  pre- 
Domesday  existence,  which  proves  its  antiquity  and  importance.  At  that  date 
the  land  was  held  by  Grim  and  Asger  and  was  in  the  soke  of  Bramham. 
The  glory  of  the  place  is  of  the  past,  it  has  associations  connecting  it  with  the 
Oglethorpes,  who  held  possession  for  upwards  of  five  centuries,  of  whom 

*  The  victories  of  Towton,  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt  were  won  by  archers  'dread- 
ful with  the  bended  yew,' 
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several  were  distinguislied,  and  not  the  least  worthy  was  Bishop  Owen 
Oglethorpe,  the  friend  and  patron  of  John  Wesley,  and  one  of  the  early  colonists 
of*Georgia,  and  a  pioneer  of  the  greatness  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  place  was  closely  connected  with 
the  historic  house  of  the  Fairfaxes.  After  the  Civil  War  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  that  family,  and  here  dwelt  Henry,  uncle  to  Lord  Thomas 
Fairfax,  some  time  rector  of  Newton  Kyme  and  also  of  Bolton  Percy.    He 

died  in  1665  and  was  in- 
terred within  the  altar  at 
the  latter  place.*  Only  frag- 
ments of  the  old  house, 
where  the  Oglethorpes 
and  Fairfaxes  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  dwelt,  now  exist. 
A  fine  Jacobean  gateway 
and  part  of  the  original 
courtyard  wall  are  still 
standing,  with  other  relics 
of  bygone  centuries;  and  in 
the  adjoining  farm  build- 
ing there  is  the  old  '  wheel 
race '  for  threshing  by  horse- 
power. The  surround- 
ings here,  as  at  Toulston 
Hall,  half-a-mile  east, 
breathe  eloquently  of  old- 
time  occupation.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  hall  and 
JACOBEAN  GATEWAY,  oGi,ETHORPE.  its    defcuccs   cau    Still    be 


*  The  Rev.  Henry  Fairfax,  son  of  the  first  IvOrd  Fairfax,  was  born  in  1588,  and  was 
Rector  of  Newton  Kj'me  and  Bolton  Perc}-,  and  Fellow  of  Trinit\-  College,  Cambridge.  His 
traditional  recreation  of  '■  Antiquitves  and  Heraldrie  "  is  snbstantiated  b}-  his  writing  on 
fly-leaves  various  antiquarian  notes  and  references.  Here  is  an  example  extracted  from  a 
long  memorandum  on  "  Customes  at  this  day  paralleld  with  ye  Auncients"  :— '  Ye  Bride's 
meeting  a  Corps  at  Church,  Ovid,  Fast.,  lib.  3.  The  een tiles  made  it  unlucky  to  entprise 
some  business  in  some  Moneths.     Hence  it  is  that  ye  Text  saith — 

'  The  proverbes  teach,  and  common  people  say. 
It's  ill  to  marry  in  ye  month  of  Ma}-.' 
Plutarch  gives  this  reason,  because  they  off'ered  oblations  to  ye  dead  in  this  Moneth,  and 
therefore  was  holden  to  be  ominous." 
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distinctly  traced  in  the  pasture  a  few  paces  east  of  the  house.  The  site  of 
the  Hall  enclosed  by  the  ditch  or  moat  measures  about  seventy  by  fifty  yards. 
A  family  of  the  name  of  Wright  have  been  in  occupation  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

A  few  minutes'  stroll  over  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  Rudgate,  and 
standing  in  a  slight  depression  (down  which  the  little  stream  wimples),  we 
reach  Toulston  Hall.  And  here  also  we  find  time  has  greatly  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  place,  yet  the  ground  adjoining  is  full  of  tokens  of  its  antiquity 
and  former  significance.  It  stands  pleasantly  enough  amid  rich  pasture-land, 
away  from  the  din  and  clatter  of  the  crowd,  and  the  little  stream  wandering 
from  hence  runs  down  to  the  river  at  Newton  Kyme. 

Toulston  Hall,  a  farm-house,  the  residence  of  the  Stephensons,  occupies 
a  good  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  moat.  The  home  of  the  Fairfaxes 
stood  about  a  bowshot  more  to  the  south,  and  signs  of  foundations  are  plainly 
visible.  The  smithy,  where  in  the  past  the  ring  of  the  blacksmith's  anvil 
was  heard,  is  still  standing  on  the  brow  above,  and  also  several  old  gnarled 
fruit  trees  occupy  the  former  site  of  orchard  and  garden.  In  the  stable, 
evidently  a  very  ancient  building,  with  its  deeply-splayed  window,  there 
are  the  remains  of  what  apj^ears  to  have  been  an  Early  English  arch,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  that  it  may  formerly  have  been  the  chapel  to  the  old 
hall.  Here  for  some  time  previous  to  1640,  dwelt  Sir  William  Fairfax,  of 
Steeton,  the  Peerless  Knight.  "  He  was  a  tall,  soldier-like  man,  with  stern 
features  disfigured  by  a  large  mole  at  the  corner  of  one  eye,  but  with  a 
warm,  affectionate  heart,  a  man  of  high  honour  and  unflinching  resolve, 
brave  as  a  lion,  yet  courteous  and  gentle."  Such  is  the  word-picture  by 
Markham  of  this  soldier.  His  wife  Frances,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1629,  w^s  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  of  Guisborough.  She  was 
a  beautiful  and  most  accompHshed  lady,  and  a  worthy  companion  of  the 
gallant  knight. 

The  manor  and  estates  of  Newton  Kyme  and  Toulston  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Fairfaxes  in  1602  ;  by  them  it  was  resold  to  Sir  Thomas 
Barwick  in  1641,  only  however  to  come  back  to  the  Fairfaxes  later  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Frances,  to 
Henry,  fourth  Lord  Fairfax.  The  Toulston  estate  passed  from  the  Fair- 
faxes by  sale  about  the  year  1775.  Long  centuries  before  they  were  in 
possession,  there  was  a  strongly-built  hall,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  to 
give  additional  security,  for  in  those  days  INIight  was  Right.  Of  its  first 
builder  we  know  nothing.     Of  this  ancient  hall  probably  no  remains  exist 
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except  a  portion  of  the  moat  and  a  fragment  in  the  adjoining  stable,  and  a 
few  stones  built  in  the  walls  around.  The  Domesday  Survey  tells  that 
in  Toglestun  (Toulston) — a  variant  of  Ogleston — there  was  one  carucate  of 
land  held  by  one  Torchil,  afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Fulk,  a  vassal 
of  Osbern  de  Arches.  In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Nunnery  at 
Appleton  in  the  twelfth  century  the  names  of  two  knights,  William-de-Kyme 
and  Peter,  Knight  of  Toulston,  appear,  both  suggestive  of  occupation  in  this 
district.  Of  the  former  person  we  do  know  something,  but  of  the  doings  and 
adventures  of  the  latter  we  have  little  knowledge.  The  record  simply  states 
the  name  of  "  Peter  the  Knight  of  Toulston,"  yet  even  this  glimpse  throws  a 
faint  ray  of  light  on  this  ancient  stead — doubtless  this  old-time  knight  has 
ridden  forth  in  warlike  attire  from  his  hall  at  Toulston,  amongst  the  long 
train  of  crusading  warriors,  to  win  fame  and  glory  in  the  holy  wars. 

Billy  Johnson,  the  farmer  here  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  well-known  local  character. 

Just  to  the  east  stands  another  farm  called  St.  Helen's  Grange.  Here 
in  the  outbuildings  a  stone  panel  is  inserted  bearing  the  initials  of  the 
Barwicks,  R.B.,  V.B.,  1653.  The  old  launder  or  canal  like  pond  gives  the 
place  a  bygone-time  air  of  repose,  when  the  box  hedges  were  clipped  into 
artificial  forms,  and  peacocks  wandered  aimlessly  on  the  close-cut  turf  in 
all  their  conceit  and  vainglory. 

A  mile  or  so  to  the  east  we  enter  the  park  at  Newton  Kyme,  with  its 
beautiful  avenue  of  noble  trees.  At  the  opposite  end  stands  the  pleasant 
Corinthian  mansion,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Fairfaxes.  Passing  down  the 
drive  we  note  how  gracefully  the  ivy-mantled  church  seems  to  hide  its  modest 
tower  amongst  the  clustering  trees ;  'tis  a  sequestered  and  quiet  spot,  signifi- 
cantly named  Newton  in  the  Domesday  Book  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older 
settlement,  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  It  is  a  charming  place  where  the  weary 
one  may  find  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  mind  amid  the  beauty  and  peace 
of  its  environment.  Along  the  river  bank  and  in  garden,  copse  and  meadow 
are  studded  the  fragrant  little  gems  that  appeal  to  man  as  teachers  of  the 
beautiful  and  chaste.  To-day  Newton  Kyme  seems  a  spot  too  sacred  fior 
vulgar  feet ;  'tis  a  place  of  dreams  and  impressions,  tinged  with  the  tales  of 
chivalry  and  romance,  though  not  all  its  storied  treasure  is  of  ancient  date. 
As  a  seat  of  the  Fairfaxes  the  name  of  that  family  will  be  linked  with  the 
spot  for  ever. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  very  ideal  of  a  village  sanc- 
tuary.    It  is  so  enclosed  by  foliage  as  to  appear  utterly  secluded  from  the 
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world  ;  the  ivy  has  fastened  with  loving  embrace  on  church  and  tower,  giving 
the  edifice  a  most  venerable  and  time-honoured  look.  The  scenery  here  is 
delightful  in  pastoral  loveliness,  genth'-rising  hill,  valley,  and  glade,  alter- 
nately interspersed  with  vistas  of  pleasant  homesteads. 
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Part  of  the  ancient  manor  hall  of  the  De  Kymes  still  remains,  also 
portions  of  the  moat  which  formerly  enclosed  it,  and  an  ancient  well,  locally 
known  as  '  Black  Tom's  Well.'  Here  the  natives  say  that  *  owd  Black  Tom 
was  wont  to  hide  i'  war  time,  when  he  was  licked.'  What  an  impression 
the  deeds  of  the  Fairfaxes  mu.st  have  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  ! 
for  stories  of  their  adventures,  as  told  by  local  chroniclers,  would  fill  a  good- 
sized  volume. 

The  earliest  associations  of  Newton  Kyme  reach  back  to  the  Roman- 
Celtic  period.  The  Rudgate,  rhyd,  or  red  ford  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  the 
'  ridge  road '  of  later  times  ;  it  was  a  beaten  track  through  the  forest  region 
from  the  southern  borders  of  the  Brigantes  to  their  capital  at  Isuer,  and 
afterwards  became  the  Roman  wav,  which  crossed  over  the  Wharfe  at  St. 
Helen,  and  thence  along  the  line  of  the  Rudgate  to  the  later  Isurium.    This 
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road  and  the  Roman  camp,  on  the  pasture  plateau  between  the  river  and 
village  of  Newton,  are  sufficient  testimony  to  its  importance  in  the  Imperial 
days.  The  pre-Domesday  existence  of  Oglesthorpe  and  Toulston  Halls  are 
in  succession  to  the  authority  formerly  exerted  here. 

The  story  of  plain  Newton  changing  to  the  more  dignified  Newton 
Kyme,  sometimes  Newton-in-the-Willows,  is  not  without  a  sparkle  of 
romance.  Robert  Percy,  the  dapifer,  who  among  other  places  lived  at  Ilkley, 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  the  widowed  Countess  of  Lincoln,  Roheis,  in 
1164-5,  literally  buying  her  of  the  King  for  ;^ioo,  as  sometimes  was  the  case 
in  those  days.  Her  offspring  by  the  second  marriage  was  a  girl,  named 
after  her  mother  Roheis — the  feminine  of  Rohan — who  adopted  the  surname 
De  Bullington.  The  Kymes  were  lyincolnshire  knights,  of  whom  one,  Symon, 
captured  the  young  heiress  and  with  her  obtained  her  estates,  among  them- 
Newton,  which  the  dapifer  held  of  the  Brus.     In  1205  Roger,  the  priest 

of  Newton, 
quit-claimed 
to  Symon  and 
Roheis,    his 


land,  four 
carucates,  in 
Appleton,  to 
w^hich  nunnery  • 
dame  Roheis 
became  a  bene- 
factor. Symon 
and  Roheis 
fulfilled  the 
biblical  injunc- 
tion, and  were 
a  fruitful  pair. 
Their  son 
Philip,  who 

died  in  1242,  married  Agnes  Waleys,  well  known  at  Helaugh.  The  line 
ended  in  Lucia  de  Kyme,  who  married  Robert  de  Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus, 
a  warden  of  the  north  ;  their  son,  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  and  Lord  of  Kyme, 
presented  another  prime  Norman  scion,  William  Cauncy,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Newton  on  i6th  September,  1349.  This  rector  is  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church. 
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Between  that  date  and  the  23rd  of  Ma)',  1410,  the  line  of  the  Umfravilles 
failed,  for  then  the  presentation  of  Henry  de  Newton  was  made  by  Sir 
Walter  Talbois,  Kt.  Matilda  (a  Tailebois)  was  prioress  of  Appleton  in  1429. 
This  family  of  Talboys  held  the  advowson  until  1585,  when  William  Cecil, 
L/ord  Burghley,  Queen  Bess's  great  minister,  presented  Oswald  Chambers. 


"Siil^vXcJ     ■}  SOU'lH  ilOc    Cr    LHANCtL     hoi>    /f,e.     FfiltlFfW     CHAPf.L 
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THE  IfAIRFAX  CHAPEL,   SHOWING  SQUINT  OPENING. 

The  next  presentation,  i6th  February,  1632-3,  was  that  of  Henry  Fairfax 
by  his  father,  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax.  Henry  Taylbois,  sometime  lord  of 
this  village,  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church.  Of  the  lordly 
privileges  of  these  Kymes,*  we  obtain  a  glimpse  in  1280.     As  one  of  the 

*  A  William  de  Kyme  gave  to  the  uuns  of  Appletou  certain  lauds,  and  a  knight  of  the 
same  name  is  several  times  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  monastic  house  at  Newton  iu 
Holderness — scarcelv  a  trace  of  this  house  now  exists. 
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real  grandee  families,  their  rights  must  not  be  interfered  with  as  was 
the  case  with  mere  yeomen,  or  even  squires.  Lucia  de  Kyme,  though  a 
bereaved  widow,  was  a  determined  patroness  of  woodland  sports,  doubtless 
being  a  huntress  herself.  Her  doings  afield,  not  suiting  some  of  her  neigh- 
bours, reached  the  King's  ears  in  the  shape  of  a  complaint.  Lucia  was  called 
upon  to  answer  for  her  conduct  in  Thornton  and  Newton.  She  pleaded 
that  she  held  it  in  dowry  of  the  heirship  of  Philip  de  Kyme,  who  claimed 
it  by  charter  of  King  Henry  HL,  and  that  was  accepted  as  beyond  appeal. 
So  the  stalwart  dame  established  her  case  to  the  confusion  of  all  her 
assailants.  After  Towton  the  King  gave  the  mansion  of  Newton-in-the- 
Willows,  otherwise  Newton  Kyme,  to  Brian  Talbot,  Squire,  "  duryng  his 
lyfe  only." 

Amoncrst  the  nianv  notables  who  dwelt  at  Newton  Kvme  the  name  of 
Admiral  Fairfax  is  well  worthy  of  mention,  he  having  served  his  country  most 
faithfully  the  best  part  of  his  life.  In  his  later  years  he  settled  down  in  the 
old  Manor  Hall  by  the  Wharfe,  where  many  happy  days  of  his  early  youth  had 
been  spent.  He  built  the  new  hall  and  planted  the  fine  avenue  of  lime  trees 
reaching  across  the  park  from  the  Tadcaster  road  to  the  house.  The  avenue 
was  planted  in  1712,  so  the  trees  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
old.  Some,  if  not  all  of  the  young  trees  were  obtained  from  Lord  Fairfax, 
of  Denton.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  further  knowledge  of  the  Fairfaxes 
should  read  Sir  Clement  Markham's  history  of  the  family.* 

*  The  motto  of  the  illustrious  family  was  "Speak  and  Act."  The  following  authentic 
anecdote  deserves  recording  as  being  so  opposite  to  the  motto.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1859, 
Lord  Fairfax  was  walking  home,  accompanied  b}- the  Chief  Justice  of  California  and  two  other 
friends,  when  he  was  met  by  a  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  named  Henry 
Lee.  It  appears  that  Lee  thought  Lord  Fairfax  had  in  some  wa}'  tried  to  injure  him,  and 
therefore  accused  him  of  so  doing,  a  charge  which  his  lordship  denied;  Lee  rejoined,  in  an 
insolent  and  most  offensive  manner,  that  he  did  not  believe  him,  substantially  giving 
the  lie,  evidentl}-  desiring  that  Lord  P'airfax  should  strike  him ;  he  effected  his  object,  his 
lordship  striking  him  on  the  face,  and,  in  return,  Lee  struck  at  him  with  a  light  cane,  within 
which  was  concealed  a  long  dagger.  Lord  Fairfax  caught  the  cane  in  his  left  hand;  Lee 
sprang  back,  drew  the  dagger  quickly  from  the  cane,  and  inflicted  on  his  lordship  two  terrible 
wounds,  one  through  his  left  breast  and  the  other  in  his  side.  Lord  Fairfax  had  drawn  a 
"Derringer"  pistol,  and  presented  it  cocked,  in  time  to  prevent  Lee  making  a  third  thrust. 
In  a  moment  Lee  threw  up  his  arms  and  cried  out,  "  Don't  kill  me,  I  am  unarmed  !  "  (all  this 
occurred  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time — before  anyone  had  time  to  interfere,  or  even 
realise  that  a  deadly  assault  had  been  made).  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  a  splendid  shot,  had 
him  covered  at  not  more  than  six  feet  distant,  and  could  have  killed  him  beyond  an}-  possible 
doubt.  Still  pointing  his  pistol  at  Lee's  head,  his  lordship  replied,  "You  miserable  coward, 
you  have  murdered  me, — }-ou  have  assassinated  me,  and  I  have  your  worthless  life  in  my 
hands  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  j-our  wife  and  child,  I  shall  spare  you."    Cries  at  this  were  raised 
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The  interior  of  the  church,  dedicated  to  Saint  Andrew,  is  very  interesting. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  porch  is  a  small  incised  cross,  doubtless  a 
consecration  cross.  There  is  also  a  small  canopied  niche,  containing  the 
rudely  carved  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a  shield  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Talboys.  The  interior  comprises  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  and 
Fairfax  chapel  ;  the  arched  recess  above  the  priest-door  and  the  Squint 
formed  to  command  the  high  altar  from  the  Fairfax  chapel  are  noticeable 
features.  The  sedilia  piscina,  the  deeply-splayed  windows,  fragments  of 
old  glass,  the  memorials  and  inscriptions  to  several  families,  are  all  of  great 
interest.* 

There  are  a  few  droll  stories  told  concerning  the  late  rector,  the  Re\-. 
J.  Chaloner,  an  ardent  sportsman  and  bird-lover,  a  prince  of  fishers,  and 
a  patron  of  all  who  joined  the  gentle  craft.  Previous  to  one  of  his 
shooting  excursions,  which  was  to  keep  him  from  his  flock  on  two  Sundays, 
he  had  provided  a  substitute  for  the  first,  but  not  for  the  second.  This 
he  left  to  the  old  parish  clerk  to  announce  to  the  congregation  at  the 
first  service.  The  announcement  the  clerk,  one  of  the  old  school, 
delivered  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  hev  te 
sa}^  there'll  be  na  sarvice  next  Sunday,  'cause  Parson  '11  be  away  on  t' 
moors  shuting." 

Passing  in  the  direction  of  Tadcaster  through  rich  green  meadows  and 
umbrageous  woods,  in  which,  in  late  May,  at  rare  intervals  of  years,  "  the 
nightingale  still  supplies  the  night  with  song,"  to  the  right  of  the  Tadcaster 
road,  on  a  fine  elevation,  is  Smaws  Hall  ;  near  to  are  the  famous  limestone 
quarries,  bearing  the  above  name.  Adjoining  is  an  old  circular  mound, 
suggesting  a  burial-place  of  a  Celtic  chieftain  ;  on  the  summit  is  a  large 

*  Nona  Taxation. — Newton  Kyine  is  taxed  at  ;fi3  6s.  8d.  which  is  considered  ex- 
cessive for  the  time.  The  iiona  (or  ninth)  of  garbs,  fleeces,  and  land  is  not  worth  more  than 
£,(i  IDS.  4d.  ;  the  emohiinent  of  the  chnrch  is  in  29  acres  of  land  worth  yearly  29'^.;  three  acres 
of  meadow  worili  15s. ;  and  in  alterage  and  mortuaries  20s.  The  abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  has 
an  endowment  of  hay  worth  yearh-  26s.  8d. ;  there  are  also  rents  of  a  watermill  and  fishery 
worth  j-early  14s. ;  tenements  6s.,  and  a  garden  yd. 

from  the  crowd,  of  "  Shoot  him,  Fairfax  !  "  "  Kill  him  !  "  "  Don't  spare  him  !  "  and  the  like. 
Standing  erect  and  looking  Lee  full  in  the  face,  and  holding  the  pistol  as  before,  Lord  Fairfax 
replied,  "No,  I  won't  kill  him  !  "  and  then  addressing  Lee,  said,  "  Recollect,  I  have  your  life 
in  my  hands,  and  I  spare  it,  not  on  A'our  worthless  account,  for  you  are  an  assassin  and  a 
coward,  but  because  of  your  wife  and  child."  Willi  that  he  dropped  his  pistol  hand,  uncocked 
the  pistol,  handed  it  to  a  gentleman  who  was  near  him,  and  said  in  a  hurried,  low  voice,  "  He 
has  killed  me  ! — support  me  !  " 
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dead  and  decayed  elm  tree  ;  on  the  south-west  side  still  remain  portions  of 
the  ancient  farm  buildings,  a  chapel-like  columbary  or  pigeon  cote,  remnants 
of  antique  garden  walls,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  old  hall  demolished 
a  generation  ago.  The  word  Smaws  is  said  to  be  Danish,  meaning  a  narrow 
o]3ening,  a  crevice,  a  nook  to  creep  through.  It  may,  however,  have  meant 
merely  '  small,'  that  word  being  pronounced  '  smaw,'  in  rustic  dialect. 
In  mediaeval  times  it  was  the  home  of  the  Normanvilles,  an  old  Tadcaster 
family  previously  mentioned,  and  from  them  it  was  sold  to  the  Fosters. 
Part  of  the  endowment  of  Roger  Saxton,  vicar  of  Tadcaster,  in  1290,  was 
the  tithe  hay  in  Smaws.  During  the  building  of  Helaugh  Priory,  the  crafts- 
men were  located  in  '  Smahuses '  ;  in  other  instances  the  place  is  named 
Smaws.  From  the  summit  of  the  high  mound  the  outlook  over  the  Wharfe 
in  the  direction  of  Wighill  and  across  the  Ainsty  is  very  beautiful.* 

Hence  we  drop  down  under  the  banks  by  osier  holts  between  Smaws 
hill  and  the  Wharfe  to  the  '  Pin  Well,'  now  filled  up.  A  generation 
ago  this  was  a  resort  of  maidens  in  love  or  persons  suffering  from  various 
nervous  ailments,  as  its  waters  were  supposed  to  be  potent  for  the  cure  of  these 
diseases.  The  wood  in  which  the  well  is  situated  was  called  Killbois.  A 
tradition  of  a  hermit  cell  or  chaj^el  in  the  wood  still  lingers.  Part  of  the 
old  wood  remains,  but  the  wishing-well  is  not  to  be  found.  Here  in  the 
seventies  of  the  last  century  were  suspended  from  the  branches  around  the 
well  various  offerings,  strips  of  cloth,  or  bits  of  coloured  ribbon,  and 
similar  votive  offerings,  placed  there  by  maidens  :  a  custom  lingering  from 
remote  antiquity.    The  origin  of  the  name  'Pin  Well'  was,  by  reason  of  the 

*  lu  the  sloping  field,  below  the  quarrj'-mouuded  wood  to  the  west  of  Smaws  Hall,  is 
to  be  fouud  what  may  uot  impossibly  be  auother  track-mark  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
this  district.  This  is  a  creamy -yellow  flowered  climber  of  the  Vetch  or  Pease  family, 
Lathyrus  Oc/irus— the  Roman  vetchling  by  name.  If  uot,  indeed,  eaten  as  a  lentil  by  the 
legionaries,  it  was  used  by  them  as  a  fodder  for  their  horses.  It  has  only  been  known  to 
grow  here  for  some  thirty  years  ;  but,  unlike  the  Roman  nettle,  which  ouce  sprang  up  where 
the  cemeuted  pavement  of  Rudgate  had  been  disturbed,  it  retains  its  hold  through  crop 
changes  in  the  rough  ground  where  hedgerows  mark  off  the  arable.  Exactly  how  it  came 
can  ueverbe  settled  ;  but  place-names  about,  like  Spikema}-  and  Rosemary,  are  proof  enough 
that  iu  olden  times  other  things  were  cultivated  here,  of  Latiu  origin,  which  have  gone  now. 
The  green  Hellebore,  too,  grows  hereawa}';  and,  purest-white  and  gracefullest  among  Orchises, 
in  the  spinney  adjoining  Jackdaw  CragQuarrj-,  only  a  mile  or  two  awaj',  some  twenty  years 
back  Solicitor  Blaydes-Thompsou  of  Tadcaster  discovered  the  narrow-leaved  Helleboriue  in 
beautiful  bloom.  That  lover  of  densest  shade,  the  Orchis  Neottia  with  plaited  roots  like  a 
bird's  nest  (whence  its  name  iV/V/w^-frt'/j)  flourishes  also  iu  the  dim  aisles  under  the  beech - 
trees  of  this  particular  district.  And  the  Yews  of  Ugglethorpe  are  famous  iu  the  annals  of 
Archerv. — F.  A.  L. 
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practice  of  lovesick  maidens,  sighing  for  their  lovers,  throwing  into  the 
well  crooked  pins  as  an  oblation,  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  wish 
of  their  hearts, — a  sweetheart,  or  good  hnsband,  and  so  on;  but  if  the  wish 
was  divulged  to  any  living  person  the  spell  was  broken  and  the  desired 
consummation  was  void.  On  our  last  visit,  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
we  searched  for  the  well  in  vain.  It  has  totally  disappeared,  still  the  practice 
of  throwing  pins  is  not  yet  obsolete,  for  at  the  time  of  writing  we  are  told 
of  one  lady  who  on  passing  this  spot  never  fails  to  express  a  wish  and  throw 
a  pin  on  the  site  of  the  well,  and  what  is  more  she  declares  her  wish  is 
realised  !  * 

Of  this  well-worship  we  are  told  that  up  to  not  distant  times,  on  a 
certain  day  every  year,  the  young  women  of  Abbotsbury  used  to  go  up  to 
the  Norman  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Milton  Abbey  in  Dorset,  where,  after 
drinking  of  the  water  of  the  saint's  well,  they  made  use  of  the  following :  — 

A  husbaud,  St.  Catherine; 
A  handsome  oue,  St.  Catherine; 
A  rich  oue,  St.  Catherine  ; 
A  nice  one,  St.  Catherine  ; — 
And  soon,  vSt.  Catherine. 

From  here  the  scenery  of  the  valley  is  very  pleasant  until  we  reach  the 

environs  of  Tadcaster.     Helaugh  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Brooksbanks,  is 

situated  in  a  commanding  position  on  the  east  bank,  its  south  front  facing 

down  to  the  river,  which  here  winds  gracefully  through  the  declining  slopes 

below  Tadcaster,  pursuing  its  way  wearily  through  the  flatter  lands  to  its 

junction  with  the  Ouse. 

*  In  his  introductory  chapter  to  '  Knaresborough  Forest,'  William  Wheater  tells  of  one 
William  Colstone,  of  Tadcastre,  contracted  with  rheumatism  in  hi.s  left  side,  the  shin  of  his 
leg  and  arm  being  bent,  continued  thus  from  Peutecostj  1274,  to  the  19th  jNIarch  (sixth  da}- 
before  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation),  1276.  The  Harrogate  treatment  not  being  efficacious 
for  rheumatism  in  those  days,  Colstone  went  to  Kversham,  and,  after  a  picturesque  visitation, 
"  was  made  whole."  While  sleeping  before  the  Great  Altar  the  form  of  a  beautiful  lady  with 
two  squires  appeared,  descending  towards  him  from  the  glass  windows  bej-ond  the  Altar; 
calling  him  to  rise,  which  he  could  not :  she,  taking  him  by  the  right  shoulder  and  ordering 
him  to  get  up,  he  obe_yed,  his  arms  and  shin  bones  being  extended— the  convent  and  people 
saw  this.  In  the  story  of  the  '  Wonderful  Cure  at  the  Well  of  St.  Winifride,'  in  1902,  history  is 
repeated  :— "  The  crippled  boy  of  Silverdale,  Staffordshire,  reported  to  have  been  miraculously 
cured  at  St.  Winifride's  Well,  Holywell,  returned  to  his  home  completely  restored.  The  lad 
had  for  five  years  been  a  helpless  cripple,,  unable  of  himself  even  to  get  out  of  bed,  on  which 
he  lay  like  a  log,  and  his  cure  was  said  to  be  despaired  of  by  the  doctors.  Besides  being 
crippled  he  had  also  been  deprived  of  his  power  of  speech.  He  was  conveyed  in  a  bath  chair 
to  Holywell,  and  from  the  first  bath  in  vSt.  Winifride's  Well  improvement  began  to  be  mani- 
fest, and  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  walk  and  talk.  The  lad  completely  recovered,  and 
from  being  a  mute  he  was  able  with  joy  to  tell  of  his  astonishing  cure.  The  following  Sun- 
day he  walked  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Xewcastle-under-Lyme 
to  return  thanks  to  God  and  to  St.  Winifride." 
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Crossing^  the  brido:e  at  Tadcaster  we  bear  to  the  left  at  the  brow  of  the 


hill  opposite  the  old  'Rose  and  Crown,' 
Wighill  road,  past  the  top  of 
Rosemary  Lane,  on  the  site  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, ran  the  paved  '  street '  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  a  pleasant 
two  miles'  walk  along  the  country 
lane  to  Wighill,  passing  on  the 
left  Helaugh  Hall  and  the  farm 
of  Basdyke.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  site  and  is  of  great 
historic  interest.  At  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mowbrays.  Early 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
vicarage  of  Wighill  was  endowed 
with  the  tithes  of  Esdyke  and 
Folyfuyt.  The  site  of  the  house 
can  still  be  traced  lying  between 
the  road  and  the  river,  just 
opposite  to  where  the  Wharfe 
makes  a  sweeping  curvature  east. 
On   the   higher    ground   to  the 


of  posting  days  fame,  on  to  the 
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north-east,     anciently     stood     a 

'  Pele-tower,'  doubtless  a  stronghold  of  the  Hagets.     Here  at  Easdyke  in 

the  sixteenth  century  dwelt  a  Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  this  knight  is  known  as 

vSir  Robert  of  Easdyke,'  and  here  he  died  in  1606  and  was  buried  at  Wighill. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


WiGHILL. 

HE  hill  just  outside  the  village,  a  stronghold  or  place  of  defence  in  the 
early  Saxon  days,  and  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  Angles 
and  Celts.     This  corner  of  the  Ainsty  doubtless  has  been  stubbornly 
defended  by  the  British  people  against  Saxon  invasion,  and  in  that  resis- 
tance Wighill  Walton  would  be  their  last  stronghold  before  retiring  to  the 
westward  of  the  Wharfe. 

On  a  commanding  site  stands  the  church  of  Wighill,  a  venerable  struc- 
ture, historic  with  the  reminiscences  of  the  Stapletons. 

The  colonisation  of  the  district  included  the  parishes  of  Wighill, 
Bilton,  Walton,  Cowthorpe,  Kirk  Deighton,  and  Spofiforth.  These  parishes 
possess  a  few  leading  features  anterior  to  the  Angle  domination,  particu- 
larly Walton,  whose  Domesday  name,  Walston,  indicates  the  '  Welsh  '  town. 
Wighill  is  said  to  mean  the  "hill  of  victory,"  although  Wichael,  the  form  of 
the  place-name  found  in  Bertram  Haget's  Charter  to  Helaugh,  is  probably 
the  most  correct  (and  the  name  to  this  day  is  so  locally  pronounced),  and 
according  to  that  form  the  component  parts  are  the  Angle  words  '  Wyhe  '  and 
'  hael,'  the  latter  indicating  a  hall  where  magisterial  jurisdiction  was  especially 
maintained  for  the  rule  of  the  whole  district.  The  prefix  '  WVke  '  means  a 
watery  situation,  which  is  fully  borne  out  in  the  Hag-land  (of  which  the 
name  Hagendabi  is  a  survival)  between  Wighill  and  the  Wharfe.  This 
interpretation  is  quite  consistent,  if  we  consider  the  distinct  individuality  of 
the  spot. 

From  the  earliest  period,  Wighill  has  been  a  IMowbray  possession.  In 
the  town  of  Wighill  and  Esdyke  were  five  carucates  of  land,  which  town 
was  held  by  Reginald,  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  who  in  turn  held  it  of  the 
king  in  chief.  At  a  later  period  one  of  these  carucates  of  land  was  held  by 
the  Prior  de  Parco,  of  the  Eord  of  Helaugh,  from  the  lyord  Mowbray  by  the 
rent  of  2S. 
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The  church  of  All  Hallows  of  Wighill  was  given  to  the  priory  before  1288, 
and  a  vicarage  appointed,  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  Esdyke  and  Folyfuyt. 
The  windows  have  exhibited  the  blazonr>^  of  the  best  of  the  dale  families, 
including  the  Fairfaxes,  Mauleverers,  and  Vavasours.  Sir  Br}'an  Stapleton, 
Kt.,  by  Will  dated  25th  September,  1578,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  chiirch.     He  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Our 


THE   CHURCH,    WIGHII.L,   FROM   THE   NORTH-WEST. 

Lady,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  and  bequeathed  thirteen  tapers, 
twelve  of  them  to  be  of  a  pound  apiece,  for  the  worship  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  the  thirteenth  to  be  of  three  pounds,  for  the  worship  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  to  burn  afore  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar  while 
it  will  last.  The  chapel  of  Our  Lady  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  was 
the  Stapleton  mortuary.  From  the  graveyard  lovely  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  obtained.  Vessels  can  be  seen  ascending  the  Ouse  away  beyond 
Selby  town,  whilst  the  undulating  vale  country  spreads  before  our  vision  to 
the  eastern  wolds.  We  may  with  truth  call  this  a  church  of  olden  time  ;  with 
its  beautiful  Norman  porch  and  arches  of  the  same  period,  the  chasteness 
and  proportions  of  this  doorway  instantly  reveal  themselves  as  the  design  of 
highly-cultivated  taste.   There  are  several  excellent  Norman  doorways  in  this 
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district,  but  in  'balance'  none  equal  the  porch  of  Wighill.  And  what  have 
been  the  associations  of  this  doorway,  the  most  superb  of  the  district,  as 
its  reminiscences  are  the  most  awesome?  As  the  most  lowly  worshippers, 
in  this  our  free  England,  cross  that  threshold,  the\'  actually  tread  upon  the 
footsteps  of  the  proudest  Norman  knights  and  dames,  left  from  the  days  of 
their  unrestrained  pride. 

The  interior,  with  its  uneven  floor,  and  rough  adze-hewn  ancient 
oaken  pews  of  the  most  primitive  construction,  marks  it  as  the  most  antique 
church  along  the  vale  of  the  Wharfe.  Here  prayers  have  been  offered  and 
the  Gospel  preached  since  the  days  of  the  Angle  kings.  The  north  side  of 
the  tower  end  contains  the  effigy  of  Robert  Stapleton,  1635,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  married  Katherine,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  of  Walton.  At  the  foot  of  the  monument  is  a  Turk's  head,  a  badge 
of  the  vStapletons,  assumed  by  them  through  some  heroic  action  on  the  foreign 
field  of  battle.  A  remote  ancestor,  we  understand,  did  slay  in  single  combat 
a  mighty  warrior  of  the  infidel  hosts  during  the  Crusading  wars.  This  head 
represents  a  giant  who  ate  up  children,  etc., — so  local  tradition  avers. 
Amongst  many  legends  connecting  this  badge  with  the  Stapletons  and 
the  lands  of  Wighill,  is  the  following  one  quaintly  told  by  Johnson,  the  parish 
clerk,  who  was  quite  an  original  character  : — 

"Mauy  hundred  years  ago,  a  terrible  giant,  Turk  or  Saracen,  dwelt  on  an  island 
near  the  coast  of  England,  causing  fearful  havoc  far  and  wide,  killing  all  who  came  in 
his  path.  A  manor  was  offered  by  the  King  to  the  man  who  would  rid  the  country  of 
this  bloodthirsty  ogre.  After  a  long  delaj-,  a  champion  was  found  in  the  shape  of 
another  David,  who  went  forth  alone,  armed  only  with  a  good  sword.  The  hero  crossed 
to  the  island,  the  stronghold  of  the  foe  ;  after  leaping  ashore,  5'oung  Stapleton  sent  his 
boat  adrift.  The  might}-  Saracen,  who  from  his  castle  had  seen  the  coming  of  Eng- 
land's champion,  came  on  the  scene  at  this  juncture,  waxing  wroth  at  the  sight  of 
his  adversary.  Inquiring  wh}'  the  boat  was  sent  out  to  sea,  Stapleton  replied  that 
he  was  determined  to  rid  the  country  of  such  a  monster  or  die  in  the  attempt, 
and,  if  victorious,  should  return  in  his,  the  giant's  boat.  After  a  long  fight,  the 
young  hero  received  a  terrible  blow  which  brought  him  to  the  ground;  at  the 
moment  the  giant  was  in  the  act  of  giving  the  final  stroke,  with  arms  uplifted,  Staple- 
ton,  grasping  his  sword,  with  a  desperate  plunge  struck  him  under  the  armpit  and 
disabled  him.  Then  commenced  tlie  final  struggle  for  victor)',  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  Saracen,  whose  head  was  severed  from  his  bod}',  and  was  brought  along 
with  the  giant's  sword  and  boat  to  Britain  as  proofs  of  his  victory.  l'"or  this  courageous 
deed  the  King  did  grant  him  the  manor  of  Wighill,  where  the  Stapletons  dwelt  for  six 
centuries." 

The  following:  is  an  account  of  the  heraldic  device  and  its  meanino-  in 
'Cristofer  vStapilton's  Pedigree,'  ci'/r.  1530,  which  tells  how  "  vSir  Rryan 
Stapilton,    Kniglit  of  the    Garter,  .slew  a  vSaryson  in  plane  batell,  in  the 
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CREST  AT  THp:   foot  OF  THE 

stapi^eton  tomb. 


n/fiurtliri/a, 
TOMB    OF   ROBERT   STAPI.ETON. 

presence  of  three  kings,  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Scotland,  and 
for  that  acte  desiring  for  beanty 
his  head  in  his  creaste  for  ever 
moor."  The  legend  is  repeated 
by  Randle  Holme  in  1645,  ^^^^ 
by  Sir  Miles  Stapelton  in  1660, 
with  variations.  "  This  Bryand 
Stapylton,  K.G.,  the  King  of 
England  and  the  King  of  Cyprus 
being  present,  did  fight  with  a 
Sarazon,  faith  for  faith,  whom 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  his 
valour  he  did  kill.  For  which 
cause  he  did  desire  for  the  reward 
of  his  valour  of  Edward  III.,  then 
present,  nothing  else  but  that  hee 
and  his  heires,  in  memory  of  the 
victory,  should  carry  for  their 
crest  the  head  of  a  Sarazon." 
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A  brass  plate  at  the  chancel  end  of  the  church  records :  — 

"In  and  about  this  north  aisle,  formerly  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
eleven  generations  of  the  family  of  Stapleton,  who  purchased  this  manor  a.d.,  1376, 
some  of  whose  names  are  written  below,  derived  from  testamentary  and  other  evidence  : 
Sir  William  vStapleton,  Knight,  who  restored  and  enlarged  the  church,  and  was  buried 
in  1503,  and  his  two  wives  Margaret  and  Joan;  Sir  Brian  Stapleton,  Knight,  1518,  and 
his  wife  Joan;  Christopher  Stapleton,  Esq.,  1537,  and  his  wife  Alice;  Sir  Robert 
Stapleton,  Knight,  died  1557  ;  Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  Knight,  died  t6o6;  Bryan  Staple- 
ton,  of  Myton,  died  1658,  brother  of  Henry  Stapleton,  of  Wighill ;  Robert  Stapleton, 
Ksq.,  1634.  son  of  Henry,  and  his  sister  Isabel ;  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  Knight,  of  Wighill 
andArmley,  died  1668;  Henry  Stapleton,  Esq.,  1673;  his  cousin  Henry  Stapleton, 
Esq.,  1723;  Phillip  Stapleton,  1729,  and  Margret  his  wife,  1743.  All  lords  of  this 
manor  in  succession.  Henry  Stapleton,  son  of  Phillip,  who  died  1725,  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  and  Ann  his  wife,  died  1761;  Plenry  Stapleton,  Esq.,  of  Wighill.  died 
1764;  Phillip  Stapleton,  Esq.,  died  1783  ;  Henry  Stapleton,  Esq.,  Wighill,  died  1770; 
Phillip  Stapleton,  Esq.,  died  1768." 

Dodsworth's  account  of  the  burial  seems  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
above,  and  doubtless  contains  some  inaccuracies.  He  says  :  "In  our  Lady's 
chapel,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  are  five  white  gravestones,  lying 
together,  inscribed  about  their  verges,  '  orate  pro  aimnay 

Sir  Wm.  vStapleton,  Kt.,  the  restorer  of  the  church,  died  6th  December, 
1530,  "  aij'iis  aniuie  propiciatur  Detest  He  and  his  wife  Margaret  are  buried 
under  the  first  stone.  Under  the  second,  ^'  orate  pro  a^Pa  A  lute  Siapilton 
qH0)idain  exircs  Die.  Bn'ani  Stapiltoji  militis^  qui  obiit  xvi.  die  viensis 
Novembris  1521." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  graveyard,  on  a  small  and  obscure  stone,  is  the 
following  brief  memorial : — 


IvSABEE 

Fish. 


Reli 
Que,  1702 


The  very  simplicity  of  these  words  arrests  our  attention  more  than  the  most 
elaborate  epitaph.  The  village,  standing  some  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  church,  consists  of  one  street,  where  yet  remain  a  few  old  cottages  whose 
quaintness  and  antique  interiors  contrast  favourabh',  from  an  artist's  vision, 
with  the  more  just  architectural  proportions  of  the  new. 

Johnson,  the  late  parish  clerk  at  Wighill,  was  a  very  singular  character 
and  a  typical  representative  of  the  old  school  of  parish  clerks,  now  almost 
extinct,  who  were  properly  sworn  into  office.     His  responses  and  singing, 
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on  which  he  prided  himself  g-reatly,  were  items  in  the  service  to  long 
remember.  The  aniens,  drawn  out  in  a  querulous,  rasping  voice  to  an  un- 
wonted length,  were  sounded  as  tarr-r-men.  It  was  a  bitter  day  to  the  old 
man  when  he  was  deposed  from  his  leadership  in  the  choir.  It  was  he  who 
told  the  writer  (at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  service  on  Sunday)  that 


THE   SKXTON'S   story, 


strange  and  curious  story  regarding  the  adventurous  career  of  that  Staple- 
ton  knight  who  slew  the  Saracen.  For  many  years  of  his  life  Johnson 
dwelt  in  the  large  old  rectory  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  south  of  the 
churchyard.  In  his  old  age  he  occupied  a  rather  picturesque  cottage  in  the 
village  street — this  is  the  house  depicted  above. 

The  last  conversation   we   had    with    him   was  in   1890,   then  in   his 
sevent}-eighth  year,  and  a  widower,  but  evidently  with  an  eye  to  marriage. 
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For  a  day  or  two  previous  to  our  visit  he  engaged  a  young  Irish  tramp 
woman  for  his  housekeeper,  with  the  object,  if  she  suited  him,  to  marr>^  her. 
We  noticed  Johnson  seemed  in  rather  a  joyful  state  of  mind,  and  we  were 
not  long  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  reason.  He  was  quite  as  childish  as  a 
youth  over  his  first  love,  and  brimful  with  joy  about  this  Irish  lassie.  He 
confided  to  us  the  above  facts  and  invited  the  narrator  "  te  jist  tak  a  leuk 
in  tit  hoose  and  see  what  ye  think  te  her."  So  according  to  his  request  I 
said  "Good  morning"  to  the  brown-faced,  freckled  Irish  beauty,  some  fiftv 
}'ears  his  junior,  who  according  to  her  light  and  best  endeavour  was  bus^■ing 
about  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household.  After  my  inspection,  he  quite 
eagerly  inquired,  "  What  d}e  ye  think  tew  her  ?  De  ye  think  she'll  dew  for 
ma?"  "  First-rate,"  I  said.  "  Hi,  ah  think  se-a,  but  I'll  try  her  a  bit  fust, 
and  if  she  suits,  ah'll  se-an  wed  her."  Poor  old  foolish  man,  his  days  of 
marriage  and  giving  in  marriage  were  over.  His  Irish  lassie  stayed  on 
a  while  with  him  and  used  to  chaff  him  continually  about  their  forthcomin"- 
wedding,  but  one  night  when  Johnson  came  home  from  mowing  the  grass 
in  the  old  churclu'ard  on  the  hill,  the  bird  had  flown  ;  the  bells  were  not  to 
ring  for  him, — the  old  clerk's  courting  days  were  over  for  ever. 

Next  to  the  church  the  most  interesting  spot  to  the  antiquar\-  at  Wighill 
is  the  site  of  the  old  fortified  liome  of  the  Stapiltons,  which  stood  at  the 
west  end  of  the  village  street,  and  some  two  hundred  paces  north  of  the 
church.  There  are  indications  of  at  least  three  structures  which  have  occupied 
nearly  the  same  situation  ;  beginning  with  the  rough-timbered  pele  tower 
of  the  Hagets  and  Turets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Part  of 
Wighill  and  Easdyke  came  into  the  possession  of  the  latter  family  by  the 
marriage  of  Lucia,  a  daughter  of  Bertram  Haget,  the  founder  of  Helaugh 
Priory,  to  Turet,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Saxon  family  of  that  nanie.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  find  the  scions  of  the  prime  Norman  families  intermarry- 
ing with  the  old  Saxon  nobility  and  former  owners  of  the  soil.  Turet, 
later  in  life,  acquired  the  whole  of  Wighill  from  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  a  kinsman  also  of  the  Hagets ;  to  the  above  men  we 
owe  mainly  those  grand  types  of  Norman  doorways  still  remaining  in  the 
district.  The  manor  was  conve}'ed  by  marriage  of  an  heiress  from  the 
Turets  to  the  Blancmonsters,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Brian  Stapilton  in 
1375,  although  a  Nicholas  Stapilton  appears  to  have  held  land  at  Wighill 
as  early  as  1343.  Apart  from  the  Wighill  estates,  they  were  possessed  of 
other  manors  and  possessions,  and  from  this  we  ma}-  infer  the  Stapiltons 
were  a  notable  family  at  that  early  period. 
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In  connection  with  Miles,  the  second  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Brian,  is  an 
interesting  incident  which  gives  a  side  glimpse  into  the  domestic  life  of  the 
great  people  of  this  district  over  five  hundred  years  ago.  Elated  at  the 
birth  of  an  heir.  Sir  Brian,  the  squire,  had  ridden  over  to  Helaugh  to  invite 
his  friend.  Sir  John  Depeden,  to  be  one  of  the  godfathers ;  and  Robert 
Hardy  was  sent  on  horseback  to  Ripon,  with  a  similar  message  to  John  de 
Hynton.  Richard  Clark  rode  to  Micklegate  to  ask  Agnes  Sheffeld,  who  was 
a  nun  at  York,  to  be  godmother.  Thomas  Russell  recollected  the  day 
because  he  had  a  daughter  born  at  Wighill,  and  Robert  Purfrey  had  a  son, 
baptised  at  Helaugh.  Henry  Gaisthorp  because  he  had  his  house  half  burnt 
down  at  Clifford ;  and  John  Ogle,  because  he  met  Sir  John  Depeden  about 

some  business  at 
the  court  at 
Wighill.  Robert 
Martyn  kept  the 
court  that  dav. 
And  Richard 
Otteley  remem- 
bered carryingthe 
news  to  Sir  Henry 
Vavasour's  at 
Haselwood,  and 
being  asked  to 
stay  dinner.  Miles 
died  rather  sud- 
denly on  February 
6th,  1400,  leaving 
four  daughters 
and  one  son 
named  John,  a 
child  of  thirty-two 
weeks  old,    who, 

when  twenty,  to  prove  his  age,  gave  in  evidence  the  interesting  conjunction 
of  circumstances  above  mentioned.* 

Let  us  revert  to  the  ancient  hall  or  pele  tower.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  or  so  west  of  the  present  hall  farm,  and  just  outside  of  what,  in  after 
years,  has  been  the  vallum  and  ditch  of  the  boundary  grounds  of  a  later 


IE.   Bog^ 


SITE   OF  OI.D   FISH-PONDS   AND   PIGEON   COTE. 


*  See  Histoi"}-  of  the  Stapiltous. 
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hall,  is  a  wood-covered  moated  site.  The  space  within  the  moat  is  fifty  feet 
square,  outside  about  eighty  feet.  The  island  thus  enclosed  on  every  side  is 
completely  cut  off  by  the  moat,  twelve  feet  in  width,  and  filled  to  this  day  with 
deep  stagnant  water.  Doubtless  within  this  area  stood  a  strong  pele  tower 
of  timber  construction,  as  early  as  the  Conquest  era,  if  not  earlier.  The 
successor  of  this  pele,  probably  built  by  Sir  Brian  Staj)ilton  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  stood,  it  is  supposed,  about  three  or  four  score  yards  south  of  the 
present  hall  farm.  Fragments  of  the  fish-pond  still  exist,  and  the  remains 
of  what  has  been  a  high  bank  and  moat  enclosing  an  extent  of  several  acres, 
is  plainly  visible ;  in  fact,  the  lands  bear  eloquent,  though  silent  witness  of 
former  occupation.  Here,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Elizabethan  manor 
hall,  1580,  stood  the  fortified  house  of  the  Stapiltons,  with  its  large  hall  and 
private  chapel  adjoining  the  spacious  courtyard,  stables  and  outbuildings, 
its  columbary,  large  garden,  fish-ponds,  and  the  park,  stocked  with  deer, 
enclosed  by  bank  and  ditch  and  fenced  by  a  pale  of  timber. 

The  third  house,  the  successor  of  the  Edwardian  hall,  which  had 
probably  become  ruinous,  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Stapilton,  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  man,  and  a  great  favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  Before 
he  was  thirty  he  had  moved  about  in  the  world,  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and 
spent  much  time  in  Italy.  Camden  says  of  him,  "  He  was  a  person  well 
spoken,  comely  and  well  skilled  in  languages ;  he  is  said  to  have  scarcely  an 
equal,  except  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  no  superior  in  England,"  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal  in  that  golden  age  of  letters. 

The  new  hall  at  Wighill  was  the  outcome  of  Sir  Robert's  residence  in 
Italy;  one  writer  calls  the  house  a  "  '  palace,'  the  model  whereof  he  had 

brought  out  of  Italy fitter  for  a  lord  treasurer  of  England,  than  a 

knight  of  Yorkshire."  In  1790,  this  old  Elizabethan  house  was  partly 
pulled  down  and  the  present  hall  built  on  the  higher  ground  in  the  park  to 
the  north.  A  few  years  later,  the  manor  of  Wighill  was  sold  to  Foun- 
tayne  Wilson,  Esq.,  for  seventy  thousand  pounds.  Wighill  Park  is  now  the 
residence  of  Lord  Hawke  (a  descendant  of  the  great  Admiral,  Sir  Edward 
Hawke),  the  well-known  and  famous  'Captain'  of  cricket,  whose  name  in 
connection  with  Bat  and  Ball  is  known  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

The  old  Manor  Hall  at  Wighill  was  not  totally  demolished — a  few  frag- 
ments are  left,  survivals  of  former  splendour.  There  is  a  Jacobean  porch, 
and,  at  the  head  of  each  column,  and  covered  with  clustering  ivy  (which 
hides,  and  possibly  has  preserved  them  from  removal),  are  two  Stapilton 
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shields,  on  which  is  a  lion  rampant,  the  crest  of  the 


STAPIIvTON   SHIELDS,    NOW   OX   THE   WALLS   OF   THE    MANOR. 


family.  The  two 
bedrooms  on 
either  side  of  this 
entrance  porch 
are  of  panelled 
oak,  age  having 
given  the  oak 
that  rare,  dark 
tone  so  prized  in 
the  antique.  On 
the  north  end  of 
the  outer  wall  of 
the  house,  built 
of  shapely  dressed 
stone  (which 
may  have  been 
brought    from 


Helaugh  Priory), 
are  a  great  number  of  masons'  marks.  In  the  court  at  the  back  of  the  house 
there  still  remain  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  of  an  early  Jacobean 
entrance  gate.  Here,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  farm  buildings  and  the 
house,  a  plot  of  land  about  seventy  yards  by  fifty,  now  garden  and  orchard, 
fragments  of  building  and  old  foundations  are  often  laid  bare.  And  in  this 
ground  a  farm  servant  found  a  valuable  antique  gold  ring,  which  he  quickly 
exchanged  for  the  gold  coins  of  the  realm.  In  fact,  we  may  be  able  to 
repeat  our  former  statement  that  the  ground  about  the  Manor  Farm  is 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  long  settlement. 

The  following  is  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  at  Wighill  during  the 
Commonwealth  period,  extracted  from  Chetwynd  Stapleton's  "  History  of 
the  Stapiltons  "  : — "  Mrs.  Stapiltou,  the  elder,  wife  of  Henry  Stapilton,  died 
in  1656,  she  was  a  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Foster,  of  Bamborough 
Castle,  and  survived  her  husband  for  twenty-six  years,  and  during  that 
period  remained  mistress  of  Wighill."  Her  Will,  made  9th  February,  under 
the  style  of  "  Mary  vStapilton,  of  Wighill,  gentlewoman,"  was  proved  at 
London  on  the  15th  March,  1657,  by  Robert  Stapilton,  her  grandson,  sole 
executor.  We  may  trace  in  it  a  picture  of  Wighill  under  the  Common- 
wealth.    Everything  was  hers  for  life.     She  evidently  governed  the  house- 


hold and  managed  the  farm. 


She  was  sole  mistress  of  the  great  house  at 
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the  corner  of  the  park,  with  its  four  large  towers  and  copper  domes.  The 
two  unfinished  sides  seem  to  show  that  it  wanted  wings  to  complete  the 
original  design.  Within  there  was  a  good  deal  of  real  comfort.  The  '  Blue 
Chamber,'  and  the  '  White  Chamber,'  with  their  fonr-post  bedsteads  and 
straight-backed  chairs,  were  kept  for  occasional  guests.  The  pride  of  her 
own  room  was  the  shelf  of  religions  books,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
library,  left  her  by  Mr.  Richard  Burton,  the  minister  at  Kirk  Deighton, 
which  she  desires  may  continue  to  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Wighill.  The 
needlework  and  embroidery  about  the  house  had  been  the  solace  of  her 
leisure  hours  in  troublesome  times.  The  old  Royalist  lady,  now  some 
seventy  years  of  age,  would  be  no  true  daughter  of  the  '  lion  of  the  north  ' 
if  she  had  not  loved  a  lawsuit.  That  with  the  Boyntons  had  been  termi- 
nated, but  she  left  another  "suit  in  chancery  respecting  the  entaiT'  to  be 
carried  on  by  her  son-in-law.  Sir  H.  Cholmley,  the  lawyer.  Her  views  on 
religion  were  no  less  decided.  The  parson  at  Wighill  was  not  one  of  her 
sort,  and  she  travelled  through  Walton  and  Wetherby  to  Kirk  Deighton 
for  her  spiritual  needs,  while  she  lived,  and  chose  it  for  her  resting- 
place  after  death.  She  left  the  vicar's  son,  Mr.  Richard  Burton,  forty 
pounds  ;  and  twenty  shillings  to  a  minister  for  preaching  a  sermon 
at  Kirk  Deighton  for  Mr.  Burton  every  year  on  the  3otli  June.  Like 
Macaulay's  '  Country  Gentleman,'  her  pride  was  "  beyond  that  of  a 
Talbot  or  a  Howard,"  She  knew  the  genealogies  of  all  her  neighbours, 
and  could  tell  which  of  them  had  assumed  supporters  without  any 
right  (she  was  sure  enough  about  her  own),  and  which  of  them  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  great-grandsons  of  aldermen,  with  a  sneer  at  her 
daughter-in-law  Ingram,  The  Pedigree  Roll  was  emblazoned  with  coats- 
of-arms  by  Sir  Miles'  orders,  but  it  was  probably  the  work  of  his  grand- 
mother, assisted  by  Dodsworth  and  Dugdale,  in  the  forced  seclusion  of  her 
own  room  in  Commonwealth  times.  She  left  her  son,  Sir  Miles,  "one 
great  bason  and  ewer,  and  two  silver  cans,"  with  all  her  ''  waynes,  ploughs, 
and  all  the  furniture  belonging  to  them,  and  eight  oxen,  and  all  her  corn 
growing  in  the  fields."  To  "  Mary  Stapilton,  his  wife,  six  of  her  best  kine, 
and  all  her  needlework." 

It  was  the  above  Sir  Miles,  of  Wighill,  who  appears  to  have  been  of 
roystering-cavalier  type,  who  so  far  forgot  the  authority  and  respect  due  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  a  great  city,  as  to  enter  the  Mansion  House  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  and  strike  Edward  Elwick,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  with  his 
cane.  "  For  which  affront,  being  indicted  the  next  Sessions,  he  did  person- 
ally appear  at  the  bar  of  the  common  hall,  and  there  before  the  Lord  ^Nlayor 
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and  Court  confessed  tlie  indictment,  professed  his  sorrow  for  it,  and  humbled 
himself  to  the  censure  of  the  honourable  Bench,  who,  at  the  earnest  inter- 
cession of  his  friends,  only  fined  him  five  hundred  pounds."  He  died  in 
Januar}',  1668.  The  register  of  burials  in  the  parish  of  Fewston,  a  village 
overlooking  the  Washburn  river,  contains  the  following  entry  : — "  26th 
January,  1668,  Noble  Sir  Miles  Stapylton,  that  quond"'  unparralleld  Roialist, 
of  Wigholl,  was  buried." 

About  a  mile  to  the  north  and  on  the  higher  ground,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  domain,  is  Wighill  Park,  the  home  of  Lord  Hawke,  and  a 
mile  or  so  still  further  north  is  the  little  rural  village  of  Bilton,  with  its 

pervading  semb- 
lance of  old  time. 
The  cottages  of 
brick,  with  red- 
tiled  roofs,  cluster 
on  or  around  the 
base  of  the  hill 
spur,  the  last  off- 
shoot of  the 
Ainsty  ridge  to 
the  north-west. 
In  summer  time, 
the  outlook  across 
the  moors  of  Mar- 
ston  ('  Mere-stan 
— a  boundary 
stone  of  old,'  in 
the  morass)  is 
pleasant  enough, 
but  in  the  sullen 
days  of  winter, 
thelong  stretch  of 
dark,  dreary  low- 
land is  gloomy 
and  uninterest- 
.,>,  ,  „  ^  ills  even  to-day. 

THE   CHANClil.   BILTON   CHURCH,    WITH   THE   EFFIGY   OF    IDEANIA,  ^  ^ 

A  PRIORESS   OF  SINNINGTHWAIXE.  ^.,,  ^,  , 

Bilton  Church, 
of  Norman  construction,  also  bears  traces  of  Saxon  work.     The  interior 
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contains  sculptured  stones  of  pre-Conquest  date,  also  portions  of  a  runic 
cross ;  in  the  aisle  of  the  choir  lies  the  effigy  of  a  nun  of  Sinningthwaite. 
The  evidences  testifying  to  the  antiquity  of  the  spot  are  everywhere  indica- 
tive.* The  bell  gable  contains  only  one  bell ;  formerly  there  were  two. 
The  story  runs  that  a  travelling  tinker  stole  one,  which  account  may  be 
partly  true ;  the  broken  bell,  laid  useless  in  the  churchyard,  may  have  been 
removed  by  tinkers  to  swell  their  daily  takings  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is 
the  niche  minus  the  bell,  awaiting  some  patron's  religious  zeal.  There  are 
evidences  that  the  church  has  formerly  stood  within  a  moated  enclosure. 

About  the  year  12 10,  Gundreda  Haget,  a  spinster,  became  a  sister  in  the 
priory  of  Sinningthwaite,  "in  her  liege  power"  gave  them  the  advowson  of 
Bilton  "  belonging  to  me  of  the  heirships  of  Bertram  Haget,  my  father." 

On  the  26tli  of  March,  1293,  ^^^^  prioress  and  convent  submitted  this 
church  of  Bilton,  with  all  their  right  in  the  same,  to  the  ordination  and  dis- 
position of  Thomas  Romaine,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  in  28,  Edward  I., 
founded  a  new  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  to  which  this  church  was 
annexed. 

Among  the  glimpses  of  feudal  life  as  interpreted  by  monastic  encroach- 
ment, Bilton  affords  a  rare  example.  At  the  division  of  the  property  of 
Galfrid  Haget,  Bilton  and  Hclaugh  fell  to  the  share  of  his  sister  Alice,  who 
married  John  de  Friston.  Their  daughter,  also  named  Alice,  became  the 
wife  of  Jordan  de  Sancta  Maria,  and  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  turn 
married  Richard  de  Waleys,  their  daughter  Alice  becoming  the  wife  of  John 
le  Vavasour.  In  holy  zeal,  Alice  le  Vavasour,  during  her  widowhood,  gave 
her  share  of  Bilton  to  the  priory  of  Helaugh,  and  following  this  gift  came  a 
scene  upon  which  we  may  allow  the  mind  to  linger,  for  its  accessories  are 
indeed  startling.  While  the  Assize  of  1293  was  being  held  in  York,  the 
benevolent  widow  was  called  upon  to  do  homage  to  the  Prior  of  Helaugh, 
for  the  land  she  held  under  him  in  Bilton,  that  which  she  had  previously 
given  to  him.  The  judges  of  Assize  were  sitting  in  their  court  when  the 
Prior  came  before  them,  doubtless  in  all  the  humility  of  his  sacred  calling. 
The  day  was  Friday,  nearest  before  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  a 
church  day,  as  among  the  Romanists  it  is  to  the  present  time,  and  therefore 

*  Returns  of  the  Noua  Taxatiou  made  about  1332  :  W3-gliale  is  taxed  at  £S,  while  the 
uoua  of  the  whole  parish  is  not  worth  more  than  /^6  13s.  4d.  Helaugh  is  taxed  at  _^'6  13s.  4d., 
but  its  uoua  this  year  is  not  worth  more  than  £4.  13s.  4d.  ;  the  tithe  of  hay  is  worth  yearlj' 
20s.,  and  the  Rector  has  the  lands  of  the  dowry  of  his  church,  worth  other  20s.  Bilton  is 
taxed  at  ;^20,  while  the  nona  is  declared  to  be  not  worth  more  than  ,^14  13s.  4d.  ;  the  tillie 
of  ha}'  yearly  40s.,  and  the  dowry  of  the  church  is  worth  yearly  60s. 
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the  better  for  the  deed.  The  name  of  the  widow  was  called  and  her  identity 
established ;  she  was  Alice,  wndow  of  Sir  John  le  Vavasonr,  and  there  and 
then  she  acknowledged  that  she  held  the  town  of  Bilton,  with  its  appurten- 
ances, of  the  Dominus  Prior  and  owed  him  homage  for  her  holding.  Of 
that  great  fact  the  judges  were  witness,  and  so  were  her  kinsfolk,  who 
were  gathered  round  her,  including  her  boy  Robert,  who  was  then  of  im- 
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mature  age,  but  would  be  none  the  worse  for  the  impression  the  scene  would 
leave,  and  none  the  less  tractable  when  in  due  time  his  turn  came  to  repeat 
it.  And  inevitably  it  did  come,  some  four  and  twenty  years  later.  The 
Church  must  have  its  pound  of  flesh  and  clinch  its  holy  rights. 

The  widow  Alice  died,  leaving  Robert  in  possession,  whose  renun- 
ciation of  his  patrimony  was  to  be  a  more  imposing  spectacle  than  that  of 
his  mother.  On  Tuesday-,  in  the  vigil  of  St.  Dunstan,  13 17,  before  the 
crucifix  in  the  greater  church  of  the  blessed  Peter  of  York,  and  surrounded 
by  very  many  people  living  about  there  and  well  knowing  the  import  of 
what  they  witnessed,  Robert  the  Vavasour,  of  Haselwood,  did  his  homage 
to  Dominus  William  de  Grimston,  then  Prior  of  Helaugh,  and  again  the 
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grip  of  the  Church  was  firmly  fixed  upon  the  Bilton  lands.  But  Robert 
had  to  do  what  to  his  mother  was  spared  ;  for  the  ancestral  lands  of  which 
he  had  become  the  tenant,  he  had  to  pay  the  Prior  the  yearly  rent  of  one 
hundred  shillings  !  At  that  period  there  was  not  a  trader  in  Bilton,  not  a 
man  who  lived  otherwise  than  by  agriculture,  save  the  Dominus  Prior  and 
the  Prebendary  of  Bilton  in  the  greater  church  of  the  blessed  Peter  of  York. 
Bilton  Hall,  a  picturesque  spot,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Daynell.     A  mile  hence,  and  just  to  the  west  of  Rudgate,  is  the 

hamlet  of  Bicker- 
ton,  in  olden  time 
the  seat  of  the 
ancient  family  of 
Grammary,  also 
of  Aberford  and 
Aliddleton  near 
Leeds.  William 
Grammary  wit- 
nessed Gundreda 
Haget's  charter 
giving  the  nuns 
the  Bilton  advow- 
son.  A  large  close 
adjoining  the  vil- 
lage street,  locally 
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known    as   '  Hall 

Field,'  still  retains  the  memory  of  their  abode.  Here  are  foundations  of 
the  hall,  and  remains  of  a  moat  and  fish-pond.  A  little  further  to  the  west 
the  name  of  '  War  P'eilds '  is  very  suggestive  of  some  great  struggle,  but  of 
what  in  particular  history  is  silent. 

We  now  return  to  Bickerton  Bar,  well  known  as  a  meeting-place  of  the 
Bramham  IMoor  foxhounds.  Here  we  tuni  into  the  '  rudgate,'  a  track  of  the 
Celts  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Latins,  and  made  a  paved  roadwa)-  by 
the  latter  people.  Of  this  fact  ample  evidences  have  been  forthcoming  ;  only 
within  the  last  few  years  a  small  field  between  Bickerton  Bar  and  Tockwith, 
through  which  the  Roman  way  ran,  yielded  sixty  cart-loads  of  paving  stones, 
which  were  sold  by  the  owner  of  the  field  for  five  shillings  the  load.  So  in 
this  instance  the  industry  of  the  Romans  became  a  source  of  profit  eighteen 
hundred  years  later.  The  stones  liere  used  for  the  pavement  were  the 
ordinary  surface  rubble  gathered  from  the  land  adjoining. 
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Let  us  saunter  leisurely  down  the  Rudo^ate  towards  Walton,  and  remem- 
ber, in  our  walk,  that  by  this  way  the  Brigantes  retired  to  Isuer  before  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  invaders ;  and  by  this  route  the  perfidious  Cartis- 
mandua  escaped  from  the  anger  of  her  own  people  to  crave  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans.  Legions  of  soldiers,  composed  of  men  from  all  the  countries 
of  Southern  Europe,  have  made  the  ground  here  ring  with  the  noise  of  their 
footsteps,  and  made  its  surroundings  a  babel  with  the  echo  of  alien  speech. 
Down  this  old  street  from  the  Marston  fight  helter-skelter  fled  the  panic- 
stricken  Puritans,  soon  to  learn  that  instead  of  disaster  they  had  fled  from  a 
victory  gained  by  the  coolness,  courage,  and  wonderful  control  exercised  over 
their  men  by  such  generals  as  Cromwell  and  Fairfax.  Apart  from  the  im- 
print left  by  Romans  and  Celts,  the  etymology  of  place-names  in  this  north- 
western borderland  of  the  Ainsty  abounds  with  striking  evidences  of  later 
invasion  and  successive  settlement  of  Angle,  Norse,  and  Norman. 

The  old  roadway  is  a  veritable  nature-lover's  paradise.  Here  in  its 
'bosky  dell '  the  daffodil  and  primrose,  harbingers  of  spring,  first  peep  forth 
above  the  mould  ;  and  here  and  there  the  benedictory  trees  charmingly  over- 
hang the  road  with  a  '  laying-on  '  of  leaves  each  autumn  ;  and  in  the  seclusion 
of  its  recesses  those  Ishmaelites,  the  gipsies,  love  to  linger,  as  the  remains  of 
camp-fires  testify.  And  yonder,  a  large  meadow's  breadth  east  from  Rudgate, 
and  near  the  source  of  the  little  river  Foss  (or  Foss  Dyke),  a  mile  or  so  from 
Walton,  in  pre-Reformation  times  stood  the  Cistercian  nunnery  of  Sinning- 
thwaite.  The  foundations  of  buildings,  mounds,  and  the  remains  of  a  deep 
moat  which  formerly  enclosed  the  site,  all  tell  of  its  importance  in  the  past. 
But  of  the  architecture  of  the  original  priory  all  that  remains  truly  intact 
is  a  well-preserved  Norman  entrance  and  a  few  fragments  of  early  work, 
which  have  been  used  in  the  rebuilding,  and  can  be  detected  here  and  there 
in  the  walls. 

The  house  forms  an  interesting  picture,  the  grey  walls  on  the  north 
contrasting  finely  with  the  thick  covering  of  ivy  that  almost  hides  the 
Tudor  window  of  the  upper  storey.  The  south  side  presents  a  pleasing 
example  of  the  Elizabethan  or  early  Jacobean  architecture,  situated  to-day 
in  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  serene  landscapes,  far  from  the  wrack  and 
bustle  of  the  busy  world,  with  the  spirit  of  its  past  alone  brooding  over  it. 
And  one  might  reasonably  assume  that  in  the  daily  routine  of  their  religious 
duties  the  sisters  would  have  nothing  to  mar  the  peaceful  tenor  of  their 
lives.      Yet    it   does   not   appear   to   have  been  so  ;  for  even  here,  in  the 
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working   out  of  its  destiny  (restful  as  the  spot  appears  to  us),  there    has 

evidently  been  a 
continual  spring 
of  canker,  tur- 
moil and  trouble. 
The  nuns  seem 
to  have  chafed 
under  the  re- 
straint placed 
upon  them  by 
the  Archbishop, 
for  more  than  one 
Primate  laid 
down  very  strict 
rules  to  be  obser- 
ved by  the  ladies 
of  this  institution. 
The  sisters  were 
of  the  very  hi  oh- 
est  social  status, 
and  if  the  report 
of  the  old  chroni- 
clers is  to  be 
relied  upon  they 
inherited  all  the 
weaknesses  and  vshortcomings  of  their  sex.  Visitations  of  the  Primate,  for- 
sooth !  One  can  almost  imagine  the  indignation  of  the  old  prioress,  who 
stormed  and  tried  to  set  at  defiance  the  mandate  of  the  stern  Archbishop ; 
the  sisters  wept  bitter  tears,  but  they  availed  little.  From  the  maledictions 
issued  at  divers  times  by  the  Archbishops  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  against 
those  robbing,  or  in  anyway  doing  injiiry  to  the  sisters,  we  might  conclude 
that  the  people  dwelling  hereabouts  were  in  a  very  lawless  and  disorganised 
state,  infested  with  outlaws  and  robbers.  The  question  naturally  arises  : 
Were  these  law-breakers  the  descendants  of  the  former  owners  of  the  soil 
who  had  been  disinherited  and  driven  forth  by  the  Normans  ? 

The  priory  was  founded  about  ii6o  by  Bertram  Haget,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Cistercian  custom,  was  dedicated  to  the  \^irgin.  Haget  gave 
the  plot  whereon  the  priory  was  erected,  which  was  confirmed  by  Roger  de 
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]\Iowbray,  his  lord,  and  by  Godfrey  de  Ludliani,  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
took  the  mms  under  his  protection,  proclaiming  a  malediction  against  those 
who  should  injure  them,  and  a  blessing  to  their  benefactors.  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  Pontificate,  1172,  granted  to  Christiana, 
then  Prioress,  and  to  the  convent,  a  confirmation  of  their  possessions,  with 
what  might  afterwards  be  given  them,  and  enjoined  that  none  of  the  brethren 
or  sisters,  '  once  professed,'  should  depart  without  license  ;  exempting 
them,  as  usual,  from  paying  tithe  for  land  they  occupied  or  tilled  at  their 
own  costs;  which  Pope  Lucius  III.,  28th  November,  1185,  confirmed  to 
Agnes,  prioress  of  Sinningthwaite,  prohibiting  anyone  from  committing 
theft  within  their  cloisters  or  granges.  King  Henry  II.  confirmed  the 
founders'  donation, 
and  also  forbad  all 
persons  from  doing 
injury  to  the  con- 
vent. Whence  came 
the  need  for  this 
special  protection  ? 
From  what  cause 
were  the  nuns  mo- 
lested, their  fences 
broken,  cattle  raid- 
ed and  goods  stolen  ? 
Something  seems  to 
have  been  sadly 
wrong  to  require 
Godfrey  de  Lud- 
ham's  special  pro- 
tection. The  charter 
of  Bertram  Hasfet's 
gift  of  land  to  the 
nunnery     is     not 

forthcoming  !  which  is  rather  suspicious  and  suggests  that  the  land  for  the 
purpose  may  have  been  filched  from  the  '  Folkthwaite,'— land  of  the  com- 
mon people,  which  the  latter  resented,  and  in  this  we  glimpse  the  cause  of 
all  the  disturbance  which  afterwards  took  place. 

vSinningthwaite  stands  within  a  tract  of  ground  that  was  dedicated  to 
some  strange  use  in  pre-Norman  times.     On  three  sides  a  mound  or  bank 
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can  still  be  traced  (formerly  crowned  with  a  wooden  barrier),  and  even  now 
it  is  known  as  '  Fall '  bank  ;  doubtless  it  points  to  an  entrenchment  around 
an  ancient  clearing  of  several  hundred  acres — the  Swain-ing,  or  peasants' 
enclosure,  which  the  Norman  intruder  called  the  Syningthwaite. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  priory  the  revenues  in  gross  were 
valued  at  £(i2  6s.  od.;  the  clear  income  at  ;^6o  9s.  2d.  The  site  was  granted 
in  the  30th  Henry  VIII.  to  Robert  Tempest,  gentleman.  The  patronage 
of  the  priory  passed  from  the  Hagets  to  that  of  the  Waleys,  who  were  of  the 
kin  of  the  founder. 

Leaving  the  Rudgate  for  the  present  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow 
an  old  lane  to  Walton.  Just  off  the  roadside  is  Hall  Park.  On  the  east, 
by  the  entrance  to  Walton,  the  land  rises  abruptly,  owing  to  deposits 
of  '  drift '  of  the  glacial  period — there  are  indications  that  this  commanding 
site  has  been  held  for  defensive  purposes  and  during  the  invasions  of  the 
early  historic  period. 


The  following  curious  incident  is  connected  with  Newton  Kyme,  and, 
by  mistake,  was  omitted  in  the  description  of  that  place  :  — 

1655. — In  the  name  of  His  Highnesse,  the  Lord  Protector,  Roger  Helxlen  bouud 
over  for  disturbing  Mr.  Thomas  Claphani,  an  orthodox  aud  godly  divyne,  upon  the 
I.ord's  Day,  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Newton  Kynie,  in  the  clauses  of  praj-er  immediately 
after  the  sermon,  who  bj'revyling  speeches  called  him  "dumbdogg,"  and  "hyrelying," 
and  "  murderer  of  souls." 


CHAPTER  X. 


Walton. 

^'TJT' ALTON,  Welsh  or  Weales-tuii— Celts'  enclosure:  in  this  district 
\3lA>  the  nationality  of  the  Celt  survived,  in  some  degree,  up  to  the 
Norman  era.  We  have  names  meaning  the  same  in  '  Weala  Brucg ' 
— Welshman's  bridge  ;  '  Weales  Geat ' — Weales-gate.  The  affix  tun  is  of 
Angle  coinage  and  denotes  later  occupation.  The  worth  and  dignity  of 
its  past  still  linger  in  record,  testifying  to  its  antiquity  and  former  import- 
ance. It  still  contains  several  ancient  cots,  with  rustic  thatch  and  quaint 
interiors,  which  stage  for  us  scenes  of  the  past  centuries.  In  the  wall  of  one  of 
these  houses  are  stones  of  recent  placing,  due  to  the  removal  of  a  shield  of 
the  Fairfaxes,  which  is  now  built  into  the  walls  of  the  new  hall  at  Bilburgh. 
Walton  was  the  home  of  the  original  Fairfaxes,  so  faithful  in  love  and  daunt- 
less in  war.  Here  the  senior  branch  was  settled  at  the  time  the  first  record 
of  the  family  begins.  The  old  manor-house  standing  in  the  croft,  forming  two 
sides  of  the  village  street,  was  in  bygone  times  of  much  larger  proportions, 
and  has  been  defended  with  an  earthen  wall  and  moat,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible  on  the  north-west  corner.  Fuller  says  : — "  Fairfax  is  Saxon, 
and  means  fair  hair,  either  bright  or  comely  from  the  plenty  thereof." 

At  the  east  end  of  the  villag-e,  standing  on  a  commanding  elevation  and 
completing  the  background  of  a  delightful  rustic  picture,  is  the  old  church, 
with  its  evergreen  tods  of  ivy — symbols  of  Death,  Life,  and  its  Renewal — 
the  Kternal  Trinity  in  One.  Of  late  years  it  has  undergone  complete 
restoration. 

Wai,ton  Chapki.. 
This  chapel  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Nun  Monkton,  and  in  A.D.  1226,  Walter 
Gray,  Archbishop  of  York,  confirmed  the  agreement  made  between  M.  Gilbert  Sacrift, 
of  the  chapel  of  vSt.  Mar)'  and  All  Angels  in  York,  and  the  prioress  and  nnns  of  Monkton, 
touching  this  chapel  of  Walton  with  its  appurtenances;  and  concerning  one  carucate 
of  land  and  eight  tofts  in  the  town  of  Thorp-arch,  then  in  controversy  between  them  ; 
which  now,  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope's  letters,  and  the  Archbishop's  consent  was 
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amicably  settled  in  this  mauaer,  viz.  : — "That  the  said  nuns  shall  be  bound  to  give 
yearh-  on  All  Saints'  Day,  to  the  Mother  Church  of  Thorp-arch  two  wax  candles, 
weighing  a  pound  each  ;  and  they,  the  said  nuns,  shall  have  and  possess  for  ever  all 
whatsoever  they  had,  as  well  in  the  town  of  Thorp-arch,  as  in  the  chapel  of  Walleton, 
before  this  difference  arose  between  them,  viz.  :  'Thej'  shall  have  the  chapel  of  Walton 
and  all  the  tithes  and  obventions  arising  in  the  same  town,  with  one  toft  there  to  the 
chapel  adjoining;  also  one  carucate  in  the  town  of  Thorp,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
and  al]  the  tithes  out  of  the  same  growing,  besides  the  milk,  wool,  calves,  pigs,  and  all 
other  tithes  of  cattle  and  of  gardens,  together  with  eight  tofts  in  the  town  of  Thorp, 
excepting  a  certain  area  which  the  said  vSacrift  claimed  to  appertain  to  his  mansion  of 
Thorp,  and  which  the  said  nuns  should  restore  to  him.'  " 

No  doubt  many  of  the  old  memorials  were  at  that  time  roughly  treated. 
The  sexton  told  the  writer  of  several  large  mural  slabs,  chiefly,  he  thought. 
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to  the  memory  of  the  h'airfaxes,  which  were  broken  up  and  pounded  for 
concrete  for  the  floor  at  that  time.  There  is  a  rare  Jacobean  pulpit,  and  an 
aumbry  (or  aumery — a  cupboard  where  alms  were  deposited)  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel ;  and  memorials  to  the  different  families  who  have 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  late  centuries;  but  the  one  of  more  than  passing 
interest  is  the  time-worn  and  mutilated  alabaster  effigy  resting  in  a  cusjDed 
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recess,  supposed  to  represent  Sir  Nicliolas  Fairfax,  the  peerless  knight  of 
Rhodes.  The  costume  of  the  figure,  plate-mail  early  fifteenth  century,  rather 
disproves  the  above  conclusion.     As  often  is,  this  monument  has  suffered 

at  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  venerate  the  mem- 
ory of  our  great  ancestors. 
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Sir  Nicholas  was  a  re- 
nowned warrior  and  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  otherwise  '  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.'  In  1523,  they 
were  besieged  in  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks,  and  finally 
expelled ;  afterwards  tak- 
ing up  their  residence  in 
Malta.  During  this  siege 
the  soldiers  of  the  cross 
were  encompassed  by  the 
immense  army  of  the  in- 
fidel Turks.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  affairs  when 
this  valiant  knight  from 
the  vale  of  the  Wharfe, 
descended  from  alongline 
of  warriors  (a  few  thousand 
such  men  would  have 
driven  the  Moslem  out  of 
Constantinople,  eastward 
for  ever),  with  one  small 
galley  carved  a  path 
through  the  Turkish  fleet 
and    brought    help    and 

food  to  his  half-starved  brethren  !     What  a  grand  theme  for  the  poet  is  this 

daring  feat  old  Fra  Niccola  accomplished. 


V_  ... 
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Sir  Richard  Grenville's  courage  and  daring  have  been  ably  told  by 
Tennyson,  and  the  story  is  set  to  music  by  Stanford  ;  but,  although  Fra 
Niccola's  deeds  have  been  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  "  Bosio,"  the  story 
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of  the  Fairfaxes,  in  its  entirety,  still  remains  to  be  told ;  and  a  wonderfnl 
stors'  it  wonld  make,  teeming  with  romantic  incident  and  fascinating  feats 
of  chivalry — trntli  stranger  than  fiction. 

The  district  around  Walton  is  famed  for  its  salubrity  and  the  longevity 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  of  1891  three  persons  were  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  aged,  respectively,  ninety-four,  ninety-nine,  and  one  hundred 
and  two  ;  with  two  of  whom  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing.  Ann 
Powell,  whose  home  was  in  the  old  thatched  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of 
Walton,  kept  all  her  faculties  to  the  end,  and  worked  and  planned  to  the 
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last  \ear  of  her  life  ;  she  chided  her  daughter,  whose  age  was  near  three- 
score and  ten,  in  our  hearing,  just  as  a  person  would  a  maiden  in  her  teens. 
Smith,  the  sexton,  has  also  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  Xo  one  could 
recount  the  incidents  and  traditions  of  the  Waltonians  better  than  he,  even 
when  fourscore  and  four— padfoots  and  barguests,  and  '  that  grim  foul  beast 
with  clanking  chain,'  which  on  dark  nights  kept  its  vigil  by  the  Rudgate, 
to  the  continual  dread  of  the  villagers,  whom,  after  the  rounds  of  mirth  and 
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measure  at  the  village  feast  or"  dance,  the  nightmare  of  fear  took  possession 
of,  when  they  were  obliged  to  pass  that  goblin-haunted  spot  alone. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  village  is  a  good  portion  of  a  lateral  moraine, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  earthwork,  and  towards  the  summit 
are  evidences  of  ridge  and  trench,  showing  that  this  natural  breastwork  has 
been  used  to  advantage  by  the  Celts,  probably  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Angles.  This  district  is  rendered  more  interesting  by  its  winding  lanes, 
redolent  of  May-blossom,  and  perfume  of  wild  flowers. 

Let  us  follow  the  Rudgate,  the  track  of  Celt  and  Roman,  down  to  St. 
Helen's  ford  and  well.  By  the  wa}'  we  notice  the  bryony  vine,  the  dog- 
wood, the  vesper  champak  ('  even-sweet' — its  pretty  rustic  name  hereabout), 

the  white  elder, 
and  cuckoo 
flower,  and  here 
also  flourishes 
thewildhop,and 
the  honeysuckle 
adds  its  aroma 
to  the  perfume 
emanating  from 
the  old  green 
lane.  The  road 
runs  down  to  the 
Wharfe,  which 
in  old  times  was 
crossed  by  a  ford 
from  the  Ainsty 
totheElmetside 
of  the  river, 
called  by  the 
Norsemen  Rud- 
gate, because  it 
was  the  road  leading  from  the  Celtic  rhyd — a  ford,  and  used  also  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  a  ford  to  this  day.  Amidst  the  luxurious  vegetation  in  the 
old  lane  near  the  river  were  to  be  seen  the  Roman  nettle  and  the  vervain 
in  1900  and  1901,  but  very  unlikely  to  continue  because  unfitted  for  the 
strangling  competitors  of  grass  roots  and  vigorous  perennial  herbs.  Its 
appearance  here,  on  the  line  of  Roman  '  macadam,'  was  brought  about  by 
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delving  and  disturbance  of  apiece  of  the  'way,' bringing  within  the  influence 
of  sunlight  seeds  buried  for  over  a  thousand  years!  —  so  Dr.  Lees,  the 
botanist,  informs  nie. 

In  a  recess  of  the  road,  a  bowshot  from  the  river,  is  the  wishing  or  hol\- 
well,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  Rome's  popular  saint.  The  well  is  on  the  east 
side  of  Chapel  Wood  in  a  recess  under  the  roots  of  a  wych-elm — a  bank 
of  river  deposit  or  l^reccia  rock.  It  is  perfectly  natural  and  delightful 
boscage,  an-arcadia,  a  fit  habitation  for  the  traditional  elves  or  for  druidical 
worship,    about   which    old   superstitions  and   the  mythology  of  the  past 


THE  RAG-WEtl.  GROVE  AND  CHAl'EI.  WOOD  BY  RUDGATE. 

may  still  linger.  Adjacent  is  a  large  white  willow  indicating  proximity 
of  water,  and  the  wych-elm — S}-mbolical  of  life;  the  place  is  known  as 
Chapel  Wood,  and  here  in  j^rc-Rcformation  days,  Lehnid  says,  stood  a 
chapel,  dedicated,  like  the  well,  to  St.  Helen.  Of  this  building  no  trace 
remains,  except  slight  evidences  of  foundations,  which  ma}'  point  to  that 
shrine.     Whitaker  mentions  this  spot  and  also  gives  an  illustration  of  a  fineh- 
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sculptured  cross  which  was  discovered  in  the  undergrowth  near  the  well, 
and  from  the  description,  its  erection  here  may  reach  back  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period.  The  custom  of  giving  names  to  wells  is  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  before  the  advent  of  Christianity  the  Pagan  Deities  of  wells  were  pro- 
pitiated on  set  occasions,  whilst  the  virtues  of  others  were  supposed  to 
have  a  perennial  efficacy.  Saints'  wells  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
superior  virtues  to  the  ordinary  wishing-well.  To  the  former  class  belongs 
Saint  Helen's ;  it  was  potent  for  the  healing  of  various  diseases,  but  as  a  shrine 
of  offerings  this  spring  had  a  reputation  of  great  sanctity.     Hither  came 
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youths  and  lovesick  maidens  and  placed  their  offerings  and  '  wished '  for 
sweetheart,  husband,  or  wife  ;  others  for  the  safe  return  of  their  absent  loved 
ones.  'Tis  a  perfectly  natural  spot  where  this  well  is  situated,  a  paradise  of 
verdure,  lovely  in  all  its  attributes,  a  fit  habitation  of  gods,  and  all  but  the 
most  indifferent  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  impress  of  this  natural  temple. 
Maidens  and  others  in  trouble  still  make  pilgrimages  to  this  holy  shrine, 
and  so  carry  onward  a  custom  whose  origin  goes  back  to  prehistoric 
times.  Both  well-  and  tree-worship  have  been  continued,  though  in  a 
slightly  modified  form,  up  to  the  nineteenth  century.     In  old  time  it  was 
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usual  to  perforin  religious  ceremonies  at  the  salt  springs,  such  places  being 
always  looked  upon  as  holy  spots. 

And  to  this  day,  as  erst  their  wont, 
The  youths  and  maidens  repair 
To  certain  wells,  on  certain  da3'S, 
And  place  their  offerings  there. 

Frederic  Lees  and  Robert  Baines  say : — 

"These  offerings  of  shreds  and  patches  are  what  the  West-Yorknien  call 
memaws — trifles  of  a  personal  character,  j^et  each  meaning  much,  like  the  widow's  mite. 
Some  of  these  offerings  are  more  pretentious;  a  bit  of  lace  here,  the  silk  tassel  of  a 
sunshade  there,  and  even  one  bole's  larger  arm,  accessible  only  to  a  climber,  possibh^ 
some  young  male  gipsy,  has  had  its  thirty-inch  girth  encircled,  symbolically,  and 
badge-like,  wdth  a  ribbon  or  band  of  some  blood-red  material. 
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"There  are  veritably  hundreds  of  these  bedi/.enings,  affixed  and  renewed  surrep- 
titiousl}-  (probably  before  sunrise),  according  to  an  unwritten  law,  for  none  are  ever 
caught  in  the  act;  and  yet  during  the  summer  months  a  careful  examiner  may  detect, 
almost  weekly,  evidence  of  a  shy  communicant  with  the  ghostly  genius  of  the  grove 

"  This  offering,  for  instance,  looking  very  like  a  half-foot  of  stockiugette  garter, 
is  new  since  last  one  passed  this  way  !  And  all  these  votive  offerings  are  off  the  very 
bod}' of  some  one — country  maid  or  her  dumb,  shy  swain.  What  iniiriiuued  lilau)'  (if 
an}-)  had  to  be  said  is  lost;  most  likely  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  the  un- 
spoken wish,  which,  if  heartfelt  and  of  a  believer  in  its  efficacy,  does  not  differ  very 
much  from  that  'prayer'  the  poet  ^Montgomery  averred  to  be  "the  soul's  sincere  desire 
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uttered  or  unexpressed.'  But  uow,  with  the  schoolmaster  so  very  much  'abroad,'  aud 
fetich  lore  iu  dire  discredit,  it  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  things  to  get  any  trust- 
worthy information.     Pieced  together  aud  codified,  fact  and  hearsay  testify  as  follows. 

"The  visitor  to  the  grove,  before  rise  of  sun,  has  to  face  the  tree,  to  detach  from 
his  or  her  own  person  some  piece  of  garment,  to  dip  it  in  the  well,  and  having  knotted, 
or  whilst  hanging  the  fragment  to  any  convenient  twig  of  the  witch-elm,  is  to  breathe 
a  'wish,'  telling  no  one  what  that  wish  may  be;  these  conditions  strictl}'  observed, 
what  is  desired  shall  come  to  pass! 

"Gipsies,  village  crones,  and  laud-hands  (bent  double  with  age)  profess  to  know 
little ;  yet  somebody  transmits  to  the  younger  generation  what  they  have  received  from 
their  forbears.  There  remains  the  fact  that  the  custom  is  kept  up  still ;  and  the  whole 
absence  of  formality,  with  the  special  fitness  of  the  chosen  and  secluded  nook— a  nave 
of  nature's  own  fashioning — relegates  to  remotest  antiquity  the  inception  of  the  idea." 

—  TIic  Temple  iMagazitie,  January,  1900. 

Some  three  hundred  yards  east  of  the  road  stands  a  very  ugh'-built 
cottage  without  the  slightest  pretension  to  architecture,  the  home  of  a  farm 
labourer.  The  place  is 
interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  surrounded  by 
an  almost  perfect  moat. 
Previous  to  the  present 
brick  structure,  the  moat 
surrounded  a  large 
ancient  thatched  build- 
ing; and  at  a  still  earlier 
date  there  evidently 
stood  a  house  of  some 
pretension  ,  for,  on  the 
writer's  last  visit  to  the 
spot,  several  fragments 
of  good  shapely-dressed 
stones  were  seen :  one, 
a  '  spandrel  stone '  to 
door  or  window  arch. 
Flamboyant  style,  we 
excavated  from  the 
ground  of  the  garden. 
We  give  an  illustration 
of  this  fragment  of  an  • 
old  hall  or  chapel  which 
anciently  stood  here,  en- 
circled  by  the  wide. 
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deep  moat.  By  whom  the  house  was  built,  or  who  dwelt  there,  history  is 
silent ;  but  this  early  Tudor  relic  is  some  testimony  to  its  importance  in  the 
past.  Still  further  in  the  rear  is  Hay  or  Saxe  Dyke — land  taking  its  name 
from  some  artificial  banking  out  of  the  Wharfe,  which  ofttimes,  even  yet, 
floods  the  lands  around.  Years  ago,  the  old  green  lanes  about  this  district 
were  resting-places  for  gipsies,  and,  in  good  summers,  not  yet  entirely 
deserted  by  them. 

The  natives  have  a  tradition  that  the  old  moat  house  was  often  the 
abode  of  Nevison,  the  terror  of  Yorkshire.  They  tell  that  one  warm  sum- 
mer eve,  this  knight  of  the  highway  fell  asleep  in  the  Rudgate.  Some  one 
passing  along  the  lane  saw  him  in  this  state,  and,  thinking  him  an  easy 
capture,  ran  to  Walton,  the  nearest  place,  and  acquainted  the  inhabitants 
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with  the  fact.  The  bugle  sounded  to  arms,  and  the  men  and  >  ouths  of 
Walton  were  soon  on  the  alert,  armed  and  ec[uii)ped,  and  marched  to  arrest 
the  celebrated  robber.  Unfortunately  for  this  motley  arnn-,  Nevison  awoke 
and  presented  a  bourtree  gun  at  the  foremost  warrior;  on  which  the  men 
of  Walton  turned  and  fled  hurriedly  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  never  paused 
for  breath  till  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  village.     PVom  this  exploit  arose 
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the  expression — *  Woaton  coaves'  (Walton  calves) — often  thrown  in  the 
teeth  of  Waltonians  by  the  yonths  of  other  villages,  and  formerly  the  cause 
of  many  a  free  fight.  Another  version  has  it  that  this  precious  scoundrel 
was  saved  by  his  '  better  half — his  high-mettled  horse,  who,  with  head 
turned  and  ears  pricked,  heard  with  alarm  the  bugle  call  from  afar,  and 
wakened  his  master  by  the  tattoo  his  shoes  played  on  the  stony  road.  True 
or  not,  the  variation  is  worth  giving  :  more  than  one  rascal  has  escaped  his 
deserts  through  the  intelligence  of  a  nobler  brute  than  himself. 

A  mile  north-west,  standing  conspicuously  forth  on  the  high  ground 
above  the  vale  of  the  Wharfe,  is  the  church  of  Thorparch  ;  the  picturesque 
village,  with  its  rural  homesteads,  lies  down  in  the  valley,  and  nearer  the 
river.  The  Domesday  Record  amply  proves  its  antiquity ;  but  there  were 
men  of  stirring  action  dwelling  here  long  before  that  record  was  made.  In 
fact,  the  antiquity  of  the  spot  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  was  doubtless  a 
settlement  of  Celtic  people  in  pre-Roman  time. 

Thorparch  receives  its  name  from  the  Norman  family  of  De  Arches,  or 
D'Arques,  the  head  of  which — Gilbert  D'Aufay — fought  under  the  Con- 
queror's standard  at  Hastings.  How  this  Gilbert,  actuated  by  the  honest 
impulse  of  conscience,  renounced  his  magnificent  gifts  and  returned  to 
Normandy,  we  have  already  related  in  Volume  I. 

Formerly,  this  '  thorpe '  or  village  was  named  Ivet  Thorpe,  from  Ivetta, 
wife  of  William  de  Arches,  who  founded  the  priory  of  jNIonkton,  1140-50, 
and  had  lands  here,  and  who  also  enclosed  a  Avood  that  reached  as  far  as 
Wetherby. 

As  stated,  its  suffix  '  arch  '  sufficiently  explains  its  long  connection  with 
the  Norman  family  of  that  name.  Its  prefix  Thorpe  dates  at  least 
two  centuries  earlier  and  denotes  a  Norseman's  naming  and  associations. 
vSome  daring  spirit  from  the  wild  north  land  steered  his  war  prseani  into  the 
mouth  of  the  lower  Wharfe,  and  prospecting  along  its  banks  settled  on  this 
spot  and  founded  a  '  thorpe ' ;  what  military  or  social  status  this  Viking 
leader  held,  history  does  not  state.  It  is  qiiite  possible  he  may  have  been 
the  progenitor  of  Gamel,  son  of  Orm,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Norse  chieftains 
who  ruled  here  during  the  generation  preceding  the  Conquest.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  one  of  the  side  issues  in  the  opening  chapter  of  that 
great  drama,  '  the  Norman  Conquest,'  began  at  Thorparch,  yet  such  is  the 
case.  Thorparch  and  Linton  furnished  two  of  the  victims,  whose  death 
caused  the  revolt  which  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  prevailing  at  that  time  in 
Northumbria,  the  outcome  of  the  stern  severity  and  misrule  of  Tosti,  the  earl. 
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History  records  how  Gamel,  son  of  Onn,  of  Thorp  and  Ulf,  Thane  of 
Linton,  son  of  Dolphin,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Earl  Siward,  were 
treacheronsly  murdered  in  Tosti's  own  chamber  in  York  by  his  orders,  and 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  to  add  to  his  crimes,  a  few  months  later  Tosti 
caused  to  be  murdered,  at  King  Edward's  court,  Gospatric,  a  noble  North- 
umbrian, son  of  Maldred  and  Algitha,  a  daughter  of  King  Ethelred. 
Gospatric  was  the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  Wharfedale  and  Nidderdale, 
and  was  one  of  the  orreatest  figures  in  Northumbria  at  that  time.  The  un- 
pardonable  crimes  of  Tosti  and  his  harshness  of  rule,  at  length  roused  the 
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fierce  spirit  of  the  Northumbrians  to  retaliation  and  revolt.  Soon  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  that  is  to  say,  on  ^Monday,  3rd  of  October, 
Gamelbar,  Thane  of  vSpofforth,  a  man  of  great  political  power  and  military 
strength,  Dunstan,  Thane  of  Tadcaster,  and  Glunier,  of  Chapel  Allerton, 
with  many  other  Thanes,  entered  York,  at  the  head  of  their  followers,  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  their  friends.  They  dispersed  Tosti's  household  and 
put  to  death  his  huscarles,  Amund  and  Ravenswark,  and  slew  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  retainers,  thus  having  recourse  to  deeds  of  bloodshed  which  they 
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had  SO  rigorously  condemned.    After  sacking  his  Treasury  and  carrying  off  or 

destroying  all  his  property,  a  great  Gemot,  attended  by  two  hundred  of  the 

principal  Thanes  of 
the  North, was  held. 
Tosti  was  deposed 
and  outlawed,  and 
Morkre,  son  of 
Elfgar  of  Mercia, 
was  made  earl  in  his 
stead.  The  demands 
of  the  Northum- 
brians were  soon 
afterwards  conceded 
by  the  king.  Tosti 
was  banished  from 
the  kingdom,  he 
and  his  wife  Judith, 
daughter  of  Bald- 
win, Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, crossed  the  sea 
and  wintered  at  St. 
Omer,  all  the  while 
meditating  revenge. 
After  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  invade  on 
the  south  coast,  his 
chance  came :  by 
holding  forth  the 
bribery  of  a  crown 
he  induced  the 
famous     Harold 

Hardrada  of  Norway  to  join  him  with  an  immense  fleet,  which  sailed  up 

the  Humber  and  Ouse  and  captured  York. 

It  verily  seemed  as  if  Tosti's  ambitious  schemes  were  about  to  be 
consummated ;  but  an  avenginsf  armv  was  hurrving  north  :  Kinof  Harold 
burst  upon  the  invaders  at  Stamford  like  a  thunder-cla]3,  and  Tosti  and  a 
vast  number  of  his  followers  found  a  grave  by  the  smoothly-running  water 
of  the  Derwent  at  Stamford  Bridge.     Thus  it  can  easily  be  perceived  how 
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the  ruthless  work  of  Tosti,  the  bad  earl,  commencing  with  the  murder  of 
Gamel  of  Thorparch,  helped  to  effect  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  making  it 
possible  for  the  Norman  army  to  make  a  landing  on  English  soil,  unopposed. 

William  the  Norman  was  singularly  favoured  by  the  fortune  of  the 
precent  events.  He  was  a  great  man  but  he  ran  a  terrible  risk.  Harold, 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  was  a  hero  and  a  born  leader  of  men,  but  the 
fates  were  against  him. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  there  had  only  been  one  invader  in  the 
field,  and  Harold,  with  all  the  fighting  power  of  England,  ready  to  thrust 
them  back  into  the  sea,  the  story  of  the  Norman  Conquest  would  never 
have  been  written  in  deeds  of  '  derring-do.' 

The  lower  vale  >, 

of  the  Wharfe,  from 
Harewood  to  the 
Ouse,  teems  with 
evidences  of  settle- 
ment that  of  old 
sheltered  the  best 
of  our  nobility  ;  but, 
in  pride  of  place, 
none  surpass  Thorp- 
arch, in  pre-Con- 
quest time,  as  we 
have  told,  the  resi- 
dence of  Gamel, 
son     of    Orm,    the 

celebrated  Norse  chieftain  ;  and,  l)efore  him,  of  the  father,  equally  mighty, 
whose  name  may  still  linger  in  Ormscliff"  Crag,  according  to  one  spelling 
of  that  time-worn  and  rain-scored  scarp  of  millstone-grit  rock. 

The  murder  of  Gamel  at  York,  by  Tosti,  in  1064,  brought  no  abatement 
of  dignity  to  the  place.  After  the  Conquest  and  the  renunciation  of  Gilbert 
D'Aiifa\-,  Thorpe  became  the  property  of  his  young  kinsman,  Osbern  de 
Archis  or  D'Arques,  whose  name  was  received  from  the  old  town  of  Arqncs 
near  Dieppe,  which  stands  on  the  river  Arques.  This  Osbern,  a  mights- 
warrior  himself,  was  known  throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  as  Osbern  the 
Sheriff',  being  potentially  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  William  de  Archis  or 
D'Arques.  William's  daughter,  Ivetta,  a  great  heiress,  gave  the  church  of 
Norton  to  Alalton  Prior}^,  and  the  tithe  of  the  1)read  of  her  house  at  Thorp 
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to  the  canons  of  Scokirke— the  '  Scogr  Kirk,'  or  church  in  the  wood— its 
canons  being  then  described  as  Canons  de  Bosco.  Roger  de  Flamm- 
ville  was  the^first  husband  of  Ivetta  de  Archis ;  her  second,  Adam  de  Brus, 
who  obtained  Thorp  with  his  wife,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Mowbray 
rebelHon  against  the  king.  Adam,  the  head  of  the  house  that  gave  the  line 
of  Brus  to'^Scotland,  died  in  1175-80.  The  sister  of  Ivetta— Matilda  de 
Archis,  married  Robert  de  Hastings,  and  in  doing  so  made  no  mesalliance. 
Thorpe,  however,  remained  to  the  Bruses,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  their 
seats  until  1300,  when  the  daughter  of  Laderina  de  Brus,  wife  of  Sir  John 
de  Bellew,  carried  it  to  the  Stapletons. 

The  castle  or  manor  hall  of  the  former  lords  of  Thorparch  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  the  village  and  near  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river ;  there  are  few 
evidences  but  no  remains  :  its  memory  is  retained  in  the  name  of  the  site, 
*  Old  Castle.'  According  to  a  record  of  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  the  park 
was  ver}-  thinly  stocked  with  deer  : 

"Hence  we  take  our  wa}-  to  a  small  forest  called  Thorpe,  a  long  journey  and  to 

no  purpose,  for  there  both  our  hope  and  our  day  are  lost ;  we  have  little  or  no  pleasure 

—it  is  fuller  of  bushes  than  bucks." 

Thorparch  is  a  most  pleasant  village,  wherein  a  quaint  charm  and 
antiquit)-  pervades  everything.  A  few  primitive  dwellings  still  remain. 
The  eye  rests  on  pleasant  gardens,  woods,  and  groves,  and  the  ear  is  delighted 
with  the  many-toned  murmurings  of  the  Wharfe.  Nothing  more  beautiful 
and  trulv  Enolish  can  be  imagined  than  a  sunset  scene  viewed  from  the 
bridge,  when  all  the  sharp  outlines  and  raw  colours  are  subdued  to  one  har- 
monious blending,  just  at  the  hour  when  the  birds  have  ceased  their  vesper 
songs  and  no  sound  is  heard  save  that  of  the  rippling  waters  falling  over  the 
cascade  of  the  steep  old  weir  by  the  '  mill.'  Gently  amid  the  shadows  of 
night  a  mist  veil  rises  over  the  waters  like  a  vision,  and  the  silvery  glim- 
merings of  the  river  are  only  visible  in  flashes  through  the  growing  gloom. 

The  river  wandering  between  its  beautiful  fringe  of  woods  is  ever  a 
delightful  picture  viewed  from  this  standpoint.  The  old  bobbin  mill  and 
the  weir,  with  its  splash  and  sparkle  of  falling  water,  add  further  charm 
and  interest  to  a  scene  more  than  passing  beautiful.  The  mill  was  not  in 
existence  at  the  Domesday  vSurvey,  but  in  mediaeval  times  it  became  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  manorial  rights  of  the  place. 

Reverting  to  the  church  of  All  Saints,  which  stands  on  a  commanding 
eminence  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  village,  from  remains  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  entrance  porch  we  have  sufficient  testimony  to  prove  that 
a  church  has  stood  on  or  near  the  present  site  from  early  Christian  times. 
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The  fragments  are  portions  of  an  interlaced  or  runic  cross — eighth  or  ninth 
century.  Built  in  the  east  wall  of  the  porch  is  the  headless  figure  of  a  human 
being  of  misshapen  proportions,  with  the  long,  heavy  arms  of  an  ape.  The 
rude,  uncouth  carving  of  the  figure  may  be  ascribed  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 

centur\'.  The  doorway  contains 
fine  Norman  work  in  the  skil- 
fully carved  beak  heads,  which 
show  in  great  contrast  the  work- 
manship of  the  two  people,  Saxon 
and  Norman.  The  church  con- 
tains memorial  tablets  to  the 
Gossips,  a  famih'  who  acquired 
the  manor  of  Thorparch  early  in 
the  eighteenth  centur)'. 

The  churcll^■ard  and  its  en- 
virons  are  very  beautiful ;  the 
wall  surrounding  it,  like  the  one 
at  Bramham,  is  due  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  parishioners,  thirty- 
seven  of  whom  built  it  in  sections, 
the  divisions  of  which  can  still 
be  seen.  Perhaps  they,  too,  planted 
the  walnut  trees,  now  grown 
large  and  old,  yet  fruiting  abun- 
dantly, which  make  such 
pleasanth'  perfumed  ask-like 
greenery  in  the  leaves  hereabouts 
and  by  the  bridge  at  Thorparch. 
When  half-grown  the  trees  are 
annually  raided  for  pickling  purposes.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
churchyard,  sheltered  under  fine  trees,  is  a  rather  unique  burying  vault, 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  wigwam  ;  it  was  built  by  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Atkinson  as  a  famih-  vault,  and  here  the  rev.  gentleman  himself 
was  interred  in  1774.  The  churchyard  contains  a  very  large  stone  coffin, 
fragments  of  a  cross,  and  tombstoneswith  interesting  epitaphs. 

Boston  Spa. 
This  once  famed  health-resort  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Wharfe,  whose  waters  slide  so  delightfully  before  reaching  the  bridge 
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through  a  deep  gorge  of  wondrous  beauty.  High  overhead  uprears  massi\e 
yellow  limestone  rock,  and  the  mazy  woodland  trees,  their  glorious  tints 
mirrored  in  the  deep,  silent  waters  at  their  feet,  along  which  darts  the 
brilliantly-plumaged  kingfisher  ;  these  make  this  aisle  of  beauty  a  fairy  spot, 
a  whispering-place  of  love  !  Deepdale  and  Jackdaw  Crag  are  favourite 
resorts,  and  those  who  love  river  scenery  will  look  unwearied  on  this 
delightful  combination  of  woodland,  gorge,  and  water. 
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The  situation  of  Boston  Spa,  on  the  commanding  tableland,  stretching, 
high  above  the  Wharfe,  and  >-et  surrounded  on  at  least  three  sides  by 
sheltering  hills,  with  all  the  accessories  of  river,  bower,  and  dell  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  makes  it  a  desirable  place  of  residence,  both  in  summer 
and  winter;  the  district  is  famed  for  its  salubrious  and  invigorating  climate, 
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and  especially  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  old  mineral 
spring,  the  repnte  of  whose  waters  brought  about  this  handsome  village, 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  1744,  by  John  Shires,  of  Thorparch,  while 
cutting  wood  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  path  which  leads  by  the  pump- 
room  and  baths,  and  onwards  to  Newton  Kyme,  is  pleasant  in  its  varied 
charms  of  shaded  path,  winding  river,  and  sylvan  mead.  'Tis  a  pity  that  a 
little  more  architectural  skill  and  taste  has  not  been  displayed  in  the  erection 
of  the  new  property  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 

Boston  is  a  most  convenient  centre  of  the  Bramham  Moor  Hunt,  there 
being-  about  twenty  'meets'  where  hounds  can  'throw  off'  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  spot. 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  respecting  the  first  inn  opened  whilst 
the  bridge  between  Boston  and  Thorparch  was  being  erected : — A  traveller 
on  horseback  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night.  Seeing  many  workmen 
about,  and  being  the  first  to  visit  the-  house  as  a  traveller,  he  ordered 
refreshments  to  be  supplied  to  them,  and  they  enjoyed  themselves  right 
gloriously.  Elevated  by  the  exhilarating  spirit  of  Old  John  Barleycorn, 
they  loaded  their  generous  benefactor  with  thanks,  and  having  quaffed  their 
liquor,  and  puffed  the  fumes  of  the  '  Old  \'irginian '  weed  to  their  heart's 
content,  they  retired,  or  rather  '  serpentined,'  each  to  his  home  for  the  night. 
Next  morning,  on  the  ostler  going  to  the  stable  to  look  after  and  dress  the 
traveller's  horse,  lo !  to  his  great  surprise  and  consternation,  he  found  the 
stable  door  wide  open  and  the  horse  gone!  Going  to  the  traveller's  bed- 
room, to  ascertain  if  he  was  still  there,  and  tapping  gently,  but  receiving  no 
reply,  he  opened  the  door  and  found—'  the  bird  was  flown  ! '  Instead  of 
paying  his  'reckoning,'  the  generous  stranger  had  left  on  the  dressing-table 
the  following  epistle  : — 

"  Dkar  P.onifacic, 

Obliged  by  press  of  business  to  leave  your  delectable  hospitinm  early  this 
nioriiing,  I  am  sorry  I  shall  uot  be  able  at  present  to  settle  uiy  small  account;  but  I 
hope  ere  long  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Wishing  you,  in  the  meantime, 
uninterrupted  health,  and  prosperity  in  your  undertaking,  at  wliicli  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  as  a  pioneering  traveller,  to  be  handsouie  last  night. 

I  remain,  dear  Boniface, 

Yours  obediently,  '  Viator.'  " 
"P.S.  — Don't  you  wi.sli  \ou  may  get  it,  Master  P.oniface?" 

For  years  afterwards  the  landlord  was  wont  to  Ull  this  story  to  his 
customers  as  an  excellent  joke  ;  always  ending  with  llir  remark,  ])y  way 
of  consolation:  "  Niver  mind,  lads!  there  was  luck  in  the  gentleman's 
letter;  for  we've  niver  looked  behind  us  sin'  that  ircI." 
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Midway  between  Thorparch  and  Wetherby,  near  to  a  delightful  curva- 
tion  of  the  Wharfe,  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  lies  the  Flint  mill.  A  story 
of  centuries,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  unfold,  is  hidden  away  in  the 
depths  of  that  old-time  mill.  The  swish  and  splash  of  the  water  falling  over 
the  wheel,  and  the  strange  half-audible  whispering  and  unearthly  groaning 
of  the  machinery  only  add  mystery  to  the  story  which  tells  of  a  maiden, 

the  miller's  daughter 
and  the  pride  of  the 
mill,  beautiful  as  a  fairy, 
beloved  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouring swains,  each 
envious  and  jealous  of 
whom  he  thought  a 
more  favoured  rival. 
Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  maid  was  missed 
from  the  scene,  and  the 
mvsterv  of  her  sudden 
disappearance  was  never 
solved.  Did  the  water- 
kelpie  (for  of  old  that 
uncanny  sprite  was 
often  heard  ramping  in  the  meadow  b}-  the  mill)  carry  her  to  his  den — the 
deepest  whirlpool  in  the  river?  vSuch  is  one  reading  of  this  tradition, 
which  for  generations  later  was  a  theme  for  speculation. 

A  very  singular  hunting  scene,  which  ended  tragically  for  blaster 
Reynard,  took  place  here  in  1900.  Above  the  mill,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  the  well-wooded  limestone  banks  rise  high  above  the  stream,  and  a 
large  tree  having  grown  horizontally  from  the  bank,  its  branches  drooped 
out  over  the  river  a  few  yards  above  the  weir.  Master  Reynard  having 
been  chased  over  the  Ainsty  in  the  direction  of  the  mill  came  abruptly  to 
the  bank  and  ran  along  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  followed  by  several  of  the 
hounds.  From  the  bole  the  fox  passed  on  to  the  branches,  and  -these 
giving  way  beneath  his  weight  precipitated  him  into  the  boiling  river, 
then  at  flood.  The  great  force  of  water  carried  the  fox  over  the  weir  into  a 
whirlpool  and  he  was  never  seen  again.  Several  of  the  hounds  fell  or  leapt 
from  the  branches  of  the  tree  into  the  river  after  the  fox,  and  were  in  turn 
swept  over  the  weir,  but  if  I  remember  rightly  none  of  the  dogs  were  drowned. 
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In  olden  time,  probably  long  before  the  mill  was  built,  the  force  of  the 
river  when  in  spate  has  churned  out  a  cavernous  grotto,  now  used  for  the 
storage  of  farm  implements.  An  air  of  old  time  pervades  the  mill ;  curious 
nooks  and  shady  recesses,  huge  wheels  and  primitive  machinery  all  agog  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  of  life.     The  rattle  of  chains,  the  rumble  of  the  revolving 
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by-stones,  grinding  of  cog-wheels,  and  the  splash-splash  of  water ;  all  sug- 
gest the  heaving  of  some  giant  struggling  to  be  free  from  the  bondage  of 
labour.  The  scenery  at  the  b'lint  mill  is  very  charming.  In  spring  and  early 
summer  the  air  is  odorous  wuth  the  perfume  of  mossy-earth  and  the  fragrance 
of  many  flowers,  clustering  under  sheltering  banks,  and  ])esprinkling  the 
greensward  by  the  river  in  varied  hues.  The  tint  of  antique  golden  bronze 
and  mossy  green  about  the  big  wheel  and  side  of  the  mill,  reflect  the  same 
on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  mill-race. 
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Opposite  to  the  mill,  but  on  the  higher  ground,  stands  Flint  Mill 
Grange,  a  substantial  farmhouse  of  Georgian  architecture.  Hence  by 
field-path  and  lane,  we  reach  the  Wetherby  road ;  to  the  right  a  path 
follows  over  the  meadows  and  thence  across  the  railway,  beyond  which,  on 
the  land  Iving  between  Wetherby  and  Walton,  is  the  course,  where  the 
steeplechases  are  now  annualh'  run.  Enormous  crowds  visit  these  race.s 
from  the  West  Riding.  Some  years  ago  a  clergyman,  attending  the  races 
on  horseback,  tried  the  leaping  qualities  of  his  steed,  and  was  thrown  into  a 
ditch  ;  calling  to  a  Halifax  miner  for  help,  the  man  replied  :  "  Nay,  thoo  ma 
stop  where  ta  is,  thoo's  as  weel  theer  as  ony  weare,  tha  weant  be  wanted  na 
mair  till  Sunday." 

Turning  to  the  left,  a  mile  more  and  we  reach  Wetherby. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


Wrtherby. 

HIS  town  stands  on  an  angle  or  bend  of  the  Wharfe,  named  by  the 
Norsemen,  '  Weiderbi,'  the  '  Veidra-Byr,'  The  Norse  phrase,  a  'veithr,' 
is  still  nsed  to  designate  a  river  fishery — a  '  veithr-bi,'  meaning  the 
residence  of  the  river  fishery.  By  this  reasoning  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Wetherbv  came  bv  its  name,  or  what  the  name  connotes. 

The  bridge,  a  handsome  structure,  built  in  1823-4,  was  for  years 
considered  the  finest  in  Yorkshire.  The  place  where  the  bridge  spans  the 
river  is  contracted,  the  land  rising  on  either  side  so  that  in  time  of  flood 
there  is  a  great  rush  of  water,  more  than  enough  to  have  daunted  the  '  hardy 
Highland  wight,'  who  carried  off  Lord  Ullin's  errant  daughter.  Wetherby, 
in  times  past,  possessed  a  poet,  who,  if  only  one  of  the  minor  bards,  writes 
thus  of  the  bridge  : — 

"  Siste  viator ;  et  pro  ponte  ora  ; 
But  for  it  thou  might  have  to  stop  till  to-morrow." 

About  the  predecessor  of  the  present  structure  history  is  not  silent.  The 
old  bridge,  portions  of  which  are  to  be  seen  built  into  the  modern  one, 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  from  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  in  ancient  days 
stood  on  a  commanding  shelf  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river;  the  site  is  still 
known  as  Castle  Garth.  This  bridge  was  in  course  of  construction  in  1232-3 
when  Archbishop  Gray  granted  an  Indulgence  to  those  who  contributed  to 
the  cost  of  it.  !More  seem  to  believe  that  this  edifice  was  quite  unequal  to  its 
duty,  and  probably  could  not  be  completed  as  a  .stone  edifice.  In  1315  it  had 
fallen  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  that  men  and  animals  often  perished  through 
it,  and  the  common  people  were  damaged  by  the  distur1)ance  of  passage. 
Hleanora  de  Percy  then  stated  that  Richard  de  Arundel,  whose  executrix  she 
was,  had  often  repaired  the  bridge  at  his  own  cost.  She  asked  for  the  power 
to  collect  toll  on  it  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  then  she  herself  would 
repair  it  if  no  one  was  bound  to  do  so.  This  spot  was  one  of  the  principal 
fording  places  from  the  earliest  times. 
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The  stronghold  by  the  bridge  was  doubtless  the  work  of  the  Percys, 
for,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  William  de  Percy  acquired  lands  at  Weiderbi. 
In  due  time  this  castle  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Knight  Templars,  who 
also  held  the  adjoining  estate  at  Ribstone,  obtained  through  the  family  of 
De  Roos  or  Ross,  from  those  wealthy  ladies,  Agatha  and  Hilar\-  Trussebut, 
in  or  about  121 7. 

The  'Templar'  order  of  monkish  warriors  was  instituted  soon  after  the 
first  Crusade.  Their  duty  was  to  defend  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
against  the  infidel,  and  to  entertain  and  protect  pilgrims  when  visiting  the 
Holy  Land.  In  the  golden  age  of  the  Templars  during  the  earlier  Crusades 
these  knights  performed  many  wonderful  feats  of  prowess  and  noble  deeds 
of  daring,  which  then  and  since  have  formed  the  text  of  song  and  story. 
St.  Bernard  says  of  them  :  "  Their  arms,  their  only  finery,  they  make  use  of 
with  courage,  without  being  daunted,  either  at  the  number  or  force  of  the 
barbarians." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Rules  to  be  strictly  observed  by  the 
knights  : — All  scurrilit}^,  jests,  and  idle  words  were  to  be  avoided,  and  after 
any  foolish  saying,  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  enjoined.  All 
professed  knights  were  to  wear  white  garments,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
as  emblems  of  chastity.  The  esquires  and  retainers  were  required  to  wear 
black,  or,  in  provinces  where  that  dye  of  cloth  could  not  be  procured, 
brown.  No  gold  or  silver  was  ever  to  be  used  in  bridles,  breastplates,  or 
spears ;  and  if  ever  that  furniture  was  given  them  in  charity,  it  was  to  be 
discoloured  to  prevent  an  appearance  of  superiority  and  display.  No  brother 
was  to  receive  or  despatch  letters  without  the  leave  of  the  Master  or  pro- 
curator, who  might  read  them  if  he  chose.  No  gift  was  to  be  accepted  by  a 
Templar  till  permission  was  first  obtained  from  the  Master.  No  knight 
should  talk  to  any  brother  of  any  previous  frolics  and  irregularities  '  in  the 
World.'  No  brother,  in  pursuit  of  worldly  delight,  was  to  hawk  or  shoot  in 
the  woods  with  long  or  cross-bow,  to  halloo  to  the  dogs,  or  to  spur  a  horse 
after  game.  There  might  be  married  brothers,  but  they  were  to  leave  part 
of  their  goods  to  the  chapter,  and  not  to  wear  the  white  habit.  Widows  were 
not  to  dwell  in  the  preceptories.  When  travelling,  Templars  were  to  lodge 
only  with  men  of  the  best  repute,  and  to  keep  a  light  burning  all  night, 
'  lest  in  the  dark,  the  Knemy,  from  whom  God  preserve  us,  should  find  some 
opportunity.'  Unrepenting  brothers  were  to  be  cast  out.  The  last  rule  of 
all  must  have  been  very  irksome  if  conformed  to  :  it  was  that  every  Templar 
was  to  shun  feminine  kisses,  whether  from  widow,  virgin,  mother,  sister, 
aunt,  or  anv  other  woman. 
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If  St.  Bernard  ever  for  a  moment  supposed  that  a  strong  man,  with  all  the 
lust  of  life  burning  in  his  veins,  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  shock  of 
battle  and  endowed  with  gallantry  born  of  chivalr}-,  kept  inviolate  such  vows 
as  the  above,  he  must  indeed  have  greatly  misunderstood  frail  humanity. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurv  trouble  fell  swiftlv  on  this 
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order  of  monks.  Doubtless  they  did  not  put  into  practice  what  they  pro- 
fessed, and  their  lives  in  many  ways  were  far  from  strictly  moral,  yet  they 
were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Henry  III.,  although  he  to  some 
extent  favoured  them,  complained  sorely  of  their  wealth  and  pride;  and 
threatened  to  repeal  cliarters  and  liberties,  which  had  been  rashly  granted 
by  his  predecessors.  Philip,  King  of  France,  was  their  greatest  enemy. 
The  summons  sent  to  the  Master  of  the  Templars  in  1280,  for  explanations 
regarding  the  usurpations  that  he  and  his  predecessors  had  made,  gives  ns 
some  insight  into  the  history  of  the  Wetherby  of  that  day.  His  answer  was  as 
follows: — "As  to  wayf,  amends  of  assige  of  bread  and  malt  and  gallows, 
free  warren  in  Wetherby  and  his  lands  quit,  he  claimed  wayf  by  a  clause  in 
the  charter  of  King  Henry  III.,  by  which  animals  called  wayf,  and  in  the 
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fee  of  the  Templars,  may  be  considered  of  those  brethren.  He  claimed 
amends  at  Wetherby  because  he  had  a  market  and  a  fair  there,  by  charter 
of  Henry  HI.  produced,  granting  to  the  brethren  that  in  place  of  the  market 
they  formerly  had  at  Walesford  on  the  Tuesday,  they  might  otherwise  have 
one  on  the  Thursday,  and  instead  of  the  fair  at  Walesford  they  might  have 
one  at  Wetherb)',  and  he  claimed  by  reason  of  that  market  and  fair.  He 
had  not  anv  claim  in  Walesford.  He  claimed  warren  because  it  was  grranted 
in  all  his  domains  of  his  manors  of  Newsam,  Wetherby,  Ribstej^n,  Hurste, 
Wytheley,  and  Westerdale,  by  charter  of  Henry  HI." 

One  or  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  trial  of  the  Templars  at 
York,  bears  directly  on  Wetherby  and  Ribston.  The  accusation  of  one 
witness  explains  he  had  seen  at  Ribston  a  crucifix  laid  upon  an  altar,  and 
said  to  a  Templar  that  it  was  disrespectfully  placed,  and  should  be  raised 
up ;  to  which  the  Templar  replied,  "  Put  the  cross^  down  and  leave  it  in 
peace  "  ;  and  twenty  years  before,  when  he  was  at  Wetherby,  he  was  told  the 
Grand  Preceptor,  who  happened  to  be  there,  did  not  come  to  table,  because 
he  was  preparing  an  exhibition  of  some  relics,  which  he  had  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land.  He  heard  in  the  night  a  noise  in  the  chapel,  and  getting 
up  looked  through  the  kejdiole  and  saw  a  great  light  from  a  fire  or  candle. 
Next  morning  when  he  asked  one  of  the  Templars  what  saint's  festival  they 
had  been  keeping,  he  turned  very  pale  and  charged  him,  as  he  valued  his 
life,  not  to  say  a  word  of  what  he  had  seen.  A  similar  story  was  "told  by 
Gasper  de  Nafferton,  who  had  been  at  Ribston,  when  William  de  Pockling- 
ton  was  admitted  by  William  de  Grafton,  preceptor  of  Ribston  :  the  knights 
had  held  a  meeting  in  the  night  with  closed  doors.  Someone  had  bargained 
with  the  doorkeeper  for  two  shillings  to  be  admitted  to  the  ceremonv,  but 
the  doorkeeper  had  not  kept  his  word,  and  he  was  told,  that  if  he  had  seen 
what  went  on,  he  must  either  have  entered  the  Order  or  been  put  to  death. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  Order  in  13 12  their  estates  generally  went  to  the 
Hospitallers;  but  as  one  of  the  few  exceptions  Wetherby  was  withheld  and 
given  to  Henry  de  Percy,  of  Spofforth,  the  gallant  soldier  who  was  killed  at 
Bannockburn.  A  few  years  later  his  widow,  Alianora,  offered  to  build 
the  bridge  as  already  stated,  because  her  property  at  Wetherby  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Scots.  The  destruction  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  indeed  terrible. 

In  the  era  of  the  Plantagenets  Wetherby  several  times  furnished  a 
stopping-place  to  the  kings.  John  certainly  was  there  during  his  hunting 
and  other  excursions;  as  also  were  the  Edwards,  who  used  it  as  a  place 
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of  military  rendezi-ous.  The  tale  of  dreadful  experience  mentioned  above 
was  told  to  the  king  at  York,  who,  on  the  25th  November,  1319,  informed  the 
tax  collectors  that  Alianora,  widow  of  Henry  de  Percy,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand for  herself,  lier  men,  and  tenants  of  tlie  towns  of  Spofforth,  Wetherbx-, 
Lynton,  Lechelay,  Kirby,  Kirkeby,  Ickelay,  Westby,  Staynford,  Langclif. 
and  Routhewell,  that  those  towns  had  all  been  burnt  bv  the  Scots,  sfoods 
and  chattels  in  part  destroyed  and  in  part  taken  away,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  survivors  of  the  raid  cannot  pay  any  taxes.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  prevailed  in  Riggeton,  Staynburn,  Rippele,  Grafton,  and  fifty-four 
other  of  the  Percy  towns.  With  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  in  his  hand 
the  Scot  satisfied  his  lust  to  the  full.  The  fathers  of  the  men  whose  places 
he  then  harried  had  harried  his  lands  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Dee ;  their 
sons  soon  found  an  occasion  for  repeating  the  punishment  they  were  to 
receive  in  full  discharge.  A  score  years  later  Yorkshiremen  had  their  hands 
on  Scotland's  throat  and  then  strangled  her  on  the  fields  of  Halidon  Hill, 
Neville's  Cross,  and  Dupplin. 

Regarding  this  great  raid  of  the  Scotch,  oral  tradition  relates  how,  after 
the  scrimmage  at  Wetherby,  the  blood  ran  down  the  street  to  the  Wharfe, 
and  the  sloping  Scots  Lane,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  is  very  suggestive 
of  that  grim  circumstance  and  its  occasion. 

In  mediaeval  times  there  were  two  mills  at  Wetherby,  and  a  chapel  on 
the  bridge,  apart  from  the  one  in  the  domain  of  the  Templars.  Doubtless  the 
chapel  on  the  bridge  fell  into  disuse  at  the  Reformation,  and  a  chapel  was 
some  time  afterwards  erected  in  the  ^Market  Place,  which,  having  become 
ruinous  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  place  to  a  new 
structure,  which  existed  until  1841,  when  it  was  pulled  down  and  the  Town 
Hall  built  on  its  site.  The  present  church  of  St.  James  was  completed  in 
1841,  previous  to  which  burials  took  place  at  the  mother  church  of  Spofforth. 
The  corpse  was  carried  through  the  streets  by  the  bearers,  followed  by  a 
long  cortege  of  mourners  (bidden  to  the  burning)  chanting  the  corpse  out  of 
the  town  until  vSpofforth  Hill  was  reached,  on  which  the  coffin  was  placed 
on  a  vehicle  and  borne  to  its  last  resting-place  at  Spofforth.  Wetherby  has 
not  hitherto  possessed  a  Manse,  but  there  is  one  to  be  built  on  a  site  chosen 
in  Ral)y  Park. 

There  was  formerly  a  custom  at  Wetherby  similar  to  the  one  at  York, 
which  the  curious  street  named  Whip-ma-Whopmagate  still  commemorates. 
On  the  day  before  the  Apostolic  P'^air  the  lads  of  Wetherby  had  privilege  to 
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whip  all  dogs  found  in  the  streets  on  that  date,  but  by  some  strange  instinct 
the  old  dogs  remembered  the  day,  and,  not  relishing  the  fun,  were  usually 
to  be  found  at  home  on  the  day  of  the  great  dog  raid.  This  practice  fell 
into  disuse  on  the  pulling  down  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease  in  1841. 
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HIGH   STREET,   WETHERBY,    LOOKING   SOUTH-WEST. 


During  the  rising  of  the  North  the  army  of  the  insurgent  leaders  passed 
through  Wetherby  on  their  route  to  Clifford  Moor.  Lords  Northumberland 
and  Westmorland  spent  two  nights  there. 

1640,  Wetlierl)}-.— Teu  shilliugs  given  to  Rider  Eastbourne,  being  a  trayned 
soldier,  who  was  b}'  accident  shott  throwe  his  arme  and  laymed  in  the  service  and 
expedition  for  Scotland.— f/ViV  A'ldino-  Rcronis. 

During  the  Civil  Wars,  1642,  Lord  Fairfax  was  stationed  at  Tadca.ster, 
with  a  force  of  nine  hundred  men,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Wharfe  at 
that  place,  whilst  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  with  three  hundred  foot  and  forty 
horse,  held  the  town  and  bridge  of  Wetherby,  from  which  position  his 
dragoons  ranged  the  Ainsty  to  the  very  gates  of  the  old  city.  A  Royalist 
force  of  eight  hundred  horse  and  foot  was  despatched  from  York  to  drive 
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the  Parliamentarians  from  Wetlierby  and  seize  the  bridge.     The  following 
account  of  the  skirmish  was  written  by  Fairfax  : — 

"About  six  o'clock  oue  morning  the_v  fell  upon  us,  the  woods  thereabouts 
favouring  them  so  much  that  our  scouts  had  no  notice  of  them,  and  no  alarm  was  given 
till  the}'  were  ready  to  enter  the  town,  the  guards  being  all  asleep  in  houses;  for  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war  men  were  as  impatient  of  duty  as  they  were  ignorant  of  it. 
I  myself  was  only  on  horseback,  and,  going  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  town  to  Tad- 
caster,  where  my  father  la}',  when  one  came  running  after  me,  and  told  me  the  enemy 
Avas  entering  the  town.  I  galloped  to  the  house  of  guard,  where  I  found  four  men  at 
their  arms,  two  sergeants  and  two  pikemen,  who  stood  with  me,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Glenham,  with  about  six  or  seven  commanders  more,  charged  us,  and  after  a  short  but 
sharp  encounter,  in  which  one  Major  Carr  was  slain,  they  retired,  and  by  this  time 
more  of  the  guards  were  got  to  their  arms.  I  must  confess  I  knew  no  strength  but  the 
powerful  hand  of  God  that  gave  them  this  repulse.  After  this  they  made  another 
attempt,  in  which  Captain  Atkinson  was  slain,  and  in  their  next  attempt  our  magazine 
was  blown  up.  This  struck  such  terror  into  the  enemy,  believing  we  had  cannon, 
which  they  were  before  informed  we  had  not,  that  they  instantly  retreated,  and  though 
I  had  but  a  few  horse,  we  pursued  the  enemy  some  miles,  and  took  many  prisoners." 

From  the  above  account  we  learn  that  although  the  Royalists  here,  as 
at  Tadcaster,  were  in  overpowering  numbers,  they  were  foiled  in  their 
attack  on  the  bridges  at  both  places. 

Passing  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  record  says  the 
streets  of  Wetlierby  were  oft-times  the  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement ; 
situated  on  the  great  North  Road,  at  a  point  nearly  midway  between  London 
and  Edinburgh,  it  was  enlivened  by  a  vast  traffic,  and  was  a  notable  stopping- 
place  for  mail-coaches.  The  '  Angel '  and  the  '  Swan  and  Talbot '  still  retain, 
in  their  stables  and  outbuildings,  the  evidences  of  those  days.  The  Angel 
Hotel,  a  large,  well-built  house,  particularly  preserves  a  quaintness  and 
charm  peculiar  to  places  reminiscent  of  the  past.*  Here  was  stable  room  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  horses,  and  forty  pairs  of  horses  were  regularly 
kept  here  for  posting  purposes.! 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1810  the  chambermaid  at  the  'Angel  '  had  to  pay  ,^70 
per  }ear  for  the  right'of  her  situation,  and  liad  topay  _;^io  los.  per  year  to  her  maid  in  addition. 
The  waiter  had  to  pay  /;"30  per  year  to  his  master,  pay  his  man  <nit  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
give  security  for  ^So  for  the  silver  plate  in  his  care.  The  mails  were  due  at  the  '  Angel,'  at 
that  period," at  seven  in  the  morning  for  breakfast,  and  five  in  the  evening  for  dinner.  The 
recreations  of  the  townspeople  included  cock-fighting,  the  pit  being  behind  the  'Blue 
Anchor,'  pulled  down  iu  1830. 

t  Jtlany  farmers,  in  the  sixties,  came  to  market  on  Thursdays,  and  never  thought  of 
returning,  home  until  Sundav;  but  this  was  at  the  time  when  wheat  and  barley  were  fifty 
shillings  per  quarter.  The  market  was  a  very  busy  one  :  business  commenced  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  farmers  bringing  in  their  corn  in  sacks,  and  not  samples  merely  in  their 
pockets  as  at  this  day,  and  their  wives  brought  the  eggs  and  butter.  To-day  there  is  little  of 
stir  to  see  until  10.30.  P:ven  in  the  sixties,  at  JNIartinmas  time,  customers  waited  to  be  served 
at  the  shops  as  early  as  six  o'clock.     Now,  the  railway  has  changed  all  that. 
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Apart  from  this,  the  very  descendants  of  the  Scotch,  Avho  raided  the 
town  and  left  it  a  wreck  in  the  fourteenth  century,  brought  southward  from 
the  '  muirland '  on  the  Borders  immense  droves  of  shaggy,  half-wild  cattle 
and  sheep,  to  be  often  seen  filling  the  streets,  whilst  the  equally  shaggy,  un- 
kempt drovers  refreshed  the  inner  man.  At  times,  the  cattle  grew  footsore 
with  their  long  journey,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  Boroughbridge 
stood  an  old  smithy,  where  the  lame  cattle  were  shod ;  and  here  also,  at 
Wetherby,  the  services  of  a  smith  for  the  same  purpose  was  at  times  required. 
Probably,  in  some  instances,  the  cattle  had  not  been  obtained  honestly,  for 
many  of  the  men  employed  in  this  trade  were  a  lawless  set,  and  the  system 
of  raiding  on  the  borderland  did  not  altogether  die  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  bellowing  of  cattle  and  bleating  of  sheep,  and 
the  jargon  and  shouting  of  fierce-looking  drovers,  the  sound  of  the  horn, 
and  rumble  of  mail-coaches  passing  and  repassing  through  the  streets,  then 
enlivening  the  town,  has  given  place  to  the  steam-harnessed  locomotive, 
bearing  hither  and  thither  cattle,  merchandise,  and  men. 

Billy  Whitehead. 

Bill}-  Whitehead  was  one  of  the  most  famous  parish  constables  in  this 
great  county,  if  not  in  England.  Fifty  3-ears  ago,  when  he  was  an  active 
middle-aged  man,  his  services  were  eagerly  sought  after  to  assist  in  the 
most  important  and  difficult  cases  in  the  broad-acred  shire.  Whenever  he 
undertook  a  task,  its  mystery  was  soon  solved.  The  only  incident  that  ever 
baffled  his  wonderful  powers  of  perception,  was  that  of  the  renowned  Colling- 
ham  ghost.  The  story  of  his  wonderful  capture  of  the  duck-stealers  is 
well  worth  recording,  but  his  most  daring  feat  was  the  arrest  of  the 
London  burglars  in  this  neighbourhood ;  another,  his  taking  of  Sinclair, 
the  celebrated  Nidderdale  poacher,  who  was  soon  after  rescued  by  his 
confederates.  This  was  an  exploit  few  men  would  have  dared  to  under- 
take. The  re-arrest,  conviction,  and  after-life  of  the  brothers  Sinclair 
would  take  pages  to  record. 

One  excellent  and  most  thoughtful  trait  in  his  character  was  that  when 
a  man  returned  to  the  district  from  prison,  Billy  always  invited  him  to 
dinner  ;  and,  if  he  had  neither  money  nor  friends,  gave  him  a  few  days'  work, 
so  that  he  might  'feel  his  way'  again,  and,  if  possible,  start  a  new  life. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  children,  whose  usual  cry  was,  when 
meeting  him,  "Billy,  give  us  an  apple,"  or  "Give  us  a  sweetie."  His 
father  was  a  Knaresboroiigh    linen    weaver,    but   when   the    great   strike 
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occurred,  he  removed  from  that  borough  to  Wetherb\-.  Billy  Whitehead  spent 
a  long  life  in  the  service  of  his  countn.^  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Henry  Crosslev. 

Henry  Crossley,  folk-lorist  and  stor\--writer,  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous 
parish  constable.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  messenger  in  Her  Majest\-'s 
service.  This  situation  he  held  for  eleven  years,  never  missing  walking  his 
allotted  twenty  miles  per  day.  In  1850  he  commenced  business  as  stationer 
and  printer,  and  in  1856  established  the  Wetherhy  Ne^vs^  and,  soon  after,  the 
Tadcaster,  Knaresborough,  and  other  papers.  In  1863  he  bought  the  Angel 
Hotel  for  ^1,750,  and  pulled  down  the  old  court-house  and  turned  it  into  a 
printing  establishment.  He  filled,  at  different  times,  every  office  connected 
with  his  native  town,  and  was  twice  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary 
honours.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  had  the  misfortune  to  nearly 
lose  his  sight.  It  was  from  that  time  he  began  to  dictate  the  interesting 
sketches  from  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  which  he  has  left.  Many  of  the 
stories,  beautiful  in  their  freshness  and  originality,  touch  sensitive  chords 
in  human  nature.  IMost  of  them  were  published  in  the  Mercury^  Post^  and 
other  county  weeklies.  We  give,  a  few  pages  onward,  one  of  his  stories, 
taken  from  an  incident  which  happened  on  the  Washburn. 

]\Ir.  Crosslev  has  several  times  contributed  tales  to  that  Almanac  known 
by  the  title  of  Old  Moore's.  It  was  probabh-  this  circumstance  that  caused 
him  to  be  taken  for  that  worthy  once  in  York  market.  Scene :  two  lads 
arguing.  Cause  and  object,  H.  C.  ''Si  thee.  Bill,  lad,  that's  Owd  Moore !  " 
"  That's  nooan  Owd  INIoore  !  "  "  Aw  tell  thi,  then,  it  is  !  aw'll  ax  'im— Hi, 
ah  say,  maister,  doan't  they  call  ya  Owd  jMoore,  eh  ?  "  * 

*  The  most  moinentous  event  for  Wetherhy  catne  to  pass  in  1824,  when  the  Duke  of 
Devoushire  decided  to  sell  the  Town,  and  offered  it  to  :\Ir.  Wilson,  of  Wetlierby  Grange, 
uncle  to  the  late  Mr.  Montagu ;  hut  they  not  coming  to  terms  the  whole  town  was  sold  in  lots, 
and  the  amount  realised  was  some  ^100,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  asked  by  the  Duke  from 
Mr.  Wilson.  Many  old  families  ruined  themselves  by  buying  their  holdings.  They  had 
been  at  cheap  rents,  and  they  bid  against  each  other  for  their  properties,  and  borrowed 
money  which  many  were  never  able  to  pay  off,  and  threw  them  into  debt  and  beggary.  It  is 
remarkable  that  at  that  day  of  dear  money  and  cheap  rents  they  gave  as  much  for  many  of 
the  lots  as  they  are  realising  to-day.  The  principal  industry  carried  on  in  the  town,  in 
1801,  was  at  the  Corn  Mills,  which  were  purchased  by  :Messrs.  Greenwood,  the  tenants,  at 
the  sale  of  Wctherby,  for  ^S,ioo.  Brewing,  in  1801,  Avas  cue  of  the  chief  trades,  as  it  is  to- 
da}',  iu  the  town.  The  Wharfedale  Brewery  Company  did  much  to  increase  the  reputation 
of  the  Wetherhy  Ales,  and  now  the  beginning  of  the  New  century  sees  IMessrs.  Braime  in 
possession. 
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A  stranger  visitino^  Wetherby  would  not  see  any  features  indicative 
of  great  antiquity  and  long  settlement.  The  oldest  building  does  not, 
perhaps,  reach  back  much  over  two  centuries,  and  the  town  does  not  possess 
any  grey  castle  ruins,  ancient  walls,  or  hoary  church  tower  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. Yet  there  are  abundant  evidences  to  prove  that  the  place  is  of  great 
antiquit}-.    The  beginnings  of  Wetherby,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  unquestionably 
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OUERNS  FOUND  AT  WETHERBY. 

date  from  the  ninth  century,  and  are  due,  as  many  other  places  on  the 
Wharfe,  to  the  restless  spirit  of  some  roving,  adventurous  Norseman,  who 
here  fixed  his  abode  and  gave  the  place  its  name  of  Viedr-by. 

In  the  two  centuries  succeeding  the  ninth  the  place  to  some  extent 
prospered.  After  the  Conquest,  as  we  have  stated,  it  became  part  of  the 
great  Percy  fee  and  gradually  came  to  be  a  place  of  trade  importance. 
Some  member  of  the  above  house  built  a  castle  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
river.  A  bridge  was  about  that  time  erected,  and  a  street  pointing  north 
and  south  along  the  line  of  the  old  way  gradually  assumed  shape  as  the 
husbandmen,  retainers,  and  craftsmen  settled  about  the  precincts  of  the 
castle,  and  the  adjoining  mills  and  bridge.    A  chapel  was  built,  and  a  market 
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charter  obtained;  and  so  with  a  varying  degree  of  activity  the  place  prospered 
through  the  mediceval  ages,  the  Stnart  and  Jacobean  periods,  down  to  our 
own  time. 

Yet  centuries  before  the  above  record  Wetherl)y  had  an  existence,  to 
which  the  ample  evidences,  continually  forthcoming,  all  point  conclusivel\'. 
The  pre-Norman  settlement  appears  to  have  stood  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  west  of  the  present  Wetherby.  All  about  Spofforth  Hill,  including 
the  building  site  called  Raby  Park,  many  antiquities  and  signs  of  ancient 
burial  have  been  found.  The  excavations  for  the  new  loop  line  and 
station  at  Wetherby  cut  right  through  a  strong  entrenched  position.  This 
eminence  has  been  of  great  strategic  value,  overlooking  as  it  does  the 
river-way,  from  Collingham  to  Boston.  There  is  no  record  when  this  net- 
work of  entrenchments  and  ramparts  were  levelled.  At  the  bottom  or  floor 
of  a  section  of  the  trench  the  writer  found  numerous  bones  of  domestic 
animals,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  trench  had  been  a  receptacle  for  lare 
and  kitchen  shards  durins:  manv  centuries. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  new  station  an  old  lane  leads 
down  the  steep  bank  to  the  river,  of  old  the  watering-place  for  the  camp. 
The  spot  is  not  so  easy  of  access  as  it  was  a  generation  ago,  owing  to  the 
custom  of  people  tipping  rubbish  at  this  entrance.  The  oldest  existing  maps 
show  this  ancient  watering-place.  Previous  to  1890  this  spot  was  the 
entrance  to  the  old  racecourse — the  meadows  adjoining  the  river  between 
this  point  and  Collingham — an  alluvial  flat  in  a  great  loop  of  the  Wharfe. 

Apart  from  the  artificial  trenches  there  was  laid  bare  for  investigation  a 
peculiar  formation  of  the  magnesian-lime  rock,  by  which  the  district  is 
underlaid.  Water  trickling  down  through  crevices  in  the  upper  layers  of 
rock  from  the  soil  above,  wore  them  away  and  left  petrified  incrustation  of 
calcareous  deposit,  and  (after  the  way  the  Craven  Caverns  were  made,  only  on 
a  smaller  scale)  left  cavities  (like  those  in  a  loaf  of  bread)  in  some  cases  so 
deep  or  long  that  they  could  not  be  plumbed.  The  inside  of  these  hollows 
was  beautifully  enamelled  with  spar  or  loot.  The  rock  hereabouts,  too,  is 
much  tilted  up  and  down  and  varied  by  layers  of  almost  pure  yellow  sand, 
showing  it  has  been  subjected  to  varying  shocks  and  disturbing  conditions. 

Several  very  ancient  vaults  have  been  unearthed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Spofforth  Hill,  and,  judging  from  the  careful  manner  of  one  of  these  burials, 
the  skeleton  was  perhaps  that  of  a  chieftain.  A  deep  cavity  had  been 
hollowed  out  of  the  limestone  to  admit  the  body,  and  then  the  surface 
cemented  in  with  loose  stone  and  clay;  with  this  skeleton  there  was  found 
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a  jar  of  very  rude  workmanship.  Besides  the  above,  several  other  skeletons 
have  been  dug  up,  and  also  bones  of  extinct  animals.  But  that  \\iiich 
places  this  ancient  settlement  beyond  doubt,  has  been  the  discovery  of 
numerous  querns  on  the  present  '  eligible  site  '  for  modern  villadom  ;  up- 
wards of  a  dozen  have  been  found,  two  of  which  are  in  the  writer's 
possession,  and  another,  after  having  done  grinding  duty  a  thousand  years 
past,  has  found  its  way  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world — Australia. 

The  finding  of  so  many  querns  opens  up  quite  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  Wetherby,  and  shows  that  before  the  advent  of  water-mills,  say 
tenth  to  eleventh  century,  a  numerous  community  existed  on  the  site 
of  Spoflforth  Hill.  To-day,  with  our  modern  system  of  grinding,  half-a-dozen 
hands  find  employment  in  grinding  meal  for  a  thousand  consumers.  But  in 
the  far-off  days  when  corn  had  to  be  ground  by  handmills,  at  least  ten  or  a 
dozen  people  would  find  occupation  in  providing  meal  for  every  hundred 
mouths ;  by  that  estimate  we  might  claim  for  Wetherby  of  the  Anglo-British 
period  a  community  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  score  persons. 

Querns  are  mostly  formed  of  millstone  grit,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  ten 
to  fifteen  inches.  The  stones  are  of  bee-hive  shape  and  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  in  height,  with  a  hollow  funnel  at  the  top,  three  or  four  inches 
across  and  in  depth,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre ;  the  bottom  stone  is 
shaped  similar  to  the  upper,  into  which  a  plug  or  spindle  of  tough  wood  was 
firmly  fixed  ;  this  stick  was  left  long  enough  to  reach  through  the  hole  in  the 
upper  stone  to  form  a  centre  shaft  for  the  top  millstone  to  revolve  upon ; 
another  stick  for  handle  was  firmly  plugged  into  the  upper  stone  and  near 
its  lower  rim  ;  it  required  two  people  to  work  the  mill,  and  in  the 
eastern  countries  the  grinding  of  corn  seems  to  have  been  performed  by 
women.  The  reference  to  those  handmills  in  Scripture  is  very  interesting : 
"  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
left."  Although  the  handmills  of  our  ancestors  fell  into  disuse,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  introduction  of  wind  or  water  mills  a  thousand  years  ago,  yet 
they  were  in  actual  use  in  the  British  Isles  (the  Hebrides)  until  a  few  years 
ago,  if  not  indeed  at  the  present  day.  Pennant,  in  his  "  Tour  in  Scotland," 
describes  how  the  people  used  the  primitive  quern.  Mills  always  form 
interesting  subjects,  pictorial  and  otherwise,  and  the  primitive  querns, 
like  fonts  and  crosses,  form  no  exception.* 

*  Pennant's  "Tour  in  Scotland,"  published  in  1790,  describes  the  use  of  the  quern  at 
that  time  in  remote  parts  of  the  Hebrides  :— The  quern  or  bra  is  made  in  some  of  the  neigh-, 
bouring  counties  in  the  mainland,  and  costs  about  fourteen  shillings.  This  method  of 
grinding  is  very  tedious,  for  it  employs  two  pair  of  hands  four  hours  to  grind  only  a  single 
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The  Rommany  tribes,  formerly  to  be  seen  in  lar^e  roving  bands,  some- 
times reaching  out  with  their  horses  and  donkeys  for  a  mile  or  more  along 
the  highway,  formed  another  pictnresqne  feature  in  the  landscape;  and  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  century  were  to  be  found  encamped  in  the 
wide,  green  by-lanes  of  this  district.  Even  the  half-caste  gipsies  of  the 
present  with  their  up-to-date  caravans  are  less  picturesque  than  of  old. 


bushel  of  corn.  Instead  of  a  hair  sieve  to  sift  the  meal  the  inhabitants  here  have  an 
ingenious  substitute— a  sheep's  skin  stretched  round  a  hoop,  and  perforated  with  small 
holes  made  with  a  hot  iron.  They  knead  their  bannock  with  water  only,  and  bake  or 
rather  toast  it  by  laying  it  upright  against  a  stone  placed  near  the  fire.  Singing  at  the 
quern  is  now  almost  out  of  date  since  the  introduction  of  water-mills.  The  laird  can  oblige 
his  tenants,  as  in  Kngland,  to  make  use  of  the  more  expeditious  kind  of  grinding,  and 
empowers  his  miller  to  search  out  and  break  any  querns  he  can  find,  as  machines  that 
defraud  him  of  the  toll.  Many  centuries  past  the  Legislature  attempted  to  discourage  these 
awkward  mills,  so  prejudicial  to  the  landlords  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  others.  In 
1284,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  it  was  provided,  that  "  na  man  sail  presume  to  grind 
quheit,  maishllyn,  or  rje,  with  hand  niylne,  except  he  be  compelled  by  storm,  or  be  in  lack  of 
mills  quhilk  could  grind  the  same.  And  in  this  case,  if  a  man  grindes  at  hand  mylnes,  he 
sal  gif  the  threttein  measure  as  multer,  and  if  anie  man  contraveins  this  our  prohibition, 
he  sail  tine  {i.e.,  lose  or  forfeit)  his  hand  mylnes  perpetuallie."  At  Kinlochleven  he  states  :  — 
Saw  here  a  quern,  a  sort  of  portable  mill,  made  of  two  stones  about  two  feet  broad,  thin 
at  the  edges  and  a  little  thicker  in  the  middle.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  is  a  hole 
to  pour  in  the  corn,  and  a  peg  by  way  of  handle.  The  whole  is  placed  on  a  cloth  ;  the 
grinder  pours  the  corn  into  the  hole  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  turns  round  the 
iipper  stone  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  while  the  meal  runs  out  at  the  sides  on  the  cloth. 
This  is  rather  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  being  much  out  of  use  at  present. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


Round  about  Kirk  Deighton  and  Ixgmanthorpe. 


Spofforth  and  Cowthorpk. 

*  V  I  *BOUT  half-a-mile  north-east  of  Wetherby  in  the  direction  of  Ingman- 
^^^jL,  thorpe,  is  a  tract  of  land,  bnilt  npon  of  late  years,  called  "  Hall 
Orchards,"  and  "Hall  Garth."  Hargrove,  writing  of  it  abont  a 
century  ago,  says:  "Here  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Mary,  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Ross  was  interred,  January  21st,  1392,"  and  he  further  adds,  the  site  of 
the  house  and  gardens,  etc.,  may  yet  be  traced  in  a  field  called  'Hall  Garth.' 

Whilst  drain- 
ing here  some 
fifty  years  ago  the 
remains  of  a  very 
large  mansion 
were  discovered. 
From  the  magni- 
tude of  the  found- 
ations and  the 
beautiful  manner 
in  which  the 
grounds  had  evi- 
dently been  laid 
out,  it  must  have 
been  at  some 
remote  period  the 
abode  of  persons 
of  considerable 
importance.  At  this  place  were  also  found  skeletons  of  the  larger  animals 
which  once  existed  on  these  Islands.  Four  feet  below  the  surface  a  quantity 
of  silver  and  other  coins  were  discovered. 
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The  site  is  now  a  new  suburb  of  Wetherby,  and  building  operations 
have  completely  erased  all  traces  of  the  foundations.  The  memory  of  the 
place,  however,  is  still  kej^t  green  in  the  name  of 'Hall  Garth  and  Orchards'; 
besides,  the  spot  has  its  traditional  ghost,  '  the  hall  lady,'  which  doubtless 
points  to  some  tragedy  or  romance  connected  with  the  Roos  family.  The 
railway  and  building  extension  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  nocturnal  visits 
of  this  '  hall  lady,'  who  in  the  old  days  was  wont  to  be  seen  gliding  around 
this  spot,  clad,  of  course,  in  white  '  silk-attire.' 

Ingmanthorpe. 

From  the  days  of  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  those  of  our  own 
bards,  spring  and  summer  time  have  been  adopted  as  the  most  advantageous 
for  the  description  of  scenery ;  the  custom  is  a  wise  one,  for  Nature,  like  the 
beauty  of  woman,  loses  some  of  its  charm  when  seen  without  adorn- 
ment. The  poet  says  that  to  see  even  Melrose  aright,  we  should  visit 
it  when  the  summer  moon  is  shining !  The  same  advice  applies  to  the  land 
lying  between  Wetherby  and  Cowthorpe.  Don't  visit  it  when  darkening  fogs 
and  the  blight  of  winter  are  o'er  the  scene,  but  on  a  May  or  July  day,  when 
the  white  cumulus  clouds  are  drifting  across  the  blue  vault  of  ether,  and  you'll 
never  regret  it.  Yet,  to  many  people.  Nature,  in  her  most  wayward  moods, 
appeals  strongh-.  We  have  seen  this  landscape  under  various  conditions, 
and  never  without  charm  and  interest.  However,  choose  the  right  time, 
find  your  way  down  Rickerton  Lane  to  the  eastern  corner  of  Ingmanthorpe 
Park,  there  rest  and  look  around,  for  the  effects  of  history,  through  sixteen 
long  centuries,  are  apparent  to  your  mind,  and  as  grand  a  landscape  and 
woodland  sight  as  Nimrod  ever  desired  is  there  to  satisfy  your  eyes.  If 
you  have  a  trace  of  man  the  hunter  left  in  }ou  unsubdued,  >ou  may  hear 
the  wild,  shrill  music  of  the  hounds,  for  the  haunt  of  Reynard  is  here,  and 
the  lands  that  the  super-excellence  of  all  chivalry  and  martial  renown 
owned  and  tended,  are  around  you  ;  and  before  you,  exalted  on  Nature's 
suitable  pedestal,  is  a  Church,  that  for  beauty  of  outline  and  situation  has 
no  rival;  and  within  its  walls  are  the  relics  of  great  men.  This  is  no 
fanciful  word-picture,  but  a  truthful  statement  made  in  simple  words. 

lugmanthorpe  appears  in  Domesday  as  '  Gemunds-torp,'  a  slight 
variation  in  name,  yet  easy  of  explanation  ;  the  latter  is  the  older  word. 
Ga-maeti-torp—macn^  a  Celtic  pillar  stone,  a  boundary  ;  the  terminal  torp—^ 
place,  doubtless  of  Norse  coinage;  and  the  ing  signifying  the  mead  where 
the  boundary  was.     Whether  the  above  is  the  correct  explanation  or  not. 
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the  fact  remains  that  Ingmanthorpe  had  an  existence  in  the  days  of  the 
Anglian  kings,  and  was  then  in  the  soke  of  Holsingoure  (now  Hunsingore). 
At  the  Conqnest  survey  Ingmanthorpe  was  in  the  hands  of  Erneis  de  Bureu  ; 
and,  a  generation  later,  in  the  possession  of  Geoffry  Fitz-Pain  (^Z/la:^  Trusse- 
but),  whose  son,  William,  definitely  adopted  the  nickname,  and  is  known 
in  history  as  William  Troiissbot  of  Watre  and  of  Ingmanthorpe.  Aubrey 
de  Harcourt,  widow  of  the  above  William,  was  a  great  lady,  and  her 
influence  was  long  felt  at  Ingmanthorpe :  a  fiery  and  imperious  dame, 
whose  will  could  guide  even  in  the  council  of  men. 

Ingmanthorpe  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Roos  or  Rhos  family  by  the 
marriage  of  Everard  de  Roos  with  Rose,  one  of  the  great  Trussebut  heiresses 
of  Kirk  Deighton,  etc.  The  name  of  Roos  is  of  great  antiquity;  the  first  of 
that  ilk  heard  of  in  history  sprang  from  Rhos  or  Roos,  the  '  Water  land ' — 
a  township  in  Holderness.  Here,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  dwelt  one  Peter 
of  Roos,  evidently  a  man  of  some  renown,  for  he  married  a  daiighter  of  the 
famous  Walter  d'Espec. 

In  the  marriage  of  Rose  Trussebut  with  Everard  de  Roos  we  have  a 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Wharfedale.  Her  husband  came  of 
a  race  of  warriors  that  had  proved  their  martial  qualities  during  the  first 
great  Crusade.  In  Robert  de  Roos,  the  early  Crusader,  father  of  Everard, 
the  Order  of  Knight  Templars,  on  their  first  establishment,  obtained  a 
firm  and  generous  friend.  When  the  ]\Iaster  of  the  Order  visited  England 
in  1 1 28-9,  Hugh  de  Paganus,  as  the  monks  called  him,  found  a  magnificent 
patron  in  Robert  de  Roos.  Everard  de  Roos  died  soon  after  11 80,  and 
was,  doubtless,  interred  in  the  Priory  of  Kirkham,  founded  by  his  great 
ancestor.  Weaker  de  TEspec,  in  1121.  Everard's  son,  Robert,  or  Fussan  as 
he  was  nicknamed,  came  of  age  in  1189,  and  paid  one  thousand  marks 
(;^20,ooo  of  present  money)  to  the  Crown  for  livery  of  his  lands.  This 
Robert  de  Roos  became  one  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  prime  favourites 
and  was  probably  with  that  king  in  Normandy,  in  1199.  When  William 
de  Albini  paid  Richard  six  hundred  marks  (/J  12, 000  of  our  present  money) 
for  his  marriage  with  the  widow,  the  rich  Trussebut  heiress,  she  occupied 
Ingmanthorpe,  and  died  there  at  a  ripe  old  age,  and  was  probably  buried 
in  Kirk  Deighton  Church,  her  own  church,  to  which  she  had  ever  been 
such  a  generous  patron.  She  was  succeeded  at  Ingmanthorpe  by  William 
de  Ros,  grandson  of  Robert,  or  Fussan. 

Robert  de  Roos  was  one  of  the  memorable  twenty-five  barons  who  were 
deputed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Charta,  in  the  meadows  of 
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Runnvmede.  Amongst  these  notable  witnesses,  five,  at  least,  were  from  this 
district,  and,  although  they  have  left  the  impress  of  their  names  and  deeds 
in  Yorkshire,  the  signing  of  the  IMagna  Charta  will  stand  as  their  chief 
memorial  through  all  time.  The  five  names  referred  to  are  William  and 
Roger  de  INIowbray,  Richard  and  Robert  de  Percy,  and  Robert  de  Roos. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  hesitation  in  the  nomination  of  De  Roos, 
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for  his  fier}-  spirit  and  impetuosity  were  proverbial,  and  it  was  greatly  feared 
that  his  strong  passions  might  supplant  his  reason  at  the  fitting  moments. 
"  Send  me  not  to  confer  with  King  John,  or  to-morrow  ye  mayhap  be  king- 
less,"  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  assembled  barons. 

Sir  Thomas  de  Roos,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  was  a  witness  at  the 
great  Scrope-Grosvenor  trial,  where  he  narrated  the  story  of  the  battles, 
skirmishing,  and  tournaments  he  had  taken  part  in  during  his  long  and 
adventurous  life. 
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The  name  of  Roos  appears  in  nearly  all  the  great  events  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  family  held  in  their  possession  a 
celebrated  heirloom,  in  shape  of  a  cup — the  '  Le  Roos.'  A  Sir  John  le  Roos, 
who  died  in  some  fighting  expedition,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  be- 
queathed this  cup — the  '  Le  Roos ' — to  his  mother,  and  it  was  preserved 
through  many  centuries. 

Dodsworth  tells  us  that  '*  Robert  Roos,  the  last  of  Yngmanthorpe, 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Fairfax  of  Gilling,  having  had  suits  all 
his  life  for  land  that  were  Strangeways." 

The  Roos  of  Ingmanthorpe  sleep  "in  the  high  quher  of  the  Church  of 
All  Halowes  of  Kirkdyghton,  directly  afore  ye  Sacrement."  All  through 
the  centuries,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth,  they  were  laid  to  rest 
around  the  walls  of  the  '  high  quere.'  Other  memorials  to  the  family  are  at 
Ribstone  and  in  the  Temple  Church,  London.  The  estates  of  the  family 
were  sequestered  for  their  share  in  the  cause  of  the  Lancastrians.  Thomas, 
Lord  Roos,  took  part  in  the  Hexham  fight,  and  was  captured  and  executed 
at  Newcastle.  His  son,  Edmund,  fled  beyond  the  seas,  where  he  dwelt  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  but  was  partly  reinstated  in  his  possessions  by 
Henry  VH. ;  but  the  brilliant  line,  and  with  it  the  fame  of  the  Roos  family, 
was  now  to  end.  The  last  of  the  line  was  of  weak  intellect,  and  his  property 
came  through  his  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  who  married  her.  He  died  in 
1508,  and  with  him  passed  away  the  historic  race  of  Roos. 

Ingmanthorpe  Hall  is  now  the  seat  of  Wilson  Montagu,  Esq.,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Cowthorpe,  and  stands  in  a  pleasant,  though  low-lying 
situation,  midway  between  the  former  village  and  Wetherby. 

Sand  Beck  Tarn,  on  the  path  to  Cowthorpe,  is  a  noticeable  spot.  Here 
the  writer  found  a  stone  ball,  artificially  rounded  for  cannon  or  catapult. 

At  the  north-east  fringe  of  Ingmanthorpe  Wood  are  a  series  of 
entrenchments. 

Some  years  ago,  whilst  reclaiming  waste  and  boggy  land  near  Lincroft 
Wood,  on  the  Ingmanthorpe  estate,  the  drainers  discovered  the  remains  of  a 
large  wood,  which  at  some  far  distant  date  had  been  entirely  submerged  by 
water,  the  proportions  of  one  tree  being  equal  in  girth  to  the  famous  Cow- 
thorpe oak,  several  waggon  loads  of  timber  being  procured  from  its  branches; 
the  giant  trunk  still  remains  embedded  near  the  surface. 

In  the  same  field  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  large  elk.  A  hundred 
years  previous,  in  1749,  was  found,  three  feet  below  the  surface,  the  head  of 
a  stag,  with  the  horns  complete,  of  uncommon  size,  reaching  fully  six  feet 
across  the  antlers. 
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One  mile  hence  is  the  world-renowned  oak  of  Cowthorpe,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  a  mighty  forest,  which  spread  its  dark  shades,  iu  ancient  times,  across 
the  vale  country  to  the  uplands.     On  the  narrow  neck  of  land  where  the 

Wharfe  and  the  Nidd  approach 
nearest,  the  largest  oaks  flourish- 
ed. Though  the  old  trees  stand 
not,  the  many  ponderous  trunks 
that  lie'  embedded  in  the  soil  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  past. 

The  skeletons  of  the  Irish 
elk,  giant  stag,  and  bones  of 
other  animals,  indicate  the  ancient 
denizens  of  this  forest.  What 
marvellous  changes  have  come  to 
pass  since  the  time  the  acorn  took 
deep  root.  The  breezes  sighing 
among  the  aged  branches  !  Its 
earl}-  youth  saw  the  forest  glade 
dedicated  to  Druidical  super- 
stition, heard  the  stately  tranij) 
of  Rome's  imperial  troops,  and 
the  noise  of  their  cars  rattling 
along  the  Rudgate  to  the  citv  of 
Isurium,  and  saw  the  persecuted 
Briton,  gloomy  and  defiant,  take 
shelter  amidst  its  dark  recesses. 
This  forest  giant  still  lives,  and 
during  its  long  life  has  seen  the 
rise  and  fall  of  many  states,  as 
well  as  the  gradual  emerging  of  a  mighty  nation  from  darkness  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  civilisation.  Hunter  says,  "  All  other  trees  are  children  of  the  forest 
when  compared  with  this  ancient  monarch."  One  of  its  principal  branches 
fell  in  a  great  storm  in  1718,  and  its  weight  was  found  to  be  upwards  of  five 
tons.  Before  this  catastrophe  its  great  arms  spread  their  shadows  over  half 
an  acre  of  ground.  A  few  years  ago  the  vicar  of  vSt.  James's,  Wetherby,  and 
the  churchwardens,  and  school  children  to  the  number  of  ninety-five,  got 
inside  the  tree,  and,  while  the  vicar  raised  the  Union  Jack,  the  children  sang 
the  '  Old  Hundredth,'  and  the  National  Anthem. 
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"  What  are  the  boasted  palaces  of  man, 
Imperial  cit}%  or  triumphal  arch, 
To  the  strong  oak  that  gathers  strength  from  time, 
To  grapple  with  the  storm  ?     Time  watched 
The  blossom  on  the  parent  bough.     Time  saw 
The  acorn  loosen  from  the  spray.     Time  pass'd 
While  springing  from  its  swad'ling  shell,  yon  oak, 
The  cloud-crowned  monarch  of  the  woods,  up  sprang 

A  Rojal  hero  from  his  nurse's  arms." 
"  Time  gave  it  seasons,  and  time  gave  it  j-ears, 
Ages  bestow'd,  and  centuries  grudg'd  not; 
Time  knew  the  sapling  when  ga}'  summer's  breath 
Shook  to  the  roots  the  infant  oak,  which  after 
Tempests  moved  not.     Time  hallowed  in  its  trunk 
A  tomb  of  centuries,  and  buried  there 
The  epochs  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  states ; 
The  fading  generations  of  the  world  ; 

The  memory  of  man." 

Cowthorpe  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Nidd  and  some  three  miles  from 

Wetherby.  The  drainage  of  the  Wharfe  on  the 
north-east  at  Wetherby  reaches  only  about  a  mile. 
The  church  is  quite  typical  in  many  respects. 
It  was  built  by  Sir  Brian  Raucliffe,  a  baron  of 
the  Exchequer;  the  commission  to  consecrate 
this  '  newly  built  and  wholly  finished  church,'  to 

the  honour  of 
'the  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel,' 
together  with  the 
churchyard  there- 
of, being  issued 
to  John,  bishop 
of  Philippopolis, 
17th  August, 
1458.  A  church 
existed  near  the 
village  at  the 
Domesday  era, 
dedicated  to  St. 
]\Iichael,  but  it 
was  too  far  away 
from    the    place, 
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and  the  way  between  very  narrow,  sloppy,  muddy,  and  hurtful  to  the 
parishioners,  that  Sir  Brian  obtained  leave  to  pull  it  down,  remove  the  old 
materials  to  a  more  convenient  site  and  then  build  the  new  church  at  his 
own  cost.  Sir  Ingram  Clifford  was  buried  in  the  new  church.  There  are 
three  bells  in  the  tower,  and  the  local  tradition  is  that  the  notorious  Guy 
Fawkes  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  bell-ringers.  The  style  of  the  square 
tower  is  very  uncommon,  one  half  projecting  inside  carried  on  corbels,  and 
forming  a  canopy  to  the  west  window,  the  projecting  portion  outside  being 
carried  on  a  pointed  arch,  thrown  from  two  buttresses,  and  forms  a  porch 
at  the  west  end. 

In  this  church  there  was  a  famous  old  Brass  commemorative  of  the 
founder,  two-thirds  of  which  was  stolen  some  sixty  years  ago.  The  brass 
was  not  removed  by  some  over-zealous  antiquarian,  but  by  one  who  had  no 
feeling  of  veneration  for  such  a  rare  relic,  and  was  merely  sold  for  its  value 
in  metal ;  the  remainder  is  at  the  present  time  on  a  marble  tablet  affixed  to 
the  north  wall  (see  sketch).  There  is  a  most  interesting  and  ancient  oak 
chest  of  the  Tudor  period  within  the  chancel  rails.  The  ancient  font,  with 
its  armorial  bearings  of  Sir  B.  Raucliffe,  Lord  de  Ross,  the  Hammertons, 
and  Plumptons,  etc.,  is  an  object  of  great  interest.  Various  coats-of-arms, 
of  an  early  date,  in  tinted  glass,  are  let  into  the  modern  windows.  In  1881, 
the  church  was  greatly  improved,  the  roof  and  interior  being  restored  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  INIontague,  the  patron. 

The  old  manor-house  and  farm  adjoining  the  oak  and  church  are  very 
significant  of  the  past.  Portions  of  the  farmyard  walls  are  as  old  as  the 
church,  and  an  outbuilding  still  retains  its  primitive  roundabout  thrashing 
machine,  whilst  there  is  a  quaint  entrance  gateway  to  the  manor-house,  with 
its  old  jib  over  the  entrance.  A  columbary,  around  which  a  flock  of  pigeons 
circle,  a  lowly  smithy,  picturesque  fragments  and  bits  of  old  quaint  walls 
remain  with  a  charm  of  colour,  all  suggest  old  time. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  1890,  Cowthorpe  contained  some  of  the  most 
quaint  cottages  in  the  district,  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens,  the  roofs 
a  mixture  of  thatch  and  tiles ;  brick  and  plaster  walls,  filled  in  between 
the  massive  oak  framing,  dating  back  over  four  hundred  years  ;  two  of  these, 
combined  workshop  and  residence  for  the  village  joiner — a  man  of  some 
fame  as  an  organ  builder  (that  is  twelve  years  ago,  the  organ  is  not  yet 
complete) — also  mark  the  spot,  tradition  says,  where  Guido  Fawkes  spent 
many  of  his  youthful  days,  his  father  having  a  small  estate  at  Cowthorpe. 
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The  old  house,  in  its  early  days,  has  evidently  been  of  some  importance, 
and,  having  withstood  the  storms  of  centuries,  has  at  length  succumbed  to 
the  imperative  hand  of  age. 

The  name  Cowthorpe  (local  Coothrup)  places  the  antiquity  of  the  spot 
beyond  doubt.  It  comes  from  the  Celtic  word  Coed^  a  wood,  and  the  Danish 
Thorpe  a  settlement.     The  rurality  and  peace  of  this  spot  are  very  delightful. 
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We  now^  follow  the  road  to  the  west  of  Ingmanthorpe  until  we  reach 
the  great  North  Road,  which  we  cross,  and  take  the  by-lane  leading  to 
North  Deighton.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  pause  again  to  view  the 
prospect. 

Though  the  little  river  Crimple  is  a  tributary  of  the  Nidd,  such  is  its 
tortuous  course  that  a  large  portion  of  its  riparian  lands  historically  belong 
to  Wharfedale.     From  Pannal  to  Kirk  Deighton  the  connections  both  of 
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persons  and  sites  have  always  been  with  Wharfedale,  as  they  still  are.  To 
speak  of  Spacey  Honses  or  FoUyfoot  Ridge  or  Rigton  as  in  Xidderdale 
wonld  be  to  create  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  men  of  either  valley ;  and  yet,  if  the 
geographical  'lie'  of  the  land  is  to  be  the  mark  of  decision,  those  places  do 
not  belong  to  the  Wharfe,  but  to  the  Nidd.  In  the  face  of  the  law  of  gravity, 
illustrated  b>"  running  water,  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  otherwise ;  in  face  of 
sentiment  and  usage  it  would  not  be  wise  to  go  strictly  by  them.  Without 
regard  to  a  few  feet  of  altitude  the  man  of  Spacey  Houses  has  always 
regarded  his  ties  as  with  the  south.  This  being  so,  we  shall  include  the 
parish  of  Spofiforth  within  the  legitimate  area  of  our  peregrination.  Kirk 
Deighton  is  so,  according  to  the  physical  scale.  The  highest  ground  on  the 
highway  below  Wetherby  and  Knaresborough  is  about  three  furlongs  south 
of  the  village  of  North  Deighton,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  only 
above  the  ordnance  datum  ;  east  of  that  point,  a  few  feet  of  altitude  more  or 
less  we  shall  not  consider,  apart  from  which  we  are  traversing  the  territory 
outbounds  of  Elmet,  as  stated  in  Vol.  I.,  page  25. 

Let  us  stand  here  awhile  and  consider  the  roofless  shell  of  Spofforth, 
which  marks  the  residence  of  the  Percys  long  before  they  had  acquired 
Alnwick  and  Warkworth.  Time  has  changed  the  structure,  wear  and 
violence  have  mutilated  it,  but  that  is  all !  and  it  is  the  more  alluring  in 
the  reverence  due  to  age.  The  footsteps  of  four  races  of  men  are  distinctly 
visible  in  the  locality.  There  is  not  a  great  event  in  the  annals  of  North- 
umberland unregistered  here.  Men  have  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  name 
of  Percy,  kings  'weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting'  have  often 
frowned  at  the  ambitions  and  strength  of  its  owners,  and  turned  pale  at  their 
menace.  What  must  we  write  when  we  stand  before  these  roofless  walls? 
This  only— that  every  stone  bears  the  mark  of  adamantine  history  — therefore 
imperishable.  Are  not  the  oak-groves  of  the  Celts  around  Spofforth  still 
pristine?  At  Crosper,  the  kreuz-bertz — the  Christian  token  of  salvation  — 
overshadowed  the  sacrificial  altar  of  the  Druids. 

By  the  Crimple  here,  or  from  the  ridge  yonder  that  looks  down  upon 
the  Wharfe,  the  Angle  thane  and  his  fair-haired  bride,  the  Norse  jarl,  and 
his  cousin  the  Norman  lord,  have  followed  the  flight  of  their  hawks,  or  the 
baying  of  their  hounds;  while  in  rush-strewn  castle,  or  the  rude  forest 
home  that  preceded  it,  the  fates  of  armies,  and  even  of  dynasties,  have  been 
decided.  Such  a  record  cannot  ])c  told  in  words,  it  must  be  worked  out  in 
thouo-ht  atid  realised  in  the  outcome  of  historv.  PVom  the  Celt  who  fished 
in  the  Crivni-p-adl  (the  ])cnt  pool),  or  glided  in  his  coracle  on  the  bo.som  of 
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the  Nidd  (iVazfdd — the  dark  seckided  water),  as  his  descendants  do  on  the 
Welsh  rivers  to  this  day,  or  hunted  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ofre-lowe  and  the 
]\Iichael  Brani,  the  Angle  took  Spofforth  as  a  Weorthing — a  holding  of  worth. 
Who  or  what  the  '  Spoff '  may  refer  to  we  cannot  determine  with  absolute 
certainty ;  but,  from  the  winding,  shooting  character  of  this  fishing  water, 
full  of  finn^•  inhabitants  that  shoot  to  and  fro  in  its  glancing  shallows  and 
narrower  reaches,  the  word  derives  from  the  Norse  spofva  (Icelandic  spold) — 
a  reel  or  shuttle.  So  we  may  see  why  the  Domesday  word  is  'Spoflford' — 
the  reeling  or  shooting  ford.  It  was  then  in  possession  of  Gamelbar,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  chieftains  of  his  age. 

During  the  English  dynasty  the  men  who  owned  this  district  made 
its  immediate  subsequent  history.  Merleswain  owned  largely,  with  Deigh- 
ton  as  his  residence  ;  Cospatric  at  Cattal ;  Turber  at  Stockeld  ;  Wiber,  Ulf, 
Rauchil,  Ber,  and  Ulchil  at  Linton,  Wetherby,  and  elsewhere;  but  the 
greatest  owner  was  the  man  who  called  up  his  Thanes  and  avenged  the 
murder  of  his  neighbour,  Gamel,  Orm's  son,  of  Thorparch — Gamelbar, 
who,  at  Spofforth,  had  three  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed ;  at  Plumpton, 
Braham,  Ruthfarlington,  and  in  places  beyond.  Gamelbar  and  Ulf  between 
them  had  Rigton,  Beckwith,  Bilton  and  Rosset.  In  the  main,  these  places, 
and  a  hundred  more,  went  to  William  de  Percy,  who  planted  a  seat  at 
Spofforth.  He  died  in  1096,  at  Mountjoy,  near  Jerusalem,  the  celebrated 
eminence  from  whence  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Cross  first  viewed  the  Holy  City, 
the  bourn  of  their  long  journeying. 

Under  Gamelbar  the  town  seems  to  have  flourished.  It  contained  a 
watermill  valued  at  two  shillings— a  goodly  sum  in  those  days — a  great 
breadth  of  ploughed  lands  and  a  considerable  population.  It  appears  to 
have  entirely  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  Norman's  avenging  hand.  Its 
value  in  King  Edward's  time  was  twenty  shillings  ;  the  Domesday  valuation 
is  returned  at  sixty  shillings.  So  we  find  that  under  Gamelbar  the  fertility 
of  the  parish  had  reached  a  condition  scarcely  exceeded  since.  For  rustic 
loveliness,  sylvan  accessories  and  urban  tranquillity,  Spofforth  is  nearly  the 
same  to-day  as  when  the  curfew  bell  warned  its  inhabitants  to  take  rest 
from  the  labour  of  their  days. 

For  two  or  three  generations  Spofforth  slumbered  under  the  rule  of  its 
Norman  lords  without  any  startling  change  or  historic  incident ;  they  married 
well,  like  their  ancestor  (the  man  who  wore  his  whiskers  untrimmed)  had 
done.  A  native  aristocracy  grew  around  it,  reared  from  the  younger  sons  and 
the  marriage  of  its  daughters.    Representatives  of  the  Percys  were  to  be  found 
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from  the  Crimple  and  Washburn  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  from 
Coniston  to  Kettlewell.  More  than  one  young  ambitious  dalesman  lured  to 
his  manor  hall  on  the  wild  moorlands  '  a  Percy  bride.'  Several  married 
into  the  ver\'  highest  position  among  the  feudal  rank,  such  for  instance  as  the 
celebrated  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  gave  the  church  of  Tadcaster  to  the 
monks  of  Salley,  and  was  opposed  there  by  many  of  her  dales'  kinsmen. 
Agnes,  another  heiress,  was  wedded  to  Josceline  of  Lou  vaine,  brother  of  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  in  their  son  Henry  mingled  the  Percy  blood  with  that  of 
Charlemagne.  He  took  to  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  Adam  de  Brus,  of 
Thorparch.  On  his  death  his  brother  Richard  retained  nearly  all  the 
property  of  their  mother  Agnes.  To  him  perhaps  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Percy  house,  the  commonweal  of  England  is  mostly  indebted.  He  was  oi'ie 
of  the  illustrious  twenty-five  steel-cased  barons  assembled  at  Runnymede, 
June  15th,  1215.  Men  they  were  of  such  power  and  influence,  a  host  in  them- 
selves, and  strong  enough 


to  compel  the  evil-minded 
king  (who  had  sworn  by 
'  God's  teeth '  that  he  would 
grant  them  but  half  of 
their  askings)  to  sign 
the  great  Charter,  a  copy 
of  which  was  deposited 
in  every  diocese  in  the 
kingdom.  Richard  de 
Percy  was  the  one  who 
affixed  his  seal  as  a   wit- 
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against 


the   power   of  a 


king. 


ness  to  the  signing  of  the 
other  barons. 

Who  shall  say  that 
this  great  deed  and 
charter  was  not  thought 
out  in  the  Percy  castle 
at  Spofi'orth?  The  men 
of  this  district  who  took 
part  in  this  noble  work 
were  of  the  greatest, 
and  more  than  once 
matched  themselves  singly 
The  Mowbrays  alone  were  possessed   of 
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two  hundred  and  eighty  villages  stretching  from  York  to  Durham,  and 
the  Percys  were  equal  in  wealth  and  power ;  whilst  the  De  Roos  was  a 
personal  friend  of  King  Richard,  and  sprang  from  a  martial  race  who  had 
so  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Crusades,  as  few  knights  could  excel. 
All  honour  to  the  Barons  who  conferred  on  Runnymede  an  immortality  of 
which  nothing  can  deprive  it. 

"  Though  tiionumental  brass, 
That  seem'd  impervious,  hath  resolved  to  dust, 
And  granite  pyramid  and  marble  bust, 
Have  faded  like  the  springtime  grass, 
Th'  immortal  bond  will  pass  from  age  to  age, 
The  people's  trophy,  Rngland's  heritage." 

The  dignity  of  the  church  was,  soon  after  this  time,  made  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  patrons  who  had  mated  with  kings  ;  and  one  likes  to  imagine 
that  the  shade  of  Gamelbar,  lingering  among  the  oaks  of  the  forest,  would 
rest  more  peacefully  when  the  stately  tower  was  raised  ;  and  the  spirit  of  Gos- 
patric  from  the  Romelli  lands  would  forgive  the  Norman  adventurer  who 
found  such  wealth  in  the  charms  of  his  daughter,  for  he  had  not  impaired 
the  spirit  of  the  Mking,  nor  had  the  freedom  of  the  sea-rover  been  cramped 
by  the  pride  of  the  jarl.  From  this  time  the  town  was  fast  approaching  its 
epoch  of  baronial  splendour. 

In  1223,  William  de  Percy  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king  for  a  market 
at  his  manor  of  Spofiforth,  to  be  held  every  week  on  P'ridays,  and  it  was  from 
this  date  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  SiDofforth  rose  to  its 
greatest  height  of  feudal  grandeur  and  magnificence.  On  three  occasions, 
1280,  1287,  and  1290,  William,  as  guardian  of  the  heir  of  Henry  de  Percy, 
presented  to  the  church.  At  this  time  the  youth  was  at  court,  and  doubtless 
the  rector  of  the  manorial  church  would  be  a  courtly  person,  for  the  first 
presentation  made  by  the  young  knight  in  1310,  was  that  of  William  de 
Alelton,  the  most  suave,  though  perhaps  not  the  least  scrupulous  of  church- 
men, and  who  later  became  an  Archbishop. 

Alnwick  came  to  the  Percys  by  purchase  from  Anthony  Bek,  the  fighting 
bishop  (who  wore  a  suit  of  armour  beneath  his  clerical  robes),  in  1309;  and 
in  the  same  year  Henry  de  Percy  obtained  leave  to  rebuild  and  fortify  his 
manor-house  at  Spofiforth.*     Doubtless,  the  purchase  of  Alnwick  had  been 

*  In  1310  his  lands  were  ravaged  with  all  the  cruelty  the  Scots  could  employ,  in  ven- 
geance on  the  man  whose  Race  had  punished  them  so  severely.  They  burnt  Spolforth  and  its 
old  castle,  thereby  making  room  for  the  new.  Their  plunder  was  ruthless  to  the  last  degree. 
Roger  Comyn,  a  cadet  of  the  .Scottish  home  of  Comyn,  and  sub-lord  of  the  manor  of  Wetherby, 
was  at  the  head  of  his  townsmen  in  the  fight.     In  the  ensuing  rout  he  barely  escaped  with 
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made  with  the  intention  of  ])lacing  Spofforth  in  a  secondary  position  :  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  was  detrimental  to  the  manor  hall,  where  the  Percy  brood 
had  been  reared,  and  where  the  power  and  magnificence  of  the  family  first 
took  such  strong  root. 

The  first  castle  of  Spofforth  was  no  donbt,  for  the  most  part,  a  timber 
construction,  and  all  the  easier  burnt  by  the  vScots  in  their  great  raid.  The 
present  form  of  the  castle  is  a  parallelogram  with  a  square  projection  at  the 
northern  end.  The  Hall  is  a  magnificent  room  seventy-five  feet  long  by 
thirty-six  feet  broad,  with  arched  windows  of  the  decorated  order.  At 
the  north-west  corner  is  an  octagonal  tower  with  a  winding  staircase  to  the 
top.  The  lower  storey  of  the  projecting  building  on  the  north  is  a  gloomy 
dungeon-like  room,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  still  complete.  The  fabric,  when 
complete,  was  never  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  large  retinue,  the 
accommodation  of  a  household  such  as  the  '  peerless  Percys '  usually  main- 
tained at  iMnwick. 

The  celebrated  Harry  Hotspur,  the  most  popular  hero  of  English 
history,  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Spofforth.  For  their  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton,  in  which  fight  one  of  the  Percys  was 
slain,  the  castle  of  Spofforth  was  much  defaced ;  it  was  again  made  tenable 
in  1559.  But  as  a  residence  of  the  Percys  its  life  came  to  an  end  during  the 
great  Civil  War. 

The  church  interior  is  most  interesting,  with  its  arcades  of  transitional 
Norman,  the  columns  on  the  north  side  being  clustered  with  square  abaci, 
those  on  the  south  are  round,  with  round  capitals  adorned  with  the  volute. 

life,  for  he  lost  his  horses,  his  arms,  and  aU  his  belongings.  What  became  of  the  townsmen 
he  does  not  tell  us,  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  they  filled  the  soldier's  grave.  Conyer's  state- 
ment supplies  other  details  : — In  132 1,  Roger  petitions  the  King  to  regrant  him  the  manor  ol" 
Wetherby,  laying  before  the  King  his  adventures  and  sufferings  in  piteous  recital.  The  whole 
manor  of  Wetherby  was  destroyed,  his  horses  removed,  with  his  sheep  and  all  his  goods,  by 
the  rebels  in  their  march  to  Boroughbridge.  From  Wetherby,  northwards,  corpses  marked 
the  path  of  the  retreating  foe.  The  tower  of  the  church  of  Knaresborougli  still  bears  the 
marks  of  the  fire  kindled  about  it,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  it  to  the  ground  and  destroying 
the  fugitives  whom  it  sheltered.  Kirk  Deighton  Church  was  destroj-ed  during  the  same  raid. 
The  architecture  of  the  chancel  and  south  side  refer  it  to  this  period,  and  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  original  Norman  fabric  should  have  been  removed  entirely  simul- 
taneousl}',  points  to  the  destruction  of  war.  The  unhappy  Comyn's  injuries  extended  beyond 
these  terrible  losses.  In  addition  to  two  services  in  Scotland,  he  had  also  been  in  the  service 
of  the  King  at  York,  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  without  any  charges,  and  therefore  prayed 
the  King  to  have  regard  to  his  damages  and  sufferings.  With  no  manner  of  sustenance,  he 
having  had  no  help  save  ten  marks  in  his  going  to  Berwick,  without  the  restoration  to  him 
of  the  manor  of  Wetherby,  he  would  be  entirelv  ruined. 

M 
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The  round  arches  on  both  sides  are  plain  and  nnchanifered,  except  the  two 
westermost  on  the  north  side,  which  ha\-e  respecti\-ely  the  chevron  and 
lozenge  and  roll  ornaments.  The  pointed  chancel  and  arch  has  a  ball 
ornament  in  its  hollow  moulding,  and  rests  on  square  capitals  adorned  with 
the  volute.  Under  an  arched  and  cusped  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  lie  the  remains  of  a  De  Plompton  in  chain  mail.  The  figure  has 
been  turned  over,  probably  to  show  better  the  arms  on  the  shield,  five 
lozenges  in  fess,  each  charged  with  an  escallop. 

Prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  outer  walls  in  the  'fifties,  the  exterior  of 
the  building  was  of  the  most  varied  character,  perpendicular  cloisteries,  a 
decorated  south  aisle  with  a  transitional  Norman  south  door,  a  fine  long 
perpendicular  chancel,  and  a  perpendicular  tower.  All  these  have  been 
swept  away  except  the  transitional  Norman  south  door  adorned  with  beak- 
heads,  and  the  tower ;  and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  a  uniform  imita- 
tion Norman  erection,  every  window  of  it  being  like  its  neighbour.  The 
chancel  was  shortened  to  save  expense.  The  spiral  stairway  in  the  tower  is 
continued  to  the  very  top.  The  uppermost  step  into  the  belfry  is  a  portion 
of  the  shaft  of  what  has  been  a  fine  pre-Conquest  cross,  with  the  usual 
interlacings  on  the  two  sides  exposed.* 

Turning  east  from  our  vantage  ground  overlooking  the  vale  of  the 
Crimple,  the  beautifully  tapering  spire  of  Kirk  Deighton  Church  (from  any 
point  a  thing  of  beauty  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  and  the  soul  to  delight  in) 
rises  in  the  landscape  before  us.  In  our  path  hither  stands  North  Deighton, 
whose  antiquity  reaches  beyond  any  historic  record. 

*  In  the  aisles  and  windows  of  the  church  are  the  monuments  and  blazonrj'  of  knight- 
hood. Dodsworth  says: — *•  In  the  chancel  arch  within  the  south  wall,  l_ves  the  portrature 
of  a  knight  in  a  coat  of  mail,  with  sword  by  his  side  and  shield  of  arms,  Agene,  five  lozenges 
in  fess  or  each  charged  with  an  escallop  gules,  marking  the  burial  of  a  Plumpton,  whose 
mortuary  the  church  always  was."  In  the  east  window  he  saw  a  fine  heraldic  shield:  — 
Quarterly  (i).  France  and  England,  a  gyle  of  five  points,  the  first  tivo  ermine,  the  others  tignre, 
charged  ivith  three  fieur  de  lys  apiece;  (2nd  and  3rd)  quarterly,  France  and  England;  (4) 
<\\\a.r\.^x\\,  France  and  England,  with  a  fyle  of  three  points  Argent.  The  north  quire,  called 
the  Plompton's  Quire,  dedicated  to  .St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  south,  or  Middletou's  Quire, 
contained  the  chapel  of  vSt.  Anne.  The  chapels  and  evidences  of  those  houses,  distinguished 
for  their  chivalry  in  the  da3's  when  the  banner  of  knighthood  was  the  commission  of  a 
.soldier  and  not  the  mere  gaul  of  self-seeking  ambition.  The  sentiments  of  these  worthies 
as  to  their  church  rights  are  of  the  amusingly  styled.  When  in  1602,  'William  Plompton, 
of  Plompton,  Esq.,  wills  to  be  buried,  it  is  to  lie  in  my  Quere  of  Spofforlh  Church,  called 
Plompton  Quere,  where  my  ancestors  do  h-e.'  In  this  quire,  one  of  the  Ploniptons  had 
erected  a  chantry,  'of  the  Fraternity  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  of  Spofforth,'  before  whose 
altar  Kylstem,  the  chaplain,  was  buried  in  1408. 
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We  once  approached  this  \'illage  on  a  beantiful  Jnnc  evening,  when  the 
sun  was  disappearing  like  a  ball  of  fire,  throwing  a  lustrous  and  dreamy 
light  over  the  village.  A  few  farm-servants  were  resting  on  the  green, 
after  their  day's  labour.  It  was  one  of  those  gloamings  when  all  the 
world  seemed  at  rest,  save  that  curious  sound — the  low  hum  of  summer 
insects  on  the  wing,  and  the  faint  noise  of  a  distant  voice  borne  distinctly  to 
our  ears  on  the  stillness  of  twilight.  On  the  village  green  beneath  the  shade 
of  chestnut  and  beech   we  rested.     The  one-storied  snug-looking  cottages 
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adorn  one  side  of  the  street,  the  faint  smoke  from  them  rising  perpen- 
dicularly, soon  to  ])e  lost  in  the  pearly  tone  of  the  evening  sky.  Beyond 
the  green,  on  the  opposite  side,  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  outline 
of  farms  could  be  discerned,  silhouetted  against  the  western  heaven.  Just  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  is  a  small  *  mere,'  surrounded  by  massive  oaks. 
The  depression  surrounding  it  leads  us  to  supiwse  a  substantial  house  has  at 
some  time  stood  here.  l>eing  loth  to  leave  the  place,  we  turn  to  take 
another  look  on  this  lovely  scene.  The  rose  to  amber-tinted  sky  crowns  the 
I  grey  village,  and  the  dense  green  of  the  background,  framed  by  a  network 
of  trees,  finishes  off  a  perfect  picture. 
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A  few  hundred  yards  to  tlie  north  of  the  village  is  a  conical-shaped 
hill.  Over  it  we  look  on  the  wide  vale,  stretching  many  miles  away  to  the 
dim,  distant  hills,  melting  into  the  mellow  mist  of  the  evening  sky.  There 
were  to  be  seen  here,  in  former  ages,  several  other  hills  or  tumuli,  most  of 
which  have  disappeared  during  the  last  two  centuries ;  their  positions  are 
retained  in  the  names,  such  as: — Peesbury  Hill,  Maunberry  Hill,  Ingman- 
thorp  Hill,  etc.  These  silent  mounds  bear  witness  of  a  people  who  have 
left  no  written  history  behind,  and  as  we  linger,  trying  in  vain  to  fathom 
the  almost  impenetrable  darkness,  a  dim,  hazy  web  of  legend  and  song 
of  Cymbri  days  unfolds  itself  to  us.  Perhaps  some  heroic  British  chiefs 
the  Celtic  bards  have  sung  of,  having  fallen,  like  the  mighty,  in  battle, 
this  large  mound  was  raised  over  their  resting-place,  to  be  gazed  on  in 
wonder  by  succeeding  ages. 

"  The  stranger  shall  come  and  build, 
And  remove  the  heaped-np  earth, 
A  half- worn  sword  shall  rise  before 
Him,  and,  bending  over  it, 
He  will  sa)-,  '  These  are  the 
Arms  of  chiefs  of  old. 
But  their  names  are  not  in  song.'  " 


^&' 


In  the  number  of  barrows  which  were  formerly  scattered  over  this 
district  we  have  evident  testimony  of  Celtic  occupation,  and  of  who  probably 
held  this  high  ridge  of  land  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norse  invasion. 

The  approach  to  Kirk  Deighton  is  archseologically  interesting  and 
pictorially  beautiful.  The  church  is  a  remarkable  mediaeval  structure,  with 
all  the  architectural  glory  of  the  age  pervading  it.  It  stands  on  the  highest 
land,  as  if  fitted  for  it  of  right,  overlooking  the  village  and  far-reaching 
vistas  of  the  vale  country  of  the  Wharfe  and  Nidd ;  the  graveyard  fineh' 
adorned  and  sheltered  by  tall,  stately  trees,  whose  branches  waving  in  the 
summer  breeze  cast  quivering  shadows  on  the  sunlit  path  as  we  approach 
the  edifice.  To  William  Fitz-Pain  {alias  Trussebut),  the  first  of  the  family 
to  definitely  adopt  that  name,  the  erection  of  the  Norman  parts  of  the  church 
of  Kirk  Deighton  may  be  safely  ascribed ;  and  that  of  the  next  century  to 
Agatha  Trussebut.  The  handiwork  of  Robert  Trussebut  is  yet  visible  in  the 
splendid  Norman  arch  of  Stillingfleet  Church  ;  that  of  Agatha  Trussebut  in 
Kirk  Deighton  ;  that  of  Rosesia  and  Hillary  Trussebut  are  to  be  found  in 
the  immortal  annals  of  the  Knight  Templars  and  the  history  of  their  pre- 
ceptory  at  Ribbestein,  or  Ripstone  as  sometimes  spelt,  from  its  quarry  by 
the  river  {Ripi\  a  stream,  and  stein^  undoubtedly  the  Saxon  word  for  stone). 
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The  benevolence  of  this  famous  family  has  been  nearly  forgotten,  but,  as 
one  says,  it  is  only  the  tarnish  and  not  the  rust  of  ages  that  has  obscured 
it.  The  luminance  of  worth  is  theirs  in  the  highest  degree;  and  though 
the  mist  of  time  may  becloud  it,  even  the  dark  night  of  ignorance  and 
neglect  cannot  destroy  it  wholly. 

Kirk  Deighton  came  into  the  hands  of  Geoffry  Fitz-Pain  {alias  Trusse- 
but)  in  the  first  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  had  a  son,  William,  who 
definitely  adopted  the  alias^  and  is  known  as  William  Trussebut,  of  Watre 


il'acwto'^ 


KIRK   DEIGHTON   FROM    THE   NORTH. 


[.V.  /; 


and  Ingmanthorpe ;  he  was  the  personal  friend  and  retainer  of  Henry  ;  he 
married  Albreda,  or  Aubrey  de  Harcourt,  a  daughter  of  Robert,  the  first  of 
Harcourt,  of  Newborg  in  Normandy,  a  stern  soldier  who  did  knight's  service 
faithfully  for  his  sovereign,  and  to  him  the  Xorman  parts  of  Kirk  Deighton 
Church  are  due. 

\'italis,   the   chronicler,    speaking   of  the   favourites   of  King   Henry 
"  Beau-clerc,"  includes  William  Trussebut  among  those  of  low  origin,  who. 
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for  their  obsequious  services,  lie  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  taking  them 
as  from  the  dust,  surrounding  them  with  wealth,  and  exalting  them  above 
earls  and  distinguished  lords  of  castles.  Having  acquired  wealth  and  built 
themselves  halls,  they  established  a  position  far  above  that  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  often  revenged  themselves  or  lorded  over  their  superiors  by  false  and 
unjust  accusations.  Others  of  humble  birth  were  ennobled  by  the  King's 
royal  authority,  raising  them  from  low  estate  to  the  summit  of  power,  so 
that  they  became  formidable  to  the  greatest  nobles. 

All  this  can  have  but  one  meaning :  that  which  the  history  of  Wharfe- 
dale  so  thoroughly  supports.  Henrs-  I.  doubtless  saw  character  and  grit 
in  the  men  of  humble  birth  he  raised  above  the  haughty  and  ambitious 
inheritors  of  that  mere  rank  which  is  but  *  the  guinea's  stamp,'  who  had 
been  inflated  by  the  easily  acquired  wealth  of  the  conquered  people  bestowed 
on  them  by  his  two  predecessors.  His  love  of  justice  and  sympathies  (for 
he  took  to  wife  ]\Iatilda,  daughter  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Kadger  Etheling) 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  perceive  that  the  men  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  race 
must  be  acknowledged,  and  in  doing  so  he  found  in  them  useful  support 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  older  class  of  Norman  barons. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  Trussebuts  were  of  the  old  stock. 
Richard  Trusselnit,  knight,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  William ;  he  gave  the 
land  of  Jordan  '  d'Aufay '  de  Hornington  to  Watre  priory.  Robert,  his  son, 
confirmed  the  gift  of  the  priory  of  Watre,  and  granted  the  donations  of 
Geoffry  Fitz-Pain,  who  founded  Watre  in  1132,  and  Geoffry  'my  brother' 
to  the  church  of  All  vSaiuts,  ^leltou,  and  King  Henry  II.  confirmed  the  gift 
of  Geoffr}'  P'itz-Pain  of  the  church  of  St,  James  the  Apostle,  to  Watre  ;  and 
of  the  gift  to  GeofFrv'  Trussebut  of  the  land  in  the  close.  William  Trussebut, 
and  Geoffry,  his  son,  conjointly  witness  a  grant  of  Henry,  son  of  Ipolitus 
de  Bram,  one  of  the  Percy  knights  of  Bramham. 

William  Trussebut  came  into  his  inheritance  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen.  His  wife,  whose  influence  at  lugmanthorpe  was  long  felt,  sur- 
vived him.  vShe  was  a  high-spirited,  imperious  dame,  a  Avomau  of  strong  will 
and  power,  acknowledged  even  in  the  council  of  great  men.  We  find  that 
the  great  lady  commanded  her  bailiffs  to  support  the  canons  of  the  Church 
de  Bosco,  given  the  chapel  of  Scogr-kirk  (a  church  in  the  wood),  in  all 
their  rights.  It  is  not  certain  who  succeeded  William  Trussebut  at 
Deighton,  but  a  generation  after  his  death  the  three  Trussebut  heiresses 
were  in  possession.     Albreda  de  Harcourt  died  about  1205-6. 
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Early  in  the  thirteenth  centurv^  the  estates  of  William  Trussebut  fell  to 
three  ladies,  probably  granddaughters,  Rose,  Agatha,  and  Hillar\^  The  deeds 
and  influence  of  these  women  survive  to  this  day,  seeing  that  their  wealth 

and  active  exertions 
shaped  to  a  great 
extent  the  history 
of  Wharfedale,  and 
perhaps  not  a  little 
of  that  of  England. 
Rose  Trussebut 
married  Everard  de 
Ros,  lord  of  the  Cel- 
tic Rhos,  or  Roos  in 
Holderness.  As  we 
have  observed  on  a 
former  page  Agatha 
married,  became  a 
widow,  and  took 
for  her  second  hus- 
band William  de 
Albini.  She  was 
the  known  patron 
and  friend  of  the 
church  of  Deighton. 


ANCIENT  TOMB   COVER,    SUPPOSED   TO    BE    THAT   OF  TllC      CarlicSt 

MERLESWEYN. 

rector,  whose  name 
has  not  yet  appeared,  Thomas  de  Cantilope,  the  future  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  Chancellor  of  England,  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  on  the  presentation 
of  Agatha  herself  in  1247.  vShe  died  a  widow,  in  extreme  old  age.  As  a 
widow  she  was  dealing  with  the  lands  of  Jordan  de  Hornington  and  ^laud, 
his  wife,  who  was  probably  a  Trussebut.  Agatha  died  in  1247,  ^"^  ^^^^ 
were  her  gifts  to  individuals  or  to  institutions  that  a  commission  was  held 
to  consider  her  sanity,  but  it  appears  that  the  childless  dame  could  not  be 
held  irresponsible  for  her  actions.  Her  age  may  be  approximately  arrived 
at.  Her  sister  and  senior.  Rose,  was  aged  thirty-four  in  1185,  when  her 
son  was  thirteen  years  of  age;  Agatha,  the  youngest,  might  then  be  thirty, 
this  would  give  her  an  age  of  ninety  years  when  she  died  in  1247-  This 
worth)-  woman,  so  charitable  to  the  Templars,  doubtless  sleeps  before  the 
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'high  quher'  of  All  Hallows,  Deighton,  her  own  church,  and  to  which  she 
was  such  a  great  benefactress.  She  was  succeeded  at  lugniauthorpe  and 
Deighton  b}.-  the  Roos  family,  to  whom  the  estates  came  by  marriage.* 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  vestiges  pointing  to  the  antiquity  of 
this  place.  The  hill  on  which  the  church  is  situated  and  the  one  adjoining 
it  immediately  to  the  north,  part  of  which  bear  apparent  signs  of  artificial 
construction.  It  was  here  that  Danish  jarls  built  their  stronghold  ;  the  im- 
pression of  their  work  can  still  be  clearly  identified.  It  was  the  '  tun  '  or  hill 
fort,  encircled  by  a  deep  ditch,  the  'die,'  'deich,'  the  Anglo-vSaxon  d\ke, 
formed  with  a  rampart  for  protection  and  as  a  boundary,  by  which  we  arrive 
at  the  meaning  of  the  word  Deighton,  the  prefix  Kirk  being  added  when  the 
church  was  built  later.  The  land  around  this  'dyked  hill'  lends  itself  naturally 
to  such  defensive  purposes,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  evidences  of 
this  fort  and  its  protective  ditch  are  still  slightly  visible  to-day. 

The  earliest  historical  account  of  the  place  is  that  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Conquest,  and  at  that  time  notable,  like  an  eagle  in  its  eyrie,  looms 
forth  on  the  pages  of  history,  the  noble  figure  of  Merleswe}'n,  tlie  jarl. 
Like  most  of  the  Northumberland  nobles  he  was  in  active  opposition  to 
the  Conqueror,  and  was  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  York,  when  the  Norman 
garrison  almost  fell  to  a  man.  His  possession  at  Deighton  came  to  Ralph 
Paganel,  as  did  ]Merlesweyn's  lands  eii  bloc,  from  Lincolnshire  northwards. 
Deighton  seems  to  have  come  in.  for  its  full  share  of  the  Norman  king's 
vengeance,  for  previous  to  the  invasion  its  value  was  sixty  shillings,  but 
ten  years  later,  such  had  been  the  destruction  of  man  and  beast,  and  so  heavy 
the  blight,  scourge  and  desolation,  that  its  value  was  recorded  as  only 
fortv  sliillino's. 

Kirk  Deighton  Church  is  a  memorial  and  treasure-house  to  such  noble 
names  as  ^lerlesweyn,  Trussebut,  and  Roos.  Speaking  to  those  who  can  read 
the  history  of  a  thousand  years,  it  retains  the  dust  of  the  last  and  probabh- 
the  greatest  jarl  of  the  Anglo-Danish  dynasty,  and  the  bones  of  those  who 
succeeded  him,  equally  famed  in  chivalry"  and  romance.  The  account  of  the 
testamentary  burials  tells  how  they  were  interred  in  different  positions 
in  the  chancel  before  the  high  quere,  and  the  image  of  the  \'irgin  Mar}' 
or  that  of  vSt.  George.       The  Roos  of  Ingmanthorpe  sleep   '  in  the  high 

*  The  last  man  who  could  auswer  to  the  pedigree  of  the  family  when  Dugdale  visited 
Yorkshire  in  1612,  was  one  Christopher  Roos,  a  blacksmith  living  at  Wakefield,  who  brought 
evidence  to  testify  this  much  I     And  so  ended  one  of  England's  proudest  feudal  houses. 
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qiiher  of  the  church  of  Alhalowes  of  Kirkdyghton,  directly  afore  ye  Sacra- 
ment," where  we  verily  beliex'e  the  remains  of  Agatha  Trussebut  might  be 
also  found. 

The  church  is  a  fine  old  stone  fabric  containing  Saxon,  Xorman,  and 
perpendicular  styles  of  architecture,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  massive  tower  and  octagonal  spire,  combined  with  angle  buttresses, 
surmounted  by  pinnacles  and  embattled  roofs.  It  stands  before  one  a  per- 
fect picture  of  mediaeval  glory.  The  north  wall  and  doorway  show  evidence 
of  late  Saxon  or  very  early  Norman  work.  This  rough  walling,  character- 
istic of  vSaxon  work,  may  be  part  of  the  original  church,  or  the  remaining 
fragment  of  the  early  Xorman  one,  built  shortly  after  the  Conquest.  The 
second  church  was  burnt  by  the  Scots  in  their  great  raid  after  Bannockburn, 
the  south  wall  being  completely  gutted.  It  arose  from  its  ruins  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  to  which,  although  it  has  passed  through  some  sad  mutilations, 
the  general  style  of  architecture  points.  Against  the  south  wall  is  an  ancient 
tomb  cover,  which  tradition  points  to  as  that  of  Merlesweyn  the  Dane. 
The  church  has  of  late  years  been  very  judiciously  restored.  The  rector  is 
the  Rev.  James  W.  Geldart,  LL.M.,  who  is  also  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  rectory  adjoins  the  churchyard;  in  spring  and  summertime  the  grounds 
are  ablaze  with  colour  in  the  vegetation.  They  contain  a  wonderful  cherry 
tree,  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height  and  fourteen  feet  in  girth  a  few  inches 
above  ground.^ 


* 


INIidway  between  Deighton  and  Wetherby  is  '  Priest  Hill,'  marking  the 
former  site  of  a  Catholic  seminary.  Near-hand  Stockeld,  north  of  the  high- 
way, in  a  small  spinney,  lie  the  lonel)-  and  crumbling  remains  of  St.  Francis's 
Chapel.  Close  by  the  road,  in  the  dip  of  the  hollow  wa}-,  is  a  huge  weather- 
worn, heather-crowned  boulder  of  Plumpton  gritstone,  similar  to  the  Hell 
Hole  and  other  Druidic  altar-rocks  in  the  fields  of  Crosper,  beyond  Spofforth. 

*  The  site  of  the  aucieut  orij^inal  hall  of  lugtiiaiithorpe  is  iu  a  large  field,  about  half  a 
mile  as  the  crow  flies  east  of  Kirk  Deightou  Grange  ;  it  is  kuowu  as  Hall  Garth,  aud  two  old 
pou'ls  in  it  identify  the  s]K)t.  It  is  just  over  a  mile  nearly  due  south  of  the  present  hall. 
("Hall  Orchards,"  erroneously  connected,  by  some,  with  the  prior  erection,  is  iu  the  ancient 
parish  of  Spofford,  so  it  can  hardly  have  been  within  its  scope,  the  ancient  parish  boundaries 
were  rigidly  defined.)  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Geldart  confirms  all  this  from  the  six-inch  Ordnance 
Map,  aud  adds  that  there  was  also  the  site  of  a  Chapel  in  Cowthorpe  Parish — this  was 
preViaby  the  old  chapel-of-ease — just  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  old  hall.  Apart  from  the 
ponds  there  is  little  evidence  existent  of  either  the  old  hall,  or  the  need  of  a  near-hand  place 
of  prayer.  In  those  far-back  times  chapels-of-ease  were  often  removed  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  a  fluctuating  population. 
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On  the  road  from  Wetherby  to  Kirkby  Overblow  lies  Stockeld  Park, 
and  the  more  ancient  village  of  Sicklinghall. 

As  a  knightly  seat  Stockeld  has  been  celebrated  throughout  all  the  cen- 
turies of  feudalism.  In  the  Middle  iVges  it  was  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the 
Middletons  of  Stubham  and  Middleton  near  Ilkley.  As  a  seat  of  popu- 
lation Sicklinghall  is  still  more  ancient.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Robert,  son  of  Robert  of  Sicklinghall,  gave  to  the  blessed  St. 
Katherine  of  Penhil,  and  to  the  Templars, '  to  sustain  a  Light  there,'  a  bovate 
of  land  in  Aseleye,  which  Nicholas  de  Sicklinghall,  his  brother,  gave  to 
him.  This  Nicholas  is  witness  to  one  of  Agatha  Trussebut's  donations  to 
the  Templars  of  Ribston,  as  also  to  one  of  Hylaria  Trussebut's  to  the  same, 
and  is  another  link  binding  in  common  cause  the  great  patron  families  of 
the  Templars.  In  1246,  Brother  Robert  de  Sykelinghall  was  the  king's 
treasurer  at  the  New  Temple,  London,  where  the  king's  money  was  deposited. 

Look  easterly  from  the  hill  top  the  eye  rests  upon  Wetherby,  look 
northerly  and  it  falls  upon  Ribstan,  and  more  to  the  west  on  Spofforth.  The 
scene  viewed  from  this  belvedere  covers  the  haunts  of  the  men  who  won 
Jerusalem  and  withstood  the  shock  of  battle  in  all  the  great  wars  of-  the 
mediaeval  period.  To  all  of  martial  instinct,  this  is  holy  ground,  for  in  the 
Brethren  of  the  Temple  it  raised  a  War-band  that  will  stand  forth  imperish- 
able and  among  the  first  in  the  ranks  of  valour  and  devotion. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


*T^  ETURNING  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wharfe,  at  the  south  end  of 
,JL^  Wetherb)'-  bridge  lies  the  domain  of  Beilby,  or  as  it  has  been  generally 
called  since  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  monks  of  Kirkstall  took 
possession  in  a  manner  that  King  Henry  II.  could  not  agree  with,  Mickle- 
thwaite  Grange.*  The  name,  Micklethwaite  explains  the  origin  of  the  territory. 
It  was  the  large  thwaite  or  wood  clearing,  which  by  the  name,  as  also  by 
that  of  Beilby,  was  the  work  of  a  Norseman  or  Dane.  As  an  adjunct  to 
Collingham  to  be  viewed  from  the  hill  top  above  the  river,  this  explanation 
is  of  some  topographical  value.  After  not  a  little  wrangling,  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  Collingham,  Beilby  reverted  to  Kirkstall,  the  monks  of 
which  held  it  until  the  dissolution  of  their  house.  We  micrht  assume  that 
Beilby  furnished  the  residence  of  the  Norseman  who  ruled  the  district. 
One  of  the  crosses  still  in  Collingham  Church  ma}-  be  a  memorial  of  him, 
marking  his  conversion  to  Christianity  from  vandalism. 

After  the  Conquest,  Beilby,  with  Collingham,  Bardsey,  and  the  district, 
fell  to  the  Mowbrays,  whose  sub-tenants  were  the  jMorevilles,  of  whom  one 
Hugh  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  A  second  of  the 
murderers,  Tracy,  was  akin  to  the  Romellis — by  marriage  at  least.  As  we 
have  read  in  School  histories,  after  the  deed  was  done  the  perpetrators 
took  refuge  in  Knaresborough  Castle. 

Collingham  Church,  of  early  Norman  origin,  and  the  rural  village  with 
the  river  winding  in  the  foreground,  as  seen  in  the  approach  from  Wetherby, 
form  a  charming  picture.  The  church  has  l)een  restored,  and  contains  some 
memorials  of  the  Beilb}s.  Under  the  tower  are  two  ancient  crosses,  one 
bearing  Runic  work,  tlie  other  represents  the  twelve  apostles.  It  is  supposed 
that  Pauliuus  preached  at  Collingham. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  is  the 
peaceful  village  of  Linton  ;  for  its  rustic  advantages  it  has  always  been 
famed.     Seen  peeping  through  the  intervening  orchards,  the  fragrance  and 

*  Wetherby  Grauge  is  uow  in  Ihe  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Guuter,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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beauty  of  whose  blossoms  are  delightful  and  refreshing,  it  is  a  scene  on 
which  the  memory  loves  to  dwell.  In  May-time  when  the  apple-boughs 
are  decked  in  bridal  attire  it  is  a  most  delightful  picture  of  that  sweet 
spring  month. 

"  The  clover  look'd  so  rich  aud  rare, 
The  green  grass  freshen'd  all  the  air; 
Aud  ev'ry  flower  aud  every  tree 
Breathed  out  their  first-boru  fragrancy." 


[C.  Jus 


I^INTON    IN   SPRING   TIME. 


All  the  Lintons  are  places  named  from  the  picturesque  circumstance 
of  having  a  '  lin  '  or  pool  for  a  main  feature.  In  the  case  of  this  Linton  the 
long  flat,  reaching  from  the  bend  of  the  Wharfe  to  Wetherby  bridge,  Linton 
lugs,  is  the  explanation.  In  the  eighties  Wetherby  steeplechases  used  to  be 
run  in  these  Ings,  the  hill  terrace-slopes  on  the  west,  between  Linton  and 
Wetherby,  affording  excellent  points  of  vantage  for  witnessing  the  sport. 
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In  the  earlier  times  Linton  was  a  Percy  property,  and  for  its  rnstic  loveli- 
ness has  long  been  famed.  There  was  formerly  a  little  chapel  here,  but  all 
has  gone  save  its  recognised  site.  As  a  pleasant  location,  with  a  most 
luxuriant  landscape,  Linton  remains  a  typical  English  village. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  Linton  is  immediately  opposite  the  once 
famous,  and  now  equally  picturesque,  Angle  clan  station,  Collingham. 

COLLINGHAM. 

This  pretty  village  and  the  hitherto  retired  and  peaceful  district  around 
it  has  a  histor}'  (although  it  has  not  been  written)  stretching  back  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  for  at  least  two  thousand  years.  Previous  to  the  Conquest  by 
the  Normans  the  place-names  bear  full  evidence  of  at  least  four  distinct 
races  of  men  ;  and  to  thoroughly  understand  its  varied  aspects  we  must 
take  note  of  all  phases  of  the  physical  landscape,  and  restore  the  sig- 
nificant evidences  of  the  obscure  past,  and  pass  before  our  mental  vision 
the  dramatic  scenes  and  incidents  of  all  the  races  who  have  dwelt  here, 
and  have  helped  to  build  up  the  national  character  of  the  English  people. 
This  is  no  visionary  flight  of  imagination,  but  simple  fact — the  realisation 
of  that  picture  of  frontier  life  which  our  kinsmen  led.  Here  we  may 
examine  this,  of  old,  wdld  forest  land,  pierced  by  river  and  several  deep  and 
slowlj'-running  streams,  here  and  there  the  pent-up  waters  forming  a  series 
of  small  chain-like  lakes  encircling  retreats  which  still  retain  marks  of  an  old 
race  and  their  death  struggles  before  they  bowed  to  their  inevitable  destiny, 
F'or  a  projection  of  the  episodes  of  the  ethnic  beginning, — the  very  earliest 
traces  of  our  history  (before  the  rapid  transformation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans),  '  ground  with  deeper  imprint  of  the  footsteps  of  the  past'  is  not 
to  be  found.  It  bears  evident  marks  of  at  least  four  epochs,  tragic  changes 
and  a  long  warfare  between  the  aggressor  and  aggressed.  An  idyl  of  Races 
might  be  written  on  the  vestiges  and  place-names  from  Collingham  to 
llklev,  and  from  thence  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire  to  Castleford,  and 
back  on  to  the  high  tableland  of  Compton. 

The  grim  and  most  significant  features  of  this  story  can  be  read  in  the 
symbol  of  the  eagle-crested  banners,  the  swords  and  spears  of  the  Roman 
cohorts  garrisoned  at  Pompocali,  Adel,  and  Ilkley,  and  the  network  of  streets 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Latins  discovered  in 
the  villas  at  Dalton  Parlours  adjoining;  whilst  a  softer  muse  and  sentiment 
of  song  is  wafted  on  the  breeze  of  time  from  '  Bards  Island,'  Rowle>-,  and 
the  Coom-toii,  the  former,  with  scarcely  corrupted  name,  having  come  down  to 
our  time  as  Bardsey. 
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In  Collingliam  the  Anglian  tribesmen  have  left  deeply  engraven  the 
imprint  of  their  presence,  and  on  the  bold  scarp  of  its  ridge  the  fearless 
Mking  planted  the  raven  standard,  and  left  a  fragment  of  his  speech  in  the 
Dal-stean,  and  '  Ric,'  of  Rigton  ;  snch  are  some  of  the  evidences  which 
snpport  the  story  of  occupation  of  this  district. 


[G.  Foster. 


A  BEND  OF  THE   WHARFK,   COI^I^INGHAM. 


As  observed,  Collingham  is  an  Anglian  place-name,  whilst  Linton,  in 
its  prefix  '  Lyn,'  proves  its  Celtic  founding.  In  Collingham  Ings  have  been 
found  relics  of  Roman  domestic  residences,  and  offshoot  of  the  more 
imperial  mansion  discovered  on  the  'Cam'  in  the  fields  of  Compton.  These 
abodes,  for  doubtless  they  were  still  standing  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
were  taken  over  by  some  Anglian  chief,  who  found  the  locality  a  very 
comfortable  one  for  the  station  of  his  clan  and  the  centre  of  his  power. 

The  Runic  cross,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  strong  evidence 
of  this  fact,  and,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Rev.  Father  Haigh,  throws 
a  wonderful  light  on  a  tragic  episode  and  a  foul  deed  which  stains  the 
character  of  a  great  king  in  the  history  of  Northumberland ;   and,  in  doing 
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SO,  bears  out  the  stor\-  as  written  by  the  Venerable  Bede  in  his  cell  at  Jarrow, 
twelve  hundred  sears  aoo.  Both  as  a  historical  and  religious  monument 
this  rune  stone  stands  unique  in  Yorkshire,  if  not  in  England.  The  key  to 
this  celebrated  cross  can  be  found  in  Bede's  history. 

A  few  5'ears  previous  to  the  great  fight  on  Winmoor;  in  which  battle 
the  champion  of  Paganism  and  hero  of  many  a  fight,  King  Penda,  '  bit  the 
dust ' ;  two  kings  reigned  over  the  twin  states  of  Bernicia  and  Deira.  Over 
the  first  named  reigned  Oswy,  the  victor  in  the  battle  above  mentioned. 
Oswini  was  king  in  Deira,  that  is,  the  land  from  the  Humber  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tyne ;  whilst  Oswy's  rule  stretched  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  ;  both  kings  were  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  Oswy  had  great  am- 
bition and  had  set  his  heart  on  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  over  which  for 
some  years  his  father,  Ethelfrith,  had  held  sway  until  he  met  his  death  in 
battle  against  Roedwald  and  Edwin  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Idle, — 

"When  foul  ran  Idle  with  the  blood  of  Englishmen," 

and  the  line  of  Ella,  in  the  person  of  Edwin,  was  again  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Deira.  The  more  to  strengthen  and  further  his  scheme,  Oswy 
took  to  wife,  Eanfleda,  a  daughter  of  Edwin  by  his  second  wife,  ^thelburh, 
a  Kentish  princess.  Soon  after  the  event  (Green  says  in  651),  the  Bernician 
king  marched  southwards  with  a  well-equipped  army,  Oswini  in  the  mean- 
time preparing  to  meet  him  in  battle,  but  perceiving  how  ill-matched  he  was 
J  or  the  struggle,  Oswini  disbanded  his  small  army  near  Wilfaresdun — ten 
miles,  says  Bede,  west  from  Cataract  (Catterick) — until  some  more  favourable 
opportunity.  Alas  for  the  good  king,  it  never  came !  Oswini,  with  only  one 
trusty  soldier  named  Tonnhere  (a  name  worthy  of  preservation)  fled  to  the 
house  of  an  Ealdorman,— Hunwald,  who  proved  a  traitor,  betraying  him  to 
Oswy,  who  commanded  both  the  king  and  his  trusty  soldier  to  be  slain. 
Bede  distinctly  says:  "  This  happened  on  the  20th  August,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign  at  a  place  called  Ingtetlingum"  (in  one  ancient  MS.  Collingham 
is,  I  believe,  written  '  Gethlingum'),  where  afterwards,  to  atone  for  his 
crime,  a  monastery  was  built  by  Queen  P^anfleda,  and  there  prayers  were  to 
be  daily  offered  up  for  the  souls  of  both  kings. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Haigh  says:  "The  fragment  of  King  Oswin's  cro.ss 
at  Collingham,  erected  (as  I  believe)  by  Queen  .Eanfled,  is  not  only  interest- 
ing as  connected  with  their  memory,  but  also  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to 
identify  Collingham  with  the  site  of  the  monastery  Ingcethlinguin."  Apart 
from  the  presence  of  the  cross,  significant  in  itself,  corroborative  evidence  is 
afforded  b}-  the  Rev.  D.  Haigh's  reading  of  the  runic  inscription. 
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There  are  other  reasons  why  we  deem  Collingham  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  story  :  first,  its  name  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  one  given  by  Bede  ; 

secondly,  there  is  no  place  around 
Catterick  Bridge  on  the  Swale 
answering  to  Wilfare's-dun,  or 
'Wilfare's-Hill,'  which  Bede  says 


CROSSES  AT  COI,I,INGHAM. 
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is  ten  miles  distant  from  the  village  called  Cataract.  In  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Collingham,  however,  we  find  two  places  significantly  named.  Wilfar's 
Well  which  rises  in  the  dune  or  dun  on  the  south  side  of  the  Keswick  Beck, 
near  to  the  now  extinct  village  of  Ardsley  ;  by  a  very  slight  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation we  obtain  Wilfare's-dun.  Near  this  place  is  the  stronghold  of  Bardsey, 
which  is  also  suggestive.  The  villages  of  Cattal  and  Catterton  are  a  near 
approach  to  Bede's  Cataract ;  both  are  about  ten  miles  from  Collingham 
(we  merely  mention  this  as  a  suggestion).  Again,  King  Oswin's  head- 
quarters, or  capital,  would  naturally  be  at  York,  and  from  Bede's  observation 
he  was  not  eager  to  measure  his  strength  with  Oswy ;  therefore  the  latter 
king  would  have  marched  far  southward  into  Deira  before  Oswin  made 
preparations  to  meet  him,  and  when,  after  a  few  miles  march  north,  along 
Watling  Street,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  overpowering  army  hurrying  south. 
Finding  his  cause  hopeless  he  disbanded  his  army  and  fled  in  the  direction 
of  Collingham,  where  he  was  betrayed  and  slain.  We  are  told  how  the  foul 
deed  broke  Aidan's  heart,  for  twelve  days  after  it  the  good  bishop  lay  dying 
among  his  brethren  at  Ivindisfarne ;  and  how  Queen  Eanfled  grieved  over 
the  fate  of  Oswin  (whose  humility  and  greatness  of  soul  had  become  almost 
proverbial),  pleading  with  King  Oswy  to  give  her  a  spot  to  found  a  monas- 
tery as  a  memorial  and  atonement  for  his  unjust  death.  How  strange  it  seems 
that  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  thirteen  centuries  the  relic  should  have  been 
found,  the  inscription  on  which  confirms  the  story  of  the  deed  and  founding 
of  the  monastery,  as  told  by  Bede.* 

Collingham  is  situated  in  a  warm  sheltered  valley  which  both  the 
Roman  and  Engle  folk  found  most  pleasant  and  convenient  for  their  use. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Oswald,  brother  to  the  King  Oswy 
above  mentioned  and  his  predecessor  in  kingship.  He  met  his  doom  at  the 
battle  of  Maserfeld  in  a  fight  with  pagan  Penda.  He  was  the  best,  and 
probabl)'  the  greatest,  of  all  the  Bernician  kings,  for  it  was  he  who  stemmed 
and  even  drove  back  southward  the  invasion  of  Penda  and  Cadwallader,  and 
although  a  Saint  he  was  none  the  less  resolved,  says  Green,  to  build  up  an 
earthly  dominion.     In  after  times  the  storv  of  Oswald's  oreatness  was  lost 


&' 


*  The  tliiid  was  Trunilieie,  an  Kii,t(H.sliiii;ui,  but  taught  and  onlained  by  the  Scots, 
beiui^  abl)C)t  iu  the  nionastety  that  is  called  Iu.<Telhlinj^uni,  auil  the  place  where  Kin,s^  Oswin 
was  killed,  as  mentioned  above;  for  Oueen  Ivanfleda,  his  kinswoman,  in  satisfaction  for 
his  unjust  death,  begged  of  King  Oswy  that  he  would  give  the  aforesaid  servant  of  God  a 
place  there  to  build  a  monaster)',  because  he  also  w.is  kinsman  of  the  sk.nghtered  king  ;  in 
which  monastery  continual  prayers  should  be  offered  up  for  the  eternal  health  of  the  kings, 
both  of  him  that  had  been  slain,  and  of  him  that  caused  it  to  be  doue. 
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in  the  memory  of  his  piety,  which  lives  in  the  nnmerons  dedications  to  his 
name,  snch  as  at  Collingham,  and  we  should  revere  not  only  the  carved 
stones  but  the  very  dust  of  its  foundations,  not  only  for  its  pointing  to  early 
Christianity,  but  also  to  the  story. 

In  1200,  King  John  exchanged  Bardsey  and  Collingham  with  the  De 
Brus  for  Dauby.  When  the  monks  of  Kirkstall  regained  their  hold  upon 
the  manor,  Berdesia  and  Collingham  were  one  manor,  of  which  Bardsey  was 
the  prominent  partner. 

In  1293  t^^^  Abbot  of  Kirkstall  was  called  to  answer  for  his  sporting 
rights  over  this  district,  when  he  declared  that  Berdesaye  and  Collingham 
were  one  manor,  and  Compton  a  member  of  the  same,  granted  to  the  Convent 
by  King  John,  '  one  Syniond  that  time  being  abbot,'  as  a  fee  farm  for  a 
yearly  rent  of  £go.  He  also  claimed  to  have  free  warren  in  lands  stretching 
from  Micklethwaite  and  Collingham  to  West  Heddengley,  for  which  they 
held  charter  of  Henry  III.,  1256.  One  interesting  record  of  the  dispute  is 
the  list  of  animals  mentioned  in  the  grant. 

About  Wike  there  was  a  demarcation  of  lands,  and  here  the  Abbot  had 
an  opponent  in  Warin  Fitz-Gerrold,  the  keen  baron  of  Harewood,  of  whom 
we  .shall  hear  in  a  later  chapter. 

Before  the  thirteenth  century  had  expired  the  monks  of  Kirkstall  reigned 
supreme  from  Cartheick  Wood  to  Beilby  Grange  and  the  boundary  of 
Bramham.  The  Abbots  seem  to  have  had  a  granary  at  Micklethwaite,  for  in 
1 198  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstall  was  reminded  that  he  owed  thirty  marks  for 
having  right  of  grange  at  Micklethwaite.  Collingham,  like  many  other  local 
churches,  had  its  property  subsidized  for  the  support  of  Archbishop  Roger's 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels. 

In  1322  we  have  the  confirmation  of  a  '  full  concord  made  between  the 
Abbot  of  Kirkstall  and  the  Sacristan  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Angels,  for  the  tithes  of  the  manor  of  Collingham  and  Berdeshay, 
for  which  the  Abbot  has  amortised  the  Sacristan  the  lands  of  Woodacre  and 
the  meadow  Aplegarthenge  and  ten  marks  annually.' 

The  extent  to  which  Archbishop  Roger  drained  the  revenues  of  the 
churches  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wharfe  into  the  treasury  of  the  Holy 
Angels,  or,  as  it  was  later  called,  St.  Sepulchre's  Chapel,  was  really  un- 
pardonable. His  rule  practically  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  the 
great  Cistercian  monasteries ;  he  and  his  Archdeacon  of  York,  Albert  de 
Bayeux,  a  very  unscrupulous  cleric  fed  that  order  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  but  no  sooner  were  the  leavings  of  monasticism  to  be  dealt  with 
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than  the  fragments  were  to  be  gathered  up  for  the  chapel  that  he  was 
resolved  to  endow  richly.  Collingham  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  spoils. 
As  an  ancient  foundation  stretching  back  into  the  Teutonic  days,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  very  beginning  of  them,  although  the  fabric  has  been 
roughly  handled  in  its  restoration,  fragments,  both  of  the  Norman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  remain,  the  latter  dating  back  over  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  so  we  find  the  church  was  certain  to  have  an  ample 
endowment.     The  returns  of  1525  show  how  he  left  it. 

Collingham  Vicarage.— Geougk  Robinson,  lucumbeut. 
The  Rectory  is  appropriated  to  the  Warden  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Angels, 
called  St.  Sepulchre's  Chapel.     The  Vicarage  is  worth  in  :  — 

Glebe  of  the  Vicarage,  with  arable  land  belonging  thereto,  yearly 
Oblations  on  the  three  wonted  da)s,  in  ordinary  j^ears 
Tithe  of  hay,  in  ordinary  years  ..... 

Tithe  of  wool  and  lamb,  in  ordiuar}- j-ears  .... 

Pigs,  fowls,  hens,  eggs,  calves,  bees,  with  the  Lenten  personal  tithes 
The  tenth  part  of  all  the  grain,  the  tithe  also  belonging  to  the  Vicar 

£A     2     o 
Reprises  in  : — 

Money  paid  to  onr  lord  the  Archbishop  of  York,  for  s)-nodals,  yearly, 

4s.,  and  like  nione}'  paid  3-early  for  procnration,  6s.  8d.      -  10    8 

The  clear  valne         -  -  -        £i     ^^     A 

The  tenth  part   -  -  -  -  71a 

Bardsey  had  been  gathered  into  the  same  poke,  and  to  show  at  a  glance 
the  nature  of  the  prevailing  husbandry,  we  will  here  give  the  returns  of 
that  church  :  — 

Bardrsay  Vicarage.— George  Maxwell,  Incnmbent. 
The  Rectory  is  appropriated  to  the  Warden  of  the  Chapel  of  All  vSaints,  called 
Sepnlchres,  York.     The  Vicarage  is  worth  in  : — 

Site  of  the  Manse,  with  a  toft  and  croft  annexed  thereto               -  -          70 

Oblations  on  the  wonted  days,  in  ordinary  years            -             -             -  120 

Tithe  of  wool  and  lamb            -            -            -             -             -            -  -        40    o 

Pigs,  calves,  hens,  bees        .......  33     4 


10 

4 

12 

0 

4 

0 

20 

0 

25 

0 

10 

8 

£a    12 

Reprises  in  : — 

Money  yearly  paid  to  the    Archbishop   for   synodals,  4s.,  and  to  the 

Archdeacon  of  York  for  procuration,  6s.  Sd.     -  -         -  -         10 


Clear  yearly  value     -  -  -        £^     i     H 

The  wool  and  lamb  tithes  in  these  two  cases  carry  with  them  much  more 
than  a  passing  interest.     The  dale  immediately  west  of  the  flat  corn-bearing 
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lands  had  already  become  famous  for  its  pastoral  resources.  Among-  the 
grants  in  August,  1523,  was  one  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  York,  who  had 
then  a  license  to  export  from  the  woods  and  'fells'  of  the  growth  of  Otley, 
Knaresburgh  Forest,  Richmondshire,  etc.,  without  paying  any  tolls,  except 
such  customs  and  subsidy  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  were 
wont  to  pay. 

The  church  stands  in  a  pleasant  situation  in  the  meadows  adjoining  a 
fine  turn  of  the  Wharfe.     It  still  bears  traces  of  both  Saxon  and  Norman 
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architecture,  but  it  has  been  greatly  disfigured  at  the  hands  of  so-called 
restories ;  its  main  features  are  of  the  Tudor  period  with  a  fine  euibattled 
tower.  The  site  of  church  and  village  was,  previous  to  historic  date,  the 
bed  of  a  large  lake. 

Collingham  formerly  possessed  a  ghost,  which  for  many  years  was  a 
great  mystery  to  the  inhabitants.  It  appears  to  have  baffled  the  attempts  of 
the  parson  '  to  read  it  down,'  and  the  movements  of  this  uncanny  visitant 
were  long  a  source  of  awe  and  wonder,  but  the  ghost  and  its  singular  sound- 
warnings  now  only  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  natives. 

To  the  south  of  Collingham  is  Lady  or  Nun  Wood.  In  this  wood 
there   was   formerly   a    cave,    called  by    the    natives    '  The    Fairy    Hole.' 
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According  to  report  the  cave  was  of  great  length,  and  here  in  the  past  the 
village  lads  and  maidens  were  wont  to  stay  and  listen  for  sounds  of  the 
fairies,  which  they  say  could  be  heard  holding  innocent  revels  down  in  the 
awesome  depth  of  the  cavern ;  of  course  I  only  report  as  told  by  an  old 
inhabitant,  who  added,  "  Dew  ya  think  it  wad  be  trewe  ?  Aw've  hearde  it, 
but  ah  dean't  knaw  if  it  was  t'  fairies." 

Leaving  Collingham,  we  turn  up  to  the  Coom  or  Combe — the  '  valley 
town'  (Celto-Saxon — a  little  bow-shaped  vale),  a  hollow  or  dip  in  the  hill 
which  we  find  here.  Strictly  speaking,  the  hamlet  of  Compton  consists  of 
two  large  farms,  standing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart,  divided 
by  a  small  lake  finely  adorned  with  large  overhanging  trees,  recalling  those 
Old  English  scenes  painted  by  Gainsborough,  Constable,  and  Creswick.  It 
is  a  rural  and  retired  spot,  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

On  the  land  occupied  by  the  Dalbys  (known  as  Dalton  Parlours),  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  were  found  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  villa,  in  which  was 
a  circular  room  with  tessellated  pavement,  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  coloured 
ivy  leaves ;  also  a  large  dining  hall  some  fifty  feet  long ;  in  an  alcove  was 
the  fireplace,  with  the  ashes  of  the  last  fire  remaining,  whose  embers  may 
have  expired  some  thirteen  hundred  years  ago.  Many  coins  and  other  relics 
of  the  Roman  period  were  found,  also  ancient  British  mills.  Most  of  these 
remains  are  to  be  seen  in  York  Museum,  the  authorities  of  which,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  villa,  placed  a  watch  day  and  night,  until  the  relics  were 
unearthed  and  safely  removed.  The  cultivated  Briton  has  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  fitness  of  things,  being  by  extraction  a  Goth.  The 
remains  were  found  during  the  felling  and  clearing  of  a  wood,  the  place 
having  been  hid  by  dense  undergrowth ;  the  land  is  now  arable.  A  great 
quantity  of  the  stones  which  were  above  the  surface  were  removed  about  a 
century  ago,  and  used  for  building  purposes. 

Very  strange,  and  breathing  a  deep  pathos  and  romance,  are  these  silent 
relics  of  Roman  occupation.  Fragments  of  pavement  are  continually  being 
turned  up,  for  on  our  last  two  visits  we  picked  up  a  great  number  of  bits 
of  this  tessellated  relic  of  patrician  Rome — small  cubes  of  coloured  stones 
which  had  been  fitted  into  a  bed  of  cement  in  various  patterns  of  geo- 
metrical design,  the  centre  of  the  pavement  often  displaying  scenes  of 
Roman  mythology,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  pavement  at  Aldborough, 
depicting  the  Capitoline  Wolf,  Romulus  and  Remus. 

Before  the  enclosure  of  the  common,  this  part  was  the  outlying  portion 
of  Clifford    IMoor.       Apart  from   the  villa  there  was  also  discovered  the 
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foundation  of  two  large  hypocausts  (underground  furnaces  for  heating  baths), 
fully  described  at  the  time  by  Dr.  Procter. 

Year  by  year,  in  these  ruins  of  past  civilization,  the  plough  and  harrow 
are  continually  turning  up  some  fragments  of  old  time,  in  shape  of  Roman 
brick  tiles,  pottery,  metal  work,  bits  of  Samian  ware,  coins,  or,  peradventure, 
a  gold  ring,  which  may  have  plighted  the  troth  between  a  British  princess 
and  a  Roman  tribune  !  Since  Roman  times  this  custom  of  plighting  troth 
by  the  magic  circle  of  a  ring  has  kept  its  hold  on  the  world. 

Here  was  found  a  very  fine  silver  ring,  bearing  the  device  of  a  winged 
victory  standing  upon  a  globe.     vSeveral  coins,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 

Dalbys  of  Compton,  have  been  found, 
bearing  the  imprint  of  a  Roman  Em- 
peror; for  instance,  Constantius,  and  one 
of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  ground,  here- 
abouts, may  still  cover  remains  of  Roman 
habitation. 


As  one  stands  upon  those  sites  of  old- 
world  luxury  and  refinement,  one  can 
easily  conjure  forth  a  picture  of  the  past : 
the  stately  tramping  of  Roman  soldiers 
with  firm  and  steady  swing,  the  glint  of 
armour  and  fluttering  of  triumphal  ban- 
ners, the  planting  of  military  stations,  near 
to  which  arose  those  stately  villas  which 
the  Roman  officer  built  after  the  style  of 
his  Southern  birthplace,  adorned  with  all 
the  luxury  and  beautiful  things  without 
which  a  Roman  considered  life  not  worth 
living.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Latins  from  the  land,  this  panoply  of  old 
civilization  fell  a  prey  to  the  invading 
Engle-folk  and  Danes,  after  which  desola- 
tion marched  with  giant  strides,  and 
neglect  became  a  potent  agent :  clogged 
M^ater-courses  undermined  strong  found- 
ations; over  the  crumbling  abodes  of  wealth 
and  power  accumulation  of  soil  gradually 
rose ;  seeds,    borne  hither  by  the  breeze, 
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fell  and  vegetation  sprang  forth,  and,  year  by  year,  grew  more  profuse,  until 
the  very  site  of  villa  or  palace  was  overlaid  by  the  debris  of  ages. 

After  a  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries,  the  plough  and  harrow  pass  over 
the  spot,  and  corn  ripens  where  formerly  stood  palace  or  temple,  and  where 
the  proud  masters  of  the  world  held  court  in  revel  and  splendour,  the  plough- 
man now  whistles  behind  his  team,  and  recks  little  of  the  past ;  the  shepherd 
feeds  his  flock  on  the  very  site  of  former  magnificence  and  luxury  of  Imperial 
Rome,  and,  peradventure,  never  gives  a  thought  to  the  proverb  on  the  '  rise 
and  fall  of  Empires,'  to  which  the  relics  strewing  the  land  hereabouts  bear 
strange  and  silent  testimony.  This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture.  On  our  last 
visit  to  Dalton  Parlours  we  inquired  of  two  farm  men — one  a  shepherd,  and 
the  other  a  ploughman — both  labouring  practically  on  the  scene  of  old 
occupation,  and  both  appeared  utterly  unimaginative,  and  unable  even  to 
comprehend  that  on  the  very  site  of  their  labours  formerly  stood  the 
abodes  of  luxury,  the  homes  of  a  conquering  race. 

The  farms  at  Compton  are  delightfully  picturesque ;  there  is  an  air  of 
seclusion  and  a  charm  of  rurality  around  the  place,  everything  savours  of 
breezy  uplands  and  pictures  of  healthy  farm  life. 

The  Dalbys  have  been  settled  at  Compton  for  three  or  four  centuries, 
in  fact,  we  are  told  their  descent  can  be  traced  from  the  D'Albis,  who  origin- 
ally sprang  from  Normandy,  a  branch  of  whom  came  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror ;  they  were  retainers  of,  and  held  land  from  the  Percys,  Since 
that  time,  according  to  the  Biblical  saying,  they  have  been  fruitful  and 
multiplied,  for  there  are  several  of  that  ilk  holding  farms  in  the  district 
around. 

The  views  from  the  wolds  of  Compton  are  particularly  far-reaching 
and  beautiful.  The  valley  of  the  Wharfe  spreads  out  immediately  below  ; 
east  and  north-east  can  be  seen  the  vales  of  the  Ouse  and  Derwent ;  the 
Mowbray  hills  and  wolds  beyond  York  and  the  moors  above  Seamer  to 
the  North  Sea, 

On  this  high  ridge-land,  one  and  a  half  miles  away,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Rigton,  Our  path  extends  across  cultivated  fields  and  along  wide  green 
lanes.  Being  weary  with  our  tramp  on  this  fine  summer  day,  we  rest  under 
the  large  hawthorn  hedge,  odorous  with  hone}suckle  and  the  bloom  of 
the  wild  rose.  Alingling  amongst  the  feathery  grass,  and  contrasting 
sweetly,  are  the  modest  daisy,  buttercup,  and  wild  pansy.  P'or  a  moment 
we  are  impressed  with  the  silence  of  nature ;  the  song-birds,  weary  of  their 
labours,  are  resting  from  the  heat  of  the  day.     Softly  the  hum  of  ni}-riads 
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of  insects  falls  on  onr  ears,  rising  and  swelling  like  the  liannonious  vibrations 
from  a  sweet-toned  liarp.  Gradually  other  sounds  increase,  the  skylark  rises 
and  sings  his  praise,  the  tee-a-tee  of  the  goldfinch,  and  the  song  of  the 
whitethroat,  mingle  with  the  bleating  of  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  meadows ; 
a  brace  of  partridges  creep  through  the  hedge  at  our  feet,  are  startled,  and 
fly  away  with  a  burring  sound.  The  harsh  crake  of  the  landrail  comes  from 
the  adjoining  field,  and  in  the  distance  is  heard  the  yelping  of  a  cur,  and 
the  confused  bleating  of  a  drove  of  sheep  the  shepherd  is  driving  to  a 
change  of  pasture. 


"THE    LAKE,"     COMPTON. 
{From  the  original  Picture  by  Owen  Bo7uen,  exhibited  in  tlic  Royal  Academy,  1902.) 


Such  are  some  of  the  pictures  and  sounds  which  appeal  to  our  eye  and 
ear ;  perhaps  at  no  other  place  in  the  valley  are  the  old  green  lanes  and 
fields  more  alluring  than  around  Compton.  The  scene  is  continually  chang- 
ing according  to  the  mood  of  the  sky,  which  to-day  is  chequered  with  fleecy 
clouds,  reflecting  their  shadow  shapes  on  cornland  and  meadow.  Close 
by  the  road  side,  where  the  four  lanes  meet,  is  a  long  double  trench  ;  the 
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object  in  raising  these  earthworks  seems  to  have  been  to  guard  against  any 
attack  from  the  west. 

Perched  on  the  rocky  angle  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  vale  of  Keswick, 
and  some  few  hundred  yards  from  Bardsey,  is  Ricton  — the  'ton  on  the 
ridge.'  Seen  from  the  highroad,  we  imagine  the  place  consists  of  two  or 
three  houses  only  ;  this  impression  is  agreeably  dispelled  as  we  climb  the 
rocky  street,  and  wander  through  the  curious  old-time  village.  Immense 
rocks  in  some  places  form  the  street ;  quaint  nooks  and  corners,  old  walls 
twisting  round  little  green  spots,  enclosing  rambling  orchards  and  aged 
farms,  redolent  with  the  memories  of  a  '  IMorland.'  On  this  cliff  are  to  be 
obtained  ample  views  of  Lower  Wharfedale,  from  Wetherby  to  the  moorland 
fells  of  Craven. 

Keswick  from  this  spot  seems  most  charmingly  situated,  resting  in  the 
lap  of  fertile  land,  whose  fine  appearance  is  very  impressive.  As  we  stand 
in  the  old  street  and  focus  our  sight  through  its  trees,  as  eve  approaches, 
and  shadows  lengthen,  the  sun  slowly  drooping  behind  Washburn  Hills, 
sending  back  golden  shafts  of  light,  quivering  and  glinting  on  farmhouse 
and  pasture,  the  scene  is  even  more  beautiful. 

Rigton,  in  the  past,  possessed  an  inn  and  a  maypole;  both  have  now 
disappeared  with  all  the  revelry  of  the  past.  The  place  teems  with 
evidences  of  ancient  occupation,  peradventure  a  broken  wall  remains  of  an 
ancient  boundary,  be  it  ditch  or  fence.  An  old  disused  pump,  lichen-covered 
with  age,  and  its  antique  trough,  old-time  farmsteads  whose  beginning  goes 
back  many  centuries,  b}e-lanes  and  hedgerows  twisting  hither  and  thither 
to  pretty  rural  nooks,  are  all  alike  pleasant  and  beautiful. 

On  a  fine  and  bold  elevated  natural  plateau,  about  midway  between 
Compton  and  Thorner,  is  a  place  known  as  Pompocali,  a  grassy  level 
measuring  several  hundred  yards  square ;  it  has  formerly  been  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  and  bank  of  stone  and  earth,  part  of  which  still  remains  on  the 
west  side,  overlooking  Etchell  Crags,  and  what  in  the  Roman  days  was  a 
deep  inland  loch,  separating  it  from  the  Celtic  station  of  Rowley  and 
Bardsey.  To  those  standing  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  natural  rampart,  it  is 
easy  to  call  up  a  picture  of  the  ages  when  the  Celt  endured  the  yoke  of  the 
Roman,  and  later  that  of  the  Teuton  at  Rigton.  Here  below  in  the  loch,  of 
old  tenanted  with  swarms  offish,  and  flocks  of  wild  fowl  skimming  in  the 
summer  sun,  wc  can  mentally  see  the  Celt  busy  fishing  from  his  coracle. 

Pompocali  may  not  have  been  a  large  or  even  a  permanent  Roman 
station,  such  as  wc  understand  by  that  term,  but  that  it  was  held  by  a  small 
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garrison  to  watch  the  lines  of  communication  (for  there  were  several  in  the 
vicinity),  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  main  object  in  its  selection  has 
been  for  a  temporary  summer  camp,  or  a  gathering  ground  for  military 
parade,  for  which  it  is  specially  adapted,  both  by  its  large  tableland  and  its 
breezy  and  invigorating  situation. 

Principal  Bodington,  lecturing  before  the  Thoresby  Society  on  this 
subject  several  years  ago,  regarded  Pompocali  as  a  creation  of  the  imagin- 
ation. His  mode  of  reasoning  was,  however,  utterly  at  variance  with 
established  fact,  for  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
Roman  road,  coming  from  Adel,  which  divides  atScarcroft  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  actually  skirts  the  site  of  the  camp  ;  ample  and  reliable 
testimony  of  the  existence  of  this  road  is  still  forthcoming  for  those  who  are 
sceptical  on  the  subject.     Apart  from  this  street,  another  branch,  although 

not  so  well  de- 
fined, ran  from 
the  Aire  valley 
at  Swillington 
over  Bulla- 
thorpe  Moor, 
past  Scholes 
and  over  Thor- 
n  e  r  Moor, 
where  frag- 
ments have 
been  laid  bare; 
and  at  the  lat- 
ter place  the 
line  of  road 
points  to  the 
east  side  of 
Pompocali, 
and  within  a  mile  of  the  site  of  that  camp  there  has  been  the  discovery 
of  Roman  villas  fitted  for  permanent  use  with  all  the  requirements 
which  the  refinement  and  the  luxury  of  the  Romans  desired.  Who  shall 
say  that  Dalton  Parlours  has  not  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman 
general  and  his  staff  in  charge  of  the  Pompocali  camp  ?  Instead  of  being 
situated  out  of  the  track  of  the  Roman  streets,  according  to  Principal 
Bodington's  argument,  the  camp  is  actually  on  the  border  of  a  network  of 
cross  streets.     This  and  its  advantageous  and  healthy  situation  are  very 
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strong  points  in  favonr  of  the  camp.     Hereabouts,  tread  where  one  may,  we 
are  in  the  footprints  left  by  Roman  and  Celt. 

Etchell  Crags  in  the  place-naming  retains  the  memory  of  the  Briton. 
It  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  wild  vegetation  of  old  forest  growth  ;  several 
very  ancient  hawthorn  trees,  and  the  maple  or  cat  oak  having  grown  to 
unusually  large  and  gnarled  dimensions ;  whilst  further  down  the  steep 
natural  glacis  grow  the  spring  white  rose  of  York,  the  rosy  pyramidal 
orchis,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  huge  Cardoon  or  stinging  woolly-headed 
thistle,  the  size  and  number  of  its  protective  spear-points  making  it  posi- 
tively murderous  to  bare  hands  that  would  seize  it  as  a  trophy. 

Let  us  now  cross  to  the  extreme  watershed  of  the  Bardsey  vale  and 
describe  the  latter  village  and  earthwork  on  our  return  by  way  of  Thorner. 
We  reach  Wike  by  one  of  those  old  English  green  by-roads  twisting  about 
with  the  stream,  through  a  primitive  moorland  vale,  a  scene  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  wanderer.  The  old  green  lane  (of  old  the  Leeds  and  Wetherby 
road),  in  spring  and  summer  gay  with  wild  flowers,  and  in  autumn  teeming 
with  fruitage  of  hedgerows,  is  a  perfect  gipsies'  paradise,  and  to  the  old 
scenes,  as  of  yore,  these  wanderers  still  occasionally  return. 

Wike  Hill  ghost  was  greatly  believed  in  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  natives  on  dark  nights  gave  the  spot  a  wide  range  rather 
than  pass  the  fearsome  witch-haunted  rise.  Frank  Sturr,  at  that  period  a 
well-known  lawless  character,  engaged  in  the  smuggling  or  dealing  in  anv- 
thing  pertaining  to  illicit  trading,  however,  thought  otherwise.  Frank 
dwelt  in  an  ancient  thatched  house  at  the  bottom  of  Keswick  Street,  and 
usually  possessed  a  swift  steed,  with  which  he  made  those  rapid  journeys  in 
the  night-time  so  necessary  to  his  manner  of  life.  He  would  drive  to  Leeds 
or  Bradford  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  return  and  have  his  horse 
stabled  before  the  law-abiding  people  of  Keswick  were  abroad.  Frank 
usually  went  by  the  Wike  road.  In  his  younger  days  the  present  turnpike 
was  not  in  existence.  The  branches  of  a  '  wicken '  or  rowan  tree  (round 
which  the  lasses  were  wont  to  run  on  St.  Mark's  Eve,  to  glimpse  their 
sweethearts)  hung  over  the  roadway  at  this  haunted  spot.  And  story  runs 
that  on  the  smuggler's  approach  the  branch  came  down  and  sprang  back 
into  position  with  a  sharp,  loud  swish,  upon  which  Sturr,  in  angry  defiance, 
shook  his  fist  and  called  out  loudly  as  he  passed,  *'  Then  thoo's  tliccr 
agean,  oade  witch." 

Wike,  a  sleepy  old  hamlet,  some  three  miles  from  Harewood,  stands 
near  a  small  stream  rising  at  Aldwoodley,  and  running  through  the  first 
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range  of  moorland  to  the  Wharfe.  Many  years  ago,  a  hoard  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  and  a  Roman  altar  were  discovered  at  this  place,  the  coins  were 
supposed  to  have  been  secreted  during  the  Scottish  raid,  in  which  the  owner 
was  probably  slain,  and  thus  the  treasure  remained  intact  through  the 
centuries.  The  hiding-place  of  this  trove  was  under  the  floor  of  a  very 
ancient  homestead.  The  number  of  coins  found  was  nearly  two  thousand, 
evidently  the  property  of  a  very  wealthy  person,  or  represented  the  trading 
capital  of  the  community. 

Wike  is  a  pretty  rural  hamlet  with  humble  cots  and  picturesque  farms, 
the  same  to  all  appearance  as  it  existed  a  century  ago. 


A    PEEP    OF    WIKE    VII^LAGE. 


By  winding  lanes  and  patches  of  unreclaimed  moorland,  now  ascending 
and  then  dropping  into  some  little  dell,  we  pass  to  Wigton,  another  small 
sleepy  hamlet,  whose  beginning  reaches  far  back  into  the  past.  Brandon 
Moor  adjoins,  over  which  the  Roman  road  from  Adel  and  Aldwoodley  ran, 
and  thence  past  Brandon  Hall,  over  Blackmoor,  where  it  still  can  be  identi- 
fied beyond  dispute. 

Some  few  years  ago  Farmer  Dunwell,  whilst  draining  a  field  on  Wigton 
Moor,  cut  several  times  crosswise  into  this  street,  composed  of  lime,  cement, 
and   rubble  stone  laid  on  a  strong  foundation  of  larger  rough  undressed 
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stones  six  feet  or  more  in  length  and  laid  crosswise.  If  we  are  enthusiastic 
in  the  matter  and  understanding  the  signs  it  is  quite  possible  to  walk  on 
the  direct  line  of  road  from  Scarcroft  to  Adel. 

The  outlying  drainage  basin  to  the  west  reaches  south  of  Harrogate 
road  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Aldwoodley  old  hall,  and  for  the  first 
three  miles  the  Roman  street  runs  parallel  with  the  little  valley  on  the  north 
bank  until  it  reaches  Brandon  Moor,  where  the  stream  converges  slightly  south, 
leaving  Brandon  Hall  and  Brandon  Grange  to  the  left,  skirts  Hole  Bottom's 
farm,  locally  '  Toad  holies '  (from  the  vast  number  of  those  reptiles  formerly 
found  here),  runs  round  the  north-west  base  of  Eltofts,  passes  between 
Scarcroft  and  Etchell  Crags,  and  so  forward  to  Bardsey  and  Collingham, 
at  the  latter  place  the  stream  joining  the  Wharfe. 

Returning  to  Brandon,  whose  Celtic  christening  is  still  retained  in  nearly 
a  perfect  form — Bran  is  the  Celtic  Bryn^  the  back  or  ridge,  and  Dun,  the 
hill  fortress,  slightly  enough  changed  by  the  Angles  to  Brandon.  Along  this 
ridge  ran  the  Roman  way,  still  to  be  traversed  from  Brandon  Hall  to  the 
Wetherby  road.  Scattered  over  the  Brandon  Moor,  chiefly  near  to  the  site  of 
the  old  street,  remains  of  smelting  furnaces  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered,  and  quantities  of  dross  were  formerly  plentifully  scattered 
over  this  part  of  the  moor.  Beneath  the  foundations  of  one  large  house, 
built  of  late  years,  is  a  thick  bed  of  dross,  specially  gathered  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  cultivation  of  one  field, 
over  which  the  road  runs,  Mr.  Webster,  of 
Blackmoor  farm,  had  for  5'ears  to  contend 
with  obstruction  in  the  land  caused  by  con- 
tact with  the  paved  'street'  and  the  clinkers 
of  the  blomaries,  as  these  fire-forges  were 
called. 

At  lower  Brandon,  near  to  a  very  old 
farm,  there  is  a  rather  singular  fence  com- 
posed of  large  slabs  of  grit  stone  ;  allowing 
for  the  portion  fixed  in  the  ground  to 
keep  them  upright,  the  stones  run  between 
six  to  seven  feet  high  and  three  to  four 
inches  thick,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  •h 
inches  broad.  At  this  spot  and  in  the  ad- 
joining hedgerows  there  are  a  great  number 
of  stones;  and,  if  placed  lengthwise, 
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certainly  would  measure  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  the  question  arises:  For 
what  purpose  were  the  stones  intended  when  quarried  ?  Certainly  not  to 
make  a  coaf  garth  (calf  garth),  the  only  reason  the  non-imaginative  native 
finds  for  their  presence  here.  The  quarrying  of  the  blocks  would  be  equal 
in  labour  to  the  building  of  a  row  of  cottages,  which  would  be  rather  a 
costly  coaf  garth  ;  doubtless  the  stones  have  been  brought  from  the  site  of 
the  old  '  street,'  where  they  formed  a  solid  foundation  over  a  treacherous 
length  of  the  moor.  Bearing  further  evidence  to  this  street,  a  number  of 
Roman  coins  were  found  at  Mr,  Walker's  farm  adjoining  it. 

The  long  line  of  fir  woods  on  the  moor  gives  the  district  a  rather  wild, 
gloomy,  and  eerie  aspect.  Beacon  Grove  Wood  marks  the  site  of  the  former 
beacon,  only  destroyed  of  late  years ;  from  hence  a  tongue  of  flame  could  be 
thrown  on  to  the  evening  sky  as  a  belfire  of  warning,  or  to  commemorate 
some  great  national  event. 

Blackmoor  Farm,  now  rebuilt,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  house  where, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  one  Jacky  Briggs  dwelt.  Jacky  traded  in 
pack-horses,  and  the  house  was  a  rendezvous  of  hawkers,  gipsies,  packmen, 
and  Scots  '  cuddies.'  Near  to  Jacky's  farm,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  ahermit  made  himself  a  hut  of  wood,  roofed  with  turf,  in 
which  shelter  he  lived  for  years.  Being  musical  he  fiddled  away  his 
leisure  hours. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  about  sixty  years  ago,  resided  old  Billy  Turner,  a 
very  eccentric  character,  known  far  and  wide.  Billy,  who  was  a  bit 
of  a  poet,  farmed  ten  acres  of  land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  used  a 
very  small  primitive  plough,  and  his  other  implements  were  singularly 
rudimentary ;  to  these  his  wife,  a  strong-boned  woman,  and  a  donkey  were 
harnessed,  and  in  this  wise  he  cultivated  his  farm  and  eked  out  a  scanty 
subsistence.  There  are  old  men  still  living  in  the  vicinity  who,  as  lads, 
have  seen  Billy  Turner  thus  occupied,  ploughing  with  his  crofters'  team. 
Billy  was  a  tenant  of  Lane-Fox  and  only  paid  three  pounds  yearly  for 
house  and  farm  ;  yet  he  thought  this  rent  rather  exorbitant,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  squire  in  rhyme  for  a  reduction,  the  outcome  of  which  was  rather 
startling— his  rent  was  raised. 

On  the  verge  of  the  western  boundary  of  Brandon,  adjoining  the  parish 
of  Shadwell,  there  emerges  from  the  ground  a  beautiful  spring  of  sparkling 
water  :  this  is  the  Holy  Well  of  Brandon,  and  the  lane  leading  to  the  well 
is  named  Holywell  Lane.  In  olden  time,  people  came  from  far  and  near 
to  drink  at  the  well ;  both  for  its  healing  virtues  and  mineral  properties  it  was 
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famous.  It  is  said  that  in  very  early  Christian  times,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  were  wont  to  build  their  cells  near  to  a  clear  stream  or  well  of  water, 
so  necessary  for  baptismal  j^urposes,  and  for  drink.  From  this  arose  the 
belief  in  holy  wells,  and  people  suffering  from  various  diseases  sought 
alleviation  through  drinking  of  the  waters.  Yet  well-worship  reaches 
much  further  back  into  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Wells  were  shrines  at  which 
our  Pagan  forefathers  bowed  long  before  the  advent  of  Christianity.  A 
fount  of  water  was  a  necessary  accessory  to  the  sacred  groves  of  the  Druidic 
priesthood,  and  from  them  the  custom  of  spring- worship  was  adopted  by 
the  invading  Angle  and  Dane.  To-day  the  people  of  this  district  look  on 
this  Holy  Well  Muth  great  reverence,  and  pay  tribute  to  its  virtues.  The 
writer  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking  of  the  water  from  this  spring  for  some 
years,  and  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  January,  1893,  again  visited 
the  spot  and  drank  from  the  well.  The  long  interval  and  the  memory 
had  not  belied  its  reputation,  for  its  water  verily  tasted  sweeter !  Of  late 
years  the  County  Council  have  provided  a  supply  of  water  to  the  houses  in 
the  vicinity,  and  were  about  to  fill  in  the  well  and  divert  the  water;  but 
the  spring  being  situated  in  Brandon,  and  some  two  or  three  feet  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Karl  of  Harewood's  property,  this  was  not  permitted, 
and  so  the  fount,  which  must  have  been  flowing  for  unnumbered  cen- 
turies, still  exists,  whereat  the  weary  pilgrim  may  drink  and  be  refreshed 
as  of  yore. 

Shadwell. 

Shadwell  derives  its  name,  we  are  told  by  the  natives,  from  an  old  w^ell 
in  the  village  street,  formerly  overhung  with  branches ;  hence  the  name, 
Shadywell,  or  Shadwell.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  local 
interpretation  is  not  the  correct  one.  The  name  is  usually  pronounced 
'  Shaddil,'  a  word  the  sound  of  which  indicates  the  diverging  point  of  two 
words  with  such  a  meaning.  '  Schadyl '  (a  water-gate  for  mill  streams) 
continued  to  be  used  in  Middle  English  literature,  and  is  not  unknown  in 
'vulgar'  parlance  now.  The  so-called  slang  word,  'Shaddle,'  meaning 
'Be  off!  go  away!'  still  prevails  among  the  lovers  of  the  terse  forms  of  our 
mother  tongue,  who  are  much  too  often  dismissed  as  'vulgar.'  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  alone  have  preserved  those  cnstoms,  etc.,  of  Eng- 
land, which  lie  hid  in  its  place-names,  and  these  are  neither  few  nor 
unimportant. 

Behind  Stock  Hill,  where  stood  the  village  stocks,  was  formerly  a  small 
chapel  dependent  on  the  English  Church  ;  it  has  totally  disappeared  and 
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the  spot  is  now  a  garth,  and  in  it  several  skeletons  have  been  fonnd.  There 
are  only  about  two  or  three  houses  standing  which  have  any  claim  to 
antiquity  ;  the  village  is  chiefly  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Just  to  the  east  of  Shadwell  is  a  moated  site,  and  there  are  other 
indications  of  the  past.  The  drainage  of  the  Wharfe  hereabouts  reaches 
to  the  Red  Hall,  an  old  foundation,  the  residence  of  Sagar-Musgrave. 
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From  here  the  land  slopes  rapidly  down  towards  Scarcroft  and  Birkb}- ; 
the  latter,  evidently  a  Danish  place-name,  occupies  a  prominent  position 
on  the  hill  spur  to  the  south,  its  very  appearance  from  a  distance  bespeak- 
ing old-time  occupation.  The  site  has  been  fortified,  hedged  in  with  a 
ditch  and  wall ;  parts  of  the  buildings  are  of  great  age,  although  there  has 
been  rebuilding  and  restoration.  There  is  a  large  curious  old  deep  draw- 
well,  hid  beneath  profuse  alder  growth,  a  relic  on  which  the  imagination 
loves  to  linger. 

From  Birkby  the  ground  shelves  down  towards  Thorner,  into  a  basin- 
like hollow  called  Elbottoms,  the  site  in  prehistoric  times  of  a  large  lagoon. 
Here  at  the  angle  of  the  road  from  Leeds  to  Thorner  is  the  house  occupied 
by  Rudolph  Radestock,  who  takes  great  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
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district.  Above  us,  the  lofty  woodland  ridge  is  named  EUtofts.  The  prefix 
//<?/,  A/,  or  j&V  in  Celtic  language  denotes  a  rocky  height,  which  is  a  very 
prominent  feature  here  ;  and  the  foff,  a  tuft  (now  of  trees).  It  was  over  this 
ridge  a  little  to  the  north  that  the  branch  Roman  road  ran,  which  passed  by 
way  of  Brandon,  Thorner  and  Bramham  Moor  to  its  junction  with  the  great 
North  Road. 

Thorner. 
Thorner  stands  at  the  extreme  border  of  the  Wharfe  drainage.     A  brief 
description  must  suffice  for  this  place.     It  had  an  existence  in  pre-Norman 
times.     The  parish  is  an  offshoot  from  Barwick  and  is  mentioned  twice  in 
the  Domesday  Surve}^ : 

"In  Tornevere,  'Thorner,'  Ulcliil,  Ulner,  Berguluer,  and  Ulstan  had  eight 
carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed,  and  there  may  be  four  ploughs  there.  in)ert  has  now 
there  two  villanes  and  one  bordar  with  two  ploughs.  Wood  pasture  balf-a-mile  long 
and  the  same  broad.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time,  four  pounds,  now  ten  shillings. 
The  people  of  the  wapentakes  of  Barchestone  and  Siraches  (Barkstoue  and  Skirack) 
refused  the  evidence  of  Osbern  de  Arches  because  they  knew  not  of  whose  gift  his 
predecessor,  Gulbert,  had  all  Tornonre  (Thorner),  i.e.,  four  manors,  of  eight  carucates 
of  land.  But  the  whole  of  Thorner  is  situate  within  the  bounds  of  the  castle  of 
Ilbert,  according  to  the  first  measurement,  but  without  according  to  the  last 
measurement." 

From  this  Survey  we  find  that  the  ownership  of  Thorner  had  not  been 
accurately  settled.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  action  taken  by  Gilbert 
d'Aufy,  a  notable  Norman  and  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Conqueror,  a  knight 
who  had  performed  many  a  doughty  deed  during  the  invasion ;  for  his 
services  he  had  great  estates  given  to  him  by  William,  but  in  every 
instance  he  refused  to  accept  the  lands  allotted  to  him,  and  when  peace  was 
restored  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Normandy,  and  England  knew  him  no 
more.  What  he  refused  to  accept  mostly  fell  to  his  kin,  the  D'Arques,  who 
gave  their  name  to  Thorp  Arch.  Whence  after  the  Norman  Survey, 
possibly,  came  about  the  undefined  ownership  of  the  Thorner  lands. 

The  village  possesses  picturesque  and  quaint  features ;  the  late  Gothic 
church,  with  its  fine  tower  standing  above  the  village  street,  makes  an  inter- 
esting picture  ;  and  the  old  homestead  in  the  bed  of  the  valley,  with  the  ]\Iill, 
bears  striking  features  of  antiqtiity. 

The  gift  of  the  church  of  Thorner  to  the  house  of  St.  Robert  of 
Knaresburgh  was  made  by  John-o'-Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  while  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  castle  and  honour  of  Knaresburgh.  John  held 
the  advowson  of  the  value  of  twenty-four  marks  (;^i6),  and  because  the 
minister  and  brethren  were  then  in  their  chronic   state   of  difficulty  the 
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Duke  gave  them  this  valuable  preferment  in  '  angmentation  of  their 
sustenance.'  Richard  II.  confirmed  the  gift.  According  to  the  returns  of 
1525  the  position  of  the  church  was  as  follows  : — 

Thornar  Vicarage. — Peter  Holden,  Incmubeut. 
The  Rectory  there  is  appropriated  to  the  confreres  of  St.  Robert  of  Knaresburgh. 
The  Vicarage  is  worth  in  : — 

Money  yearly  received  from  the  Prior}-  of  St.   Robert,  near  Knares- 
burgh, on  pension      -  -  -  -  -  -  -800 

The  site  of  the  Vicarage,  with  certain  houses  annexed  thereto,  yearl}-  3    4 

Sum  of  the  value,  which  is  clear  -         8    3     4 

The  tenth  part  thereof  -  -  16    4 

Thorner  is  famed  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  writer  has 
had  a  conversation  with  one  old  man  of  eighty-seven  years,  hale  and 
active,  and  working  out  of  doors  daily  ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  died 
at  Eltofts  Farm,  one  Nathan  Dalby  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-seven  years. 
He  was  greatly  respected,  and  known  to  the  villagers  as  '  Uncle '  Nathan. 

Following  the  lane  leading  towards  Rigton  (in  summer  time  a  garden 
of  wild  flowers),  at  the  junction  of  the  road  is  an  old  milestone,  and  just  to 
the  left  is  a  very  ancient  farm,  which  tradition  says  was  formerly  a  nunnery. 
An  outbuilding  contains  a  Tudor  window,  date  about  1550.  The  walls  of 
what  have  been  formerly  part  of  the  house  are  of  great  thickness.  In  the 
yard  there  is  a  stone  vessel  used  as  a  hen-food  trough,  but  certainly  with  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  font :  of  this  we  give  an  illustration.  The  south 
front  has  a  Jacobean  doorway,  and  in  the  meadow  adjoining  the  garden  the 
outline  of  a  small  moated  site  is  plainly  visible. 

Hence  we  pass  into  the  valley  and  down  to  the  mill  at  Scarcroft ; 
hereabouts  are  indications  of  early  occupation.  And  here  William  de  Rithre 
(of  the  old  family  of  that  ilk)  had  free  warren  in  1270,  against  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  land  of  the  king,  and  for  which  he  was  rightly  called  to 
account.*  Notwithstanding  that  the  village  arose  in  a  croft,  near  the  scar, 
hence  Scarcroft,  which  indicates  one  solitary  dwelling,  which  for  centuries 
culminated  in  very  little  more,  it  has  passed  through  highly  aristocratic 
hands,  with  the  strong  probability  that  this  very  cottage,  which  is  quite 
adjacent  to  the  Roman  station  of  '  Pompocali,'  actually  represents  the  local 
habitation  of  its  former  dignity. 

In  1280  John  le  Vavasour  had  to  prove  hunting  claims  and  his  lands 
quit  from  service.     John  claimed  warren  in  all  his  lands  in  Whervedale  by 

*  See  Vol.  I.,  Ryther. 
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King  John's  charter,  and  in  his  manor  of  Scarthecroft  by  charter  of  Henry 
III. ;  he  providing  both  charters  to  prove  his  claim. 

The  land  between  Brandon 
and  Scarcroft  contains  many 
interesting  featnres  in  the 
old  lanes  and  by-paths,  and 
its  qnaint  moorland  home- 
steads. 
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Rowley,  standing  by  the 
Wetherby  Road,  is  a  very 
ancient  foundation ;  previous 
to  making  the  turnpike  it 
was  cut  off  on  three  sides  by 
water.  The  deep  ravine  west 
of  the  house  was  filled  in  when 
the  Leeds  road  was  formed. 
During  the  Roman  and  Teu- 
tonic invasion  this  spot, 
somewhat  similar  to  Bardsey, 
woiild  afford  a  retreat  to  the 
vanquished.  The  significance 
of  the  Pompocali  camp  bears 
out  this  theory.  To  fully 
comprehend  the  old  order  of 
things,  one  needs  to  glance 
back,  centuries  previous  to  our 
present   state   of  civilisation 


and  system  of  land  drainage,  to  that  period 
when  the  approach  to  both  places  was  almost 
impenetrable,  for  scrub,  forest,  and  swamp, 
land  which,  even  to-day,  a  generation  of  neg- 
lect would  restore  to  its  former  state  of  wild 
forest. 

There  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  an 
old  road  running  from  the  high  ridge  of 
Blackmoor  to  Rowley,  after  crossing  the 
Wetherby    Road,    passing    the   south    side   of 
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the   house  towards  Etchell  Crags  and  so  to  Pompocali,  but  whether  this 
road  is  of  pre-Norman  formation,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Bardsey. 

In  imagination  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  repeople  this  place  with  the 
associations  of  the  far  past.  This  natural  hill  fortress  occupies,  exactly  as 
at  Barwick,  a  peninsula,  with  only  a  small  neck  to  the  west,  by  which  it 


f^;.j^iii^  ; 


Keswick  if     I 


could  be  approached  landward  ;  east,  north,  and  south  it  was  cut  off  by  a  deep 
treacherous  mere,  as  wide  as  the  Ouse  at  York,  and  presented  far  greater 
difficulty  in  crossing  from  the  intricate  mazes  of  undergrowth  and  tangled 
forest  surrounding  it.  All  this  can  be  imderstood  by  those  who  care  to  study 
the  spot.  The  land-locked  water  was  of  old  alive  with  fish  and  tenanted  by 
flocks  of  wild  fowl,  whilst  the  forest  was  the  haunt  of  wild  oxen,  the  large 
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red  deer,  wolf,  boar,  and  even  the  solitary  bear  was  not  then  extinct.  Such 
was  the  condition  when  the  Celts  raised  their  caer  in  this  almost  inaccessible 
retreat,  and  here  they  remained,  though  more  or  less  under  the  domination 
of  the  invaders,  until  the  tenth  century.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
entire  British  people  were  either  all  exterminated  or  driven  west  into  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  island;  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  bulk, 
but  a  considerable  population  remained.  In  fact  there  is  a  record  that  the 
L/Oegrians,  a  race  of  Romanized  Britons  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  i\nglians, 
against  their  Celtic  kinsmen.     Apart  from  which,  the  invaders  in  the  first 


instance  settled  chiefl}-  along  the  sea  coast,  and  conquered  the  heart  of  the 
county  by  a  gradual  process  extending  over  more  than  two  centuries.  In 
many  instances  the  rival  races  assimilated  through  intermarriage;  doubtless 
most  of  the  new  settlers  had  left  their  women  folk  at  home,  and  would  only 
be  too  eager  to  take  to  their  bosoms  Celtic  brides.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
names  of  hills,  valley  and  river,  from  Bramham  to  Ilkley,  tell  eloquently  the 
same  Celtic  stor>\ 
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To  this  day  the  Welsh  people  retain  their  bards,  and  they  have  also 
preserv^ed  their  language,  poetry,  traditions,  and  music.  The  shape  of  their 
harp  remains  scarcely  changed  from  the  very  earliest  record,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  the  instrument  reaches  beyond  the  Christian  era.  Their  bards 
were  wont  to  pour  forth,  in  wild  pathetic  melody,  those  strange  wailing 
laments  which  aroused  their  countrymen  to  perform  almost  superhuman 
deeds  of  valour.  Their  descendants  still  recite  the  same  historical  stories ; 
still  tell  to  the  harp  of  the  immortal  Arthur,  and  the  gentle  yet  withal 
chivalrous  splendour  of  the  house  of  Powys,  still  breathe  the  inspiring 
stories  of  mediaeval  romance ;  or  re-shape  in  their  songs  the  myths  of 
the  old  fairy  world.  Then  who  shall  say  that  in  the  old  times  Bardsey 
was  not  a  home  of  the  British  Bard,  the  name  being  literally  "The 
island  of  Bards  " — the  terminals  *ea'  and  '  ey'  being  the  Teutonic  for  island  ? 
These  romantic  and  imaginative  lyrists,  who  had  felt  the  influence  of  Roman 
culture,  and  whose  sweet-sounding  instrument  places  the  skirl  of  the  pipes 
quite  outside  the  pale  of  National  music,  produced  a  strain  of  soul-stirring 
poetry  and  song,  and  half-fabulous  stories  of  their  ancestry  (which  in 
due  time  became  the  fount  of  mediaeval  Poetry).  The  recital  inspired 
valour  and  compassion,  joy,  sorrow  or  revenge,  in  the  minds  of  our  Celtic 
forefathers.* 

The  Castle  was  defended  by  Celtic  warriors  when  the  Norseman  settled 
at  Rigton  and  took  possession  of  the  Coomb-ton  marked  by  the  dell  stones 
at  Dalton  Parlour  (a  meeting  or  speaking  place).  Soon  afterwards  it  came 
to  an  end,  thenceforth  to  live  in  memory  as  a  tradition  ;  yet  the  hoary 
memorial  (the  Castle  keep)  covered  with  green  turf  still  sjDeaks  eloquently, 
as  it  has  spoken  for  centuries  and  will  continue  to  speak  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  earthworks  are  situated  between  the  mill  and  Grange  and  the 
village  of  Bardsey,  and  command  the  country  on  every  side.  There  are 
writers  who  say  that  this  class  of  strongholds,  to  be  found  scattered  over 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  are  solely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Normans 

*The  Bards  coustituted  one  of  the  most  respected  orders  of  men  in  the  ancient  British 
states,  and  many  of  the  greatest  kings,  heroes,  and  nobles  esteemed  it  as  an  honour  to  be  en- 
rolled in  their  ranks.  The}-  enjoyed,  by  law  and  custom,  man}-  honourable  distinctions  and 
privileges.  Kings  and  princes  made  choice  of  Bards  to  be  their  bosom  friends  and  constant 
companions,  indulged  them  in  the  greatest  familiarities,  and  gave  them  the  most  flattering 
titles.  Their  persons  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  tyrants 
dared  not  offer  them  any  injur}-.  What  so  natural  then,  under  these  impulses,  as  to  offer 
them  the  seclusion  of  the  Bard's  Island,  and  when  the  weakening  of  Celtic  power  came,  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  Arms.'' 
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after  their  successful  invasion  of  the  country;  such  a  place  was  called  a 
'  motte '  or  'dinant,'  and  was  protected  by  a  breastwork  or  stockade  of  timber 
and  crowned  by  a  wooden  tower,  the  latter  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  a  watch  tower,  and  a  place  of  retreat  when  the  garrison  was  hard 
pressed.  But  as  at  Barwick  so  at  Bardsey,  there  are  evidences  of  prior 
occupation ;  besides,  can  anyone  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Norman 
parts  of  Bardsey  Church  and  the  rude  foundation  of  Castle  Hill  are  coeval  ? 


[Ou'£n  Bmvcn. 


BARDSEY,    SHEWING  THE   EARTHWORK  AND  CHURCH. 


The  former  speak  of  great  architectural  skill  and  the  firm  grip  of  the  Norman, 
and  consequent  settlement ;  the  latter  of  a  people  in  a  much  earlier  stage  of 
civilization,  and  a  time  when  the  country  was  divided  into  many  petty 
states,  ruled  over  by  chieftains  of  rival  races.  These  very  early  earthworks 
form  a  large  green  mound  which  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  the  Castle 
Hill,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  country.  The  hill  is  of 
peculiar  shape,  having  depressions  in  its  north  and  south  sides,  exactly  the 
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same  in  size  and  form.  The  mound  is  artificial  and  has  been  raised  as  the 
base  of  a  Celtic  stockade,  like  the  earthworks  at  Barwick,  raised  by  the  same 
hands  and  for  the  same  purpose.  Investigation  of  books  tells  nothing  of  any 
stone-built  castle,  its  founders  or  its  destruction ;  from  local  antiquaries  and 
gossips  we  glean  something.  Tradition  avers  that  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
great  raid  made  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Certainly  his  reign  forms  a 
stirring  chapter  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire,  but  is  not  applicable  here.  Like 
Cromwell,  many  acts  are  ascribed  to  this  king,  of  which  he  is  altogether 
innocent.  The  spade  tells  the  story  that  was  worked  out  to  its  bitter  end 
before  the  Norman  king  was  born.  The  mount,  as  we  observed,  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  with  the  exception  of  a  bridge  or  causeway  connecting  the  two, 
and  has  been  protected  by  a  strong  stockade  of  timber  and  a  moat ;  beyond 
and  outside  of  all  it  is  nearly  encircled  by  a  deep,  and  of  old  impassable 
morass.  There  are  evidences  of  fire  in  the  soil  of  the  stronghold ;  human 
remains  have  been  discovered,  and  also  signs  of  burial.  A  few  coins  and 
a  quern  have  been  found. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  Bardsey  Grange  :  previous  to  the  Reform- 
ation this  Grange  or  Granar}-  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Kirkstall,  and 
was  at  that  time  of  much  larger  proportions.  (A  beautiful  lake,  well 
stocked  with  fish,  adorned  the  vale  below,  on  whose  bosom  glided  the 
stately  swan,  and  the  bittern  boomed  in  the  marshland,  numerous  wild  fowl 
disported  and  bred,  adding  the  charm  of  their  confiding  presence.)  It  was 
formerly  roofed  with  thatch,  and,  like  the  mill  adjoining,  here  are  ample 
signs  of  early  occupation.  The  foundations  of  the  mill  date  to  the  period  of 
its  monkish  ownership,  and  here,  in  bygone  days,  toll  was  exacted  by  the 
millers  for  their  labour  in  grinding  in  "mooter,"  that  is  in  kind  (meal) — 
the  miller's  mouture  or  mooter. 

Bardsey  Grange  was  the  birthplace  of  William  Congreve,  the  fashionable 
seventeenth  century  beau,  poet,  and  dramatist.  The  church  register  says 
he  was  baptized  February  loth,  1669.  There  appears  to  have  been  some 
mystery  about  his  birthplace.  Some  writers  say  Stafford  was  the  spot,  1670. 
His  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Anthony,  the  celebrated  judge  who  wrote  the  work  praised 
by  Blackstone,  "De  Natura  Brevium."  She  had  a  maternal  uncle  w^ho 
possessed  a  house  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds,  and  it  was  there  that  the  drama- 
tist was  born,  in  the  year  1669.  If  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth,  he  was  an 
Irishman  by  breeding,  yet  he  was  too  selfish  to  be  proud  of  anything  but  his 
own  person.     When  Congreve  was  still  suffering  from  the  chastisement 
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inflicted  on  him  by  Jeremy  Collier  for  flooding  the  stage  with  impnrity,  Leeds 
was  setting  about  reforming  and  enlightening  its  people.  The  whole  of  the 
plays  of  their  so-called  townsman,  from  the  "Old  Bachelor"  to  "  Seniele," 
had  the  trail  of  the  serpent  on  them.  It  was  some  considerable  time  after 
his  rough  handling  by  Jeremy  Collier,  that  Congreve  produced  his  fifth,  last 
and  best  play,  "  The  Way  of  the  World."  Though  he  reached  to  a  good 
position  chiefly  by  his  pen,  yet,  when  visited  by  Voltaire,  he  desired  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  fashion,  rather  than  of  letters;  which  brought  from 
his  visitor  the  remark  that  if  he  had  only  been  a  gentleman,  he  should 
not  have  come  to  visit  him. 

The  Grange  has  been  further  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  P'rancis 
Thorpe,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  apparently  as  much  a  ruffian  as  the  other 
was  a  ribald.  When  divested  of  power  at  the  Restoration,  Thorpe  returned 
here,  died  and  was  buried  within  the  church  on  the  "  seaventhe  dav  of 
June,  1665."  His  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Oglethorpe  of  Raw- 
don,  Esquire,  was  the  "  Widdow  and  relict  of  Francis  Thorpe,  Thomas  Wise 
and  William  Denton,  Esquires,"  as  her  small  but  elaborate  memorial  tablet 
still  records. 

The  present  Vicarage  stands  between  the  Castle  and  the  Church.  The 
old  Vicarage  stood  more  to  the  south  on  Bardsey  Hill,  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Tithe  Barn.* 

The  Abbots  and  i^Iidgelevs  were  residents  at  Bardsev  for  manv  ""ener- 
ations.  In  the  churchyard  will  be  noticed  a  singular  block  of  stone,  weighing 
about  eight  tons,  placed  on  the  graves  of  the  Abbots,  who  for  six  generations 
lived  on  Paradise  Hill.  Connected  with  the  placing  of  this  burial  stone 
was  a  curious  incident.  Although  several  very  interesting  and  primitive 
dwellings  were  sometime  ago  destro)'ed,  Bardsey  is  yet  uncqunlled  as  a 
rural  spot,  presenting  a  series  of  delightful  little  vignettes. 

There  was,  some  few  years  ago,  a  curious  sign  on  the  half-timbered 
house  down  in  the  valley,  which  ran  as  follows:  "  Nathaniel  Clough,  dealer 
in  tobacco  and  very  good  snuff."  Nathaniel  was  rather  eccentric,  and  so 
was  old  Robert  the  Sexton,  who  once  bitterly  complained  that  "  he'd  niver 
had  a  living  soul  te  berrv  all  t'winter." 

Bardsey  Church  bears  the  first  evidence  of  Christian  antiquity;  it  is 
dedicated  to  All  Hallows,  signifying  that  it  was  founded  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Teutonic  Christianity,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  exhibiting  genuine 

*  Mr.  W.  Howgate  possesses  a  very  valuable  Roman  ring  iu  biouze;  subject — Head  of 
Mercury  iu  relief;  fouud  uear  Castle  Hill. 
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Saxon  masonry  in  their  construction.  The  long  and  short  quoins  are  held 
to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  Saxon  work.  The  tower  is  peculiar  not 
being  perfectly  square;  it  contains  Saxon  work,  but  whether  the  original 
materials  have  again  been  used  at  some  rebuilding,  we  will  not  venture 
to  say.  The  architecture  of  the  Normans  is  strongly  in  evidence  here 
beyond  a  doubt,  representing  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  Mowbrays.  The  columns  and  arches  of  the  nave  have  a  heavy 
appearance,  in  character  with  the  architecture  of  this  period.  The  north 
piers,  much  stouter  and  thicker  than  their  opposites,  are  of  an  earlier 
date.  The  entrance  is  beautiful,  the  inner  porch  door  displaying  typical 
Norman  zigzag  and  beak  masonry  as  at  Adel,  surrounding  its  outer  arch. 
There  have  been  four  chapels  or  chantries,  two  built  in  Norman  times  at  the 
end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  against  the  tower,  which  formerly  stood 
clear.  Each  contains  a  Norman  window  peculiar  to  the  period.  The  nave 
has  three  round  arches  on  its  north  side,  those  on  the  south  side  are  pointed. 
The  South  aisle  at  the  west  end  has  corbels,  which  once  supported  the 
groined  ribs  of  a  stone  roof.  The  chancel  exhibits  striking  features  of 
architecture,  but  the  East  window  is  only  poor.  On  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  the  ancient  piscina  and  three  sedilias.  In  the  vestry,  known  as  the 
Bingley  Chapel,  are  two  good  Early  English  windows;  under  the  Western  one 
is  an  oblique  one,  known  as  the  leper's  window.  The  chancel  floor  contains 
ancient  memorial  slabs,  and  the  north  aisle  a  stone  slab  bearing  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  original  altar  table ;  there  are  also  fragments  of  the  Nor- 
man font.  The  registers  date  from  1538.  Opposite  to  the  Norman  porch,  a 
weather-beaten  sundial  adds  a  feature  of  interest  to  the  picturesque  church- 
yard and  its  rural  surroundings. 

The  romance  which  was  working  itself  out  at  the  time  these  portions  of 
the  Church  were  built,  is  as  follows  : — Roger  de  Mowbray,  founder  of  By- 
land  and  Newburgh,  was  the  son  of  Nigel  de  Albini,  and  Gundreda  de 
Gourney  ;  Nigel,  a  youth  favoured  by  Henry  I.,  was  the  King's  bow  bearer, 
and  of  good,  natural  towardliness  and  great  hope.  He  took  Robert 
Carthose  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Teuchebrai,  1106  (when  English  axes  re- 
taliated on  Norman  spears,  conquering  Normandy  in  revenge  for  Hastings). 
By  the  acquisition  of  lands  given  to  him  by  the  King,  of  which  Collingham 
and  Bardsey  formed  a  portion,  he  became  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  nobility.  By  Gundreda,  he  had  a  son  whom  the  King  sur- 
named  Mowbray,  and  so  came  about  the  change  of  name  from  Albini  to 
]\Io\vbray.    After  Nigel  died,  at  or  near  Rouen,  where  he  was  buried,  the  boy 
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became  ward  of  the  crown  ;  the  widow  retired  to  Thirsk,  to  devote  herself  to 
dolour  and  divinity.  Gundreda  Haget,  who  gave  Bilton  Church  to  Sinning- 
thwaite,  was  her  grand-daughter.  In  the  young  Roger  de  Mowbray,  the 
church  found  a  magnificent  patron.  On  the  Collingham  estates,  his  tenants 
were  the  Morvilles,  a  Cumbrian  family  intimately  associated  with  the  Brus. 


mkAidi':^"^ '' 
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BARDSEY   MIIvT,. 

His  wife  was  Alice  de  Gant,  widow  of  his  old  friend  and  comrade  Ilbert  de 
Laci  of  Pomfret,  brother  of  Henry  de  Laci,  "  founder  of  Kirkstall  Abbey." 
Roger  de  Mowbray  was  the  greatest  patron  the  Templars  possessed  in  Eng- 
land. His  rivals  in  generosity  were  the  three  Trussebut  ladies,  Rose  (de 
Ros),  Agatha,  and  Hillary. 

In  1200  King  John  exchanged  Bardsey  and  Collingham  with  the  Brus 
for  Dauby.  "  Berdesia  and  Collingham"  were  one  manor,  of  which  Ber- 
desia  was  the  predominant  partner;  in  it  were  included  the  towns  of  Rigton 
and  Compton. 

Doubtless  the  Mowbrays,  Percys,  the  Brus,  Romellis,  the  Lacis,  Roos, 
and  Trussebuts,  have  in  their  time  worshipped  in  this  Church.  Seven  hun- 
dred years  have  flown  since  then,  but  the  pillars  and  arches  upon  which 
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their  eyes  rested  when  they  came  and  prayed  for  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
men  who  murdered  the  great  Archbishop,  and  who  were  hirking  in  fear  at 
Knaresborough,  are  there  yet  for  men  to  kneel  beneath  when  they  propitiate 
heaven.  Truly,  there  is  an  awe-inspiring  dignity  in  such  a  Church  as  that 
of  All  Hallows  of  Bardsey. 

From  Bardsey,'  we  follow  the  old  lane  leading  from  the  Church  behind 
Castle  Hill,  and  thence  by  the  footpath  over  the  fields  to  Keswick.  This 
district,  with  its  old  by-lanes,  in  summer  time  is  a  veritable  Arcadia  ;  the 
breath  of  the  new-mown  grass,  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  and  hedge- 
rose,  the  aroma  from  cornfields  and  meadows,  the  peace  and  silence  of  all 
except  the  insect  and  bird  world,  to  anyone  who  loves  the  country  better 
than  the  glitter  of  town  life,  will  find  a  solace  and  repose  peculiar  to  these 
quiet  and  out-of-the-way  lanes,  that  will  amply  repay  a  visit. 

Some  years  ago  when  sketching  in  this  neighbourhood,  friend  R.,  who 
always  wrapped  his  easel  and  sketching-stool  in  dark  oilcloth,  was  much 
taken  down  by  a  small  bo}^  about  seven  years  old,  who  thus  addressed  him  : 
"  Hi,  mester,  where  ah  ye  gaing  te  ?  "  R. :  "Why  may  you  want  to  know, 
my  boy  ?  "  "  Why,  ah  thout  if  ya  were  gaing  te  Ricton,  mebbe  ye'd  call  at 
ure  hoose,  as  'ar  Sarah  wants  her  umbrella  mending."     Exit. 

Keswick — Saxon  Ceasawic^  in  Domesday  "Chesuic,"  where  probably 
a  Dane  had  five  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed,  is  situated  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  rise  to  the  hills  whose  summit  overlooks  the  Wharfe.  Early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  manor  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Romellis,  and  later 
in  that  of  Simon-de-Monte- Alto.  One  of  the  Abbots — clerical  co-partners  in 
the  parish  of  Bardsey — was  the  Prior  of  Pontefract,  who  had  found  a  con- 
fidant in  de  Monte-Alto,  Mohant,  or  Maud,  in  the  deterioration  of  that 
magnificent  name.  Simon  was  married  to  Matilda  de  Romelli,  sister  of  the 
baroness  of  Harewood;  for  the  soul's  weal  of  himself,  his  wife,  Matilda  and 
his  heirs,  Simeon  and  Robert,  he  gave  two  bovates  of  land  and  twenty  acres 
of  his  domain  in  Keswick,  and  a  toft  and  an  acre  in  the  same  town  ;  the 
monks  having  taken  him  into  their  fraternity  and  prayers,  and  perhaps 
received  him  as  an  actual  monk.  The  first  witness  to  the  Charter  is 
W' illiam  of  Harewode,  '  my  nephew,'  who  was  none  other  than  the  baron 
himself,  William  de  Curci  ;  the  last  was  the  more  lowly,  but  not  insigni- 
ficant, Affric  de  Keswic;  doubtless  the  tenant  farmer.  The  date  of  this 
transaction  was  about  1170.  A  century  later,  the  Prior  was  reported  for 
defrauding  the  revenue  in  the  matter  of  this  very  property,  while  Matilda 
de  Kasewgk  was  about  to  be  elected  Prioress  of  Arthington.      The  Abbot 
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then  held  in  East  Keswyk  two  tofts,  and  two  bovates  of  land  of  the  gift  of 
Simon  Monte- Alto,  and  had  paid  nothing  for  them  for  forty  years,  but  the 
first  Edward  was  a  keen  man  of  business,  and  the  Prior  had  to  answer  for  his 
shortcomings.  Probably  we  may  infer  from  this  that  Dominus  Symon  was 
resident  in  Keswick,  which  would  account  for  the  dignity  of  the  moat  down 
by  Keswick  Beck. 

Keswick  was  at  one  time  a  stronghold  of  Wesleyanism,  and  judging  by 
the  proportions  of  the  neat  conventicle,  the  sect  must  number  a  considerable 
following.  A  century  ago  it  was  the  abode  of  some  Quaker  families,  who 
owned  a  burial-place  here.  In  a  lane  leading  west  from  the  centre  of  the 
village,  is  to  be  seen  a  scarce  species  of  willow  ;  the  slip  from  which  the 
tree  grew  was  procured  from  the  willow  which  spreads  its  shades  over 
Napoleon's  tomb  at  St.  Helena. 

In  old  times,  this  village  possessed  a  castellated  mansion ;  the  site  and 
moat  are  still  traceable.  It  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the 
Gascoignes,  who  owned  the  manor  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Harewood.  The  old  Hall  was  demolished  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  Hall 
farm,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  built  out  of  the  material. 

The  stocks  and  the  pin- 
fold have  been  removed 
about  thirty  years  ;  the 
former  stood  by  the  black- 
smith's shop,  the  latter  near 
the  head  of  the  street. 
There  still  remain  a  few 
rustic  thatched  dwellings 
and  one  or  two  ancient 
farmsteads ;  the  one  to  the 
west  of  the  village  street 
bears  every  indication  of 
great  age.  There  are  two 
inns  at  Keswick,  where 
tourists  are  able  to  obtain 
suitable  refreshment  both  in 
food  and  drink.  I  make 
this  statement  because  food  is  not  always  obtainable  at  the  inns  ;  nowadays, 
when  all  the  world  is  continually  gadding  about,  innkeepers  oupht  to  ])ro- 
vide  all  needful  victual,     But  we  must  hasten  from  Keswick,  for  although 
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the  will-o'-the-wisp  has  left  the  marsh  land,  the  ghosts  still  retain 
possession  ;  one  lady  told  the  writer  of  doors  which  were  unlocked  very 
uncannily  by  unseen  hands,  and  ofttimes,  without  apparent  cause,  opened 
as  mysteriously. 

The  wide  vale  of  Keswick,  down  which  the  stream  wimples,  passes  the 
foot  of  the  village  where  the  old  corn-mill  stood  in  pre-Reformation  times. 
The  Canons  of  Bolton  had  a  rent  out  of  the  mill  here. 

Keswick  Beck,  a  tributary  of  the  Wharfe,  rises  to  the  south  of  Hare- 
wood,  near  the  Leeds  high-road.  Half  a  mile  up  the  valley  from  Keswick  is 
Burns'  Farm,  now  the  home  of  the  Wrights.  This  family  have  dwelt  at  Kes- 
wick and  Ivofthouse  for  over  two  centuries,  and  how  long  before  we  cannot 
say.  The  farm  stands  in  an  angle  between  two  streams  from  whence  it 
receives  its  name  Burns'  Farm  ;  a  name  more  heard  in  Northumberland  than 
Yorkshire.  Farmer  Wright  is  a  hale,  hearty  yeoman  of  some  seventy-nine 
summers.  In  the  old  time  they  were'  Quakers,  and  I  think  it  was  George 
Wright  who  refused  to  sell  Mr.  Lascelles  a  small  freehold  adjacent  to  the 
Park  at  Harewood.  To  his  offer  of  purchase,  the  Quaker  drily  remarked, 
"Harewood  belono's  to  me  and  thee."  The  Wrights  were  a  fairly  numerous 
family  and  spread  out  into  several  branches;  some  of  them  dwelt  at  the  now 
extinct  village  of  Lofthouse,  formerly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley,  two  miles  from  Keswick.*  One  farm  only  now  remains  ;  lower  down 
the  valley  and  nearer  to  Bardsey,  another  hamlet,  that  of  Ardsley,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared— abundant  fragments  of  walls  alone  mark  the  site.  In 
mediaeval  times  a  road  crossed  this  part  of  the  moor  to  Keswick.  The 
lower  part  of  the  vale  has  been  in  olden  time  an  almost  impassable  morass. 

Silver  Hills,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Keswick  Beck  (near  to 
the  lost  hamlet  of  Ardsley),  were  named  from  the  following  circumstance. 
Rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  farmer  and  his  servant  were  employed 
tilling  the  fields,  when  the  master  struck  a  vessel  containing  a  vast  number 
of  silver  coins  ;  quickly  resolving  to  keep  the  matter  of  his  discovery  secret, 
he  threw  soil  over  the  find,  and  hastily  told  his  servant  he  might  leave 
work  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  the  neighbouring  village  feast. 
Unfortunately  for  the  farmer,  the  man  had  seen  some  part  of  the  hoard,  and 
gradually  the  story  of  the  find  got  bruited  around.  The  story  is  still  told 
round  the  Winter  fire,  and  generally  ends  with  the  remark,  that  the  farmer 
who  found  the  hoard  "  niver  leuked  back  efter  that  day."     Farmer  Wright 

*  Quaker  Wright,  of  lyofthouse,  a  ver}-  stout  mau,  was  the  last  to  be  buried  in  the 
Quakers'  burial-ground  at  Keswick. 
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(now  in  his  seventy-ninth  year)  told  us  how  he  had  often  heard  William 
Daniel,  who  died  in  the  early  sixties,  aged  eighty-five,  repeat  this  story. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  to  the  south  of  Keswick  Beck,  noted  for  its  fine 
springs,  is  "  Wilfar's  Well,"  a  clear  spring  of  cold  water.  The  hill,  or  bank, 
from  whence  it  rises,  is  called  a  'Dun',  as  in  Brandon  and  Rawdon — -Raw- 
don  Hill  spring  adjoins  it — hence  we  arrive  at  Wilfar's-dun,  a  name  which 
connects  a  notable  event  in  early  Saxon  history  (the  murder  of  King 
Oswini)  with  this  district  (see  Collinghani). 

Old  names  which  appear  in  the  following  record,  we  now  miss  with 
regret ;  but  the  manners,  let  us  hope,  have  gone  hence  for  ever.  A  fracas 
occurred  in  1290,  and  ended  as  usual  in  law  proceedings,  Loft-hus-ker, 
the  Loft-house-carr,  being  the  place  in  dispute.  John  Sampson  submitted 
it  was  within  the  manor  of  Adel ;  the  jury  found  it  to  be  within  the  wood 
of  the  Abbot  of  Kirkerstall.  This  did  not  satisfy  John,  but  obviously  it 
pleased  the  Abbot.  Then  came  the  sequel  to  be  expected,  seeing  how 
human  nature  runs.  Very  shortly  after,  the  jurors  say  that  the  Abbot 
of  Kirkestall  took  the  sheep  of  John  Sampson  in  the  place  called  Le 
More,  in  the  field  of  Loft-hus,  '  where  the  Abbot  is  chief  lord,  and  not  in 
Parterychbuske,  a  place  that  John  claims  to  be  his  separately.'  The  Abbot 
impounded  John's  plough  oxen  in  the  place  where  the  sheep  were  taken, 
and  therein  was  held  to  be  wrong.  Then  John  impleaded  the  Abbot  for  the 
distraint.  The  Abbot  pleaded  that  he  took  the  stock  because  John  had  been 
many  times  impleaded  to  answer  in  the  Abbot's  court  at  Cokeryche,  and 
neglected  to  come,  therefore  he  was  distrained  by  the  Abbot's  bailiffs. 

Apart  from  this  little  transaction,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  we  have 
the  lost  woods  about  Partridge  bush  mentioned,  and  the  yeoman  Sampson, 
whose  family  were  generous  benefactors  to  the  Abbey.  But  the  Loft-hus, 
what  of  it,  and  the  Parterychbuske  ?  The  former  we  still  recognise,  but  the 
latter  spot  is  lost.  According  to  Chaucer,  the  Franklins  of  that  day  were 
rather  toothsome  : 

"  Ful  many  a  fat  partricli  hadde  he  in  mewe, 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe." 

In  the  dale,  about  midway  between  Keswick  and  Harewood,  stands 
Hollinghall,  now  a  farmhouse ;  near  it  is  a  lake  of  several  acres,  where  the 
wild  fowl,  swan,  geese,  and  ducks  congregate  in  numbers.  Fifty  years  ago 
three  eccentric  bachelor  brothers,  named  Jacky,  Dicky,  and  Tommy  Bicker- 
dike,  dwelt  at  this  spot,  and  occupied  the  two  farms.  The  present  house 
is  tenantless,  and  fast  going  to  ruin  ;  it  was  built  about  a  century  ago,  on  an 
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old  foundation.  The  country  people  say  the  place  is  haunted,  and  thus  in 
its  evil  repute  it  stands  lonely  and  deserted.  It  was  so  during  our  visit  on 
a  stormy  January  day,  when  the  wind  howled  and  shrieked  around  the 
house,  the  unlatched  doors  banged  to  and  fro,  and  window  frames  rattled 
unceasingly,  troubled  by  their  unearthly  visitant ! 


lA.  Sit  t ton, 
THE   VALLEY   OF   THE   WHARFE  AND   KEARBY   FROM   STOCKTON. 

A  few  hundred  yards  nearer  the  Harewood  Road,  a  little  apart  and 
opposite  to  each  other,  are  two  small  square  buildings,  built  in  appearance 
like  columbaries.  We  learnt  from  an  aged  man,  who  had  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  his  grandfather,  that  in  olden  time  this  place  was  known  as  the 
"  Watch  Gate."  Likely  enough,  seeing  that  it  is  the  best  available  place  for  a 
watch  tower  to  warn  the  people  in  the  vale  of  Keswick,  and  the  now  extinct 
villages,  of  the  approach  of  danger ;  and  danger  there  has  been  sure 
enough,  whence  the  buried  treasure  at  Silver  Hills  and  Wike  (both 
places  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity).  The  Scots  had  suddenly  swooped 
into  the  valley,  and  the  owners  of  the  buried  treasure  did  not  survive  the 
raid  to  unearth  their  wealth. 
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From  the  vale  we  soon  reach  the  Harewood  Road,  and  pass  into  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  large  trees  interwoven  many  deep,  and  stretching  from 
near  the  Traveller's  Rest  in  one  long  glade  to  the  gates  of  Harewood  Park. 
The  dancing  of  light  and  shadow,  the  commingling  of  branches  and  tints  of 
foliage,  form  a  scene  the  mind  remembers  with  pleasure. 

Leaving  the  avenue  and  following  an  old  green  lane,  we  reach  the  high 
south  bank  of  the  Wharfe  and  deep  down  below  we  see  the  river  winding 
eastward,  and  a  magnificent  scene  unfolds  before  the  eye.  Yonder  on 
the  extreme  watershed  of  the  Wharfe  is  Kereby  Overblow;  nearer  the  river 
High  Barrowby,  and  on  the  high  bank  opposite  is  Kearby,  down  below  in 
the  field  stands  Stockton ;  before  visiting  which  let  us  glance  at  Gallows 
Hill.  A  field's  length  nearer  Harewood,  standing  on  the  most  prominent 
bluff  overlooking  the  valley,  the  spot  bears  the  impress  of  having  held 
buildings.  A  site  for  an  ancient  keep,  it  is  even  better  adapted  than  Hare- 
wood, so  admirable  is  the  position  of  this  bold  and  prominent  headland, 
where  the  executed  body  might  hang,  rattling  in  chains,  and  be  seen  from 
afar,  to  act  as  a  warning  to  evildoers. 

Wheater  says  the  word  '  Gallows,'  in  this  instance,  is  a  corrupted  sur- 
vival of  Gelli,  a  Celtic  word  meaning  a  plantation,  or  clump  of  trees  not 
connected  with  a  larger  wood.  It  may  be  almost  taken  for  granted  that 
wherever  we  find  a  '  Gallows  Hill,'  thereabouts  we  are  certain  to  have  traces 
of  Celtic  occupation.  Doubtless,  there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  Celt  in 
this  district,  but  in  this  instance  the  word  '  gallows '  bears  a  different  and 
more  ominous  meaning:  the  place  of  death,  on  which,  gossips  declare, 
stood  the  gibbet  of  Harewood,  the  spot  which  tradition  marks  as  a  place 
of  execution.  Down  the  centuries  the  fathers  have  told  their  sons,  who 
in  turn  have  told  their  children's  children,  of  the  gaunt  spectres  witnessed 
at  this  place  of  execution.  Anyhow,  as  the  Harewood  place  of  gibbet  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  better  testimony.  A  friend  of  the  writer 
repeatedly  heard  his  grandfather  tell  of  having  seen  a  body  hang  on  this 
gibbet. 

It  is  a  spot  for  a  '  goblin ' ;  that  fearful  and  mysterious  beast,  with 
glaring  eyes  and  cloven  feet,  in  pre-telephone  and  electric-light  days,  was 
heard  nightly,  to  the  terror  of  the  traveller. 

Leaving  Gallows  Hill,  whose  name  does  not  conjure  up  pleasant  associ- 
ations, we  drop  down  the  steep  bank  to  Stockton  Quasi,  Stockade-tun, 
where  preparation  for  defence  and  battle  has  been  made  in  pre-Norman 
times,  and  its  place  would  urgently  need   some  stout   defence,  for  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river  was  a  strong  and  thriving  colony  of  Norsemen. 
In  the  Confessor's  time,  there  was  land  here  for  fonr  plonghs,  taxed  at  twenty 
shillino-s,  which  shows  the  importance  of  this  holding;  at  the  Domesday 
Survey  it  was  waste.  In  Saxon  days  Stockton,  anciently  Stocketun,  was  a 
village  of  considerable  size,  as  many  interesting  remains  found  at  different 
times  attest.  During  our  visit,  two  Celtic  querns  and  other  ancient  relics 
were  to  be  seen ;  evidences  of  the  men  who  raised  the  Stockade  for  the 
defence  of  the  land  and  their  homes.  The  only  remains  of  this  village  are 
two  farms. 

We  now  follow  the  windings  of  the  river  to  Woodhall  Bridge,  in 
reaching  which  we  pass  through  cattle-specked  meadows,  or  by  limpid 
pools,  from  whence  the  wild  fowl  flute,  shingly  banks  where  the  rabbits 
burrow,  and  rippling  shallows  over  which  the  dipper  and  kingfisher  skim. 
It  is  a  warm  July  day  with  a  delightful  breeze,  causing  the  corn  and  long 
grass  to  rise  and  swell  like  waves  on  the  ocean,  wafting  the  fragrant 
perfume  of  the  sweet-scented  clover.  Wandering  fhroiigh  these  pastoral 
scenes,  we  approach  a  farm.  What  an  air  of  rest  and  repose  seems  to  hover 
around  it!  A  flock  of  geese  are  busy  plucking  grass,  a  few  goslings  straggle 
away  here  and  there  from  their  guardians;  on  the  sloping  hill  cattle  are 
resting,  forming  a  subject  worthy  of  the  brush  of  a  Cooper.  At  a  glance 
this  picture  is  mirrored  on  the  mind  ;  when,  without  a  moment's  warning, 
the  harmony  is  broken  by  the  angry  bark  of  the  shepherd  dog  charging 
madly  towards  us.  My  memory  still  retains  with  pleasure  the  wild  life  wit- 
nessed in  this  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  only  needs  one  to  pass 
along  quietly  to  obtain  glimpses  of  the  remaining  wild  animals.  A  water 
vole,  nibbling  on  the  bank,  at  the  least  disturbance  drops  like  a  shot  into  the 
water ;  a  startled  heron  slowly  rises  from  some  quiet  nook,  and  a  wild  duck 
on  the  alert  gives  forth  a  warning  signal  to  its  mates.  In  the  old  decayed 
hedgerow,  near  Woodhall  Bridge,  we  noticed  a  stoat  leap  into  the  thick 
undercover.  In  out-of-the-way  spots  the  magpie  survives,  and  in  its 
passage  through  the  air  seems  propelled  by  some  motive  power  other  than 
wings;  waterhens  flutter  from  the  overhanging  willows,  and  the  ringdove 
sweeps  from  the  adjoining  woodlands.  Yonder,  above  us,  on  the  Wetherby 
Road,  is  the  '  Traveller's  Rest,'  where  the  hungry  wayfarer  can  obtain  suit- 
able refreshment. 

The  land  along  this  bank  of  the  river  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood, 
with  the  exception  of  one  notable  plot  of  an  acre  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  pasture;  four  stones  mark  the  limit  of  this  plot,  on  which  the  letter  K 
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is  cut.  It  is  known  as  the  Bulls-Ley,  representing  money  laid  out  by  some 
charitable  person  in  this  land  for  the  keeping  of  a  town  bull.  The  custom 
being  now  obsolete,  the  rent  of  the  land  goes  to  the  Keswick  Charities. 

At  Woodhall  Bridge  we  pass  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HE  bridge  is  a  well-known  meeting-place  of  the  Bramham  Moor  fox- 
hounds.    The  mansion  is  very  commanding,  and  stands  on  a  fine 
plateau.     In  mediaeval  times  Wood-Hall  Chase  was  widely  famed  for 
its  good  venison  ;    for  on  different  occasions  men  of  good  standing  were 
called  by  the  Vavasours  to  answer  for  trespass  in  the  pursuit  of  game  in  their 
park  at  Woodhall. 

"On  the  seventh  of  June,  1298,  a  commission  of  o}-er  and  termina  was  issued  on 
complaint  b}'  William  le  Vavasour,  that  John  de  Ros  of  Deightou,  Simon,  son  of  William 
Greyndorge,  John  fiz  la  Persone,  and  others  broke  his  park  of  La  Wodehalle,  hunted 
therein  and  carried  away  deer." 

The  parks  of  Wodehalle  and  Helagh  have  been  very  dainty  preserves, 
for  they  were  more  than  once  visited.  It  was  William  le  Vavasour  who, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1299,  obtained  the  license  for  alienation  in 
mortmain  of  four  marks  a  year  of  land  and  rent  in  Haselwode  and  Cokes- 
ford,  to  a  chaplain  celebrating  divine  service  daily  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Leonard,  Haselwode,  for  a  fine  made  by  the  said  William,  before  the  treas- 
urer and  barons  of  the  Exchequer.* 

Passing  forward  to  the  highway,  in  a  few  hundred  yards  we  reach  the 

inn,    bearing    the   name   of  "  Clap-Gates,"    the   sign   of  which  bears  the 

following : — 

"This  Gate  hangs  well,  and  hinders  none; 
Refresh,  and  pay,  and  then  pass  on." 

*  The  brethren  of  the  Temple  have,  in  Wetherby,  three  carucates  of  land  of  William, 
son  of  Robert  de  Wodehall,  of  the  fee  of  Perc}-.  They  have  in  vSiclinghall  of  the  fee  of 
Perc}-,  a  carucate  of  land,  half  of  the  gift  of  William  de  Siclinghall.  Having  acquired 
W^etherby  from  Robert,  son  of  William  de  Denby,  in  1240  they  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
transference  of  the  market  and  fair  from  Wallesford  (Walshford),  which  was  inconvenient  ; 
the  market  to  be  held  weekly  on  the  Thursday,  and  the  fair  yearly  on  three  days,  the  eve, 
day  (25th  July),  and  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  James  the  Apostle.  The  mill  of  Wetherby  thej' 
obtained  about  1220,  from  this  Robert,  sou  of  William  de  Denby,  de  Woodhall,  or  de  Sicling- 
hall, as  he  is  variously  called.  The  old  seat  continues  in  smiling  serenity  ;  the  Templars  it 
helped  to  raise  and  foster,  shook  the  world  as  it  was  then  known,  but  with  iheir  very  glorj- 
burdening  their  lives,  they  passed  away  into  the  land  of  records  and  disputed  opinions. 
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It  was  ill  this  district  where  the  Scotch  packman  so  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. The  story,  which  was  told  to  me  by  the  late  Henr>'  Crossley, 
is  as  follows :  The  Lost  Packman  (for  so  the  story  is  called)  had  for  many 
years  travelled  from  Scotland  into  the  Yorkshire  ]\Ioors,  calling  at  the  home- 
steads of  the  dalesmen.  He  entered  Yorkshire  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Richmond.  In  Swaledale,  he  rested  at  a  farm-house  which  he  had  visited 
for  years,  and,  for  what  I  know,  his  father  before  him.  He  passed  down  Wens- 
leydale  as  far  as  Ripon,  where  he  would  spread  his  harden-sheet  upon  the 
cobbles  of  the  market-place,  and  exhibit  his  wares.  The  farmers'  wives 
flocked  round  the  hardy  Scotchman.  He  was  thin-faced,  but  looked  the 
picture  of  health,  although  advanced  in  years.  I  sometimes  think  I  hear  his 
sweet  voice  now,  musical  to  an  extreme;  and  once  when  he  brought  his  son, 
their  voices  blended  so  harmoniously  that  I  should  think  they  would  have 
delighted  the  ear  of  any  listener.  The  old  man  would  say,  "  Look,  leedies, 
look  at  the  guids  ;  this  lad  and  his  brothers  and  myself  manufacture  them 
in  the  winter ;  and  I'se  warrant  ye  they'll  wear  well."  From  Ripon  the 
packman  would  pass  over  to  the  Nidd,  calling  at  the  farmsteads  on  the  way 
to  Pateley  Bridge,  staying  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  all  night.  Next 
day  he  would  cross  the  moors  to  the  Otley  district ;  then  his  route  took 
down  the  valley,  via  Kirkby  Overblow,  to  Sicklinghall.  Sometimes  he  di- 
verged into  the  park,  and  by  this  way  entered  the  village.  His  last  call  was 
Skerry  Grange,  where  he  bode  for  the  night.  This  is  an  old  farmstead 
which  has  stood  the  storm  of  centuries.  The  good  lady  of  the  house  was 
noted  for  her  excellent  management,  always  having  the  best  butter,  eggs, 
ducks,  and  chickens  in  the  market.  Here  the  packman  looked  over  his 
stock,  and  completed  his  arrangements  for  next  day.  As  on  previous  occa- 
sions he  had  supper  there,  and  "  mine  host"  and  the  traveller  had  a  pleasant 
evening  together.  Next  morning,  having  enjoyed  his' meal,  he  commenced 
his  journey  to  Wetherby,  shook  hands  with  the  farmer  and  his  plodding 
wife  over  the  gate,  and  travelled  on.  With  the  load  he  had  to  carr}-  he  had 
necessarily  to  walk  at  a  slow  pace,  and  was  passed  on  the  road  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  by  a  Park  farmer  and  three  friends,  who  drew  up  and  said  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  give  him  a  "lift."  He  afterwards  was  seen  by  another 
gentleman,  who  lived  on  a  farm  just  outside  Kirkby  Overblow,  and  where 
he  had  been  a  frequent  visitor,  who  likewise  regretted  his  inability  to  give 
the  packman  a  "lift"  on  account  of  the  conveyance  being  so  crowded. 
"  Niver  mind,  mi  friend  ;  I  shall  get  through,"  said  he,  and  it  is  likely  that 
those  were  the  last  few  words  he  uttered  this  side  of  the  grave,  for  somehow 
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lie  mysteriously  disappeared.  Every  effort  was  made  to  discover  liis  where- 
abouts. Two  of  his  sons  came  down  from  Glasgow  with  a  detective,  who 
traced  his  journey  from  the  commencement  to  his  disappearance  without 
effect.  The  only  thing  ever  elicited  was  that  a  gun-shot  had  been  heard 
that  morning  in  the  vicinity  where  he  disappeared.  Long  afterwards  reports 
were  repeatedly  current  that  the  packman,  or  his  ghost,  had  been  sud- 
denly seen  for  a  moment  or  two  near  the  place  where  he  was  last  spoken  to. 
Many  years  after  the  body  of  a  man  w^as  discovered  buried  in  a  heap  of  soil, 
head  downwards,  in  the  corner  of  the  field  where  the  packman  was  last 
seen.  The  remains  were  interred  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard,  after 
which  the  apparition  was  never  seen. 

i\bout  three-quarters  of  a  mile  onward  is  Cliff  Top,  from  which  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  views  in  lower  Wharfedale  is  obtained.  The  perspec- 
tive of  this  scene  presents  a  varied  composition,  embracing  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  added  to  which  are  its  rich  pastoral  and  fertile  beauty.  It  is 
truthfully  named  the  garden  of  England.  In  front  of  this  scene  let  us  rest, 
gazing  on  its  beauties  as  the  golden  sunlight  and  dark  shadows  alternately 
chase  each  other  across  the  vale,  and  take  a  retrospective  glance  over  the 
country  we  are  penetrating.  In  front  and  around  us  is  a  district  whose 
master  hand  was  somewhat  different  from  that  we  have  just  left.  We  are 
now  in  the  Norse  land  of  the  ninth  and  the  following  centuries. 

From  the  north  bank  at  Thorparch,  Walton,  and  Wetherby,  hither  we 
find  abundant  traces  of  men  whose  motherland  was  Norway,  with  its  fiords 
and  hills  of  snow  ;  men  accustomed  to  the  storms  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  music 
of  the  wild  northern  seas.  No  weaklings  these  men,  neither  were  they 
nursed  in  the  lajD  of  luxury  ;  they  were  men  who  ate  well,  drank  deeply, 
fought  well  and  made  merry,  believing  that  on  the  morrow  they  might  die. 
In  wrestling  with  death  and  indolence,  none  were  greater  than  they.  From 
Wetherby  they  pushed  their  township  east  to  Walton,  and  north  to  Kirk 
Deighton  ;  the  Wharfe  forming  the  southern  boundary.  The  road  that  led 
them  through  the  woods  into  Deighton,  they  called  after  their  own  fashion, 
Deighton-gate,  and  the  name  remains  to  the  present  day. 

Following  the  Wharfe  and  the  southern  and  south-western  fringe  of  the 
parish  of  Spofforth,  the  supremacy  of  the  Norsemen  is  conspicuous.  Away 
on  the  hills  to  the  north  rises  the  boldest  bluff  yet  met  with,  at  Skerry  Grange 
('skera,'  'scar,')— the  steep,  precipitous  rock,  two  hundred  and  eight  feet  by  the 
ordnance  datum,  the  watershed  and  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Spofforth,  the 
point  beyond  which  the  Angle  did  not  penetrate.     Then  we  have  Kereby  on 
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the  top  of  the  hill,  and  Wetherby  their  lower  residence,  on  the  river  opposite 
Harewood  is  Morcar  Hill,  and  High  and  Low  Barrowby,  Swinden,  and 
Nabb  Hill  ;  Nabb  meaning  a  hill  in  itself,  beyond  which  rises  Healthwaite 
Hill  (three  hundred  and  fifty  feet),  then  Wescoe  Hill  and  RifFa,  both  of 
which  bears  a  Norseman's  name.  Just  to  the  north  lies  Huby — Hubba's 
town.  Hubba  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  Norse  invasion  of  870. 
A  strange  interest  centres  round  these  half-wild  Berserkers,  who  ruled  the 
seas,  and  discovered  America  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Columbus ;  and 
lastly,  but  one  of  the  chief  settlements,  conies  Kirkby  Overblow. 
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[A.  ^iiiioit. 
THE   VALLEY  OF   THE   WHAREE   FROM   ARTHINGTON   TO  OTLEY. 

The  above  succession  of  townships  coni})rehends  the  whole  ridge,  rising 
up  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  This  ridge  and  the  dee^j  valley,  a 
wilderness  of  wood,  fen  and  river,  a  krra  i)icogiiifa^  helped  to  sta}'  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  dividing  line  between  the  invader  and 
Celt,  until  the  time  of  Hubba,  when  the  Norseman  made  his  power  felt. 
Thus  we  find  on  the  Wharfe  side  of  the  parishes  of  Spoffbrth  and  Kirkby 
Overblow  stretching  from  Wetherby  to  the  Washburn,  nearly  all  the  place- 
names  are  of  Norse  derivation,  and   between  the  Nidd  and  the  Crimple, 
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chiefly  Anglian.  It  remained  for  the  Norman  Percy,  in  the  twelfth  centur>-, 
to  place  his  fist  npon  both  sides,  and  to  make  himself  virtual  master  of 
Wharfedale  on  its  northern  side.  And  now  we  may  resume  our  journey 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  men  in  whose  footsteps  we  are  treading. 
Before  doing  so,  it  would  be  well  to  look  again  on  the  magnificent  scene  to 
be  viewed  from  our  standpoint  at  Cliff  Top. 

Miles  away,  the  silvery  winding  course  of  the  old  Wharfe  can  be  seen 
flowing  through  copses,  corn-land,  and  pasture  that  fringe  its  snake-like 
course.  Hamlets  most  rural  rest  by  old  green  lanes,  rich  in  the  profusion 
of  wild  nature,  fern  and  bramble  intermingling  with  waving  grass  and 
sweet  briar ;  pleasant  villages,  the  homes  of  men  w^ho  toil  and  moil,  whose 
yellow  and  whitewashed  sides  blend  in  harmony  with  thatched  roofs  and 
moss-grown  tiles,  and  take  the  eye,  integrated  like  a  well-composed  picture. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  stands  defiant  the  time-scarred  ruin  of 
Harewood,  backed  by  the  glories  of  park  and  woodland;  behind  are  the  hills 
of  Bramhope ;  further  the  rugged  sides  and  long  vistas  of  chevin  stretching 
beyond  Otley  and  the  heights  and  moors  above  Ilkley.  On  our  right,  over- 
looking the  vale,  stands  the  massive  tower  of  Kirkby  Church,  and  westward 
of  the  river  AlmscliflPs  giant  rock ;  the  old  name  of  Orm's  cliff  should 
replace  the  misnomer,  whose  existence  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  origin  of 
the  name.  Further  still,  the  sweet  vale  through  which  the  Washbourne 
merrily  winds  its  course,  whilst  miles  beyond,  hill  towers  above  hill,  until 
the  vision  is  lost  in  the  far  distance  amid  the  rocks  and  fells  of  Craven. 

Before  proceeding  to  Kirkby  Overblow  let  us  turn  aside  to  Kereby,  a 
township  bearing  evidence  of  great  antiquity,  and  consequent  occupation. 
It  comprises  the  outlying  hamlets  of  Chapel  Hill  and  Netherby.  That 
Kereby  was  a  strong  Norse  settlement,  and  previously  a  Celtic  settlement, 
there  are  abundant  proofs ;  of  the  former  people,  its  name,  with  others,  speaks 
in  forcible  language.  In  February,  1903,  during  our  visit  to  Michael  Stead's 
farm  (Wharfe  Spring  Brewery),  we  noticed  in  his  garden  five  portions  of 
British  millstones,  three  upper  and  two  lower  stones.  The  nether-stones 
are  not  often  found,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  not  being  perforated  they  are 
thrown  aside  and  used  in  building.  Within  tw^o  miles  of  this  spot  we  counted 
not  less  than  twelve  querns,  which  is  strong  proof  of  early  populous  occupa- 
tion of  this  place.  The  nearest  water-mill  is  over  two  miles  distant.  This, 
and  the  many  querns  to  be  seen  strewn  about  the  district,  may  mean  that 
grinding  by  hand  had  been  kept  up  far  into  Norman  times. 
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Mr.  Stead's  farm  stands  on  what  is  donbtless  the  oldest  occupied  plot 
in  the  district,  being  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  such  as  the  Britons 
generally  chose,  which  could  easily  be  made  defensible.  A  high  plateau  over- 
looking on  two  sides  the  steep  banks  of  the  Wharfe,  landward  is  cut  off 
by  a  ravine  which  shelves  sharply  down  to  the  river.  The  uneven  surface 
of  the  plateau  shows  evident  signs  of  having  at  some  distant  date  contained 
many  buildings,  which  we  might  venture  to  assume  points  to  the  first  settle- 
ment wdiicli  the  Norsemen  gained  in  this  district. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  WHARFE  FROM  CLIFF  TOP  LOOKING  WEST. 

Here,  on  a  shelf  of  the  bank,  is  a  fine  well  of  water,  that  according  to 
oral  tradition  was  formerly  a  shrine  or  wishing-well.  Its  situation  is  most 
romantic,  and  the  effect  of  the  scene  to  be  viewed  from  hence,  to  anyone 
in  the  least  susceptible  to  such  things  in  nature,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
marked  influence  on  the  mind.  To  this  spot  at  feast  time  in  the  old  days, 
the  country  girls  in  gay  attire  with  bright  buckles  on  their  shining  slippers 
tripped  with  their  swains  down  to  the  ancient  well,  and  in  one  brief  day  of 
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blissfiil  ecstasy  confessed  their  ardent  wishes,  and  dreamed  of  that  romance  of 
love,  which,  probably  in  many  instances,  never  came  into  their  life.  Ah,  well, 
we  must  not  reflect  on  what  might  have  been!  The  old  spring  now  gives  its 
water  towards  the  brewing  of  good  Yorkshire  ale  at  Michael  Stead's  brew- 
ery adjoining. 

The  views  down  the  silvery  windings  of  the  Wharfe  to  Wood  Hall,  and 
along  the  opposite  bank  to  Harewood,  are  uncommonly  fine.  In  the  old 
days  the  district  was  noted  for  its  wise  men — witches  and  planet-rulers. 

There  was  found  in  Farmer  Stead's  garden,  three  feet  below  the  surface, 
in  the  year  1845,  ^  very  curious  yellow  stone  bottle,  filled  with  charms  for 
use  in  witchcraft — pins,  needles,  human  hair,  portions  of  finger  nails,  and 
brimstone,  etc.  Jinny  PuUen,  who,  about  a  centur}'  ago,  lived  in  Rattenrawe, 
held  great  repute  amongst  her  neighbours  for  witchcraft ;  horses,  the  Kere- 
byites  say,  would  tremble  when  passing  her.  She  was  seldom  to  be  seen  by 
day,  but  her  windows  were  illuminated  far  into  the  hours  of  the  night.  She 
must  indeed  have  been  a  person  possessed  of  some  secret  power,  for  we 
are  told  she  usually  crossed  the  Wharfe  in  a  sieve,  or,  as  the  local  gossips 
say,  in  a  cinder  riddle,  and  the  higher  and  stormier  the  river,  the  better  she 
could  sail  in  her  strange  craft. 

Kereby  possessed  a  few  singular  characters  in  the  past.  Paul  PuUan 
had  a  curious  trait :  he  never  missed  a  funeral.  In  due  course  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  that  Paul  PuUan  was  to  be  bidden  to  all  funerals.  Paul,  who 
was  a  shiftless  sort  of  a  fellow,  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  ;  for  years  he 
courted  Betty  Marston,  a  lady  with  a  small  property,  who  contributed 
liberally  to  the  building  of  the  Ranters'  Chapel.  Somehow  the  years  sped 
by  and  the  rite  of  love  was  not  consummated — Paul  and  Betty  never 
tied  the  nuptial  knot. 

The  building  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  an  event  remembered  for 
more  than  half-a-century.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  birth  rate  at  Kereby  during  that  year,  for  as  the  wheel  of 
time  turned,  and  the  people  of  the  district  were  discussing  their  ages,  their 
course  on  earth  was  generally  dated  from  "t'year  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built." 
x\t  length  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  people  in  Kereby  and  Netherby  had  their 
beginning  "t'year  chapel  was  built." 

The  winding  and  curious  angled  street  along  the  hill  side  contains 
rural  features  that  are  picturesque.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  grouping 
of  cattle  and  figures,  often  to  be  witnessed,  form  pleasant  glimpses  of  village 
life  ;  yet  the  place  seems  fast  falling  to  decay. 
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From  the  opposite  shore  the  yellow-washed  sides  of  the  cottages,  the 
rustic  thatch  and  moss-grown  tiles  clustering  with  ivy,  and  their  artistic 
conjuncture  seen  through  orchards,  form  a  very  pleasing  picture.  The  feast 
of  Kereby  in  olden  days  was  renowned,  being  the  meeting-place  of  the 
country  people  for  miles  around,  and  noted  for  the  pairing  of  the  sexes  ;  an 
old  saying  was  :  "  If  thee  wants  a  wife,  gang  te  Kereby  feast." 

"  Ktreb)-  feast  is  couiiug  ou, 
There'll  be  lasses  plenty, 
Some  ell  hev  kisses  twa  or  three, 
Others  they'll  hev  twenty." 

The  amenities  of  feminine  expectancy  seem  to  have  asserted  themselves 
here  with  real  bucolic  taste;  and,  from  the  form  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
from  an  early  period  ;  indeed,  not  unlikely  from  the  days  when  racial  differ- 
ences were  in  recognised  activity.  Either  the  Kereby  lasses  or  their 
defenders  have  had  a  seasonable  word  to  say  for  themselves  : 

"  A  wife  'at's  won  at  Kereby  feast 
Is  not  so  sure  to  please  ye; 
But  one  'at  comes  fra  Harrod-fair 
Is  sure  enough  to  tease  }e." 

Which  in  the  way  of  retort  leaves  the  Kereby  damsels  either  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  or  splendidly  championed. 

Connected  with  the  fords  at  Netherby  and  Carthick  are  several  ac- 
counts of  death  by  drowning.  In  bygone  times  the  bridges  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  consequently  the  fording-place  was  in  daily  use  when  the 
state  of  the  river  would  permit. 

There  is  still  a  portion  of  the  old  Pack  Horse  Lane  in  evidence,  which 
of  old  led  by  way  of  Stockton  Farm  from  the  south  to  the  Netherby  Ford. 
Another  old  way  came  from  Bardsey  and  Keswick  to  Carthick  Ford.  Except 
when  the  Wharfe  was  at  low  water  there  was  always  a  certain  amount  of 
danger  in  crossing.  On  dark  nights  these  fording-places  were  very  lonesome 
spots,  and  those  who  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  any  sudden  rising  of 
the  waters  (to  which  the  Wharfe  is  treacherously  inclined)  would  have  little 
chance  of  gaining  assistance. 

The  following  story  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "  He  that  is 
born  to  be  drowned  will  never  be  hanged."  One  of  the  best  swimmers  in 
Kereby  was  Jim  Dale  ;  of  this  fact  Jim  was  notably  proud,  for  he  was  always 
boasting  of  his  skill  in  this  branch  of  culture.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  lay  on  the  ground  and  imitate  the  movements  of  a  frog,  and  thus 
demonstrate    to   his   audience   his   thorough  knowledge  of  the  fine  art  of 
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swimming.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  one  evening  whilst  attempting  to  ford  the 
Wharfe,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  hobgoblin  or  '  water  kelpie.'  This  water  fiend 
o-enerally  presented  itself  to  the  belated  traveller  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
shago-y-iiaired  pony  near  to  some  well-known  crossing-place  on  the  banks 
of  a  river.  Bnt  woe  to  the  traveller  who,  to  escape  the  discomfort  of 
getting  a  wetting,  unsnspicionsly  monnted  the  supposed  steed  !    It  instantly 
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sprang  with  a  wild  shriek  of  laughter  into  the  deepest  whirlpool,  without 
giving  its  human  victim  any  chance  of  dismounting.  Whether  Jim  fell  a 
prey  to  this  demon  steed  will  never  be  known;  his  body  was  afterwards 
discovered  some  distance  down  the  river. 

About  half  a  century  ago  there  lived  at  Cliff  House,  locally  '  Hempas 
Slack,'  or  '  Rompas  Pompas,'  Kereby,  one  Godfrey  Long,  a  well-known 
character  and  noted  cattle-dealer,  w4io  also  was  unfortunately  drowned 
whilst  attempting  to  ford  the  Wharfe  at  the  old  crossing-place.  Connected 
with  his  death  hangs  a  weird  ghost  story.  In  this  instance  the  kelpie  could 
not  have  beguiled  him,  for  Long  was  mounted,  unless  its  tempting  neigh 
had  deceived  his  steed  and  led  it  into  deep  water.     Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
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was  at  that  time  a  seer  in  Kereby,  who  foretold  the  coming  of  any  calamity. 
For  instance,  this  seer  told  Michael  Stead's  ploughman  one  day  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  horoscope  a  presage  of  disaster  concerning  him,  and,  sure  enough, 
next  day  the  poor  man  was  run  over  by  the  wheels  of  a  cart  and  seriously 
injured.  Who  can  gainsay  such  foreknowledge  ?  Now  to  this  seer  un- 
fortunately the  wraith  of  Godfrey  Long  passed  previous  to  his  death ; 
and  afterwards  on  dark,  dree  nights,  the  good  people  of  Kereby  were 
often  alarmed  by  his  ghost  wandering  about  the  precincts  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage.  Ofttimes  the  horses  in  the  dead  man's  stable  were  found, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  in  a  state  of  tremor  and  excitement ;  sometimes 
the  sound  of  a  whip  and  the  stamping  and  snorting  of  cattle  were  heard  ; 
and  the  horses,  which  the  farmer  had  to  turn  out  from  his  bed  to  pacify, 
were  white  with  foam — it  was  the  restless  spirit  of  the  dead  man  (our 
informant  said)  who  had  been  goading  them  with  whip.  So  this  state  of 
things  continued  more  or  less  imtil  a  very  God-fearing  person  took  the 
house,  on  which  the  ghost  ceased  from  its  nocturnal  wanderings. 

'Tis  a  pleasant  walk  along  the  footpath  by  the  river  bank  to  Harewood 
Bridge.  About  midway  between  Netherby  and  Dunkeswick  is  Low 
Barrowby.  Starting  from  Kereby  for  Kirkby  Overblow,  by  way  of  the  cliff 
top,  we  pass  Morcar's  Hill,  where,  in  pre-Conquest  times,  is  reputed  to  have 
stood  a  stronghold  of  the  Jarls  of  Northumbria  :  the  site  is  admirably  chosen. 
The  antiquity  of  the  place  is  undoubted,  but  of  the  fabric  itself  not  a  vestige 
remains.  Adjoining  this  spot  has  evidently  been  a  ring-fence  and  ditch,  en- 
closing some  thirty  or  forty  acres ;  to  careful  observers  there  are  many  signs 
of  the  stronghold  having  stood  on  this  spot ;  and  much  land  in  Wharfedale, 
previous  to  the  Conquest,  belonged  to  the  powerful  Earls  of  Northumbria. 

During  the  last  generation  preceding  the  Conquest,  three  great  jarls, 
who  were  distinguished  in  Northumbria,  held  this  as  one  of  their 
principal  strongholds.  The  first  and  most  powerful  figure  stands  Siward, 
a  mighty  warrior  and  worthy  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  sea-kings. 
This  jarl  reinstated  Prince  Malcolm  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and 
conquered  Macbeth  in  a  great  battle  near  Birnam  Wood,  in  passing 
through  which  each  soldier  of  the  Northumbrian  army  cut  down  a  branch 
and  carried  it  in  front,  causing  the  sentinel  at  the  castle  to  report  that  the 
wood  of  Birnam  was  approachiug.  The  earl  died  at  York  in  1055  •  ^^^^  great 
ambition  was  not  to  die  in  bed  like  ordinary  men,  but  amidst  the  storm 
of  battle.  W^ith  the  war  cry  of  his  Viking  ancestors  ringing  in  his  imagin- 
JUiWe  ears,  and  calling  for  his  armour,  he  was  equipped  as  for  conflict,  and 
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SO  met  the  enemy  of  all  mortals — death !    He  was  buried,  with  much  splen- 
dour, in  the  monastery  of  Galmanho,  near  the  walls  of  the  city  of  York. 

Jari,  Siward's  Death. 

"Gird  me  my  trusty  armour  on,  "  Let  me  meet  the  silent  conqueror  now, 

It  is  meet  that  I  thus  should  die ;  In  a  chieftain's  warlike  pride, 

Bring  me  the  arms  I  loved  to  wield.  With  my  trusted  armour  girded  on, 

And  shout  the  wild  battle-cry.  And  the  good  sword  by  my  side." 

On  the  death  of  Siward  the  earldom  came  into  the  possession  of  Tosti, 
son  of  the  powerful  Godwin,  and  brother  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
Harold.  With  the  memory  of  the  kind  and  noble  earl  still  in  their  minds, 
the  Northumbrians  could  ill  brook  a  ruler  who  violated  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms, so  they  expelled  him,  appointing  Morcar,  a  brother-in-law  of  Harold, 
his  successor.  From  this  powerful  earl  the  castle,  which  stood  at  this 
spot,  received  its  name,  in  whose  memon,'  tradition  still  lingers  around 
this  hill. 

In  our  path  to  Kirkby  we  pass  Barrowby  Grange,  its  name  speaking 
of  Viking  associations  and  its  appearance  of  old  time,  of  which  the  querns 
we  noticed  are  a  sufficient  and  silent  testimony.  From  hence  a  few  mintites' 
brisk  walking  brings  us  to  Kirkby,  or,  to  give  it  its  full  and  ver}^  emphatic 
distinction,  Kirkby  Overblow. 

Kirkby  Overblow  is  situated  on  the  high  ridge  of  land  running  east- 
wards from  the  moors,  and  forming  the  division  of  the  two  river  basins, 
Nidd  and  Wharfe. 

The  church  is  in  a  ver}'  conspicuous  position,  and  is  Perpendicular, 
with  a  grand  embattled  tower,  and  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
background  of  dark  elm,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  Adjoin- 
ing is  a  most  picturesque  rectory,  embowered  in  leafage  and  clustering  ivy. 

The  place-name — Kirkby  Overblow — is  the  coinage  of  two  different 
races.  The  Angle  knew  its  site  as  the  Of  re  Lowe — 'the  edge  of  the  hill,' 
— looked  at,  we  may  presume,  from  his  standpoint  at  Harewood.  The  Celt 
would  love  such  a  station  for  his  religious  purposes,  and  had  probably  a 
church  there.  When  the  Norseman  succeeded  him,  he  distinguished  the 
spot  where  a  residence  was,  as  the  Kirk-bi^  which  was  also  on  the  ofre  lowe,  so 
the  full  designation  became,  '  the  church-place  on  the  edge  of  the  hill.' 
Among  the  many  corruptions  the  word  has  had  to  endure,  perhaps  its  wonst 
was  that  of  '  ore  blowers ' — a  mutilation  as  arrant  as  that  which  has  caused 
Dr.  Whitaker  to  deduce  the  name  of  Harewood  from  the  '  wood  of  hares,'  is 
to  declare  that  metal  was  smelted  at  Kirkby  'in  the  Roman  days.' 
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The  church  was  of  extraordinary  dignity,  an  ancient  rectory  belonging 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Percys.  On  the  5th  November,  1362,  at  the  suppli- 
cation and  submission  of  Sir  Richard  Tempest,  and  William  de  Newport, 
rector  of  Spofforth,  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry  Lord  Percy ;  and  also  7th 
November,  1362,  at  the  submission  of  Robert  de  Ede,  then  rector  of  the 
church,  made  to  the  ordination  of  John,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  by  virtue 
of  the  king's  license  obtained  on  this  account ;  it  was  appointed  that  Robert 
de  Ede,  and  all  his  successors,  should  be  called  Provosts  of  that  church,  and 
should  have  all  care  of  souls  of  the  parishioners  thereof,  and  receive  and 
dispose  of  all  the  fruits  and  profits  thereof,  to  be  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
church,  and  bear  all  burdens  pertaining  to  it. 

There  shall  be  four  fit  chaplains  to  celebrate  masses  and  other  divine  offices  in 
the  church  forever  in  the  subsequent  form— one  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York,  bear- 
ing the  name,  state,  and  habit  of  one  of  the  parsons  of  the  church,  amongst  whom  he 
shall  be  present  at  divine  offices,  celebrated  therein  for  the  souls  of  the  Archbishops, 
and  of  Lord  Henry  de  Percy  and  of  Mary,  his  consort,  their  progenitors  and  successors. 
The  other  three  chaplains  shall  celebrate  in  Kirkby  church  on  Sundaj',  one  shall  cele- 
brate the  office  of  the  da}',  the  second  the  mass  of  Holy  Trinity,  the  third  for  the  souls 
of  the  said  Henry  and  Mar}'  deceased,  and  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  Alnwick.  A 
service  shall  ^Iso  be  performed  in  each  of  the  succeeding  week  days. 

In  recompense  of  the  damage  done  to  the  cathedral  church  of  York  b\- 
this  appropriation,  which  by  a  'conjul'  custom  used  to  receive  the  fruits  of 
this  church  during  its  vacancy,  the  Archbishop  ordained  that  the  Provost  for 
the  time  being  do  pay  to  him  and  his  successors  the  yearly  pension  of  twenty 
shillings,  and  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  fifteen  shillings  yearly  at  Pentecost 
and  Martinmas,  by  equal  portions.  The  Lydeleys  of  Stainburn  had  their 
burial-place  in  the  churchyard. 

The  parish  of  Kirkby  Overblow  consists  of  five  townships — Kereby, 
Sicklinghall,  North  Rigton,  and  Stainburn — and  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  Parish  Church  were  formerly  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  except 
for  heating  of  the  church,  bread,  wine,  and  court  fees.  To  these,  Stainburn 
did  not  contribute,  having  services  of  its  own  to  provide  for.  The  paying  of 
equal  shares  by  the  separate  townships  was  not  an  equitable  one,  for  as  a 
rule  the  larger  townships  could  raise  their  quota  by  a  penny  rate,  the  smaller 
ones  could  only  raise  theirs  by  nearly  twice  that  amount ;  of  course,  as  might 
be  expected,  this  system  caused  much  unpleasantness  and  bickering.  In  1746 
Sicklinghall  refused  to  pay;  there  was  trouble  with  Stainburn  on  this  account 
in  1809-1845  and  again  in  1865.  The  very  old  men  of  twelve  years  ago 
could  distinctly  remember  the  farmers,  who  lived  two  or  three  miles  away 
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from  the  cluircli,  coming  on  Sundays  to  service  on  horseback,  their  wives 
riding  pilHon.  Most  country  churches  have  some  characteristic  feature 
and  historic  association,  treasured  in  most  instances  with  veneration  and 
religious  zeah 

The  interior  of  the  church,  looking  from  the  chancel  to  the  west,  has  a 
narrow  though  compact  aspect.     The  mural  tablets  are  its  chief  features  of 

interest.  There  is  a  memorial  slab,  on 
which  are  carved  the  hammer  and 
cross  of  the  Hammertons.  It  has  a 
cross  in  the  centre  of  the  slab,  nearly  its 
entire  length  decorated  with  cusps  ; 
round  the  top  limbs  there  are  two 
shields,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cross, 
one  shield  has  the  Hammerton  Arms, 
three  hammers,  one  and  two,  the  other 
has  a  bend  sinister  (token  of  illegiti- 
macy) with  five  fusils,  three  and  two. 
The  Percys  bore  five  fusils.  The 
Plumptons,  who  were  under  the  Percys, 
bore  the  same  arms  with  the  addition 
of  an  escallop  on  each  fusil.  A  pedigree 
of  the  Plumptons  states.  Sir  William 
Plumpton,  1 404- 1 480,  had  two  bastard 
sons,  one  William  lived  at  Kirkby 
Overblow ;  Sir  William  also  had  a 
daughter  who  married  a  Hammerton, 
so  we  may  aver  it  is  a  Plumpton  me- 
morial. (For  a  full  descriptive  account 
of  Sir  William  Plumpton  and  his  secret 
marriage  to  Joan  Winteringham  and 
its  sequel,  see  the  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer's 
History  of  the  Plitiiiptoiis  in  Horsfall 
Turner's  Ilkley.) 


TOMB   COVER  OF   THE   HAMMERTONS. 


There  is  a  north  transept,  formerly  a  chapel,  where  the  lord  of  the 
manor  sat ;  in  the  wall  is  a  recess  like  a  piscina.  The  mural  tablet  of 
Myles  Dodson  is  on  the  north  wall,  his  coat-of-arms  is  on  it,  the  same 
coat,  hatched  in  colours,  is  carved  on  the  fireplace  at  Low  Hall. 
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MYIvES   DODSON,  ESQ.,  68  years  of  AGE,  a  man 
FEARING  God,  charitable  to  the  poor,  a  peace 

MAKER  AMONGST   HIS    NEIGHBOURS.         HE    DYED 

THE  19TH  Sept.,  1657,  the  owner  of  Low 
Haix,  and  is  here  interred. 

Amongst  the  mural  tablets  is  one  in  memory  of  the  Codringtons,  1797. 

Rev.  Chas.  Cooper,  D.D.,  rector  for  thirty  years,  died  1804,  and  William 

Bethel,    D.D.,    rector   for   thirty-eight   years,    died    MDCLXXXV.      The 
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THE  church,  kirkby  overblow. 


recrister  commences  in  the  early  davs  of  Oiieen  Bess.  A  list  of  rectors  ot 
this  church  is  in  print,  beginning  with  Dom  Widell  Brettegate,  1243— but 
doubtless  there  was  a  church  on  this  site  long  before  this  date. 

The  north  wall  contains  a  rough  finished  entrance  now  walled  up, 
bearing  the  impress  of  great  age.  In  Norman  days  this  was  known  as  the 
excommunicating  or  devil's  door  ;  any  person  receiving  that  dread  sentence 
was  turned  out  of  the  church  by  this  door. 

Q 
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The  church  has  of  late  years  undergone  complete  restoration ;  a  few 
years  ago  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire.  In  the  north  transept  are 
two  thirteenth-century  windows  in  the  middle  pointed  style,  and  the  old 
piscina. 

The  tongue  of  the  Viking  is  not  yet  dead  in  this  district,  and  when  this 
church  and  Harewood  Castle  were  reared  it  was  the  j^revailing  speech. 
When  the  Rector  of  Kirkby  preaches  he  may  know  that  the  walls  which 
echo  his  words  have  marked  the  whole  change  in  it  from  the  language  of 
the  Sagas  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  if  forecast  be 
right,  which  will  prevail  henceforward  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  following  interesting  items  are  from  the  old  Registers  : — 

1743 — Paid  to  Abraham  Bradley,  in  taking  care  of  dogs,  cue  year. 
1759— John  Bradley,  in  whipping  dogs. 
1794— Michael's  dog  bill. 
1795— Bill  for  tending  dogs. 
1796 — For  making  the  dogs  yell. 

The  reason  for  such  payment  was  through  the  custom  of  farmers  and 
shepherds  bringing  their  dogs  along  with  them  to  church,  some  of  which 
generally  managed  to  creep  in  unseen,  and  at  times  would  get  np  a  quarrel 
and  interrupt  the  service ;  and  when  expelled  from  the  interior  the  fight 
would  often  be  resumed  in  the  churchyard  with  the  addition  of  another  half- 
score  dogs  joining  in  the  fray ;    hence  the  payment  to  the  dog-whipper.* 

Near  the  south  door  in  the  churchyard  is  an  antique  fragment  of  a  shaft, 
whether  the  remains  of  an  earlier  cross  or  a  later  sundial  is  a  question ; 
carved  on  the  stone  near  its  base  are  the  letters  J.W.,  which  appear  to  be 
the  initials  of  an  eighteenth  century  churchwarden,  a  liberal  donor  to  the 
church.  The  initials  on  the  stone  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  age  of  the 
relic,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  most  ancient  in  the  churchyard.  The  sun- 
dial, which  forms  a  striking  feature,  is  now  placed  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
tower  and  bears  the  date  1798.  On  the  tower  is  an  inscription  in  Latin, 
which  translated  runs  : — "  Charles  Cooper,  rector  of  this  parish,  took  care 

*  Kirkb}-  Wharfe,  171 1,  paid  to  Thomas  Pawson  for  awakening  those  who  sleep  in 
church,  and  whipping  dogs  out  of  it,  four  shillings. 

Si,EEPiNG  IN  Church. — On  the  i7lh  of  April,  1725,  John  Rudge  bequeathed  twenty 
shillings  a  year  to  the  parish  of  Trysull,  vStafford,  to  fee  a  poor  man  to  go  about  the  church 
and  keep  the  people  awake.  Less  liberal,  Richard  Dovej',  of  Farmcote,  gave  eight  shillings 
to  another  parish  for  the  same  purpose;  while  in  Cheshire  the  churchwarden  performed 
this  duty.  As  late  as  thirty  years  ago,  a  wand,  forked  at  one  end  so  as  to  catch  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  was  employed;  but,  more  gallanth',  in  another  place  a  fox's  brush  was  at  one 
end  for  the  ladies,  while  the  hard  end  was  applied  to  the  men  ! 
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that  this  falling  tower  should  be  restored,   1781."     A  swarm  of  bees  have 
taken  up  their  abode  beneath  the  sundial,  and  have  been  tenants  for  the 
past  four  years.    The  tombstones  contain  many  curious  epitaphs.    One  to  the 
memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Swale,  of  Swindon,  says: — 
Here  embodied  in  the  dust  I  ije.    Reader, 

MISTAKE   me   not,   IT  IS   NOT   I,    IT   IS  MV   DUST 

THAT   IN   THIS   DUST   REMAINS; 

MY   BETTER   PART  THE   HEAVEN   OF   HEAVEN   CONTAINS. 

The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Handcock,  formerly  rector  of 
Spofiforth,  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Jonathan  James  Toogood,  M.A  ,  who  was 
rector  here  and  at  Spofiforth  for  a  great  number  of  years.  On  or  near  the 
rectory  (beautified  with  its  surrounding  of  leafage)  has,  in  the  Norseman's 
time,  stood  the  hall  or  '  by'r'  of  the  chieftain  who  held  sway  in  this  district. 

From  the  church  tower  can  be  obtained  wonderful  panoramic  views  of 
the  vales  of  the  Ouse,  Derwent,  Nidd,  and  Wharfe.  The  church  and  town 
of  Selby,  with  York's  stately  minster,  stand  out  clear  and  distinct — Knares- 
borough's  hoary  ruin  and  tapering  spire,  crumbling  strongholds,  village 
hamlets,  farmsteads,  shining  river,  and  glimmering  pool.  The  view  from 
the  churchyard,  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea  level,  looking 
down  the  half-circled  amphitheatre-like  slope  over  the  interesting  landscape 
to  the  silvery  line  of  the  Wharfe,  the  air  freshened  by  sweeping  over  the 
miles  of  meadow  grass,  trees,  and  hedgerows,  from  whence  come  the  crake 
of  the  landrail  and  call  of  the  cuckoo,  is  a  dream  of  Arcadia,  or  of 
nature's  sweetest  opera.  To  the  east  and  west  the  high  ridge  cuts  the 
sky-line  and  shuts  in  the  valley.  But  on  a  soft  June  night  this  scene  is 
more  than  beautiful.  A  mysterious  enchantment  pervades  the  entire  land- 
scape, which  spreads  before  us  suffused  in  natural  loveliness  like  some 
fabled  dreamland  of  old.  From  the  south  side  and  west  end  of  the 
churchyard  there  is  a  fine  panorama  over  the  old  forest  countr}-,  with 
Ormscliffe  uprearing  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  road,  sinuously  twining 
in  and  out,  leads  the  eye  to  the  natural  and  perfect  composition  of  the  picture. 

Near  to  the  churchyard  entrance  is  a  triangular  patch  to  grass  known 
as  Stocks  Hill,  where  formerly  the  evildoers  had  their  legs  placed  in 
bondage. 

Resting  near  the  churchyard  wall  is  an  interesting  link  of  antiquity  (St. 
Helen's  Well),  to  which  in  the  old  days  the  primitive  folk  were  wont  to 
wend  their  footsteps,  for  its  mineral  and  healing  virtues  were  of  great  repute, 
and  its  proximity  to  the  church  would  add  to  its  sanctity  and  sacred  fame. 
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It  is  now  put  into  excellent  repair,  walled  round  and  cleansed,  under  the 
care  of  the  County  Council,  who  probably  see  in  the  refreshing  waters  of 
this  never-failing  spring  of  St.  Helen's,  a  supply  in  times  of  drought. 

There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  these  superstitions  and  customs  of 
the  past.     For  instance,  that  charming  old  English  sweet-smelling  plant, 


[Owen  Bo7ven. 
A  GI.IMPSE  OVER  THE  OI,D  FOREST  COUNTRY  FROM  THE  WEST  SIDE 
OF  KIRKBY,   AI^MSCUFF  IN   THE   DISTANCE. 

rosemaiy,  was  in  great  request  for  placing  in  coffins  at  the  laying-out  of  the 
dead  as  a  token  of  remembrance,  at  this  and  other  villages.  It  was  also 
strewn  on  the  ground  before  village  brides  on  their  return  from  the  altar; 
this  custom  lasted  far  into  the  last  century,  and  only  fell  into  disuse  from 
the  scarcity  of  the  sweet,  refreshing  plant.  Rosemary  Lane,  Tadcaster, 
received  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the  plant  in  its  vicinity. 

The  village  is  noted  for  its  horticultural  display  in  the  season  favour- 
able for  that  culture — a  most  creditable  pursuit  in  which  the  inhabitants 
take  the  keenest  interest.  In  summer  time  the  windows  are  ablaze  in  rich 
and  varied  bloom,   and  lend  a  pleasing  aspect  to  the  village  that  lingers  in 
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the  memory  of  the  stranger  after  many  days.  Kirkby  as  a  centre  of  an  in- 
teresting district,  and  with  many  other  attractions  in  close  proximity,  has 
little  or  no  accommodation  for  visitors,  otherwise  in  the  summer  season 
there  would  soon  be  a  yearly  influx  of  visitors. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


■SflhiJril;,-. 


Low  Hall. 

EOW  HALL,  standing  in  the  fields  just  to  the  north  of  Kirkby,  consists 
of  a  group  of  buildings,  the  original  and  the  present  residence,  the 
latter  now  renovated,  restored,  enlarged,  and  remodelled  entirely 
out  of  what  was  formerly  the  stabling  and  home  farm  of  the  original  hall. 
An  imposing  entrance  gate  pierces  the  boundary  wall ;  this  wall  has  also 
been  recently  renovated,  many  of  the  old  coping-stones,  which  had  been 
lost,  having  been  re- 
claimed. The  present 
proprietor  is  very 
anxious  to  make  the 
pristine  belongings 
complete  and  has  a 
keen  eye  to  every 
detail  in  the  renova- 
tion. The  old  material 
found  is  placed  where 
it  was  taken  from, 
where  deficiencies 
exist  they  are  made 
good  with  work  follow- 
ing the  original  style. 
The  entrance  o^ate 
opens  to  a  spacious 
court  nearly  square  in 
plan  ;  looking  from 
this  gate  to  the  right 
is  the  new  residence,  formerly  the  stables.  The  old  Manor  Hall  is 
immediately  opposite,  to  the  left,  the  inner  gate  entrance  is  equally  quaint 
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and  cliarmin^^  with  the  outer  one.  A  small  court  fronts  the  old  hall,  which 
is  of  two  stories.  The  old  builders  liked  elbow  room  and  ignored  lateral 
pressure,  which  thrusts  everything  upwards,  but  built  outward,  right  and 
left.  The  entrance  door  is  a  very  interesting  type,  the  old  fastenings  still 
remain.  A  deep  mortise  socket  is  cut  into  the  thick  stonework,  into 
which  is  thrust  the  oaken  batten  to  secure  the  door.  The  same  system  of 
barring  is  represented  on  the  other  door.  The  panelling  in  the  passage 
is  original  work,  the  colour,  a  dark,  rich,  warm  brown,  with  robust  mould- 
ings, recess  panelling,  and  the  fine  old  polish  which  time,  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  dusting  alone,  hath  done,  and  no  fumigation  or 
Vandyke  stain  or  varnish  could  do.  A  quaint  oak  staircase  leads  from  the 
hall  to  what  is  now  used  as  the  servants'  dormitory.  There  is  another  rare 
oak  panelled 
room,  similar 
work  to  the 
above  men- 
tioned, but 
the  exquisitely 
carved  frieze 
(figures  in 
subject  mat- 
ter), done  at  a 
period  when 
the  artists 
coloured  the 
hands  and 
faces,  was 
some  time  ago 
removed  to 
Wood  hall,  part 
of  which    got 
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dispersed  and  the  remainder  was  lately  lying  in  an  upper,  or  lumber  room 
at  Woodhall ;  it  ought  to  be  replaced  in  its  original  position  in  the  company 
of  mould  framing,  panelling,  and  all  the  elements  of  detail.  The  large  hall 
or  principal  room  is  also  coated  with  rare  dark  oak  panelling.  The  chief 
feature  in  this  room  is  the  fireplace,  adorned  by  a  richly  carved  coat-of- 
arms  in  alfo  relievo,  the  arms  of  a  former  holder  of  the  estate,  Dr.  Dodson, 
Bishop  of  Elphin— an  extinct  Irish  see.  There  was  one  Richard  Dodson, 
rector  of  Kirkby  Overblow,  1588-1615.     Besides  the  above,  on  either  side 
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of  the  Dodsoii  arms,  on  the  carved  fireplace,  are  two  other  coats-of-arms, 
one  of  which  is  a  puzzle  to  students  of  heraldry  from  the  number  of 
the  escallojDS.  How  forceful  are  the  associations  of  this  place  !  Here  one 
might  rest,  away  from  the  throng  and  bustle  of  the  mart,  the  incessant 
hum  of  the  voice  of  the  commercial  crowd,  and  reflect  that  in  the  past  the 
denizens  of  this  domicile  dwelt  in  troublous  times,  and  the  country  bled  with 
internal  strife.  Troopers  passing  from  centre  to  centre  would  drain  the 
cellar  of  its  richest  vintage,  and  the  larder  of  its  choicest  bits  ;  but  the 
hearth  sends  forth  its  glow  no  more  upon  the  glancing  steel,  the  hall  in  hale 
and  hoary  age  is  now  a  relic  only. 

Knaresborough  Forest. 

To  the  west  of  Kirkby  is  the  district  known  as  the  Knaresborough 
Forest,  which  has  been  a  reservation  from  time  unrecorded.  It  was  a  wild 
forest  region  during  the  Roman  occupation,  and  though  at  least  one  of  their 
'  streets'  passed  through  the  midst  of  it,  yet  the  domination  of  the  Roman 
was  rather  a  name  than  a  reality.  It  seems  to  have  remained  undis- 
puted practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Celts  (whose  memory  is  still  retained 
in  the  place-names)  until  the  advent  of  the  Norsemen,  when  the  Caer 
of  the  Briton  was  seized  by  the  invader  and  named  the  Caer-haugh  or 
haug'r,  the  hill  of  the  Caer,  which  was  afterwards  made  into  the  head  of 
their  wapentake,  and  which  in  the  change  of  speech  during  the  centuries 
has  been  altered  to  Claro.  Both  Celtic  and  Norse  names  still  muster  strongly 
in  the  forest ;  the  first  lingers  chiefly  in  the  names  of  its  prominent  features, 
the  latter  in  several  of  its  personal  names,  its  villages  and  hamlets — we 
might  instance  Huby  and  Ormscliffe. 

Suppose  we  stroll  two  miles  or  so  west  of  Kirkby  Overblow,  and  rest 
on  the  high  water-parting  dividing  the  Wharfe  and  Nidd  on  Follifoot 
ridge,  the  Folc-lega^  folk-land,  having  origin  and  purpose  the  similar  as  Folli- 
thwaite  in  Walton,  the  invasion  of  which  for  the  Priory  of  Sinningthwaite 
created  some  litte  disturbance.*  From  our  position  the  greater  portion  of 
the  old  forest  comes  within  our  survey.  Its  extent  can  be  better  realised 
when  we  learn  that  it  reached  from  the  confines  of  the  Wharfe  below 
Swindon  (opposite  to  Harewood)  to  the  high  moorland  about  Grimwith, 
north  of  the  Hebden  and  Pateley  road,  whilst  from  north  to  south  it  extended 

*  Follifoot — Folc-lega-fot,  the  '  foot'  or  bottom  of  the  folk  district — on  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest  of  Knaresborough  is  another  instance  of  ethnic  recognition.  Follifoot  is  in 
SpofTorth,  an  Angle  Woerthing,  touching  Crimple  and  the  '  foot '  of  the  forest,  where  the 
Celtic  tribes  were  permitted  to  remain  in  occupation. 
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from  the  north  side  of  the  Darley  Beck  by  Dacre  to  the  moorland  boundary 
of  the  townships  of  Farnley,  Askwith,  and  Denton  on  the  south.  So  we 
perceive  what  a  right  royal  chase  this  forest  of  Knaresborough  iij  olden  time 
has  been.  Let  us  here  contemplate  the  features  of  the  scene  before  us  for 
a  moment, 

'*  Crags,  kuolls,  and  mounds  confused,  hurled 

By  primeval  earthquake  shock, 

And  here  iu  random  ruin  killed." 

Ormscliffe  looms  grandly  forth  on  the  forest  landscape  like  some 
'  Titan'  flinging  his  grim  image  and  shadow  over  the  two  infant  tributaries 
of  the  Wharfe  and  Nidd,  which  rise  on  the  high  moorland  a  little  to  the 
west  of  it.  Most  things  have  strangely  changed  in  this  wide  tract :  kings, 
queens,  knights,  esquires,  and  yeomen  have  hunted  over  this  district,  and 
centuries  ago  have  been  laid  to  rest  beside  their  forebears.  The  old  forest 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  denuded  of  its  timber.  The  miles  of  dense 
undergrowth  which  barred  progress  through  the  long  years  has  now  given 
place  to  well-cultivated  farm-lands.  The  forest  homes  where  the  yeomen  and 
foresters  of  old  dwelt  are  rapidly  dwindling  away;  such  as  have  withstood 
the  corroding  tooth  of  time  speak  eloquently  of  past  days.  These  home- 
steads were  formed  of  a  stout  framework  of  oak-timber  from  foundation 
to  roof,  after  the  manner  of  the  earliest  Aryan  tents,  the  division  filled  in 
with  rubble  and  plaster,  and  a  roof  covering  of  thick  thatch.  They 
could  be  localised  by  the  aroma  of  turf  fires,  glowing  on  the  wide  open 
hearth,  and  the  blue  wreath  of  curling  smoke,  ascending  so  dreamily 
between  the  branches  into  the  clouds.  Yet,  through  all  the  varied  changes 
(living  or  otherwise)  during  the  hundred  generations  of  the  historic 
period  under  survey  (and  the  rapid  transformation  of  things  in  general),  the 
storms  and  sunshine  of  all  the  centuries  have  scarcely  altered  the  contour  of 
this  time-scarred  rock,  for  it  stands  to-day  unaltered,  a  genuine  feature 
of  wild  forest  scenery,  as  it  did  in  the  old  days,  when  Briton,  Roman,  Saxon, 
and  Northmen  turned  their  adoring  gaze  towards  it.  Time  was  when  the 
dim  aisles  of  the  forest  were  the  lair  of  wild  beasts  :  Wulfesclose,  Boar-holes, 
and  Barden  still  testify  to  the  former  presence  of  the  wolf,  bear,  and  wild 
boar,  whilst  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  red  deer  haunted  its  dim  recesses,  and 
kings  have  often  turned  aside  from  the  more  stern  realities  of  their  life 
to  hunt  in  this  chase,  and  men  almost  greater  than  kings  have  had  their 
home  in  this  ancient  reserve. 

The  Charter  of  the  Forest  made  at  Westminster,  1225,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Henry  III.,  and  confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  states  that  all  forests  which 
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the  king  had  afforested  should  be  viewed  by  good  and  lawful  men  ;  and  if 
he  had  made  any  forest  of  any  wood  more  than  his  own  demesne,  whereby 
the  owner  of  the  wood  had  hurt,  forthwith  it  should  be  disafforested ;  but  if 
the  king  had  made  of  his  own  wood,  then  it  should  remain  forest  to  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  have  the  same.  There  were  sixteen  articles  in 
the  great  Charter  of  Forest  rights,  but  neither  grants,  nor  pecuniary  aid  which 
the  king  received  (particularly  Henry  III.)  could  ensure  the  strict  observance 
of  the  Forest  Charter.  As  a  last  resource,  a  great  religious  ceremony  was 
held,  which  it  was  hoped  by  solemn  oaths  and  imprecations  would  affect  his 
conscience. 

At  this  great  Council,  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  king  at  Westminster, 
on  the  third  of  May,  1254,  a  ceremonial  was  prepared,  at  which  the  king 
was  present,  with  his  barons  and  prelates,  the  latter  in  pontificals,  and  hold- 
ing burning  tapers  in  their  hands.  The  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  the 
Forest  were  read  before  them.  They  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  every  one  who  should  thenceforth  violate  these  fun- 
damental laws.  They  threw  their  tapers  on  the  ground  and  exclaimed, 
"May  the  soul  of  every  one  who  incurs  these  sentences,  so  stink,  and  corrupt 
in  hell!"  The  king  added,  "So  help  me  God,  I  will  keep  all  these  articles, 
inviolate  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  as  I  am  a  knight,  as  I  am  a 
king,  crowned  and  anointed."  This  ceremony  was  of  little  avail,  Henry's 
conscience  was  relieved  by  the  dispensations  of  the  Pope,  and  he  died  regard- 
less of  his  subjects'  rights,  and  of  his  own  solemn  engagements. 

What  will  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  are  the  names  of  the  early 
dwellers  in  this  ancient  forest.  These  names  have  lasted  through  many 
generations,  and  several  of  the  holders  of  them  are  still  dwellers  within 
the  ancient  boundary ;  whilst  a  stalwart  array  of  others  have  wandered  to 
alien  shores,  and  have  helped  by  their  strength  of  character  and  will-power 
to  build  up  new  Constitutions;  some  have  toiled  in  backwoods,  others  in 
workshops,  hewiug  down  forests  or  building  ships,  reclaiming  virgin  soil  or 
distributing  merchandise  to  different  climes.  But  to  whatever  part  of  the 
world  destiny  may  have  called  these  sons  of  the  forest,  their  names 
will  last  as  a  memorial  of  the  old  stock  from  whence  they  sprang.  Such 
names  as  the  following — formerly  dwellers  in  the  forest — will  not  be 
extinguished  easily  : — Scriven,  Slingsby,  Fawks,  Palms,  l^endleys.  Bethel, 
Plumpton,  Ingilby,  Beckwith,  Thackwray,  Benson,  Clint,  Thornburgh, 
Fairfax,  Skaiflfe,  Hardisty,  Mareschal  (Marshall),  Stockdale,  Tankard, 
Faber,   Chaloner,   Wode    (Wood),    Robinson,   Redshawe,    Castley,    Alayn, 
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Parkinson,  Farnhill,  Thorp,  Ward,  Hill,  vStaveley,  Leniyn,  Demaine,  Lester, 
Knapton,  Colyer,  Bland,  Wright,  Nanson,  Tymball,  Greenhaigh,  Graver, 
Wescoe,  and  many  others.  The  above  are  the  best  known  names  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  forest  for  centuries  aeo. 


'fc)' 


Thoresby  and  others  have  held  that  the  timber  of  the  forest  was  used 
up  and  destroyed  by  reason  of  the  numbers  of  forges,  formerly  situated  with- 
in the  reserve.  According  to  the  records,  this  is  an  erroneous  supposition, 
for  there  were  only  three  or  at  most  four  furnaces  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
neither  can  the  charcoal  burner  be  held  responsible  for  the  destruction 
of  so  good  a  forest.  Some  antiquaries  have  converted  '  Overblow'  into 
'oreblowers,"  which  they  say  originated  from  the  many  forges  formerly  in 
this  district ;  all  of  which  guesses  are  wide  of  the  mark.  For  even  forgemen 
and  charcoal  burners  were  by  forest  laws  only  allowed  to  cut  down  old 
wood. 

The  charcoal  burners  were  a  wild,  lawless  set  of  men,  and  so  were  the 
potters,  a  race  akin  to  the  gipsies.  One  John  Colyer,  of  Stainburn,  with 
others,  was  fined  for  cutting  down  green  oak. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  the  wide  forest  came  to  be  denuded  of 
its  timber.  The  long  winters  called  for  an  abundance  of  fuel  to  burn,  and 
oak  trunks  of  large  size  were  in  great  request  for  the  panelling  of  rooms 
in  all  houses  of  any  rank.  The  cartwright  and  wheelwright  required  both 
oak  and  ash  for  their  trade.  The  arkwright  sought  out  the  finest  oaks  to 
make  into  bread  and  clothes  chests  and  presses  ;  in  his  way  he  was  an  artist, 
for  his  work  was  often  finely  carved,  and  many  old  oak  kists,  made 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  still  remain  in  the  forest  homesteads. 
Other  men  were  famed  for  their  craft  in  making  spinning  wheels  and  various 
other  utensils  of  utility  and  beauty.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  denudation 
of  the  old  forest  was  increase  of  its  population  and  the  demand  for  cultivable 
land  ;  farms  and  cottages  became  more  numerous  and  all  the  while  the 
forest  grew  thinner  and  thinner.  Yet  even  to-day,  from  many  points  of 
vantage,  it  still  retains  the  appearance  of  an  old  forest  region,  rich  in 
wild  wood  and  deep  recesses,  shady  dells  covered  with  many-hued  lichens 
and  sweeping  ferns,  where  still  wave  the  oak,  and  groves  of  birch  and  ash 
as  in  forest  primeval. 

In  such  spots  we  should  feel  no  surprise  to  hear  the  ranger's  horn 
sounding  and  echoing  over  the  wide  expanse.  The  following  record  is  one 
of  the  oldest  perambulations  of  the  boundary  of  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough 
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known  to  exist,  and  is  especially  interesting  by  reason  of  local  references 
which  have  since  faded  into  the  meaningless  or  else  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

"  The  perambulation  was  started  by  a  commission  having  Sir  William  Ingleby  at 
its  head,  on  the  20th  August  i8th  Elizabeth,  1576.  Taking  up  the  description  at 
Oxenbridge  in  Crimple  valley,  the  boundary  ran  from  Oxenbridge  up  Crimple  to  Guild- 
house  bridge,  thence  up  Crimple  to  a  wath  called  Almefoard,  and  further  up  Crimple 
to  Pannell,  and  from  thence  np  Crimple  to  Buttersike,  and  so  up  Buttersike  to  four 


stones  standing  in  the  head  of  Buttersike, 


and  thence  bv  a  drie  dike  to  a  sike  called 
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Doubledike  coming  from  Walton  Head  ;  and  so  up  the  same  sike  to  two  stones  standing 
in  Walton  Head  lane,  being  in  the  church-way  between  Rigton  and  Kirkby  Overblows; 
and  so  directly  through  a  close  called  Warsholes  into  a  well  standing  there  called 
Warehelewell,  out  of  which  Swindon  sike  springeth.  And  so  dowue  Swindon  sike  to 
the  Bawghell-yate  standing  in  the  highway  goeing  to  Wetherby  oute  of  the  west  coun- 
try ;  which  Swindon  sike  divideth  the  said  forest  of  Knaresborough  and  the  lordship 
of  Kirkby  Overblows  aforesaid.  And  so  from  Baughell-yait  following  the  same  sike  to 
the  mid-streame  of  Wharfe ;  and  so  up  Wharfe  to  the  west  side  of  Castley-yngs  ;  and  so 
up  a  lane  abounding  upon  the  end  of  a  little  brooke  called  Deadwaterend,  att  a  close 
there  called  Dead  water.  And  so  over  the  west  side  of  Castley  lordshipp  to  RifFoe  wood, 
and  so  by  the  said  woodside  to  Riffoe-yaite,  and  from  thence  to  a  close  called  Buck- 
rodes,  parcell  of  the  lordshyppe  of  Stayneburne  ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  said  close  to 
RifFoe  becke  ;  and  so  up  the  same  becke  leaving  the  bounder  between  Stainburne  and 
Leathley  more;  and  so  to  Cromock-hole  ;  and  from  thence  up  Stainburne  iield  side  by 
a  little  sike  comeing  from  Thrisfeu  ;    and  so  to  Stouwath  yaite  ;    and  so  by  Stainburne 
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field  side  as  Thrisfen  leadeth  westward  unto  the  south  west  end  of  Stainbnrn  field; 
and  so  directlj-to  vSwaukenwell  alias  Siveinrodekell,  which  well  is  a  little  south  from  a 
great  stone  with  three  holes  in  it.  And  so  as  the  way  which  lieth  adjoining  on  the 
north  side  of  the  same  well  leadeth  to  Holbecke,  and  so  downe  Holbecke  to  the  water 
of  Walshburne ;  and  so  up  Walshburne  to  Tvippsley  wath,  and  so  to  Dog  Parke  Bridge ; 
and  so  up  Walshburne  to  the  fonte  of  Ridgmond  becke,  and  so  up  Ridgmond  becke  to 
the  foot  of  Tinible-gill  l)eck  to  the  south  eud  of  Sowerbargh  lane  end ;  and  so  followiug 
a  sike  to  the  corner  of  Sowerbargh  field;  and  so  up  an  olde  dike  to  the  milne  ponds, 
and  b)'  the  same  dyke  to  a  place  called  vStandiiig  Stone  on  the  Crosse  Ridge  ;  and  so  up 
the  same  ridge  to  Donnockes  Bower;  and  so  to  Lippsley  pike ;  and  so  up  Gawkhall 
Ridge  to  the  Gawkhall ;  and  so  to  Micklegill  Head  and  so  by  the  over  end  of  Loftshaw- 
gill  to  Fanascarr  pike  above  Beamesley ;  and  so  to  a  skarre  above  Inkhorrie  gill  howse 
on  the  west  part  of  the  Queen's  fould;  and  so  up  Pacehowse,  and  up  it  to  the  Blacke 
Sike;  and  so  up  the  same  sike  to  Carlehowe,  and  from  thence  to  Harding  Head ;  and 
so  to  the  south  side  of  the  drie  tarne,  and  so  to  the  lord's  seat  ;  and  so  downe  the  hill 
by  the  south  side  of  Gowland  Maw;  and  from  thence  by  a  little  sike  unto  Oxegill ;  and 
so  following  the  same  gill  unto  the  lower  end  of  Middle  Tong  towards  Apletreweke ; 
then  up  Armeshaw  gill  to  Lyard  yate;  and  so  following  the  same  gill  to  the  head  there- 
of. And  from  thence  to  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Roarer  louts  ;  and  so  over  Mungagill  to  a 
place  where  Craven  Crosse  stood,  which  is  over  against  the  end  of  Mungagill  ;  and  so 
from  thence  to  Craven  Keld  by  the  highway  which  leadeth  from  Hebden  to  Paytla\'- 
briggs;  and  so  following  the  same  way  to  Grenehow-hill,  and  then  by  the  skirts  of  the 
south  side  of  the  same  hill  to  a  certaine  way  which  leadeth  towards  Rypley." 

That  is  the  perambulation  so  far  as  concerns  onr  present  snbject,  and  in 
its  quaintness  a  very  pleasing  record.  The  boundary  which  it  settles  was  from 
time  to  time  disputed  in  the  earlier  days  of  greedy  barons  and  arrogant 
knights,  and  not  adopted  without  law  troubles,  cracked  crowns,  and  other 
misadventures.  In  1280,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  lord  of  the  forest,  and  Isabella 
de  Fortibus,  ladvof  Harewood,  were  at  variance  about  the  wood  of  Swindon. 
The  king  ordered  an  inquisition  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The 
countess  stated  her  case,  that  Margory  de  Redvers,  her  grandmother,  was 
seized  of  Swindon  wood,  as  of  her  manor  of  Harewood  by  metes  and  bounds, 
beginning  from  the  bank  of  the  Werf,  and  so  ascending  by  the  beck  run- 
ning through  the  town  of  Witheton  between  the  woods  of  Rigton  and 
Swindon,  enclosing  Holker  ;  and  so  by  that  beck  up  to  the  sike  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Waleton,  and  so  descending  between  the 
covert  of  Swindon  wood  from  the  field  of  Kirkby  as  far  as  the  bank  of  Werf, 
taking  all  the  'esplers'  (products  or  profits)  thereof  forthcoming  from  that 
wood,  as  in  herbage,  pannage,  minerals  found,  honey  and  wax,  animals  that 
are  wayf,  and  eyries  of  birds  of  prey,  and  all  other  esplers  of  the  wood,  with 
view  or  livery  of  any  forester  of  the  Earl  or  his  ancestor;  and  doing  all 
other  thingfs  as  of  her  own  demesne  wood.  The  Earl  ought  not  to  have  had 
anything  in  the  wood  save  hunting,  and  this  within  the  metes  and  bounds 
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aforesaid;  but  his  foresters  had  taken  '  putiire,'*  corn  in  autumn,  bonepenny 
and  other  things  from  her  tenants,  causing  them  in  cases  of  dispute  to  plead 
in  his  court  at  Knaresborough  ;  which  had  never  been  the  case  until  Rich- 
ard, formerly  King  of  Germany,  father  of  the  Earl,  by  his  steward,  one 
William  de  Ireby,  had  compelled  them  to  do. 

The  Earl  acknowledged  that  the  wood  was  the  right  of  the  Countess,  but 
otherwise  disputed  her  claims.  His  foresters,  he  alleged,  ought  to  have  the 
perquisites — she  resisted.  So  it  hajipened  that  an  inquiry  was  held  on  the  spot, 
by  Richard  de  Stockelde,  Peter  Becard,  John  Mauleverer  of  Linton,  Richard 
de  Wigedon,  Adam  Warde  of  Colethorpe,  Matthew  de  Braem,  William  de 
Stubbons,  William  de  Midelton,  and  others  who  declared  that  Margory  de 
Redvers,  grandmother  of  the  Countess,  held  the  wood  of  Swindon  as  appur- 
tenant to  her  manor  of  Harewood,  by  the  metes  and  bounds  aforesaid, 
taking  therein  herbage,  pannage,  as  well  of  her  own  hogs  as  of  others 
whomsoever,  attachments  of  wood,  minerals,  honey,  wax,  and  all  things 
forthcoming  from  the  wood;  and  therefore  may  sell  and  give  at  her  will 
without  view  and  livery  of  the  Earl's  foresters,  saving,  nevertheless,  to  the 
Earl,  hunting  and  its  attachments.  The  Earl's  foresters  ought  not  to  have 
puture,  corn  in  autumn,  etc.,  nor  should  the  tenants  plead  in  the  court  at 
Knaresborough  ;  nor  did  the  foresters  have  such  things  before  the  time  of 
William  de  Ireby.  Therefore,  it  was  considered  that  the  Countess  should 
recover  her  seizin  of  the  said  wood  by  the  metes  and  bounds  aforesaid  ;  and 
that  the  Earl  has  not  anything  in  the  wood,  save  only  hunting  with  the 
attachments  and  amercements  of  the  same. 

The  metes  and  bounds  thus  settled  are  those  included  in  the  above  per- 
ambulation ;  trace  them  "downe  Swindon  sike  to  the  Bawghell  yate  standing 
in  the  highway  goeing  to  Wetherby,"  and  you  will  find  how  far  Swindon 
wood  then  extended.  The  old  names  of  our  territories  do  indeed  often 
restore  the  step-marks  of  our  progress  in  civilization. 

As  we  shall  again  have  to  mention  the  old  forest  we  leave  the  subject 
for  the  present,  and  drop  down  from  our  standpoint  by  way  of  Spacey  Houses, 
an  old-time  hostel,  over  Swindon  Hill  to  Swindon,  a  district  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  Kirkby  Overblow. 

Swindon  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  was  at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Percys.     The  place-name  is  said  to  denote  a  spot  where 

*  Note. — Future  is  defined  as  an  old  feudal  law-term,  for  the  '  right  bj'  custom  of  forest- 
keepers  to  take  food  for  man,  horse  or  dog,  from  dwellers  within  their  bailiwicks,  etc' 
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the  swine  fed  in  the  den  of  the  wild  boar — the  woody  valley.  "Alice  de 
Ronielli  allowed  the  nuns  of  Arthington  to  feed  forty  hogs  in  her  wood  at 
Swindon  during  harvest  time."  A  large  mansion  once  stood  here  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  outside  of  which  was  an  earthwork  and  trench.  During  the  Civil 
Wars  the  Bethels,  strong  supporters  of  the  parliament,  dwelt  at  the  mansion. 
The  Royalists,  garrisoned  at  Knaresborough,  swooped  down  and  totally 
destroyed  the  place. 

The  place  is  finely  sheltered  from  the  north  and  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  a  large  plateau  of  grassy  turf. 

The  hall,  destroyed  in  the  raid  of  1644,  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
present  house.  It  was  a  strongly  built  mediccval  manor  hall,  surrounded  by 
moat  and  rampart;  its 
defences  may  have 
become  somewhat  weak- 
ened for  it  seems  to  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Royalists.  The  occu- 
pation of  this  spot  reach- 
es back  beyond  Norman 
times,  and  was  doubtless 
due  to  some  roving 
Viking.  A  Jacobean 
hall  was  built  after  the 
raid  of  1644;  this  be- 
came ruinous  in  1830, 
when  the  present  house 
was  built;  only  the  gate- 
way entrance  of  its 
predecessor  remains  (see  sketch).     The  district  is  finely  wooded. 

From  hence  we  drop  down  to  Harewood  Pjridge,  a  massive  structure  of 
four  arches.  An  inscription  records  : — "  This  bridge  was  built  by  the 
county,  1729."  There  was  a  bridge  near  this  spot  long  prior  to  the  above 
date.  On  the  north  side  stood  the  old  vShip  Inn.  Near  the  north-west  foot 
of  the  bridge  is  a  very  antique  farmstead,  and  beyond  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  the  mill  forms  a  fine  picture.  It  was  here  in  1753  that  a  skirmish 
took  place  between  a  Leeds  mob  (wilfully  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
toll-bar)  and  Mr.  Lascelles  and    his   tenantry.      The   victory   resulted   in 
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favour  of  the  latter;  tlie  Leeds  men  were  driven  back  and  thirty  of  the 
instigators  arrested. 

From  hence  we  pass  by  the  footpath  over  the  Weet  Croft  ('  wet  enclosure,' 
where  the  wild  Iris  or  yellow  Flag  makes  a  field  of  cloth  of  gold,  towards 
midsummer),  and  climb  up  Sweet-side  pastures  to  the  ruins  of  Harewood 
Castle  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Wharfe,  with  a  fine 
stretch  of  woodland  for  a  background — but  we  must  first  prefix  our  remarks 
on  the  early  history  of  Harewood. 

Harewood  is  the  eastern  estate  of  the  great  Skipton  barony,  of  which 
Skipton  formed  the  western.  Dr.  Whitaker  says  its  place-name  is  derived 
from  the  abundance  of  hares  in  the  district,  whence  '  Hares-wood.'  In  this 
instance  the  learned  doctor  has  adopted  the  most  obvious  derivation  which 
came  to  his  mind,  and  passed  it  onward  without  further  thought  on  the  subject, 
for  had  he  not  done  so  he  surely  would  have  seen  the  utter  fallacy  of  accepting 
such  an  explanation  of  the  place-name.  The  wood  in  which  the  '  hares ' 
mostly  sported  long  after  Norman  times  reached  from  hence  to  Bardsey. 
The  Hera-7vudu,  of  which  the  word  Harewood  is  the  modern  rendering — 
the  wood  of  the  Herr  (the  proprietor  or  Hoern) — and  the  name  appeared  in 
varied  form  in  the  old  forest  district.  Herr  may  have  been  the  Thane  who 
perched  his  stronghold  on  the  pinnacle  of  land  where  the  ruin  of  the  castle 
now  stands. 

For  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  for  the  sweep  and  diversity  of  its  scenic 
compass,  the  grandeur  of  its  mansion,  and  its  lovely  park  ;  for  the  memories 
and  suggestions  of  its  historic  interest,  centred  in  its  ruined  castle  and 
stately  church,  where  repose  the  marble  effigies  of  famous  statesmen  and 
warriors,  attesting  its  former  greatness ;  Harewood  stands  unparalleled. 

"  What  fairer  groves  than  Harewood  knows — 
More  woodland  walks,  more  fragrant  gales, 
More  shadowy  bowers,  inviting  soft  repose, 


More  streams  slow  wandering,  thro'  her  winding  vales." 


The  Barony  of  Harewood. 

The  authentic  history  of  Harewood  begins  with  the  Domesday  Record. 
Any  account  prior  to  this  rests  mainly  on  conjecture,  or  inferences  drawn 
in  a  great  measure  from  place-names.  The  spade  and  the  plough  have 
furnished  one  branch  of  this  testimony,  the  surviving  nomenclature  of  the 
old  occupants  the  other.  So  well  marked,  however,  are  those  evidences 
that  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  place  centuries  before  the  literal 
record  began,  can  be  gathered.     Nor  is  this  knowledge  the  least  pleasing 
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part  of  the  research,  for  the  features  it  revives  Ijroadly,  and  with  reliable 
accuracy,  are  vividly  interesting. 

Harewood  as  a  station  commenced  its  existence  as  the  outpost  on  a 
demarked  frontier,  being  reserved  by  an  authority  for  the  more  undisturbed 
accomplishment  of  that  end.  At  the  Conquest  by  the  Normans  in  1066, 
Harewood  was  held  by  three  Thanes  of  Norse  descent,  Tor,  vSprot,  and 
Grim  (names  very  significant),  for  three  manors.  A  church  with  a  priest 
existed  at  the  same  time.     The  station  was  then  of  recognised  importance. 

The  word  Harewood  doubtless  had  its  birth  from  some  Anglian  settler, 
who  selected  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  large  wood  extending  from 
Bardsey  on  the  east  to  Otley  on  the  west.  'Its  northern  boundary  was  the 
river,  not  to  be  passed  by  arms  for  many  generations,  and  then  only  when 
the  Anglian  power  fell  before  the  Norman. 

Of  its. pre- Norman  history  little  else  is  known  save  the  status  and 
locality  of  the  Thane,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  Anglian  clan-station  at 
Headingley.  Isolated  as  it  appears  to  have  been  at  the  Conquest,  the 
barony,  which  included  the  fee  of  Skipton,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  Norman,  Robert  de  Romelie.  From  this  family  it  is  said  the 
moorland  above  Ilkley  was  named  Romelli's  (Rumbalds)  Moor ;  his  eldest 
daughter.  Cicely,  marrying  William  le  Meschine,  younger  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Chester. 


This  William 
and  Cicely,  who 
must  have  been 
married  before 
1 100,  founded 
the  College  of 
St.  Cuthbert  at 
Embsay.  As  the 
baron)'  of  Avice 
de  Romelli,  wife 
of  William  Pay- 
n e 1 ,  lord  of 
Leeds,  we  have 
historic  notice  of 
it.  At  the  early 
middle  of  the 
twelfth  century, 
and    when    she 
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was  a  widow,  the  Lady  Avice  held  it  in  her  own  right ;  when  Leeds  and 
Drax,  the  head  of  the  Paynel  barony,  were  in  possession  of  her  daughter 
Adeliza's  husband,  first  Richard  de  Curci,  and  second  Robert  de  Gaunt. 
Then  while  her  daughter  was  married,  and  Avice  was  holding  dower  in  the 
Drax  barony,  the  dowager  married  a  second  time,  Robert  de  Curci,  and  by 
him  had  a  son,  William  de  Curci,  who  inherited  his  mother's  barony. 
Avice  de  Curci  took  for  her  second  husband  a  great  soldier,  who  was  slain 
at  the  fight  of  Coleshill  in  Wales,  in  1157,  where  the  Yorkshiremen  suffered 
severely;  for  other  knights,  including  Eustace  Fitz-John  of  Knaresborough, 
were  also  slain.  William  de  Curci  was  probably  born  in  1147,  for  he  was 
of  age  in  1168,  after  which  his  mother  did  not  long  survive.  As  the  Lady 
Avice  was  a  donor  to  Arthington  Nunnery,  it  is  not  improbable  that  she 
may  have  been  the  real  originator  of  that  exclusive  minor  establishment. 

In  a  charter,  and  probably  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  majority,  her  son, 
William  de  Curci,  the  king's  dapifer,  confirms  his  mother's  gift  to  the  nuns 
on  this  condition : 

"In  the  house  of  Arthington  there  shall  be  one  nun,  which  the  Lady  Avice  shall 
have  placed  there ;  mj-  mother,  being  dead,  I,  her  son  and  heir,  and  my  heirs,  shall 
have  this  privilege  and  dignitj-." 

The  first  witness  to  this  deed  was  William,  parson  of  Harewood  ;  then 
William,  chaplain  of  the  house  of  the  Lady  Avice,  Robert  de  Witheton, 
and  others.  Avice  de  Romelli  was  probably  the  builder  of  the  Norman 
portions  of  Harewood  Castle,  for  the  original  parts  are  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  1135-54,  the  period  of  her  life's  troubles.  Her  husband,  William 
Paynel  was  a  prominent  soldier  and  a  most  devoted  partisan  of  the  Empress 
Matilda,  in  whose  cause  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  slain.  The  Norman 
portions  of  the  castle  still  suggest  the  grand  and  stern  grimness  of  the  above 
era,  so  distinct  from  Sir  William  de  Aldburgh's  work  a  century  and  a  half 
later.  The  latter  was  the  golden,  not  the  iron,  age  of  castle  building,  and  is 
finely  characteristic  in  this  fortress.  As  the  barony  of  Avice  de  Romelli, 
wife  of  William  Paynel,  Lord  of  Leeds,  we  have  historic  notice  of  it. 

At  the  early  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  when  she  was  a  widow, 
the  Lady  Avice  held  it  in  her  own  right  when  Leeds  and  Drax,  the 
head  of  the  Paynel  barony,  were  in  possession  of  her  daughter  Adeliza's 
husbands,  first  Richard  de  Curci,  and  second  Robert  de  Gaunt.  Then 
while  her  daughter  was  married  and  Avice  was  holding  dower  in  the  Drax 
barony,  the  dowager  married  a  second  time,  Robert  de  Curci,  a  kinsman  of 
Avice's  son-in-law,  and  by  him  had  a  son,  William  de  Curci.  To  the  Lady 
Avice  de  Romelli  was  also  due  the  gift  of  the  advowson  of  Harewood  Church 
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to  Arclibisliop  Roger's  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels  in  York : 
that  prelate  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fruits  of  the  flourishing  churches 
in  the  dale  ;  but  at  Harewood  the  lay-lords  did  not  approve  of  the  gift. 
Warin  Fitz-Gerrold,  the  man  who  married  the  Lady  Avice's  grand-daughter, 
Alice  de  Curci,  strongly  opposed  the  gift,  and  in  1 199-1200  recovered  his 
rights  of  presentation  to  Harewood  against  the  canons  and  chaplains. 
Reverting  to  William  Curci,  whose  heritage  on  coming  of  age  was  consider- 
able, his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Rider  de  Aquila,  and  of  a  distinguished 
line.  From  the  king's  dapifer  he  rose  to  be  his  seneschal,  and  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  trusted  knights  of  Henry's  household.  Henry  II. 
was  the  most  capable  of  English  kings,  and  therefore  his  most  trusted 
barons  would  also  be  of 
high  mental  quality. 
William  had  only  one 
daughter,  who,  in  due 
course  became  baroness 
of  Harewood,  and  the 
wife  of  Fitz-Gerrold,  her 
father's  old  comrade-in- 
arms, and  more  than  twice 
her  age.  But  feudal  laws 
allowed  heiresses  in 
minority  little  choice  as 
to  whom  they  would  like 
for  their  husbands. 
Doubtless  Alice  was  sold 
like  a  chattel  to  her  fath- 
er's old  comrade.    Warin 

was  the  king's  chamberlain  when  he  married  Avice  de  Curci  in  the  earl)' 
years  of  King  Richard  I.  In  his  veins  the  Mischine  blood  mingled  with 
that  of  Lucia,  daughter  of  Ivo-Tailbois.  The  record  of  Fitz-Gerrold  is 
that  of  a  brilliant  knight  serving  a  monarch  by  whom  he  was  thoroughly 
trusted.  The  names  of  Curci  and  Fitz-Gerrold  are,  in  this  generation,  the 
first  on  the  Irish  roll.  To  Harewood  belongs  the  honour  of  having  housed 
both  the  men  who  founded  it. 

In  1 197,  Baldwin,  Karl  of  Albemarle,  William  Mareschal,  and  Warin 
Fitz-Gerrold  were  with  King  Richard  in  Normandy.  The  affairs  of  his 
wife's  Harewood  estates  at  this  date  received  Warin's  sharp  attentions.      In 
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1205  he  gave  King  John  three  hundred  capons  to  have  free  warren  in  his 
lands,  which  the  king  allowed.  In  1207,  he  gave  a  rnby  of  price  and  twenty 
marks  for  a  perambulation  of  Langwood  in  Bordescie  (Bardsey),  and  his 
wood  in  Harewood.  This  caused  a  conflict  between  him  and  the  Abbot  of 
Kirkestall,  who  found  in  Warin  a  man  of  iron  will,  who  roused  the  country 
people  up  generally — having  them  know  that  besides  pleasure  men  had  duties 
to  perform.  He  also  confirmed  the  Lady  Avice's  gift  to  Arthington,  Simon  de 
Monte  Alto,  his  wife's  cousin  being  the  first  witness  of  this  deed,  Adam 
Dean  of  Craven,  Richard,  John,  and  Hugh,  Chaplains,  Vv^ere  amongst  the 
others.  He  also  obtained  a  charter  for  a  market  and  fair  at  Harewood  in 
1208,  which  was  renewed  in  1445  to  Sir  William  Rither,  Knight,  and  John 
Redman,  Esquire.  In  offspring,  Fitz-Gerrold,  like  his  father-in-law,  was 
most  unfortunate,  his  one  child,  a  daughter  Margaret,  was  very  unhappy  in 
her  matrimonial  life.  She  married  first  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  son  of  William 
de  Redvers  de  Vernon,  so  again  Harewood  passed  to  a  stranger ;  she  bore 
him  one  son.  Baldwin  died  1216.  As  a  widow,  King  John  gave  her  to 
Falkes  de  Breant,  a  royal  favourite,  but  a  most  inhuman  miscreant — though 
still  a  girl  in  years  she  was  admittedly  the  reward  given  by  King  John  to 
this  savage  monster  "for  his  approved  service  in  pilling,  polling,  and 
spoiling  most  cruelly."  Her  life  in  the  power  of  such  a  man  was  intolerable  ; 
fortunately,  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  Falkes  died  in  1227,  Margaret 
in  1252.  Through  the  foresight  and  business  aptitude  of  Fitz-Gerrold,  her 
father,  Harewood  was  placed  in  the  position  which  enabled  it  to  stand  for 
centuries  ;  it  only  remained  for  the  generations  to  marry  and  give  in  marriage, 
keeping  up  the  status  in  which  they  were  born,  without  disparagement  or 
diminution  of  their  great  estate  and  prestige. 

As  a  centre  of  feudal  grandeur  the  castle  at  this  period  had  arrived  at 
a  point  it  has  never  since  equalled ;  its  effect  upon  Wharfedale,  with  similar 
influences  at  Skipton  and  Knaresborough,  is  seen  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
lesser  knightly  families,  from  which  the  monasteries  reaped  a  plentiful 
harvest.  The  fame  and  fashion  of  the  time  for  castle  and  church  buildins^ 
was  continued  at  Harewood,  Spofforth,  Knaresborough,  Bolton,  and  Otley. 
Kirkstall  was  becoming  rich,  Bolton  had  already  grown  sleek  in  this  world's 
goods  ;  Arthington  was  a  provision  for  the  Countess's  handmaidens,  and 
Appleton  and  Sinningthwaite,  an  approved  asylum  for  females  of  the  high- 
est social  rank,  who  were  weary  of  their  barren  lives  and  the  sinful  ways  of 
the  wicked  world,  and  were  glad  to  seek  a  home  where  they  might  find  that 
peace  which  the  world   knows  not.       It  was  the  period  when   the  king 
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imparted  Haverah,  and  gave  the  Prior  of  Bolton  a  hnnting  right  in  Barden 
Chase,  and  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstall  the  game  preserves  at  Beilby  Grange, 
Collingham,  and  Bardsey.  It  was  a  riotous,  yet  a  merry  period,  but  reaping 
time  was  to  follow,  the  '  wild  oats '  left  to  be  paid  for  by  the  generation  to 
come. 

The  children  of  Baldwin,  the  fourth  of  that  ilk,  and  Annie  de  Clare, 
were  Baldwin,  the  fifth,  and  a  daughter  Isabella,  who  by  marrying  William 
de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  again  united  the  families  of  the  two  great 
houses,  Harewood  and  Skipton,  and  thus  found  her  way  to  supremacy  and 
headship  of  that  great  ancient  fee.    Her  husband,  Earl  William,  died  in  1260. 
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ARCHES  IN  THE  GREAT  HAIX,  HAREWOOD  CASTI.E. 


Baldwin  V.  died  childless,  13th  September,  1262,  and  again  the  grand  old 
barony  lost  its  ancestral  governors.  Isabella,  his  sister,  the  widowed  Countess 
of  Albemarle,  did  homage  for  his  lands  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  D.V.M., 
1263.  This  brought  on  discord  and  contentions  between  A  vice,  Countess 
of  Devon,  and  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Countess  of 
Albemarle,  which  continued  until  the  extinction  of  that  line,  which  also 
came  to  pass  in  1293.     Camden  states  that  when  the   "Countess  of  Devon 
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departed  this  life  without  issue,  the  castle  fell  to  Robert  de  Lisle  of  Rouge- 
mont,  son  of  Wariu,  as  unto  her  cozin  in  bloud."  From  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Aldboroughs  by  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  one  daughter  of  Lord  de  Lisle, 
with  Sir  William  Aldburgh,  of  Aldburgh  in  Richmondshire.  By  this  marriage 
a  stranger  was  again  debarred  from  ruling.  Dying  in  1371,  he  left  two  co- 
heiresses, Sybil  marrying  Sir  William  of  Ryther,  and  Elizabeth,  Sir  Richard 
Redman  of  Redman,  Westmoreland.  The  descendants  of  the  two  families 
inhabited  the  castle  conjointly  for  several  generations. 

To  sum  up  the  history  of  this  interesting  ruin,  we  may  state  that  Sir 
William  Aldburgh  made  the  bulk  of  the  castle  what  the  ruins  shew  to-day — 

an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
golden  age  of  castle  building. 
There  is  an  Edwardian  aspect 
about  it.  In  his  work  we  see 
the  admission  of  luxurious 
arrangements,  quite  different 
from  the  stern  Norman  keep. 
This  change  was  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  great  fair  in  the  village 
street  hard  by.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  no  longer  mere  serfs 
of  the  soil,  but  men  from  whom 
the  shackles  of  slavery  had  been 
loosened,  and  to  whom,  by  their 
industry,  the  road  to  wealth 
had  been  thrown  open,  so  that 
all  might  freely  travel  upon  it. 

One  of  the  curiosities 
observable  in  the  ruins,  to  be 
found  over  the  principal  en- 
trance, is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
work.  These  are  the  arms  of 
\Ri.hanhon.  Williaui    dc    Aldburgh,    who 

RECESS,  HAREwooD  CASTILE.  had  obtained  the  estates  with 

his  wife,  and  with  them  the 
arms  of  Baliol,  the  deposed  King  of  Scotland.  These  are  things  quite  to  be 
expected,  but  when  we  read  the  inscription,  pregnant  with  meaning — VAT 
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SAL  BE  SAL — the  literal  translation  of  which  we  can  interpret  exactly — 
we  are  almost  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  Aldburgh  was  a  keen  hnniorist  or 
a  gloomy  predestinarian.  The  Aldbnrghs  were  staunch  supporters  of  the 
Baliols.  The  above  arms,  met  with  in  several  places  within  the  building, 
were  formerly  lavishly  displayed  upon  the  plate  and  furnishing  of  the  castle, 
indicating  the  close  intimacy  existing  between  Aldburgh  and  Baliol. 

The  grand  entrance  portal  on  the  east  is  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
enter  on  horseback.  This  entrance  was  defended  by  a  portcullis,  above 
which  was  a  chapel.  The  internal  passages  in  the  walls  are  admirably 
arranged  and  run  through  the  whole  building,  forming  a  safe  means  of 
escape  from  any  portions  of  the  building.  (3n  the  west  side  of  the  great  Hall 
is  a  canopied  recess,  not  unlike  a  tomb;  it  is  a  beautiful  late  Edwardian 
recessed  sideboard.     We  have  seen  similar  arrangements  at  other  castles.* 

The  importance  of  the  castle,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  great, 
judging  from  the  extent  of  its  boundary,  still  traceable.  How  gloomy,  stern, 
and  silent  the  old  ruin  now  seems  in  the  fading  light !  No  sounds  save  that 
of  our  own  footsteps  and  the  rustling  flight  of  startled  birds.  Where  of  old 
feasted  warriors  and  statesmen,  is  now  a  dwelling-place  for  bats  and  owls. 

"  Yet,  though  thj-  halls  are  silent,  though  thy  bowers 
Re-echo  back  the  traveller's  lonely  tread, 
Again  imagination  bids  thee  rise 
In  all  thy  dread  magnificence  and  strength  ; 
Thy  drawbridge,  foss,  and  frowning  battlements. 
Portcullis,  barbican,  and  dungeon  tower." 

Although  the  park  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  including  a 
lake  of  fifty  acres,  is  famed  for  its  beauty,  yet  shall  we  never  forget  the 
glorious  scene  of  Nature's  loveliness  viewed  from  its  outskirts.  The  vale 
is  sweetly  undulating  and  covered  with  rich  pasture,  the  circling  ridge  over 
the  horizoned  hills  forming  a  splendid  background,  embossing  their  bold 
outlines  on  the  sky,  and,  as  the  sun  sweeps  down  the  western  hills,  tipping 
the  village  church  and  spire  with  rays  of  golden  light,  the  silvery  mean- 
derings  of  the  Wliarfe  flashing,  sparkling  like  a  jewel ;  the  scene  presenting 
a  combination  of  Nature's  lovelinesses  never  excelled. 

*This  elaborate  tomb-like  recess,  for  it  certainly  has  that  appearance,  was  long  a 
puzzle  to  the  antiquary.  Dr.  Whitaker  says  :  "  Who  ever  dreamed  in  those  days  of  being 
interred  in  unconseorated  earth?"  Yet  circumstances  may  have  caused  what  the  living 
would  never  dream  of,  and  as  to  which  history  is  silent.  Yet  a  later  local  historian  states 
that  when  (by  permission)  the  slab  of  the  recess  was  removed,  no  bones  or  other  remains 
(only  rubble  filling)  were  found.  Another  suggestion  is  that  it  may  have  been  an  altar-table 
or  open  aumbry  for  the  convenient  administration  of  Eucharistic  rite  within  the  castle  in 
time  of  siege  or  Scots'  foraj-. 
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Harewood  Church,  standing  well  within  the  park,  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  present  village,  is  a  venerable  structure,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross  (in 
olden  time  the  Holy  Rood),  embowered  on  all  sides  by  woodland;  seen  from 
the  park  it  forms  a  picture  whose  charm  of  contrast  and  holy  sweetness 

would  require  the  pencil  of  a  Claude 
and  the  pen  of  a  Ruskin  to  delineate. 
Graceful  beeches  and  stately  chestnuts 
with  umbrageous  branches  form  a 
shady  bower  across  the  woodland 
path,  "  where  joyous  birds,  hid  under 
greenwood  shade,  sing  merry  notes 
on  every  branch  and  bough "  ;  whilst 
the  tower,  under  a  circle  of  sweeping 
trees,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
beholder  with  the  beauty  and  love- 
liness of  its  surroundings. 

The  present  edifice  dates  from 
the  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
the  Scots  penetrated  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood, leaving  ruin  and  devastation 
in  their  track.  In  this  furious  raid 
the  churches  of  Harewood  and  Adel 
were  greatly  damaged,  the  portcullised 
castle  alone  withstanding  it,  an  unvio- 
lated  sanctuary  for  the  nonce.  At  the 
village  of  Pannal,  the  invaders  encamped  and  burned  the  church  to  the 
ground.  Of  the  original  church  at  Harewood,  built  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
by  William  de  Curci,  nearly  all  traces  have  disappeared.  The  interior  is  most 
interesting  to  the  antiquary,  with  its  imposing  array  of  altar  tombs  of  white 
marble,  on  which  repose  the  recumbent  effigies  of  former  owners  of  Harewood. 

First  Tomb— Sir  Richard  Redmau  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  Second  Tomb— Sir 
William  Ryther  and  Sybil  his  wife.  Third  Tomb — Sir  John  Neville  and  his  wife,  1482. 
Fourth  Tomb,  under  the  south  arch — Sir  Richard  Franks  and  his  wife,  of  Alwoodley 
Hall.  Fifth  Tomb —Sir  Richard  Redman  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  grandson  of  Sir 
Richard,  whose  tomb  is  numbered  I.  Sixth  Tomb — Sir  William  Gascoigue  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  of  Gawthorpe  Hall,  the  illustrious  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  1419. 

Besides  these  are  many  other  mural  tablets,  old  gravestones,  etc.,  includ- 
ing an  elegant  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Dennison,  and  the  Harewood  vault. 
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During  the  restoration,  1793,  a  Latin  inscription  was  found  carved  on 
an  old  beam,  which,  being  translated,  reads  :  — 

"  We  adore  aud  praise  Thee,  thou  holy  Jesus,  because 
Thou  hast  redeemed  us  by  Thy  Holy  Cross."     Date  11 16. 

Tradition  states  that  the  sacred  edifice  contains  the  vault  of  the  De 
Curci,  founder  of  this  church,  the  cover-stone  of  which  was  removed  during 
alterations,  and  placed  in  the  churchward. 

The  Countess  Isabella  Fortibus  presented  the  Rev.  Wm.  Burnell  to 
the  Rectory  in  1291.  The  next  Rector,  Roger  de  Ledes,  was  presented  by 
Edward  I.,  in  1299.  ^^^  ^S^o  Sir  Robert  de  Insula  presented.  Torre  records, 
that  in  1335,  Lord  John,  "that  he  might  be  better  enabled  to  serve  the  king 
in  his  wars,"  obtained  a  grant  from  him  of  this  manor  of  Harewood  (then 
valued  at  four  hundred  marks  yearly)  to  hold  during  life.  What  Lord 
Lisle  certainly  did,  14th  March,  1353,  was  to  obtain  apostolic  letters,  where- 
by he  had  the  church  appropriated  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bolton,  to 
which  monastery  he  granted  the  right  of  patronage  in  regard  that  his 
ancestors  had  been  benefactors  to  the  same  house.  Canon  Laurence  de 
Wath  was  presented  by  the  Priory  20th  July,  1354.  Out  of  the  emolumen'.s 
of  the  church  were  reserved  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  successors,  two  marks 
yearly;  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  one  mark,  payable  on  the  PVast  of  St. 
Michael ;  also  a  competent  portion  for  the  vicar,  whose  vicarage  should  consist 
in  twenty-two  marks  yearly,  payable  by  the  convent  on  the  Octaves  of  St. 
Martin  and  those  of  Pontefract ;  as  to  all  the  extraordinary  burdens  of  the 
church — repairs  and  new  buildings  of  the  chancel — the  Prior  and  Convent 
were  to  do  them  as  often  as  necessary,  the  vicar  only  bearing  all  the  other 
burdens  incumbent  in  the  church.  On  31st  March,  1354,  the  Chapter  of 
York  confirmed  this  appropriation  made  under  the  Archbishop's  seal.  Yet 
before  that  the  church  of  Harewood  had,  by  Archbishop  Walter  Grey's 
ordination,  to  pay  certain  tithes  out  of  its  lands  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and 
the  Holv  Angels.  Evidentlv  Warin  P'itz-Gerrold  had  not  been  able  to 
entirely  shake  off  the  grasp  Archbishop  Roger  had  obtained  over  the  mind 
of  Lady  Avice  de  Paynel-Curci-Romelli. 

Henceforward  the  presentation  remained  with  the  convent  until  its 
dissolution.  The  canons  presented  fourteen  of  their  brethren  in  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  years,  their  last  presentation  being  that  of 
Canon  Percival  Walker,  14th  October,  15 17,  who  held  the  vicariate  until  his 
death  in  1567.  He  is  buried  in  the  chancel.  Though  the  living  was  good 
and  highly  fashionable — a  contingency  that  found  great  favour   with  the 
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clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  still  does  in  these  degenerate  days — we  only 
find  one  Prior  of  Bolton  holding  it.  Prior  John  York  was  appointed  i8th 
Augnst,  1462,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  1490,  when  he  did  will  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  quire  of  the  church. 

From  the  Aldburghs  the  estates  went  to  the  Rythers  and  the  Redmans, 
who  were  in  possession  temp,  Richard  II.  We  know  the  story  of  the  two 
families  conjointly  occupying  the  castle  for  many  generations.  Of  this  dual 
tenancy  the  Rythers  were  the  survivors,  one  Robert  Ryther  being  the  last 
occupant  of  the  castle,  leaving  it  about  1630.  He  was  a  tenant  on  sufferance, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  subsidy  roll  of  1627. 

Dodswortli  did  not  find  a  single  memento  of  the  Aldburghs — a  possibility  which 
may  have  been  in  the  grim  knight's  mind.      His  heraldic  notings  were  : — 
In  the  east  window  of  the  south  quire  : — 

(I.)    Arg.  in  a  pallet  sable,  a  luce's  head,  haiirient,  or,  impaling,  gules  a  lion 

rampant,  gobinated  or  and  arg. 
(2.)    Ermine  a  lion  rainpa7it  azure,  croivned  or. 
(3.)     First  and  second  quarterly. 
In  the  south  window,  Gascoigne  as  above,  with  a  crosslet sable,  on  the  dexter  side; 

on  the  top,  Arg,  a  cross,  gules. 
In  a  window  of  the  north  aisle  :  — 

(i.)     Gules,  three  falcons  arg.  atnied  or,  for  Frank,  impaling  or  on  a  cross  sable, 

Jive  crescents  argent. 
(2.)     Frank. 
In  a  side  window  of  the  north  quire  : 

Gules,  three  cushions  ermine,  Redman. 
In  the  east  window  :  — 

(i.)     Quarterly,  P'rance  and  England,  with  a  label  of  three  ermine. 

(2  )     The  same,  with  a  label  of  five  points;  the  two  first  ermine,  the  other  azure 

nine  fleur  de  lis,  or. 
(3.)     Ouarterl}',  France  and  England,  within  a  border  argent. 
(4.)     Arg.  a  lion  rampant  sable. 
(5.)     Quarterly,  first  and  last  three  cushions,  ermine;  Redman.     Second  and  third 

Gules  on  a  lion  rampant  arg.  a  fleur  de  lis  az. 
(6.)     Gules  three  cushions  er.  with  a  label  of  three  points,  arg. 
In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  :  — 

(I.)     Cheeky  az.  and  or.  a /ess  gules;  Clifford. 
(2.)     Gules,  a  cross  patune,  or. 

The  picture  of  a  man  kneeling  in  prayer,  azure;   under  which  is  written  Dus. 
Will EI.TON  MK  FECIT. 

The  Redmans  were  buried  in  the  church  of  Harewood,  but  not  so  the 
Rythers,  who  appear  to  have  preferred  their  own  old  church.  Dodsworth, 
in  1620,  noticed  two  of  the  Redman  tombs  — "  In  the  midst  of  the  north 
quire  is  a  tomb  in  which  lie  the  effigies  of  a  knight  and  lady  (Redman).  A 
more  important  monument  was  in  an  arch  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
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whereon  lie  the  portraitures  of  a  knight  in  armour,  having  a  nag's  head  in 
a  cornet  for  his  crest,  and  a  lion  at  his  feet,  which  is  the  crest  of  Redman  and 
of  his  lady,  lying  on  a  pillow  pinked,  and  at  their  feet  two  hounds.  The 
arms  of  the  Redmans — Gules,  three  cushions  ermine — were  then  in  a  side 
window  of  the  north  quire.  Edward  Redeman  of  Harewood  in  1510,  did  will 
to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  called  Redman's  chapel,  within  Harewood  church." 
Harewood  village  consists  of  one  single  street  of  neatly-built  houses 
adjoining  the  park.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  much  larger,  and 
reached  westward  to  the  precincts  of  the  church.     From  the  days  of  King 


HARRWOOD    HOUvSK    FROM   THE   I^AKE. 

Tohn  onwards  to  the  last  centurv,  fairs  and  markets  were  held  here.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  Harewood  possessed  six  inns,  .namely  : — '  The  White 
Hart,'  'Pilack  Bull,'  '  Shoulder  of  Mutton,'  'The  Red  Lion,'  'Crown  and 
Star,'  besides  the  '  Old  vShip'  on  the  bridge,  and  two  at  Weardley.  The  old 
market  cross  stood  just  off  the  street  in  the  road  leading  to  Wetherby. 
During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  market  for  cattle, 
particularly  for  calves  and  lambs,  was  one  of  the  best  in  this  district,  and  is 
referred  to  by  Thoresby. 

On  Harewood  moor,  just  by  the  Wetherb>-  road,  there  were  found  in 
1796,  at  the  time  of  the  inclosure,  some  stone  coffins,  several  querns,  and 
other  ancient  relics. 
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Ill  1755  Mr.  Edward  Lascelles  erected  a  range  of  buildings  just  to  the 
east  of  the  village  street,  and  introduced  a  silk  ribbon  manufactory.  The 
project  originated  from  a  desire  to  provide  occupation  for  the  unemployed. 
Workpeople  becoming  scarce,  however,  it  was  soon  after  discontinued. 

Wharfedale  is  famed  for  its  historic  houses,  but  probably  none  equal 
the  Harewood  demesne,  either  as  regards  extent,  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
wealth  of  art  within  its  walls,  or  historic  interest  centred  around  it. 


[E.  Boss- 


TOMBS   IN   HAREWOOD   CHURCH. 


The  park  contains  one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  delightful 
undulating  land,  adorned  with  lake,  fine  w^ood,  .stream  and  glade. 

Harewood  House  is  a  splendid  structure  of  the  Corinthian  style.  The 
foundations  were  laid  1759,  the  building  occupying  over  a  dozen  years.  Both 
the  interior,  with  its  magnificent  rooms,  artistic  ceilings,  rare  china 
and  paintings  by  celebrated  masters;  and  the  exterior,  with  its  beautiful 
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grounds  and  wonderful  gardens,  though  perhaps  not  the  largest,  are  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  kingdom. 

Near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  present  mansion,  stood  Gawthorpe,  the  cuckoo  village.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Gascoignes,  through  the  marriage  of  William  Gascoigne 
with  Maud  de  Gawkethorpe.  Had  Harewood  no  other  interest,  it  would 
still  be  deservedly  famed  for  its  association  with  the  great  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  But  there  are  many  notable  names  connected  with  this  barony: 
the  Romellis,  the  Paynels,  De  Curcies,  the  Fitz  Gerrolds,  De  Redvers,  the 
Gawkthorpes,  Albemarle,  De  Lisles,  Aldburghs,  Rythers,  Redmans,  Franks, 
Thwaites,  Mallorys,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stafford,  Sir  John  Cutler, 
John  Boulter,  and  lastly,  the  Lascelles,  the  present  owners. 

There  are  a  dozen  varieties  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  Gascoigne ; 
amongst  those  who  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Colchester  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune  named  Guascon.  One  historian  says  this  family  are  descendants  of 
Ailrichus  the  Saxon,  who  was  banished  by  the  Conqueror.  Camden  says 
they  sprang  from  Gascoigney,  in  France;  he  also  says  :  "  Neither  is  Gau- 
thorpe  to  be  concealed  in  silence,  when  that  most  ancient  family  of  the 
Gascoignes  hath  made  it  famous,  both  with  their  virtues  and  their  anti- 
quities." 

However  that  may  be,  men  of  that  ilk  were  located  in  the  district  in 
very  early  Norman  times.  The  old  seat  of  the  Gawkthorps  of  Gawthorpe, 
was  a  residence  when  Herewode  was  what  its  name  indicates.  Its  name  is 
associated  with  all  the  interest,  glamour,  and  romance,  that  should  pertain 
to  an  old  feudal  hall.  The  men  of  Gawthorpe,  who  took  their  name  from 
their  seat,  were  of  some  renown,  as  soldiers  having  fought  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France  and  elsewhere.  They  were  dwelling  here  in  1240,  for  at 
that  date,  Henry  Gawkthorpe,  along  with  Sir  Richard  Gramary,  Sir 
Hugh  Lelay,  Adam  Rigton,  Henry,  the  son  of  Gamel  of  Wyverdelay 
(Weardley),  and  other  men  of  local  knighthood,  witnessed  gifts  to  the 
nuns  of  Arthington. 

Eventually  their  old  estate  passed  to  the  Gascoignes  by  marriage  of 
Matilda,  the  heiress  of  John  de  Gawkthorpe,  to  William  Gascoigne,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  and  here  the  family  were  located  for  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  safe  to  place  too  much  reliance  on 
the  story,  that  the  son  and  heir  of  the  above  was  at  one  time  a  merchant  at 
Kirkby  Wharfe.  However  that  may  be,  he  married  a  daughter  and  heiress 
of  William  Bolton  of  Aldwark,  and  afterwards  purchased  lands  at  Harewood. 
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About  1300,  William,  tlieir  son  and  heir,  also  bought  lands  of  the  de  Lisles  of 
Rongemont;  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Nicholas  Frank 
of  Aldwoldelay,  It  was  the  felicitous  union  with  the  daughter  of  the  Franks 
(who  won  their  name  from  their  freedom),  which  gave  the  stability  and 
force  of  character  to  the  Gascoignes,  that  was  so  conspicuous  in  the 
great  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  century  later,  and  so  distinguished  his  judicial 
conduct  on  the  bench. 
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KING  EDGAR  AND   ETHEr^WOI^D. 


The  above  William,  third  in  descent  at  Gawthorpe,  had  five  sons,  of 
whom  two  founded  robust  branches  at  Hunslet,  and  Nicholas  at  Lazingcroft 
and  Barnbow,  where  the  family  is  still  in  evidence  at  Parlington,  Lotherton 
and  other  places. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  head  of  the  house  at  Gawthorpe  for 
sixteen  generations  (until  the  estate  became  absorbed  in  an  heiress)  always 


*  By  some  historians,    Earl  Ethelwold  is  supposed  to  have  been  slaiu  by  Edgar  at 
Harevvood,  in  Yorkshire. 
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bore  the  name  of  William.  The  most  illustrious  was  the  eighth  in  succession, 

William  Gascoigne,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  a 
name  that  will  live  as  lone  as 
the  history  of  England  lasts, 
not  only  for  rebuking  and 
committing  Prince  Henry, 
the  King's  son,  to  prison,*  but 
also  for  courageously  refusing 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon 
Archbishop  Scrope,  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  life  of  a  bishop, 
"  Neither  you,  my  Lord,  nor 
any  of  your  subjects  can 
legally,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  realm,  sentence  any 
bishop  to  death."  And  Maid- 
stone adds:  "For  Gascoisfue's 
refusal,  may  his  memory  be 
blessed  for  ever  and  ever." 
We  might  here  add,  that  this 
Sir  William  was  the  most 
illustrious  member  of  all  the 
illustrious  and  honourable 
scions  of  this  ancient  family. 
He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  a  member  of 

the  Inner  Temple,  and  a  reader  at  Gray's  Inn  ;  he  was  an  advocate,   1374, 

*  One  of  the  gay  companions  of  the  Prince  being  committed  for  felony,  the  Prince 
demanded  his  release;  but  »Sir  William  told  him  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a  release  would 
be  to  get  from  the  king  a  free  pardon.  Prince  Henry  now  tried  to  rescue  the  prisoner  by 
force,  when  the  judge  ordered  him  out  of  court.  In  a  towering  fury,  the  Prince  (lew  to  the 
judgment  seat,  and  all  thought  he  was  about  to  slay  the  judge;  but  Sir  William  said  very 
tirmly  and  quietly,  "Syr,  remember  yourselfe,  1  kepe  here  the  place  of  the  Kynge,  your 
sovereigne  lorde  and  father,  to  whom  you  owe  double  obedience  ;  wherefore  I  charge  you  in 
his  name  to  desyste  of  your  wylfulnes  .  .  .  And  nowe  for  your  conteinpte  goo  you  to  the 
prysonn  of  the  Kynge's  Benche,  wliereunto  I  commytte  you,  and  remayne  ye  there  prisoner 
uutyll  the  pleasure  of  the  Kynge  be  further  known."  With  which  words,  the  Prince  being 
abashed,  the  noble  prisoner  departed,  and  went  to  the  King's  Bench.— Sir  Thomas  lii^vOT, 
the  Governour  (1531). 
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and  one  of  the  king's  sergeants,  1397.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
to  the  throne,  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  1401-3,  and  on 
retiring  obtained  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds,  and  an  annual  allowance  of 
four  fat  bucks  and  four  does,  out  of  our  forest  of  Pontefract.  One  wit  says, 
it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  get  rid  of  Chief  Justices  at  that  price  nowadays. 

Sir  William  was  twice  married  , first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co  heiress 
of  Alexander  Mowbray  of  Kirklington,  and  on  her  death,  to  Joan,  widow  of 
Ralph  Greystoke,  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Gascoigne  died  1419  ;  he  was 
buried  in  Harewood  church  beside  his  wife  Elizabeth,  beneath  the  stately 
altar  tomb  (already  mentioned)  on  which  repose  the  recumbent  effigies  of 
himself  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  The  judge  is  in  his  scarlet  robes,  and  coif  as 
of  old  covering  his  whole  head,  with  the  collar  of  S.S.  around  his  neck,  and 
his  purse  at  his  girdle.  Dame  Joan,  his  second  wife,  outlived  him  by  seven 
years ;  she  died  in  1426,  and  ordered  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Kyrke  of 
Holme,  near  Spalding-More.  The  following  is  the  will  of  Dame  Joan 
Gascoigne: — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holj'  Triuitie,  theyere  of  our  Lord  mccccxxvL,  the  first  day 
of  the  moneth,  I,  Dame  Jhou  Gascoigne,  sumtyme  the  wyfe  of  William  Gascoigne,  that 
was  Chief  Justice  of  Englonde,  in  gud  mynd,  thanket  be  God,  dredyu  the  sodeyn 
chaunce  of  ded,  the  whilk  no  creatur  ma}'  eschewe  ;  ordayn  and  make  my  Testament 
and  my  last  will,  in  this  mauer ;  first  I  pryncipally  wt  all  my  hert  and  will,  commend 
my  soule  to  God  Almyghty,  the  maker  and  fourmer  therof,  whilk  boght  it  wt  his 
precious  blode;  to  our  Lady  Saynt  Mary;  St.  Jhon  Evangelist;  and  to  all  the  holy 
company  of  lievyne,  and  my  bones  to  be  buried  in  the  Kyrk  of  Holme-upon- 
Spaldyngmore.  I  gif  and  devyse  to  Robert  Constable  and  to  my  doghter,  his  wyfe,  and 
to  whedyr  of  tliayme  at  liffes  langer  a  C.  markes  worth  of  selver  vessell,  the  whylk  I 
will  at  they  have,  in  full  agreement  of  the  endeutur  at  is  made  betwix  thaime  and  me. 
Also,  I  gif  and  devj'se  to  my  doghter  Constable  a  gilt  cop  pownsed  with  bores.  Also,  I 
gif  and  dev3se  to  my  sone  Sr.  Christofer,  vj  coppes  of  silver,  ij  salt  salares  of  silver  on 
liegh,  on  other  lawes.  Also,  I  gif  and  devyse  to  ni}-  sone  James  vj  coppes  of  silver  ;  Also 
I  gif  and  devyse,  to  my  sone  Robert  vj  coppes  of  silver  and  xxiiij  spones  :  also,  I  gif  and 
devjse  to  my  sone  Richard,  vj  coppes  of  silver ;  ij  salt  salares  of  silver  on  heegh,  an 
other  lawe,  a  blewe  vestment,  with  an  arayofthe  auter,  chalis,  crewetts,  andpaxbrede: 
Also,  I  devyse  to  Margret,  ni}'  chamberer  x  marks  and  a  bed.  And  all  other  thynges  at 
levys  undeviset,  I  gif  to  my  two  sones  Robert  and  Richard;  and  I  make  my  iij  sones, 
Sir  Christofer,  Robert,  and  Richard  myn  Executours  of  this  my  Testament  and  my 
last  will,  of  the  whylk  I  will  at  my  sone  Richard  be  chiefe  minister." 

The  Judge's  son  and  successor,  Sir  William,  fell  in  battle  before  the 

walls  of  Meaux  in  1422,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  Wymall,  goldsmith 

and  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  gave  the  Mayor's  bowl  to  the  Guild  of  Corpwi 

Christi  in  that  ancient  city,  and  it  is  still  existing.      His  grandson  took  part 

in  the  great  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  he  was  one  of  those  commissioned  to 

muster  and  array  men-at-arms  in  the  West  Riding,  and  to  place  signals, 
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called  'bekyns'  (beacons),  on  the  prominent  headlands,  to  warn  the  people 
on  the  approach  of  danger.  He  took  to  wife  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Nevill,  and  lies  buried  in  Harewood  church,  beneath  an  altar-tomb, 
on  which  are  the  effigies  of  himself  and  lady.  His  son,  Sir  William,  was  the 
keeper  of  Knaresborough  forest,  and  the  husband  of  Lady  Margaret  Percy, 
daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  him,  as  an  official,  the 
status  of  his  great  ancestor  was  a  trifle  relaxed.  But  as  a  set-off  against  this 
shortcoming,  he  had  the  honour  and  merit  of  mingling  the  Gascoigne 
blood  with  that  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  that  of  the  old  sea-king, 
Gospatric.  Their  son,  Sir  William,  was  knighted  on  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VHI.,  1485.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sir  William  who  mustered  a  contingent 
from  Gawthorpe  to  fight  at  Flodden  Field,  for  amongst  those  who  marched 
"  with  the  great  Earl  Percy's  power," 

"Sir  John  Radcliffe  in  arms  royal, 
With  Sir  William  Gascoigne  grave." 

The  last  of  the  Gascoignes  to  dwell  at  Gawthorpe  married  a  Vavasour, 
and  died  childless  in  1576,  when  his  niece  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  of  Wentworth-Woodhouse,  entered  into  possession  of  the  estate.  Her 
o-randchild  was  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stafford,  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  Charles  I.,  in  his  conflict  with  the  Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Yorkshiremen,  but  fell  on  evil  times.  He  was  beheaded  for  constructive 
treason,  1641. 

Perhaps  we  have  unduly  dwelt  on  Gawthorpe  and  its  knightly  owners, 
but  the  old  seat  has  gone,  and  scarcely  a  stone  or  vestige  remains.  Yet  it  is 
a  spot  on  which  the  mind  of  the  antiquary  lingers  with  peculiar  pleasure:  the 
very  earth  and  air  are  pregnant  with  spirit-voices  of  the  past.  Its  story  goes 
back  into  the  dim  aisles  of  antiquity  ;  woven  into  the  history  of  its  ancient 
owners  is  that  spirit  of  romance,  which,  for  all  time,  will  imbue  the  place 
with  a  touch  of  almost  sacred  glamour  and  respect. 

Wentworth's  death  brought  Harewood  with  its  ancient  castle  into  the 
market.  The  estate  was  purchased  in  1656,  by  Sir  John  Cutler,  who  was 
violently  attacked  by  the  poet  Pope,  whose  malevolence  made  him  capable  of 
lying  to  any  length,  and  owing  to  failure  of  heirs  of  his  daughter,  the  Countess 
of  Radnor,  it  passed  in  1696  to  his  kinsman,  Mr.  John  P.oulter,  from  whose 
trustees,  Henry  Lascelles  purchased  Harewood  in  1739.  It  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  ill-fated  Wentworth.  Two  letters  of  his  from  Gawthorpe  are 
still  extant.  In  one  of  them,  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  dated  August, 
1626,  he  writes:— "Our  harvest  is  all  in;   a  most  fine  season  to  make  fish 
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ponds ;  our  plums  all  gone  and  past ;  peaches,  quinces,  and  grapes  almost 
fully  ripe." 

When  he  came  down  into  Yorkshire,  Wentworth,  dignified  with  the 
title  and  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  North,  desired  his  kinsman  and 
friend,  Sir  Walter  Vavasor  (Hazlewood),  to  leave  the  Catholick  religion  and 
become  Protestant;  for  I  (says  he)  am  resolved  utterly  to  extirpate  Catholick 
religion  out  of  all  my  Government  in  the  North ;  to  which  Sir  Walter  replied 
thus :  "My  Lord,  there  has  been  a  more  experienced  Politician  than  you  can 
pretend  to  be,  bringing  about  the  extirpation  of  Catholicks  to  pass,  for  now 
above  these  hundred  years,  but  he  never  yet  could  do  it :  so  I  believe  your 
Lordship  will  fall  short  in  your  Designs."  At  this  the  Earl  seem'd  struck, 
and  ask'd  him,  who  this  Politician  was?  To  which  Sir  Walter  answered, 
"  It  is  the  Devil."     The  Earl's  head  was  cut  off  not  long  after. 

Gawthorpe  Hall  is  thus  quaintly  described  in  an  advertisement,  1656: — 
*'  Gawthorp  Hall,  most  part  of  the  walles  built  with  good  stone  and  all  the 
houses  covered  with  slate,  and  a  great  part  of  that  new  building,  four  rooms 
in  the  ould  building,  all  waynscotted,  fyve  large  roomes  in  the  new  building 
all  waynscotted,  likewise  and  coUored  like  wallnut  tree,  the  matereals  of 
which  house,  if  sould,  would  raise  500/  at  least.  To  this  belongeth  a  park, 
in  former  tymes  stored  with  deere ;  a  park-like  place  it  is,  and  a  brook 
running  through  the  middle  of  it,  which  turnes  four  payer  of  millstones  att 
two  milles.  The  stank,  or  pond,  at  Gawthorp,  is  well  stored  with  trout, 
roch,  gudgeon,  and  eyles." 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  foundation  of  the  old  hall  was  laid  bare,  and 
in  John  Boulter's  time  the  mills  (though  probably  rebuilt)  were  at  work, 
which  Avicia  de  Romelli  gave  to  the  Priory  of  Embsay,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Priory  of  Bolton,  after  the  tragedy  of  the  Strid.  As 
we  remarked,  Pope's  satire  on  Cutler  was  cruelly  unjust  and  totally  without 
foundation  ;  probably  his  habits  were  simple  and  unostentatious,  but  certainly 
he  was  not  the  most  miserly  of  misers. 

Cutler  saw  tenants  break  and  tenants  fall 
For  ver}-  want ;  he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power 
For  very  want ;  he  could  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crowned, 
'Twas  ver}-  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  he  was  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  and  a  good 
landlord  to  the  tenants  on  the  estate.      During  his  occupation,  the  house, 
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now  the  oldest  in  Harewood  (occupied  by  Stead,  the  carrier),  was  built 
out  of  the  ruin  of  the  Castle,  it  bears  the  initials  of  J.C. — John  Cutler — and 
date  1676. 

John  Uoulter,  a  distant  relative,  was  a  oood  landlord  and  a  kind 
friend  and  patron  of  John  Thoresby,  the  antiquary;  it  was  Boulter  who  paid 
for  the  drawing-  and  engraving  of  the  curious  map,  twenty  miles  round 
Leeds,  for  Thoresby — Diicatus  Leodie?isis.  Boulter's  unbounded  generosity 
seems  to  have  been  his  ruin,  for  in  172 1,  Harewood  was  again  offered  for 
sale ;  the  estate  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Lascelles,  father  of  the  first 
Lord  Harewood.  The  purchaser  of  Harewood  in  early  life  settled  in  the 
Barbadoes,  where  he  married  and  entered  into  trade,  and  rapidly  grew  rich. 
Edwin  Lascelles,  the  first  baron  and  builder  of  Harewood  house,  was  a  man 
of  strong  character;  it  was  he  who  gave  battle  and  defeated  the  rioters  at 
Harewood  bridge.  The  collision  took  place  at  Mill  Green;  several  were 
wounded  on  both  sides,  thirty  rioters  were  taken  prisoners,  ten  of  whom 
were  committed  to  York  Castle.  So  threatening  were  the  mob  at  this 
prompt  action,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  quarter  a  company  of 
dragoons  at  Harewood.  He  was  created  a  peer,  July,  1790,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three,  greatly  lamented  by  the  peasantry  of  Harewood,  who 
had  often  experienced  his  benevolence,  and  considered  him  as  a  father. 

Henry,  second  Earl  of  Harewood,  was  the  Tory  candidate  in  the  famous 
election  for  parliamentary  representation,  1807.  The  other  candidates  were 
Wm.  Wilberforce  and  Viscount  Milton  ;  for  fifteen  days  Yorkshire  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  the  like  of  which  has  scarcely  been  equalled. 
When  the  polling  was  over,  the  numbers  were — Wilberforce,  11,806; 
Milton,  11,177;  Lascelles,  10,989.  The  joint  expense  of  the  two  latter  is 
recorded  to  have  been  fully  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  died  imme- 
diately after  returning  from  following  the  hounds,  one  day,  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  aged  seventy-three. 

Henry,  third  Earl,  succeeded  in  1841.  He  joined  the  Grenadier  Guards 
in  1814,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  where  he  was  severely 
wounded,  whilst  carrying  the  standard.  His  death  was  also  due  to  an 
accident  in  the  hunting  field,  1857.  During  the  run,  his  horse  in  leaping  a 
fence  dropped  wilh  its  hind  legs  into  a  sheep  net,  plunged  and  fell  over  on  to 
the  Earl,  causing  internal  injuries,  from  which  he  died  after  a  long  illness. 
Old  men  still  living  have  to  this  day  a  kindly  word  of  praise  and  respect  for 
the  memory  of  this  Earl,  whom  they  lovingly  speak  of  as  Lord  Harry. 
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In  the  year  1765  there  died  at  Harewood  Sir  Thomas  Dennisoii,  the  son 
of  a  Leeds  cloth-dresser  at  North  Town  End,  who,  by  his  great  merit  as  an 
able  lawyer,  was  elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  king's  bench  ;  at  his  very  urgent 
request  he  was  buried  at  Harewood,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tomb  of 
Ivord  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne. 

Amongst  the  respected  vicars  of  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries,  men- 
tion might  be  made  of  George  Ogden,  who  appears  to  have  kept  alive  a 
good  old  custom  of  making  notes  in  the  parish  register  books. 

George  Ogdeu,  minister  of  Harewood,  came  hither  to  dwell  on  Jul}'  i6th,  1673. 
Matthew  Garford,  parish  clerk,  was  the  first  to  be  buried.  Samuel  Ogden,  brother  to 
the  said  George  Ogden,  cloth  maker,  became  parish  clerk  of  Harewood,  February  25th, 
1676,  by  the  sole  election  of  the  minister,  as  Joshua  Jefferson  did  before  him,  as  may 
appear  by  his  license,  both  of  their  licenses  running  thus  :  — "  Per  liherain  electioneni, 
Gcorgii  Ogden,''  etc.  Upon  diligent  enquirj-  made  by  publicke  authority,  A.D.  1676, 
there  were  these  communicants  in  Harewood  parish  :  — 

In  Weton       ....       209 

In  Harwood         -  -  -  195 

In  East  Keswicke    -  -  -        95 

In  Alwoodley       -  -  185 


George  Ogden,  then 

(viz.  in  1676) 

Minister  of  Harwood. 


In  all      -  688 

Memorandum  on  April  15th,  1677  : — 

"It  was  then  agreed  upon  b}-  the  minister  and  the  old  and  new  churchwardens, 
and  chief  of  the  parish,  that  the  groats  formerly  due  to  the  parish  clerk  for  registering 
children  baptised,  be  taken  awa}-,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  that  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
be  duly  paid  to  the  parish  clerk  at  every  Easter,  for  the  performance  of  the  work  above 
specified.—  George  Ogden,  Minister  of  Harwood." 

"All  the  corps  buried  within  ye  parish  of  Harwood,  and  in  no  other  material 
wrapped  or  interred  but  what  was  made  of  sheep's  wool  only,  since  ist  of  August,  Auuo 
Domini  1678,  according  to  ye  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf  made,  with  all  affidavits 
brought  and  entered  within  the  time  limited. — George  Ogden,  Minister  of  Harwood." 

"  There  is  a  good  vicarage  house,  which  I  found  ruined,  but  left  repaired,  gardens 
one  croft,  a  cow  gate  in  the  castle  park,  a  close  in  Bondgate  (about  two  acres),  the 
church3-ard,  and  surplice  fees,  and  mortuarys,  and  the  annual  stipend  of  twenty-two 
marks.    To  the  truth  ofthis  I  subscribe  my  name — George  Ogden,  Minister  of  Harwood." 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hale,  M.A.,  who  held  the  living  from  1801-54,  i^^ 

early  life  was  rather  a  'gay  spark,'  and  a  personal  friend  of  George  IV.,  who 

admired  his  compau}-  for  his  conviviality  and  sparkling  wit.     In  his  early 

years  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  legs,  which  was  the  means 

of  changing  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.     He  was  an  able  preacher,  and  did 

not  choose  his  subject  and  deliverance  to  suit  his  audience ;  and  there  were 

usually  some  slight  qualms  by  the  heads  at  Harewood,  on  the  visit  of  any 

august  personage,  lest  he  should  commit  himself  too  far,  and  thereby  offend 

the  great  people. 
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The  stream  wliicli  feeds  the  lake  at  Harewood,  rises  on  the  eastern 
wolds  of  Branihope,  and  runs  through  the  ravine  at  Ecliope  (Eccup),  skirts 
the  reservoirs  of  that  name  and  flows  through  the  park,  passes  Stanks  and 
falls  into  the  Wharfe  opposite  Dunkeswick. 

The  park  is  magnificently  wooded,  and  is  visited  by  several  rare  birds ; 
there  was  formerly  a  large  heronry,  now  only  occupied  by  about  a  dozen  of 
these  birds.  Just  on  the  outbounds  of  the  park  is  a  large  round  fir-clad 
hill — the  Rawdon  Hill ;  in  its  terminal,  '  dun,'  we  trace  Celtic  coinage. 


^^^    ^ 

't 
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Further  west,  beautifully  situated  on  the  lower  shelf  of  land,  and  in  a 
kind  of  bay  in  the  hill  range  on  the  south  of  the  Wharfe,  is  Weardley.  The 
outlook  over  the  river  from  hence  is  most  charming;  its  many  and  abrupt 
windings  here  are  very  curious  and  picturesque,  and  from  this  circumstance 
may  lay  hidden  the  root-word  of  the  name  Weardley  (weider— winding), 
which  in  the  past  was  variously  spelt  Wrynerdley  and  Winerthlay— the 
place  by  a  pasture,  whatever  the  prefix  may  mean. 
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There  are  indications  of  a  small  camp  having  existed  here.  The  village 
was  in  the  past  of  much  greater  importance  than  now,  as  the  site  of  home- 
steads and  vestiges  of  mounds  and  old  walls  fully  testify  ;  even  during  the 
last  twenty  years  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  place.  The 
surroundings  are  replete  with  pretty  bits  of  scenery,  one  such,  still  remaining 
etched  on  our  mind,  is  the  little  croft  and  the  fine  old  elm  widely  flinging 
the  shadow  of  its  branches  on  the  greensward,  and  the  cottage  and  outbuilding, 
beyond  which  a  girl  feeding  fowls  formed  a  pretty  subject  for  a  cabinet 
picture.  In  the  seventies  of  the  last  century,  there  were  several  thatched 
dwellings  standing,  which  gave  the  place  an  air  of  repose,  and  a  more  rural 
aspect. 

Weardley  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Nicholson,  the  Airedale  poet,  born 
November  29th,  1790.  He  came  to  an  untimely  end  by  falling  into  the  Aire, 
April  13th,  1843.  Had  his  powers  been  properly  cultivated,  he  would  have 
ranked  high  amongst  British  bards ;  scraps  of  his  poetry  will  be  found 
interspersed  in  this  work. 

The  people  in  this  village  have  attained  great  ages.  Four  in  the  family 
of  Crossfield  averaging  eighty-seven  years ;  one  of  them  was  ploughing  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four,  when  Lord  Hare  wood,  crossing  the  field,  thus  accosted 
him:  "What  age  are  you,  Crossfield?"  "  Hauni  ninety-foure  cum  next 
bothday.  Cum  up,  chummy."  This  Crossfield  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight.  One  of  the  Thackrays  lived  to  be  ninety-six.  The  ancestors  of 
the  Baldwin  and  other  families  have  resided  for  hundreds  of  years  at  this 
place.  Here,  to  judge  by  the  meed  accorded,  the  memory  of  Henry  Lascelles 
seems  to  be  revered ;  the  aged  people  all  speak  of  him  with  the  greatest 
affection. 

At  the  Conquest,  Gospatrick  held  the  lands  of  Werwelley  and  Widetun, 
in  the  Confessor's  time  valued  at  twenty-five  shillings.  At  the  Domesday 
Survey  it  had  been  ruined  by  the  raids  of  the  Conqueror. 

Here  was  the  home  of  a  family  of  some  importance  in  this  district.  John 
Clarke  of  Wynerdlay  gave  the  nuns  of  Arthington  one  acre  of  land  lying  in 
'  the  Hagges '  with  common  pasture  through  the  whole  town ;  and  one 
Hamerlin-de-Winerthlay,  gave  five  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  this  place  to 
the  monks  of  Kirkstall. 

The  quaint  cottage,  in  which  the  poet  Nicholson  was  born,  and  in  which 
his  family  had  resided  for  more  than  a  century,  had  disappeared  on  our  last 
visit.  It  stood  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  street :  we  remember  the  old 
garden  gate  and  the  perfume  of  the  old  English  garden-flowers,   and  the 
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birds  singing  so  blithely  in  the  trees  on  that  fine  spring  day ;  the  quaint 
interior,  with  old  delpli  rack  and  sundry  utensils  in  use  in  our  grandfathers' 
days;  but  we  sought  for  the  cottage  home  in  vain.  Here  and  there, 
mounds  in  the  meadows  show  the  outlines  of  former  cottages,  and  one  patch, 
where  the  grass  had  not  as  yet  grown  abundantly,  eloquently  pointed  to 
the  place  where  the  old  home  of  Nicholson  had  stood,  x^s  we  lingered, 
pondering  of  the  Poet's  almost  tragic  history,  a  cloud  shadow  passed  over 
the  spot,  which  seemed  to  impose  a  sadness  on  our  minds ;  then  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  shone  through  the  clouds,  and  the  birds  again  began  to  pipe  their 
lays;  even  so  was  it  with  the  life  of  this  gifted,  wayward  child  of  nature; 
storm  and  sunshine,  but  more  of  the  first,  until  he  tragically  closed  his 
earthly  career. 

The  scenery  viewed  from  Weardley  bank  is  finely  diversified :  smiling 
valley,  river  and  woods ;  to  the  south,  the  land  sloping  upwards  to 
Echope,  and  the  heights  of  Bramhope  ;  to  the  north,  the  Wharfe  valley 
unfolds  like  some  Eldorado;  Weeton  slumbering  in  the  hollow;  Helthwaite 
glinting  in  the  sunlight  ;  Huby  rapidly  becoming  modernised  on  the  up- 
lands, and  Rigton  on  the  ridge ;  Ormscliffe,  sentinel-like,  overlooking  the 
valley ;  further  west  is  old-time  Stainburn  and  the  line  of  the  Washburn 
running  through  the  moors,  and  the  old  forest  country  stretching  west  and 
north ;  Farnley  Hall  on  its  bold  elevation  glimmers  in  the  sunlight,  and  in  the 
valley  below  it  Otley  can  be  localised  by  the  grey  canopy  of  smoke  in  the 
elsewhere  clear  air,  backed  by  the  bold  frontier-like  line  of  the  Chevin  west- 
ward to  Ilkley ;  the  wild  moors  of  Barden  on  the  sky  line.  Bankside  farm 
is  picturesquely  situated  ;  the  outbuilding  bears  evident  signs  of  age,  and  an 
old  by-lane  leads  to  Bramhope  and  Eccup. 

From  our  vantage  point  we  drop  down  through  the  woods  into  the  road 
opposite  to  Arthington  Nunnery.  The  front  of  the  hall  now  occupying 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  nunnery  is  very  picturesque :  diamond-shaped 
windows,  and  climbing  trees;  tracings  and  mullions  grey  and  time-worn  are 
replete  with  pictures.  The  porch  bears  the  date,  "  T.B.  1585."  The  in- 
terior contains  a  most  peculiar  arch,  and  an  oak-panelled  room.  This 
house  has  probably  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery — reared  about 
1 150  by  Peter  de  Arthington.  It  was  endowed  as  a  Priory  of  Cluniac  Nuns, 
to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  site  of  the  Priory  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  holy  spot  set  apart  for  religious  purposes  some  length  of  time 
before  its  formal  dedication,  which  records : 

"That  Peers  of  Artliiugton  gaffe  them  the  place,  the  whilk  the  said  abby  is 
^i&gy<i  on,"  aud  the  gift  of  Serle  aud  the  gift  of  "  Peers,  the  said  Serle  sou,  of  one  acre 
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ofland,  &c.,  and  half  au  acre  of  laud  the  gyft  of  his  moder  iu  the  hede  of  Lincroft,"  and 
also  the  gift  of  Geoffre}',  sou  of  Peers  of  Arthiugtou  ;  "  and  also  that  Agas  of  Arthiugton, 
daughter  of —  Vavasour,  gaffe  all  her  laud  iu  Tebecroft,  &c. ;  and  the  gift  of  Raufe,  sou 
of  Geofifray  of  Arthiugton." 

Of  all  the  sanctuaries  for  women,  surely  the  small  nunnery  at  x\rthing- 
ton  was  the  most  desirable  in  our  broad  county.  Virtually  its  foundation 
was  due  to  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  the  land,  Avice-de-Romelli,  the 
mother  of  William-de-Curci,  whose  name  still  lingers  in  the  barony  of 
Harewood;  and,  as  cousin  to  the  hapless  Egremond,  to  the  glorious  Priory  of 
Bolton.    So  we  learn  that  the  nuns  had  exalted  patronage  from  the  beginning. 

The  site  of  the  priory  lies  between  the  present  farmhouse  and  the  river, 
which  here,  after  running  almost  due  south  the  whole   distance  between 

Weeton  Church  and  the 


^■f.-r 


J--=-= 


Nunnery,  makes  a  sharp 
curve  and  flows  due  east 
for  several  hundred  yards ; 
it  again  turns  its  course 


^S^Si^^-^m^^^W^  '"^^  Kougemont,   ag. 

^|g^^?^l##i|*:^-^*    l^igli   bank   of  ^ 
^^^%li»^^'^K^^^^^i^i^^    abuts  and  recoils, 


again 


/^  Ivf^r 


^•■(K.,, 


NUNNERY   FARM,    ARTHINGTON, 


north    until    it    reaches 

Rougemont,   against  the 

which    it 

,  and  then 

flows   east.      The 

rt',i»jnT' ;  ■  w-^Y  -w  t>i  vi-^..-.  j.i.  (-h;^u«      Ings,    rcachiug     for 

iiMiiy''i''''<''''t4  n  W«'-''T^  f-lirpp  milp';  nr  111  nrp  from 

: ™??tK:«A*i#.jf(.    {/%lb^''  ■■ 'r^: ■'^'■^S"*;-?*'^^     mree  miies  or  more  iroiu 
^'■::'*^-^^^t^i.'"^" :  '^  ":'^     ■■  :'. Vf     x\rthington  to  Harewood, 

were,  in  prehistoric 
times,  a  lake,  which  had 
probably  not  entirely  gone 
when  the  nuns  first  settled  on  this  site.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  that  whereon 
the  priory  stood  ;  remains  of  the  mounds  and  part  of  the  moat  can  still 
be  traced.  A  spring  in  the  meadow  still  retains  the  name  of  '  Nuns'  Well,' 
but  the  place  where  they  lie  in  their  long  sleep  has  been  left  unmarked : 
no  lichen-dotted  headstones  or  funeral  slabs,  crumbling  from  age  and 
exposure,  record  the  exact  spot  where  the  church  stood.  The  aspect  of 
the  place  was  vastly  different  on  the  ad\Tnt  of  the  nuns  from  what  we 
find  it  to-day,  with  its  beautiful  sylvanal,  and  the  church  spires  rising 
so  charmingly  from  amongst  the  trees  in  the  landscape.  It  was  situated 
in  broken  wood  and  pasture  land,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  forest,  with  its 
glens  and  dingles ;  where  the  wolf,  boar,  and  stag  then  still  roamed,  and 
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wild  cattle  wandered.  From  this  description  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
lands  given  to  the  nnnnery  were  ontside  the  limits  of  ancient  cnltivation. 
The  place  was  beantifnlly  sheltered,  and  not  wanting  in  panoramic  splendour. 
The  Wharfe,  murmuring  in  its  onward  course  at  this  spot,  with  that  lulling 
unruffling  sound  of  running  water  which  speaks  of  peace  and  solitude,  is 
a  great  ornament  to  its  position,  to  which  vista  the  bold  hills  and  sun- 
glinting  dale  form  the  framework. 

In  the  early  years  the  nuns  were  aristocrats.  Avice  de  Romelli  reserved 
the  right  to  have  one  nun  on  the  foundation  presented  by  herself.  At  the 
close  of  its  career,  every  nun  belonged  to  the  middle  class.  The  first  prioress 
mentioned  is  Matilda  de  Kesewick,  who  died  in  1298.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Elizabeth  Popely  was  deprived  of  her  office  on  account 
of  her  notorious  incontinency.  Our  duty  is  not  to  cast  aspersion  :  she  was 
not  the  first  who,  like  Chaucer's  '  bonne,'  declared  that  ''  A/nor  viiicit  ovinia  ' ; 
she  was  unfortunate,  and  that  was  her  sin.  Elizabeth  Hall,  the  last  jjrioress, 
surrendered  her  charge  of  j)riory  and  inmates — nine  nuns — on  the  26th 
November,  31,  Henry  VHI.,  1539. 

Following  are  the  names  of  most  of  the  patrons ;  and  of  great  interest, 
both  from  the  place  in  the  district  derived  from  the  donors,  and  also  as 
marking  the  change  in  the  district  since  that  time. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  intimate  descriptions  of  the  little  priory  of 
Arthington  is  that  taken  a  few  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  house.  In  it  the 
worldly  concerns  of  the  nuns  are  disclosed.  In  their  poverty  we  find  the  remoteness 
and  exclusion  of  their  house,  stricken  with  the  decay  of  its  first  patrons  and  louuders. 
The  chaplain — a  Wharton,  most  probably  of  the  Fewston  or  Pauual  stock, — John 
Wyglesworth,  the  bailiff  who  managed  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  unworldly  sisters, 
receiving  ten  shillings  a  year  and  '  commiss '  for  his  trouble,  are  survivals  that  we  scarcely 
expected  to  find.  What  a  bare  and  naked  establishment  the  otherwise  radiant  little 
place  must  have  become  in  the  changing  times. 

The  full  account  stands  thus  : — 

ArThyngton  Nunnery. —Elizabeth  Hall,  Incumbent. 

The  temporals  are  worth,  in — 

The  site  of  the  priory,  together  with  the  domain  lands  adjacent  to  the 

same,  nearly  -  -  -  -  -  -500 

Rents  of  land  and  tenements  in  Hubya,   Wescowe,  Helwayte,  Pool), 

and  Arthyngton,  with  the  appurtenances,  j-early  -  -400 

The  spirituals  are  worth,  in — 

The  rectory  of  Maltby,  as  in  grain  tithe,  yearly  -  -  -     10    o    o 

£^9    o    o 
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Of  which  the  reprises  are  iu— 

The  pensiou  or  salary  of  Parcival  Wharton,  chaplain  of  the 
chantr}'  within  the  monastic  church,  yearly,  from  the 
foundation  of  Sir  Roger  de  Clifford,  Lord  of  Westmore- 
land, as  appears  by  the  charter  of  foundation,  shown  and 
examined  ------  £(i 

Rent  repaid  to  Henry  Arthyngton,  gent.,  issuing  from  land 
iu  domain  there;  one  pair  of  gloves  and  i5^d  in  money ; 
in  all  -  -  -  -  -  -        igkl. 

Money  paid  to  our  Lord  the  Archbishop  of  York,  issuing  from 
the  rector}'  aforesaid,  13s.  4d. ;  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  York,  6s.  8d.  pension,  yearly  for  ever  -  -         20s. 

Money  yearly  paid  to  clothe  ten  nuns,  distributed  according 
to  the  charter  of  concession  of  the  said  Lord  Clifford, 
Lord  of  Westmoreland,  issuing  from  the  said  church  of 
Maltby,  for  ever        .....  66s.  8d. 

The  fee  of  John  Wyglesworth,  bailiff  of  the  monastery,  b}^ 

the  year      ..---.  ids. 

Sum  total  of  reprisals      -  -     10  18     3^ 

And  the  clear  value  ;^8  is.  8|d.,  with  £(i  for  pension  or  salary  of  Parcival 
Wharton,  chaplain  of  the  chantry  within  the  monastic  church, 
yearly,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Roger  de  Clyfford,  as  appears 
above;  and  ;^ii  8s.  4|d.  of  clear  issue  of  the  said  monastery. 

The  tenth  part  thereof  is      -  -       i     2  10 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  position  of  the  ten  ladies  who  renounced  the  world  to 
find  serenity  in  the  place  which  now  shows  no  trace  of  them  !  Once,  probably,  the 
most  aristocratic  and  statel}-  of  the  nunneries  of  the  district,  when  the  great  barons 
of  Harewood  patronised  and  honoured  it,  Arthington  had  fallen  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  poverty,  lower  even  than  Esholt,  whose  returns,  according  to  the  same 
manuscript,  Avere  in  gross  ^^19  8s.  od. ;  in  clear  value,  £\t^  5s,  4d.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  position  of  the  certainly  reprehensible  sisters  of  Appleton,  whose  gross  returns 
were  ;,^83  6s.  gd. ;  their  personally  available  income  in  the  clear  £1^^  9s.  idd. 

Arthington. 

The  village  of  Arthington  stands  a  mile  distant  from  the  nunnery  of 
that  name  ;  it  is  beautifully  situated  among  tiees.  The  Wharfe,  after  passing 
near  the  village,  turns  under  Arthington  Wood,  makes  a  long  sweeping 
curve  on  three  sides  of  a  wide  grassy  bay  of  park  and  meadow  to  the  north  of 
the  village  street. 

The  place-name  (Wheater  says)  is  derived  from  'Hartha,'  the  Angle 
chieftain  who  .settled  here.  It  was  a  dominant  Angle  clan  station  in  con- 
nection with  Headingley  and  CoUingham,  when  the  Anglians  had  been 
able  to  penetrate  the  Celtic  defences  of  Elmet.  Previous  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, these  places,  with  Creskeld,  were  the  frontier  line,  and  guard-houses; 
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which,  after  the  Anglians  had  fought  their  way  from  Adel,  by  the  Roman 
way  to  Bramhope  and  settled  in  the  valley,  secured  the  line  of  the  Wharfe  to 
the  south. 

The  Arthingtons  have  been  settled  here  from  the  early  Norman  times, 
and  only  one  of  them  rose  to  any  title  or  dignity;  Sir  William  Arthington,  who 
died  in  1623,  ^^^  was  interred  in  Adel  Church.  The  estate,  however,  passed 
regularly  from  father  to  son 
for  five  hundred  years  ;  after 
which  time  it  devolved  on  a 
descendant  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  family,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  a  minor 
in  1 750  ;  thus  the  estate  was 
held  by  the  Arthingtons  for 
a  period  of  nigh  seven  hun- 
dred years.  In  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  Survey,  one 
Richard  de  Surdeval  held 
the  manor  of  Arthington  of 
Count  de  Mortain. 

Leaving  the  village,  with  its  handsome  new  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
built  and  endowed  at  the  sole  cost  of  William  Sheepshanks,  Esq.,  in  1864,  we 
turn  to  the  river  at  Arthington  Wood,  a  beautiful  sequestered  stretch,  with  its 
rumbling  old-time  mill  and  weir,  shingly  banks  and  osier  holt,  a  haunt  of 
heron  and  wild  fowl.  Here  looms  the  gigantic  many-arched  railway  bridge. 
The  line  (the  Leeds  and  Thirsk)  which  cuts  the  landscape,  tunnels  under  the 
lofty  ridge  of  Bramhope ;  after  leaving  its  underground  passage  the  rails 
slope  direct  across  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe.  It  is  nigh  impossible  to  imagine 
a  greater  contrast — one  moment  the  traveller  by  train  is  in  the  gloom 
and  smoor  of  the  tunnel;  the  next,  the  train  glides  out  into  light,  beauty,  and 
sunshine,  and  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  most  delightful  and  far-reaching- 
landscape  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe.  A  lofty  embankment  and 
viaduct  of  twenty-one  arches  spans  the  river  (which  here  threads  its  way 
through  many  a  sandy  shoal)  from  south  to  north.  The  traveller  by  rail 
will  notice  down  below  a  quaint  secluded  old-world  hamlet,  which,  to  the 
careworn,  will  seem  a  place  of  rest  in  all  verity.  Dreamily  the  old  village — 
Castley — slumbers  among  its  tall  ancestral  trees  where  the  rooks  nest;  a 
feature  of  olden  time,  which  even  the  shriek  of  the  flying  locomotive  cannot 
disturb  from  its  sleep  of  ages. 
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Let  US  turn  south,  and  climb  the  steep  bank  to  the  high  ridge,  the 
Bryn  or  Bram  ;  in  our  path  hither  lies  the  old  manor  house  of  Creskeld. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  annals  ;  however,  Hugh-de-Creskeld  of  this 
place  was  in  existence  a  century  later  than  Domesday  Survey.  This  spot  was 
evidently  a  part  of  Arthington  manor,  and  subordinate  to  that  house,  and  its 
early  owners,  may  be  of  the  Arthington  stock.  The  fine  old  hall  is  a  typical 
esquire's  home,  both  in  its  present  condition,  and  while  it  retained  its 
Tudor  associations.  Although  its  origin  is  to  a  great  extent  obscure,  yet  as 
a  member  of  the  parish  of  Arthington,  on  its  w^estern  border,  it  has  been 
a  settlement  since  the  days  of  the  Anglian  kings.  In  the  name  of  Pool, 
which  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it,  the  water  marks  are  yet  fully  visible 
and  betoken  its  ancient  features ;    the  low-lying   swamp-land,  where   the 

invader  or  his 
opponent  might 
lurk  in  ambush. 
In  the  prefix 
'Cres,'  there  still 
remains  the 
Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  the  plant 
which  thrives  so 
abundantly  in  the 
beautiful  stream, 
springing  at  the 
'Keld'near  to  the 
hall  ;  whence, 
some  writers  say, 
the  name  Cres- 
keld is  derived.* 
On  the  old  mile- 
stone  at  the 
junction  of  the  Breary  and  Otley  roads,  the  name  is  spelt  Kirskill.  In 
the  documents  of  the  IMiddle  Ages,  the  place  is  spelt  Kyrskell ;  which  name 
is  still  retained    on  the   Scottish  borderland,  where  the  celebrated  border 
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ARTHINGTON  WOOD. 


*  Keld  was  a  fountain  or  spring,  and  others  hold  that  Kyrs  or  Krys  is  a  form  of  Cross  or 
Kirk,  which  would  make  it  the  '  Spring  of  the  Cross,'  i.e.,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Fathers.  Moreover  in  Chaucer's  time  watercress  was  held  to  be  of  such  little  value 
that  it  served  for  the  simile  'a  tinker's  cres' — a  thing  to  be  cared  nothing  about.  And 
as  Creskeld  had  a  connexion  with  Kirkstall,  the  name  is  perhaps  derived  from  a  cross. 
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raider,  Hobbie  Noble,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  "  Sim 

o'  the  Mains." 

"  At  Kersliope  foot,  the  tr3-st  was  set, 
Kershope  of  the  Lilye  lee." 

Above  the  hall,  I  nnderstand,  there  is  still  a  wood  named  Sogesiker 
wood,  a  name  fnlly  demonstrative  of  its  meaning.  One  Hngli  of  Creskeld 
gave  the  monks  of  Kirkstall  land  in  Adel.* 


CRKSKEI^D   HAT^Iy. 

During  the  fonrteenth  centnry  Creskeld  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goldsboroughs  ;  and  from  them  it  went  by  purchase  to  IMichacl  Wentworth, 
at  that  time  living  at  Creskeld,  whose  descendants  are  now  of  Wolley  Park  ; 
and  from  whom  it  passed  to  a  son-in-law.  Major  Thornhill ;  and  afterwards 
to  a  Leeds  merchant  named  Smith,  whose  only  child,  a  daughter,  became 
the  wife  of  William  Rhodes,  of  Bramhope  Hall  ;    whose  ^-oungest  son  is 

*  At  a  later  period,  Ralph,  brother  aud  heir  of  William,  son  of  Hugh  de  Creskeld,  gave 
them  his  right  to  the  homage  and  service  of  Adam  de  Wyton  aud  his  famil3'  for  a  tenement 
in  Adel.  Hugh  de  Creskeld  was  present  when  William  de  Lelay  gave  to  the  monks  all  liis  land 
in  Horsfortli  except  the  six  bovates  he  had  given  to  the  Templars.  There  M'ould  be  a 
mighty  rejoicing  at  Kirkstall  when  that  large  concourse  of  the  neighbouring  gentr}- — includ- 
ing Serlo  de  I'oul,  and  William  his  sou,  Ralph  de  Bramhope,  Hugh  le  Vavasour,  Xigel  de 
Ilorsford,  Hugh  de  Creskeld,  Aland  de  Brerehaga — with  their  little  ones,  whose  Aouug 
minds  had  to  be  so  impressed  as  to  carry  the  knowledge  far  into  future  years,  attended  the 
Mass  which  celebrated  this  transfer  of  wealth,  human  aud  terrene. 
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Francis  Rhodes  Darwin,  lie  having  assumed  the  latter  name  on  his  marriage 
with  a  Darwin,  sister  and  heiress  of  Robert  iVlvey  Darwin. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  during  alterations  at  the  hall  a  skeleton  of  a 
man  was  found  built  into  the  walls.  Arthington  Hall  is  possessed  of  its 
traditional  ghost  (the  hall  lady),  whose  nocturnal  visits,  legend  says,  are  due 
to  some  foul  deed  perpetrated  in  bygone  days,  when  the  Arthingtons  were 
in  possession  of  this  beautiful  domain. 

Climbing  up  the  Arthington  bank,  a  stiff  pull,  but  from  whence  the 
beauties  of  Wharfedale  can  be  viewed  to  full  advantage,  one  can  see  the 

old  square  tower 
of  Leathley 
Church  resting 
on  its  bluff,  and 
right  up  the 
Washburn  among 
the  hills,  where 
the  stream  has 
its  birth.  On 
Bramhope  Moor 
is  Camp  House 
(now  a  farm- 
stead) the  site  of 
an  ancient  camp. 
There  is  a  very 
quaint  old  mile- 
stone in  the  hedge 
at  the  lane  ends 
at  th  e  top  of 
Arthington  bank ;  and  nearer  Bramhope,  at  the  four  lanes'  end,  in  the  past, 
stood  old  Bramhope  Cross.  The  village  of  Bramhope  stands  iipon  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  Wharfedale,  and  its  position  fully  bespeaks 
the  meaning  of  its  place-name,  the  'Brim  of  the  Hope';  the  suffix — an 
eminence — as  in  Echope,  overlooking  the  beautiful  country  beyond.  Bram- 
hope, Braham  or  Braam,  Bramley  Head,  etc.,  all  have  their  distinctive 
syllable  from  the  Danish  word  Bram^  a  border  or  edge,  the  same  word  being 
still  in  use  in  the  West  Riding  as  hat-bream,  though  very  frequently 
contracted  to  'brim.'  (The  word  braem  is  not  akin  to  the  Angle  Brembel^ 
a  briar  or  bramble.) 


\A.  Sutton. 
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The  north  side  of  the  village  is  both  pleasant  and  picturesqne,  with  its 
woods  and  groves  and  tree-clad  knolls.  The  ancient  common-field  usage — 
described  so  graphically  by  Isaac  Taylor — continued  here  up  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  monks  of  Kirkstall  had  both  lands  and  a  water- 
mill  at  Bramhope.  Its  pre-Conquest  owner  was  one  Ulchil,  when  there 
was  land  for  four  ploughs,  and  it  was  valued  at  forty  shillings  ;  a  goodly  sum 
in  those  days.  After  the  raid  of  the  Conquest  there  was  appended  to  this 
manor  the  ominous  word  '  waste.' 

Apart  from  the  fragments  of  a  few  cottages  which  date  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  old  Chapel-of-ease,  built  by  Robert  Dyneley  in  1649, 
is  the  oldest  building.  It  is  a  long  low  edifice  situated  near  to  the  hall,  and 
shut  in  by  groves  of  trees  and  a  high  wall  adjoining  the  road.  Its  exterior 
walls  present  no  particular  features  of  interest,  being  built  in  the  most 
debased  style  of  post-Reformation  Gothic.  The  interior  contains  the  old 
form  of  high-backed  pews,  three-decker  pulpit,  stoup-like  font,  and  some 
inscription  and  monument  to  the  Dyneleys,  of  which  it  was  for  some  con- 
siderable time  their  burial-place.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Dyneley,  Esq.,  in 
1649.  The  patronage  was  vested  in  six  trustees,  who  had  the  power  to 
suspend,  or  eject  the  minister.  A  few  words  on  the  endowment  must  be 
interesting,  especially  as  they  are  those  of  a  contemporaiy.  The  Rev.  J. 
Hopworth,  minister  of  Bramhope,  thus  writes  to  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  Leeds 
antiquary  : — 

"April  27th,  1691.— There  were  one  hundred  and  thirt}-  acres  taken  of  the 
common  or  waste,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  freeholders,  at  6s.  8d.  per  acre ;  which 
salary  is  settled  by  deed  for  ever,  for  maintenance  of  a  preaching  minister  at  the 
chapel  of  Bramhope."  He  then  goes  on  to  say—"  I  preached  the  funeral  sermon  for 
the  old  esquire  :  what  I  said  about  him  was  only  this — '  Having  done  with  my  text, 
probably  it  may  be  thought  that  I  should  say  something  concerning  the  party  deceased. 
You  all  know  his  extraction  ;  that  his  was  a  brauch  of  a  considerable  and  worthy  family. 
You  also  know  what  he  has  done  to  the  setting  up  the  worship  of  God  among  us.  He 
loveth  our  nation,  and  has  built  us  a  synagogue.  By  the  care  and  diligence  of  this 
worthy  person,  we  have  a  chapel  erected,  ami  endowed  with  a  competent  maintainance 
for  a  preaching  minister.'  " 

Robert  Dyneley  and  his  wifei  (Thoresby's  acquaintance)  lived  upwards 
of  sixty  years  in  the  happy  state  of  matrimonial  bliss,  which  the  mini.ster  of 
the  church  must  have  thought  long  enough,  for  in  his  funeral  sermon  on 
that  worthy,  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  sparing  in  his  meed  of  praise. 
Stephen  Sharp  was  another  Bramhope  man  who  had  evidentlv  meant  to 
outstrip  the  years  of  the  patriarchs  of  P.iblical  limes,  for  he  died  in  1805, 
aged  107  years. 
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The  new  chiircli  at  Bramhope  was  erected  in  1881,  and  is  a  fine  building 
with  noteworthy  stained  glass  windows. 

The  Craven  Institnte,  opened  in  1897,  named  after  its  donor,  Robert 
Craven  of  Bramhope,  who,  by  will,  left  fnnds  for  some  desirable  object  in 
the  hands  of  trnstees — Thomas  Whitham  (Bramhope),  and  John  Yeadon 
(Otley) — a  bnilding  of  which  the  Bramhope  people  may  be  justly  proud. 


[A.  SiiUoti, 


WHARFEDAI^E   FROM   WEARDLEY. 


The  situation  of  Bramhope  (all  other  things  being  equal)  is  well  adapted 
for  prolonging  life,  whence  the  reason  of  Robert  Dyneley's  longevity ;  he 
having  seen  four  generations  of  most  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry. 

'Tis  a  pleasant  footpath  down  '  the  staircase '  from  the  village  to  Arthing- 
ton  station ;  whilst  another  track,  winding  down  the  hillside  to  the  river,  is 
the  former  pack-horse  trenching,  fringed  with  ancient  crab  trees,  ferns, 
rose-bnshes,  and  many  other  wild  flowers ;  and  is  a  beantiful  old-time  track 
in  which  to  while  away  a  brief  summer's  day.  Ikying  by  the  roadside,  on 
onr  last  visit,  where  the  four  lanes  meet  (to  the  west  of  old  Bramhope),  was  a 
very  large  and  qnaint  stone  finger-post ;  it  certainly  seems  a  pity  that  relics 
such  as  this  should  be  allowed  to  perish,  for  they  are  links  which  tell  of  the 
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old  road  and  other  modes  of  travelling,  soon  to  be  only  known  in  the  pages 
of  topographical  writings. 

A  mile  south-west  from  the  spot,  over  half-reclaimed  moorland,  is 
Carlton  Old  Hall  (now  a  farmhouse),  with  its  nnillions  and  huge  chimneys, 
quaint  windows  and  peaked-roof  gables,  forming  a  fine  example  of  a  country 
squire's  residence  of  the  sixteenth  centurs-.  Immediately  to  the  south  of 
the  house  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  which  ran  over  the  moor  to  Adel  and 
Ilkley,  crossed  it.  The  road  is  yet  to  be  traced  in  some  parts  between  the 
two  places.  From  the  moor,  looking  south-west  over  Airedale,  can  be 
seen  over  the  misty  landscape  a  vast  wen  of  human  dwellings  and  many 
tall-chimneyed  factories.  For  Tyower  Airedale  is  a  huge  hive  of  industry, 
though  in  the  past,  like  its  sister  valley,  Wharfedale,  noted  for  its  grand 
scenery. 

From  our  point  of  vantage  the  tower  of  Guiseley  Church  stands  forth 
prominently  overlooking  the  valley.  The  old  parish  of  Guiseley,  including 
as  it  did  that  of  Horsforth,  abounds  with  names  still  indicating  the  former 
presence  of  the  Celt,  to  which  the  'Duns,'  'Hopes,'  and  'Chevin'  still  bear 
witness.  The  place-name  Guiseley  is  derived  from  Gisel — a  chieftain  or 
king's  officer;  and  lega  — a  district,  a  meadow,  or  place.  The  great  family 
at  Guiseley  was  that  of  Simon-le-Ward,  who  founded  the  priory  of  Esholt. 
The  name  sprang  from  the  warden  of  the  district,  '  le  Ward,'  the  Gisel, 
a  king's  ofiicer,  which  comes  from  the  Norse.  Previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  '  liberty  of  Cawood,  Wistow,  and  Otley,'  Guiseley  was  in  the  manor 
of  Otley,  but  was  severed  on  the  erection  of  that  'liberty';  the  boundary  of 
the  '  liberty '  ends  at  '  York  Gate,'  which  is  also  the  boundary  of  the  parish 
of  Guiseley. 

Some  time  during  the  eighteenth  century  there  dwelt  on  Carlton  moor 
a  person  named  Hannah  Green,  better  known  as  the  'Lingbob  Witch'; 
added  to  this  reputation  was  her  fame  in  discovering  lost  or  stolen  pro- 
perty;  among  her  customers  were,  according  to  'Slater,'  very  aristocratic 
personages,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  carriages  standing  at  the 
door  of  Lingbob's  cottage  during  the  many  years  she  carried  on  the  profes- 
sion of  witchcraft  and  goods'  reclaimer.  vShe  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  fortune 
of  over  a  thousand  pounds.  Her  daughter,  also  named  Hannah,  succeeded 
her  in  this  lucrative  business,  but  she  was  not  so  successful  as  her  mother 
(or  perhaps  people  were  growing  wiser)  in  discovering  lost  property,  for  on 
one  occasion  Hannah  herself  was  a  loser.  Her  pig  had  strayed  from  its  sty, 
and  in  the  course  of  her  search,  she  met  old  Quaker  Hustler  and  enquired  if 
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he  had  seen  her  pig  anywhere.  "  Nay,  Hannah,  hast  thee  lost  thy  pig?" 
asked  the  honest  Quaker.  "Yes,  I  have."  "Well  then,  if  thee  can't  find  thy 
own  pig,  thou  art  the  last  person  I  should  consult  concerning  a  pig  of  mine, 
if  it  were  lost." 

Turning  our  steps  north,  we  drop  down  the  Chevin  into  the  wild  forest- 
looking  landscape  of  the  Deer  park  appertaining  to  Caley  Hall.  Here  yet 
remains  a  fragment  of  the  old  former  forest  of  Wharfedale,  which  stretched, 
in  pre-Conquest  time,  from  the  confines  of  York  to  the  wilds  of  Craven,  and 
although  Wharfedale  has  been  deforested  these  seven  hundred  3'ears,  here 
yet  survives  a  genuine  fragment  of  its  pristine  condition.  Evening  was 
approaching  as  we  crossed  this  forest  track  :  the  deep  valley  lay  far  below  in 
strong  shadow,  roofed  overhead  by  gathering  storm  clouds :  the  huge  crags 
were  thrown  in  diverse  fantastic  positions  among  the  decaying  bracken  and 
brush.  From  the  verge  of  the  cliff  we  glance  westward  over  the  beauti- 
ful dark  purple  woods  of  the  park,  and  over  the  madder  brown  and  green 
fells  to  the  brighter  outlines  of  winding  road  and  river,  huge  boulders 
peering  over  the  edge  of  the  path,  as  if  (for  sinister  purpose)  prepared  to 
bear  destruction  on  some  hapless  wayfarer.  In  the  immediate  foreground 
loom  the  grand  spectral  firs,  gnarled  and  twisted  with  the  buffetings  of 
a  hundred  winters.  The  Chevin  was  doubtless  a  fastness  to  which  the 
Celts  fled  during  the  invasions  of  the  Angles  and  Norsemen ;  one  might 
imagine  that  in  the  wailing  sound  of  the  winds,  there  mingled  the  voice  of 
the  Briton  revisiting  his  old  homeland. 

We  have  now  reached  the  Leeds  and  Otley  highway  and  an  up-to-date 
district;  a  mile  nearer  Bramhope  is  the  'Dyneley  Arms,'  bearing  the  name  of 
the  old  territorial  family  of  Dyneley.  Here  congregate  the  'belles  and  beaux' 
of  the  'bike';  along  this  road  they  have  many  a  scorch,  and  on  their  return 
journey  they  find  full  opportunity  for  a  more  leisurely  mode  of  travelling, 
and  what  Corydon  and  Phyllis  may  whisper  to  each  on  these  occasions  is  a 
secret  from  all  the  non-biking  folks,  to  which  we  have  the  fortune  to  belong. 
Seriously,  the  bicycle  brings  the  people  within  easy  reach  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  panoramas  in  Wharfedale;  such  scenery  at  any  other  place  would 
be  considered  famous. 

Just  to  the  south  of  the  highway  stands  Caley  Hall  :  looking  from  the 
house  on  to  the  Chevin  is  a  wonderfully  fine  picture.  Part  of  the  structure 
is  very  ancient ;  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was  a  hunting 
lodge  of  the  Gascoignes.  In  Otley  church,  there  was  formerly  a  pew  on 
which  were  carved  the  arms  of  the  family,  with  initials  and  date  1582  ;  it 
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afterwards  fell  to  the  Daltons — a  stone  memorial  in  Otley  church  has : 
'John,  the  son  of  John  Dalton,  Esq.,  of  Caley  Hall,  163 1,  he  being  3'onng." 
From  them  it  went  to  the  Atkinsons ;  the  last  of  them  who  dwelt  at  Caley 
Hall,  married  a  Miss  Fawkes,  and  died  without  issue — thence  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Fawkes  family. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  park  was  stocked  with  red  and  fallow  deer,  goats, 
zebras,  and  other  animals,  in  a  state  of  semi-wildness.  The  last  of  the 
stags,  a  huge  animal,  was  shot  sixty  years  ago.    One  of  the  ancient  windows 


{Gilbert  Foster. 


CAT.RY   HALI^   AND   THE    DERR    PARK. 


in  the  front  of  this  mansion  is  a  relic  brought  from  the  home  of  the  Lindleys, 
in  Washburn  Vale.  The  place  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Caleys.  A  footpath  passes  the  front  of  the  hall  to  Otley  :  in  this  walk,  the 
windings  of  the  river,  the  mouth  of  the  Washburn,  Leathley,  and  the  old 
home  of  the  Fawkes,  form  interesting  items. 

Half  a  mile  west  from  Caley,  an  old  pack-horse  track  comes  down  from 
the  Chevin  to  the  Wharfe,  where  there  was  an  old  ford  opposite  to  Farnley, 
and  from  thence  it  ran  into  the  old  Otley  road  leading  by  I^eathley  through 
Riflfa  Wood  to  Knaresborough. 
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From  Caley  Hall  to  Pool  is  under  a  mile.  The  village  contains  pictur- 
esque features  and  a  few  old  houses.  Its  Domesday  name — Poule,  as  well 
as  the  form  of  its  present  name,  and  the  lake-like  expansion  of  land  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  tells  its  own  story — a  sheet  of  water  or  lake,  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  Celtic /re*// — water.  What  Pool  has  been  need  not 
be  despised;  it  is  now  rapidly  becoming  modernised;  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  it  is  a  great  place  for  cyclists,  all  the  same  it  is  too  near  Leeds 
for  those  who  pine  for  the  purer  rural  aspects  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
good  Inn  and  a  Temperance  House.  Seen  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  by 
the  old  mill,  the  village  has  a  character  of  its  own  which  is  distinctly  pleasing. 
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The  chapel-of-ease  to  Otley  was  formerly  a  very  small  building,  the 
structure  was  enlarged  in  1840  :  now,  with  its  surroundings,  it  assumes  a 
feature  of  interest  which  time  only  can  confer.  It  was  formed  into  a  separate 
parish  in  1879. 

Pool  gave  its  name  to  a  territorial  family  : — Malger,  son  of  William 
Puella,  who  gave  to  the  monks  of  Fountains  three  acres  here,  on  the  east 
of  the  way  or  ford,  called  Haldwad's  P'ord,  which  gift  was  confirmed  by 
William  Brim,  of  Pouile. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  village  is  a  good  bridge  over  the  Wharfe,  the 
only  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  viaduct,  between  Harewood  and  Otley. 


The  Flower  Chronicle  oe  Wharee. 
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Lower  Wharfeland. 

HETHBR  of  interest  or  not  to  the  out-for-a-day  rambler,  the 
requisite  facts  for  even  a  cursory  account  of  its  most  notable 
wildflowers  cannot  be  spun,  like  the  silkworm's  thread,  from 
the  jaws  of  Fancy  alone.  The  data  here  following  have 
taken  long  time  to  amass  and  arrange,  and  no  one  could 
verify  a  tenth  of  them  in  a  day's  excursion.  Flowers,  too, 
have  their  meanings  and  their  "Language" — not  that  of 
sentiment,  but  of  sense.  There  is  always  an  adequate  reason 
why  they  grow  in  one  place  and  not  in  another  apparently 
suitable  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  haphazard  at  all,  and  the  working-out  of  the 
floral  problem  needs  much  of  what  we  may  call  correlative  knowledge. 

So  miich  of  homily,  and  it  will  not  seem  a  botanical  conundrum  when 
it  is  said  that,  to  the  instructed  observer,  the  wildflowers  of  the  banks  and 
border-braes  of  Wharfe  in  its  lower  third  tell  the  history  of  the  river-reaches 
higher  up! — even  from  its  well-head  on  Cam  to  the  temporary  confinement 
of  the  brown-eyed  voluble  stream  in  the  gyves  of  Strid  !  One  example,  just 
by  the  way.  The  tawny  orange-pink  water  Avens — whose  very  name  means 
the  crop  or  product  of  water,  corrupted  and  rusticised  from  Old  French — 
which  may  be  found  in  late  Spring  on  the  wet  shady  banks,  most  commonly 
at  Bolton  or  Woodhall,  down  at  Tadcaster,  or  lower  still  at  Ryther,  is  an 
adventive  wilding.  Of  apologetic  mien,  and  singular  beggar-like  appearance, 
totally  differing  from  the  Campion,  the  Forget-me-not,  and  the  "Lords-and- 
Ladies  "  it  mingles  with,  it  alone  of  them  belongs  to  a  class  of  "  Montane  " 
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plants — born  mountaineers  ! — and  has  its  real  house  and  headquarters  at 
Burnsall  and  Buckden,  where  the  uplands  that  buttress  the  dale's  hill-ridges 
close  in  upon  the  stream.  The  fast- flowing,  imperative  water  carries  it 
down,  and  down,  seed  or  root,  in  winter's  swollen  spates ;  reinforcing  its 
waifs'  emigration  each  season  of  heavy  rain.  This  recital  may  serve  for 
many  others,  and  explains  the  locomotion  of  most  riverine  wildflowers  ; 
proving  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  how  a  plant  may  tell  by  its 
presence,  in  no  strange  tongue,  the  story  of  its  birth  and  the  brown  gipsy 
carrier  by  which  it  was  kidnapped.  So  fanciful  can  fact  be  found  to  be, 
sometimes ! 

Yet  the  "  flora  "  of  the  Wharfe's  dale  is  more  varied  than  that  of  either 
Nidd  or  i\ire.  The  stream  is  longer,  the  range  of  rock  crossed  is  wider;  and 
the  channel  of  the  Strid  at  Bolton,  racing  between  contracted  walls  of  lime- 
stone, open  above  and  jumpable,  acts  as  a  sort  of  force-pump  to  send 
further  whatever  it  carries  than  can  the  confined  and  caverned  courses  of  the 
brother-streams  of  Nidd  at  Howstean,  and  Aire  under  Malham-cove.  Yet 
through  all  these  narrowed  goits  or  funnels  rootlets  and  seeds  of  all  manner 
of  plants  are  forced  ;  when  and  where  the  current  slackens  to  be  deposited  on 
sandy  or  loamy  bank,  in  the  creeks,  bays,  and  backwaters  created  naturally 
by  the  contorted  roots  of  stream-side  alder,  or  mountain  ash.  Sometimes  the 
bank-flower  has  come  from  a  garden  ;  such  is  the  case  with  the  yellow  Tulip 
at  Cattal-magna,  and  the  Snake's-head  Fritillary  below  where  the  Cock  beck 
falls  into  the  Wharfe,  however  wild  and  at  home  the  plants  may  look  now. 
This  is  the  one  great  feature  of  Botany  rationally  studied  in  its  local  aspects  : 
that  either  the  sites  plants  occupy  are  continually  shifting  from  higher  to 
lower  levels,  or  that  the  flora  of  stationary  areas  is  gradually  but  constantly 
changing  little  by  little,  year  by  year;  this  flower  losing  ground,  ///^?/ gaining 
the  ascendancy !  There  is  no  need  for  many  jawbreaking  Latin  words  : 
only  a  desire  to  know  clearly  the  How  and  the  Why  and  the  Whence  of 
what  there  is  to  see  ;  only  a  capacity  for  appreciating  the  artistic  graces  and 
values  of  the  tree,  shrub,  flower  and  herb  of  the  field,  with  something  of  their 
often  happy  "vulgar  names."  What  term  could  better  Daisy  (day's-eye) — 
opening  at  dawn,  closing  up  the  essential  reproductive  disk  of  its  flower  with 
a  pent  roof  of  pink  petals  towards  cowering  eve  ?  What  finer  title-  than 
"Ox-eye"  for  the  modest  Gowan's  bigger  brother  of  the  green-gowned 
pasture,  so  like  that  of  the  dun  and  white  ruminant  of  the  rolling  Wharfeside 
meads  ?  All  this  so-called  "  Study"  implies  of  necessity  inquiry  that  once 
gone  into,  renders  every  ramble  imperishably  memorable  of  interest. 
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Beginning  our  purview  of  the  vegetation  of  Wharfeland  at  its  lower 
level,  if  we  also  commence  with  the  lower  orders  of  plants  we  shall  the 
quicker  discharge  our  task,  and  'rise'  with  the  river  and  its  trout  to  the 
grander  baits  and  flies  of  flowerdom.  The  Ferns  are  not  '  flowers,'  but  the 
hidden-seeded  'cryptograms'  of  Nature's  imperishable  folio!  As,  however, 
beyond  the  'Male'  and  the  'Lady' — ferns  so  decorative  of  sbady  woodbanks 
— Lower  Wharfedale  is  not  conspicuously  rich  in  sorts,  the  class  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  few  lines.  The  pretty  little  Bladder-fern  grows  (or  grew,  for 
pot  hunters  are  conscienceless)  on  Kettleman's  bridge  below  Tadcaster;  and 
the  Knife-bladed  Harts'-tongue  flourishes  in  dry  niches  of  the  limecrags  of 
Boston-Spa  and  Collingham.  Two  kinds  of  Horsetail  {Equisetuvi)  ;  not  a 
'flower'  either,  but  the  sole  representative  in  our  woodland  gullies  of  the 
most  ancient  type  of  plant,  which  grew  to  tree  stature  in  the  Age  when  our 
Coal  seams  were  being  deposited  in  a  prehistoric  steaming  marsh — the  sylvan 
and  the  giant  horsetail,  grow  in  various  dank  and  dark  situations  between 
Grimston  and  Otley.  It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  both  the  fore- 
going and  the  following  plants  grow  in  suitable  spots  higher  up  the  valley. 
Coming  now  to  the  Grasses  and  Sedges,  their  number  is  legion  in  the 
Wharfe-basin,  and  in  their  importance  second  to  nothing.  To  the  un- 
instructed  the  two  orders  are  all  as  one — names  merely,  known  for  their 
handsome  tassels  or  the  thread-feather  branchings  of  their  blooms;  but  some 
fine  and  uncommon  kinds,  large  as  wheat  or  oat,  stand  sentinel  or  make 
obeisance  to  Wharfe,  as  the  Lady  river  of  York  glides  statelily  by.  First, 
there  is  the  great  Reed  ( Anmdo)  ^  most  in  evidence  between  Stutton  and 
Ryther  where  Wharfe  merges  her  individuality  by  marriage  with  Ouse.  Its 
ruddy-green  panicles,  sleek  while  young,  turn  to  a  fine  glistening  bronze 
when  its  well-furnished  flowerstalk  is  in  full  feather ;  what  time  the  cereals 
in  the  wide  stretches  of  arable  are  turning  to  the  traditional  "  gold  "  :  although 
the  real  tint  varies  from  a  pale  to  a  warm  ochre  where  the  "red  wheat" 
glows  in  opulent  breadths  of  that "  staff  of  life  "  which  shames  the  poor  scrip 
of  the  hasty  poet  who  rhymes  under  a  roof — the  poet  who  is  so  rarely  endowed 
with  the  accurate  as  well  as  the  artist's  eye  for  verisimilitude  !  The  purple- 
tuft  Wood-reed  (Calaningrostis)  is  another  grand  grass,  noticeable  enough 
about  Great  Ouseburn,  Nun-Appleton,  Aberford,  and  Bramham.  At  Rouge- 
mont— an  early  moated  Norman  stronghold — the  Reed  combines  with 
the  giant  Brome  and  other  vegetation,  to  form  an  almost  impassable  jungle 
eight  or  nine  feet  high!  \\\  the  lime-soil  spinneys  about  Bilton,  Ogle- 
thorpe and  elsewhere,  the  wood  Barley  (Hordcuni  sylvaticuvi)  has  a  flanibo\ant 
character  of  its  own — broad  of  bright-green  blade,  and  curved  of  nodding- 
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Spike — an  even  handsomer  grass  than  "the  bending  barley"  of  poet  and 
maltster.  Three  more  grasses — they  are  so  beantifnl  !  — and  we  may  pass 
on,  lifting  our  eyes  to  loftier  things.  The  Millet,  a  peculiar  pale-green 
grass  with  spare-seeded,  wide-armed  panicle,  confers  a  gracile  character 
on  the  witching  vistas  of  the  sandier  woods  (about  Woodhall  and  Sickling- 
hall  specially) ;  with  two  kinds  of  Melic-grass,  one  single-seeded,  and  the 
other  with  full  madder-red  grain-sheaths  that  droop  like  the  weighted-gut 
of  the  fly-fisher,  where  hedgerow  barberry  bushes  encroach  on  the  banks  of 
lanes  about  Compton  and  the  "  Parlours"  district  of  Bramham,  where  were 
the  Roman  villas  whose  sites,  usurped  by  waving  wheatfields,  are  almost 
undistinguishable,  to-day,  when  the  hand  of  the  aggressive  agriculturist 
lies  heavy  on  the  soil. 

Quite  distinctive  is  the  wild  vegetation  of  the  last  reaches  of  the  Wharfe, 
on  its  there  steep  and  loamy  or  shelving  and  gravelly  banks  from  Ulleskelf 
downwards  to  Wistow,  where  it  has  flowed  as  one  (more  amicably  than  any 
human  couple)  with  Ouse  for  some  miles.  According  as  the  soil  is  dry  or 
moist,  we  get  serried  hosts  of  wave-leaved  willow- wands — a  zone  of  silver- 
shot  green  as  the  leaves  turn  like  a  swimmer  at  the  bidding  of  the  breeze  ; 
clinging  crowds  of  great  Convolvulus  (a  perfect  coom  of  foam-white  trumpet 
bloom  where  it  tops  some  hedge  like  a  wave,  and  its  white  satin  trumpets 
jostle  one  another  in  mute  disarray)  ;  of  yellow  Black-mustard ;  or  silver- 
foliaged  "  Tvliller's-wheel,"  this  last  the  CerasHiini  arvense  of  the  botheration 
Botany  books.  At  times,  too,  there  is  a  misty  stretch  of  the  rosy  willow-herb 
locally  called  "  Codlins  and  Cream" — I  never  knew  why-- and,  more  or  less 
all  the  way  occur  patches  of  sand-leek,  and  garlic  with  glossy  purple  bulbs 
clustered  in  a  ball  at  the  top  of  its  stem  (like  the  classic  caltrops  in  miniature) 
in  place  of  a  flower !  Mingled  with  the  Phalaris  reed  (the  wild  form  of  the 
striped  ribbon-grass  of  our  gardens)  the  leeks  are  far  from  unornamental. 
Then,  hereaway,  there  is  a  plenty  of  sage-grey  Meadow-rue  (topping  the  far 
bank  at  Rytlier  ferry)  ;  and  of  the  lovely,  howsoe'er  humble  Silverweed, 
every  rustling  zephyr  upturning  the  ferny  leaves  as  they  lie  in  a  green  mat 
one  moment,  and  make  a  rippling  quicksilver  pool  the  next,  from  exposure 
of  the  satiny-argent  undersides.  The  description  may  sound  far-fetched,  but 
it  is  one  of  those  facts  which  are  not  always  '  sober '  or  '  plain.' 

The  mistletoe,  so  familiar  to  us  at  Christmas  as  an  example  of  that '  bad 
excuse  which  is  better  than  none  at  all '  has  now  almost  disappeared  from 
the  champaign  of  Wharfe.  Its  bizarre  appearance — a  gigantic  green  and 
growing  bird's-nest  sort  of  a  structure,  attached  to  the  bole  of  a  bigger  thing. 
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its  host-tree,  for  it  is  ever  the  'uninvited  guest' — coupled  with  its  rite-use 
as  a  kissing  bush  (tempting  the  despoiler)  accounts  for  its  growing  scarcity. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  R.  Teesdale,  a  famous  York  botanist  and 
a  gardener  at  Castle  Howard,  it  was  quite  common  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
West  Riding.  Not  so  now :  it  lingers  on  a  few  trees  ('  preserved ')  in  the 
Ainsty  near  Nun  Appleton  and  Helaugh,  and,  up  to  recently,  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  Walshford  Bridge  near  the  famous  Cowthorpe  acre-field  with  its 
storied  and  decrepit  monarch  of  the  Druid's  grove.  By  the  way,  acker  is 
the  old  name  for  the  oak-tree  itself. 

Traces  of  bygone  occupation  by  man  are  quite  as  often  seen  in  surviving 
plant-forms  as  in  down-tumbled  masonry.  The  coarser  herbs  employed  to 
savour  the  pot,  or  in  pharmacy,  have  either  bulbous  or  deep-striking  roots, 
and  live  on  for  ages  after  the  hands  that  planted  them  have  become  one  with 
the  dust  in  which  they  flourish.  The  Bistort  and  the  Goutweed  usurp  waste 
corners  to-day  about  all  the  *  lost  villages '  and  Halls  that  are  no  more ; 
and  tell  their  story^  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  the  runes  in  vegetal 
forms  of  life.  On  the  steep  banks  by  Wighill  Church,  '  Alexanders '  still 
springs  up  and  perfects  its  large  black  seeds,  warmly-aromatic  on  the  tongue, 
and,  like  Lovage,  in  constant  request  in  stillroom  and  refectory  long  before 
Celery  became  the  fashion.  From  Ingmanthorpe  to  Barden  the  Goutweed 
still  carpets  shady  nooks  and  corners  with  its  ferny  fans  of  leaves  and  crown- 
pieces  of  silver  blossom.  In  the  lacustrine  levels  from  Stutton  to  Collingham 
the  cropped  pastures  through  Spring  and  Summer  will  be  seen  to  be 
sprinkled  with  uneaten  tufts  of  tulip-like  foliage,  never  a  flower :  these  are 
the  vernal  leaves  of  the  Colchicum  or  Autumn  Crocus — a  cleanser  of  the 
Gout  poison  from  the  blood— on  the  site  of  which,  when  they  have  died  off 
in  October,  and  the  hidden  root-knob  has  garnered  its  reproductive  energy, 
emerge  chilly  pale-purple  or  livid  white  chalices  of  bloom,  what  time  *  the 
stormy  winds  do  blow.'  "One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison"  says 
the  proverb,  but  the  hooved  races  are  wiser  :  never  a  cow,  horse,  or  sheep 
of  them  all,  but,  without  exception,  declines  to  browse  on  such  doubtful 
provender. 

Still  dealing  with  plants  more  or  less  doubtfully  indigenous,  and  to 
which  some  lore  attaches,  as  we  get  higher  up  Wharfedale  other  striking 
herbs  attract  our  notice.  About  outlying  '  lathes '  (barns)  and  lime- white 
farmsteads,  the  Worm-wort  w  illi  saw-tooth  leaves,  a  bitter  used  "  for  cows 
that  ivonH  fatten,"  persists  about  Bolton  ;  still  less  rare,  the  Felonwort,  given 
to  promote  secretion  of  milk,  occurs  handy  to  barns  and  mistcls  at  Farnley, 
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Kettlewell,  and  even  unto  Outershaw,  the  most  outlandisli  hamlet  of  Lang- 
strathdale.  Wherever  we  see  these,  Man  with  his  beast  hath  been,  though  ever 
so  markedly  there  no  longer.  And,  by  the  near-hand  burns  and  water-breaks, 
the  Sweet  Cicely,  wild  Anise,  or  Rabbitwort  (Myrrhis  odorata)  with  myrr- 
hine  foliage  and  glistening,  auburn  cloves  of  seed,  grows  luxuriant  and 
decorative;  the  picture  in  such  spots  frequently  invested  with  a  braw 
individuality  by  the  presence  of  a  sentinel  Foxglove,  or  a  stalwart  specimen 
of  the  great  Melancholy  Thistle,  four  feet  high  and  scarcely  spiny,  out- 
standing on  the  brae  like  a  red-bonnetted  green-kilted  Highland  warrior, 
resigned  and  steadfast,  awaiting  the  onset  of  the  foe ! 

Not  to  miss  some  precious  and  pretty  wildings  we  must  hark  back  a  few 
miles.  In  the  Wild-flowers  of  Elmet  sufficiently  dealt  with  have  been  the 
lime-liking  blooms  of  the  Calcaria  district,  through  which  in  bygone  feons 
the  Wliarfe  water  (then  more  like  a  sinuous  fiord  than  a  river)  carved  and 
scooped  a  channel  for  itself,  first  cutting  the  Permian  rock  at  Linton  and 
emerging  from  its  canyon  about  Grimston  ;  but  one  flower,  the  wild  Chicory, 
grows  only  in  this  area  on  the  dry  rail-banks  east  of  Stutton,  and  a  little 
west  of  Wetherby.  Its  pure,  clear  blue  dandelion-like  rosettes  decking 
the  wandy  stalks  with  a  string  of  stars  are  dissimilar  from  any  other  member 
of  its  tribe.  Here,  too,  on  cindery  banks  and  waste  corners  the  dusk  of  late 
eve  is  odorous  with  the  field  Champak  (of  England) — the  night-flowering 
Catchfly  whose  luminous  flower-faces  shine  glow-worm  pale,  or  seem  moony 
reflections  of  the  stars  that  come  forth  one  by  one  in  the  lower  sky  to  north 
and  east ;  whilst,  seen  against  the  fading  buff"  in  the  west,  dreaming  sprays 
of  Wych-elm  swing  hammock-like  between  their  silhouetted  boles,  and  the 
slightly-moving  lacery  of  frail  birchen  boughs  droops  ghostily  as  for  the 
incantation  of  some  Lethean  spell.  But  the  place  to  see  and  smell  the 
Vespertine  Campion  is,  of  all  places,  on  the  railway  bank  near  Arthington 
station  at  nine  of  the  clock  on  an  early  June  night.  The  pale  starry  blooms 
exhale  all  the  spices  of  the  East,  scenting  the  air  like  that  greater  Champak 
of  Hindustan  whose  perfume  was  so  aptly  coupled  with  Love  in  the  famous 
lines  of  Shelley,  and  is  as  overpoweringly  delightsome.  A  moonlit  night 
among  flowers,  whether  of  parterre  or  pastoral,  enhances,  not  detracts  from, 
their  magic,  and  is,  indeed,  the  "  Open  Sesame  !  "  to  many  a  new  imi^ression. 
Rommany,  rustic,  or  poaching  vagabond  knows  this,  and,  not  inconceivably, 
it  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  that  tree  and  flower  worship  which  seems  such 
a  mystery  to  the  town-dweller  of  To-day. 
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Seeds  kept  from  the  air  in  dry  soil,  as  under  the  f)avement  of  an  old 
Roman  '■callus'  (or  way),  will,  it  is  well  known,  remain  quick  and  germinable 
for  long  centuries:  accidentally  exposed  by  some  excavating — certain  varying 
conditions  understood — their  prolonged  trance  is  put  an  end  to,  and  they 
spring  once  again  into  green  life.  The  most  striking  example,  corroborative 
of  historic  record,  is  that  suj^plied  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Roman  Nettle, 
with  Vervain  and  Hop  where  the  south  end  of  "  Rudgate "  reaches  its 
Wharfe  Ford.  In  the  field  on  the  opposite  bank  was  the  camp,  of  which 
some  few  traces  remain.  This  pill-flowered  Nettle  the  writer  found  in  1899, 
where  earth  from  under  the  way-agger  had  been  scooped  out  for  some 
agricultural  purpose,  and  left  in  an  uneven,  rubbly  heap.  The  '  find '  was 
exceedingly  significant — there  are  Antiquarian  'values'  in  Botany  one  sees! 
—  and  certainly  this  rig — or  red — way  of  the  Legions  is  eloquent  even  in  its 
present  toga  of  green  and  pink  of  Cornel  and  Dog-rose  in  blossom  or  hep,  not 
to  count  its  unpretentious  weeds  of  auld-lang-syne.  Another  message  from 
the  deeps  of  Time  is  also  conveyed  to  us  by  the  tireless  telegony,  wireless 
telegraphy  of  Nature  (if  you  like)  to  who  have  the  key  to  the  code,  by  the 
yet-growth  of  Elecampane  (the  Latin  Hcleninni)  about  the  lonely  church  of 
Thorparch,  standing  aloof  from  the  crowd  on  its  own  wold  meads.  Here, 
too,  are  Walnut  trees  by  the  wayside,  planted  in  Georgian  times  it  is  true, 
but  still  bearine:  their  edible  burthen  and  tribute  to  the  amenities  of  this 
Wharfeland,  and  its  likeness  in  fruitful  fitness  to  their  sunny  southern  home. 
Still  keeping  in  the  vicinage  of  the  Roman  viator  of  old,  in  the  hollow  field 
below  Smaw's  Wood,  there  grows  a  singular  vetchling,  Lathy r us  Ochrus  or 
the  Pickard  Pea  as  it  may  be  christened,  since  it  was  gathered  in  1902  by  a 
Leeds  botanist  of  that  name;  it  has  blue-bloomy  expansive  stems  and  tendrils 
(which  uninitiates  would  take  for  leaves)  and  a  cream-yellow  pea-flower, 
followed  by  a  curious  pod,  winged  on  the  back  with  a  membranous  rone  or 
eave  so  that  in  section  it  is  somewhat  like  a  T-square  !  This  plant  is  only 
truly  native  in  hedges  in  the  South  of  Europe,  but  it  has  been  known 
(without  its  name)  to  have  colonised  hereabout  for  quite  thirty  years.  It 
may  even  be  a  survival  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Calcaria.  It,  like  the 
nettle  beforementioned,  has  so  far  been  observed  nowhere  else  in  Yorkshire, 
but  we  have  evidence  in  the  place-names  of  this  district  (such  as  Spike-mary) 
that  other  plants  grew  naturally  or  were  cultivated  which  are  now  unknown. 
Later  introductions  have  in  man\'  places  usurped  the  wa}side  thrones  of 
aboriginal  Kingcups  and  Queens  o'  the  INIeadow.  In  the  Nun-Applcton 
lane  near  the  Lodge,  the  patriarchal  Letter-box  Oak  not  far  away,  may  be 
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seen  examples,  also  not  fonnd  elsewhere.  These  are  of  the  mealy  Wayfaring- 
tree  species,  and  are  of  highly  decorative  aspect  whether  viewed  in  flower — 
circnlar  bosses  of  creamy  bloom  against  full-green  plaited  oval  leaves — or  in 
fruit  when  the  berry  (ripening  as  capriciously  as  hawthorns  in  a  hedge  will 
burgeon  in  Spring)  from  being  green  takes  on,  successively,  tints  of  lemon- 
yellow,  crimson,  and,  at  last,  deep  purple-black.  Over  the  road-hedges  of 
many  a  parish  the  cord-armed  Hop  twines  Laocoon-like,  its  stronger  shoots 
snaking  their  threatening  heads  forward  to  seize  adjacent  twigs  with  just  the 
attitude  of  the  Cobra  reared  to  strike.  About  the  time-greyed  'diaper'  stones 
set  in  the  walls  of  Ryther  church  the  Wall  Rue  grows  in  pinched  bunches ; 
and  below  the  channel-flagged,  raised  causeway,  along  which  alone  wor- 
shippers of  old-time  had  safe  access  to  their  flood-ringed  Church,  in  the 
muddy  marge  of  the  polder  dyke  flourishes  the  Blistercup  Ranunculus.  The 
juice  of  this  is  so  acridly-corrosive  that  it  was,  at  one  time  used  by  malinger- 
ing tramps  to  raise  pitiful  '  maunds '  upon  their  skin. 

At  South  Milford  the  most  notable  "father  of  the  forest"  is  not  an  oak 
but  a  quite  unusually  huge  Walnut  tree ;  and  the  salient  wildflower  of 
attractive  mien  is  the  dike-loving  purple  Loosestrife,  always  contrasting  well 
with  the  buff"  barley  field  it  fringes ;  and  yet  singularly  little  sung  of  the 
poets,  although  Shakespeare  (who  noticed  everything)  seems  to  have 
visualised  its  flowerface,  since  it  is  one  of  his  Danish  Queen's  'Long  Purples.' 
At  Steeton  Hall,  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Milford,  the  black  Wall  Spleenwort 
grows  on  the  west  wall,  and  over  outhouses  at  the  back  in  greater  plenty 
than  at  any  other  spot  within  a  dozen  miles  of  Leeds.  Although  some  seven 
hundred  years  old  the  lichen-livery  of  Time  is  not  apparent  in  the  masonry 
of  the  limestone  Bastion  Keep  or  Gateway  bartizanned  with  battlemented 
parapet.  A  like  tower  at  Barden  or  even  Rougemont  would  have  been 
mossed  and  hoarv  :  the  reason  being-  not  that  the  stone  is  different  but  that 
the  atmosphere  in  the  lower  vale  of  York,  merging  into  the  "  old  fenland '  as 
it  does,  holds  much  less  of  life-giving  humidity ;  fresh  and  clean  truly,  but 
ever  without  that  generative  potency  which  renders  the  breath  of  the  hills  so 
bracingly  divine.  So  is  vegetation  explained,  in  one  of  its  aspects.  Another 
aspect  is  the  pictorial,  and  from  this,  Wharfeland  finds  a  place, — nay,  many 
places,  for  three  or  four  of  distinctive  note.  The  flannel-leaved  High-Taper 
is  one  of  these,  and,  seen  spiked  with  its  wax-candle-like  spike  abloom — one 
might  write  aflame! — against  the  marbled  background  of  some  limey  bank, 
solemnly  erect,  rising  from  a  carven  capitol  of  leaves  set  upon  an  altar-like 
shelf  of  rock,  it  certainly  suggests  Nature  worshipping  at  her  own  Shrine  ! 
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The  common,  often  despised  Burdock,  again,  a  pyramidal  screen  of  treillage, 
fills  up  the  vacant  corner  at  many  a  cross-road  with  as  handsomely  bold  a 
bush  as  painter  could  wish.  And  on  the  sandier  banks  of  Wharfe,  from 
Ilkley  downward,  where  the  stream  syllables  a  child's  chatter  over  the  shoals, 
'Wild  Rhubarb'  of  the  painter,  the  'Butterbur'  properly,  is  there  for  the 
sketch.  Tassel-flowers  first  untidily  unbury  their  satiny  candelabra,  the 
foliage  coming  later  than  the  Springtime  resurrection.  With  June  comes  the 
unfolding  of  those  elephant-ears  of  frondage  (like  that  baser  Banana,  the 
Plantain),  their  irregular  rhombs  borne  on  stalks  themselves  tilted  this  way 
or  that  below  the  flapping  blades,  making  such  a  foreground  for  a  picture  in 
black  and  white  or  colour  as  never  seems  amiss, — for  here  we  have  the  Dame 
one  never  tires  of  inspecting,  not  at  her  orisons,  but — at  her  toilette !  A  far- 
fetched image,  again  ?  No  ! — but  the  thing  seen  with  that  eye  which  looks 
behind  the  line,  the  curve,  the  motion,  to  the  inherent  reason  which  leads 
the  broad  leaf  to  sunshade  its  root  and  economise  its  moisture  there,  or  the 
finger-leaved  one  fold  its  foliage  about  it  as  a  vest  in  the  shower,  or  the 
goat's  beard  close  its  seed  shop  at  noon — early  closing  in  plant  life  !  Flowers 
do  all  sorts  of  strange  things,  be  it  known ;  and  mimic,  too,  all  sorts  of 
moving  ones  as  well.  In  this  connection  let  not  the  Culver  or  Columbine  be 
overlooked.  It  is  in  plenty  in  many  a  copse  and  *  rash '  on  the  Magnesian-lime 
tract,  though  its  head-centre  is  in  the  'Towton  field'  district,  where-round 
are  numerous  old  lime-pits  and  quarries  which,  when  deserted  for  a  few  years 
and  given  over  to  the  true  Wild  Gardener,  acquire  qualities  of  the  picturesque 
not  to  be  despised.  A  spurious  antique  such  a  spot  as  Jackdaw  Crag  Quarry, 
with  its  mossed  slickensides,  and  its  stockdove-haunted  cliffs,  but  Nature's 
very  boudoir  !  with  rococo  furnishings  of  the  egg-shell-china  lichen  (Endo- 
carpon)  and  more  vegetal  bric-a-brac  than  the  preserved  and  cultivated 
tracts  are  allowed  to  retain.  Here  grows  a  rare  thing — the  sword-leaf  White 
Helleborine  ;  and  the  '  Bee '  and  '  Fly  '  orchises  in  their  season,  and  the 
commoner  Columbine,  each  of  whose  pendent  blossoms  resembles  five  culvers 
clinging  round  the  rim  of  a  nest:  doves  varying  in  hue  from  the  'blue  rock  ' 
to  the  milk-white  pouter — there  is  something  peculiarly  archaic  in  the 
sculpturing  of  the  lineaments  of  this  dovely  plant.  And  the  curious  I^ady's 
Traces  (Tresses)  is  here  also  later  in  the  year.  It  is  only  a  humble  orchid, 
but  its  spiral  flower  stalk  has  its  blooms  set  in  a  stylish  plaited  twist.  In 
September  it  may  be  seen  in  profusion  in  the  rough  field  on  Linton  Common 
above  the  Collingham  railway  bridge  over  the  Wharfe.  But,  really,  it  is  time 
to  stay  one's  hand,  no  matter  though  readers  really  try  to  visualise  the  pen 
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pictures  of  plants  enthusiasm  would  fain  draw:  a  spacious  world  of  beauty  is 
not  to  be  packed  into  a  nutshell  even  by  that  daren  doe — fearless  freedom 
of  hand— which  to  effect  its  purpose  puts  forth  all  its  powers  without 
restraint  or  thought  of  consequences. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


Castlky. 

HROM  Pool  Bridge  one  can  either  take  the  road  to  Castley  or  follow  by 
the  banks  of  the  river :  both  are  interesting,  the  latter  with  the  old 
corn-mill  and  the  river  in  the  immediate  foregronnd,  the  village 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  bold  backgronnd  of  the  Chevin,  form 
a  scene  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Haifa  mile  from  Castley  the  lane 
is  reached  near  to  which  a  stream  enters  the  Wharfe.  This  is  the  Riflfa 
beck,  which  has  its  source  at  Stainbnrn.     Further  along  the  lane  is  Castley 

Crook,  a  ford 
over  the  Wharfe, 
a  pleasant  spot. 
This  ford  was 
formerly  in  great 
request.  From 
hence  to  Weeton 
the  course  of  the 
river  forms  half 
a  circle.  Centuries 
ae:o  Castle^•  was 
an  island,  the 
river  here  divid- 
insf  in  two  chan- 
nels;  one  course 
was  between 
Castley  and  Wes- 
coehill,  and  even 
up  to  railway 
u 
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times  (when  the  huge  embankment  to  some  extent  altered  the  lay  ol  the 
land)  the  water  at  flood-time  found  its  way  by  the  old  course ;  at  such  times 
Castley  again  became  an  island  cut  off  from  the  outer  world.  The  old  pack- 
horse  track  (a  veritable  Nature-lover's  paradise)  leading  to  this  ford  is 
still  in  existence— beautiful  even  in  winter  with  its  mass  of  dead  vegetation, 
amongst  which  we  see,  here  and  there,  a  robin  and  blackbird  seeking  for 
sustenance,  whilst  the  large  stones  thrown  across  the  deep  hollow  way  are 
shaped  trough-like  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  feet  during  countless  generations, 
and  water- worn  by  the  overflow  of  the  little  brook. 

In  summer  time  the  old  lane  is  a  maze  of  rank  leafage,  reaching 
higher  than  one's  head.  This  track  was  one  of  the  main  connecting  links 
between  Leeds  and  Knaresborough  two  centuries  ago.  It  was  formerly  the 
haunt  of  the  badger,  hence  the  natives  call  it  "Badger  Loine."  After  the 
new  road  from  Otley  to  Harrogate  was  made,  to  which  access  from  Bramhope 
could  be  obtained  over  Pool  Bridge,  the  old  people  still  persisted  in  using 
this  trenched  wa}',  and,  as  an  old  man  of  the  district  informed  us.  Captain 
Burton,  who  dwelt  at  Newby  House,  and  who,  as  the  narrator  said,  "was  what 
ye  call  a  leading 
man  eh  this  coun- 
tiy  side,"  for  sev- 
eral 3'ears  sent  a 
cart  down  annu- 
ally, so  as  to  keep 
the  road  open. 
Our  chat  with  the 
old  native  evid- 
en  tl  y  sent  his 
memory  glancing 
backwards,  for 
he  spoke  of  old 
times  and  people 
quite  cheerily  : 
"  There  was  me 
g  r  a  n  d  m  u  t  h  e  r 
and  grandfaither, 

and  owd  Dan  and  Nancy  Hight,  and  owd  Dick  Paiker,  and  owd  Neddy 
of  whom  people  were  wont  to  inquire,  '  How  owd  are  ye,  Neddy  ? '  '  Ah'm 
fourescore  and  foure.'— "  Stay  a   bit,    ah'd  forgotten,  there  was  owd  Bill 
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Stevenson,  noo  eli  war  a  droll  un."  Who  the  above  were  I  never  learnt  more 
than  they  lived  their  time  in  the  district,  and  probably  had  their  fnll  measnre 
of  the  sorrows  and  trials  to  which  all  flesh  is  heir — for  the  old  yeoman 
abruptly  began  to  tell  of  one  Anthony  Collinson,  who,  on  one  occasion,  was 
coming  from  Leeds  to  Ripley  Fair  on  horseback  by  this  pack-horse  route 
which  he  had  followed  for  years;  for  some  reason  never  known,  he  fell  from 
his  horse  in  crossing  the  ford  and  was  washed  away  by  the  force  of  the 
water.  A  fortnight  later  his  body  was  discovered  at  Boston  Spa,  and  in  his 
pockets  were  found  three  hundred  pounds  in  notes  and  gold. 

The  curve  of  the  river  at  Castley  Crook,  with  the  shingly  banks, 
willow  holt,  and  the  large  trees  fringing  the  river  on  the  north,  is  a  charming 
scene,  with  the  meadows  on  the  opposite  bank  dotted  with  cattle.  The 
approach  to  the  village,  under  large  trees  and  with  the  little  strips  of  meadow 
crofts,  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  late  Jacobean  Hall  shut  in  on  one  side 
by  stately  elms,  are  all  features  of  interest  and  grateful  to  the  eye. 

The  word  Castley  seems  to  denote  a  camp  or  castle,  but  that  ever  it  was 
a  Roman  castrum  requires  to  be  proved.  The  writer  has  carefully  examined 
the  ground  without  finding  evidence  to  support  this  theory.  That  it  was  a 
military  post  during  the  Norse  invasion  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  what 
foundations  there  are  seem  to  show  that  the  fortress  stood  just  to  the  south 
of  the  present  Castley  Hall.  Probably  it  was  a  tower-like  timber  block- 
house on  an  embanked  wall  of  earth,  as  was  the  early  fashion  of  such  places 
of  defence. 

Castley  gave  its  name  to,  and  became  the  seat  of,  a  family  of  some  con- 
sequence.* In  1389  there  were  variances  between  Richard  Goldesburgh 
and  Robert  Arthington  about  a  part  of  Casteley  Mill,  a  claim  taken  uj)  in  the 
presence  of  sundry  people.  In  1333  the  village  was  within  the  forest  of 
Knaresborough,  and  its  tenures  were  held  of  that  fee.      Elias  de  Casteley 

*  Robert,  sou  of  Nigel  de  Castelay,  gave  one  and  a  half  acres  of  laud  in  Ferueriddiiig 
(the  brackeu  clearing),  and  one  and  a  half  acres  more  in  Thivereidiug  (the  ewes'  cleariug). 
William,  sou  of  Gilbert  de  Castelai,  gave  two  oxgaugs  of  land  with  his  share  of  the  mill 
and  its  pool,  and  the  services  of  Henry  de  Westcoght  for  the  said  mill,  reserving  the  right  of 
haviug  his  coru  '  grinded  '  there  multure  free ;  they,  the  uiouks,  paying  three  shillings  to  the 
canons  of  Park.  Roger,  son  of  Henry  de  Castelay,  gave  a  toft  and  a  croft  here,  with  one 
acre  of  land,  ami  all  his  demesne  iu  Ivasthead  of  Huugerholmc,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Waaler. 
Alexander,  son  of  William  of  Castley,  gave  his  land,  with  this  piece  which  Hamer  de 
Casteley  had,  with  a  toft  and  ci-oft,  and  half  of  the  Holm  betwixt  Cornhill  and  Werf,  which 
did  belong  to  John  de  Casteley,  his  brother. 
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was  then  in  occupation.  In  1338  the  name  of  John  de  Castley  appears, 
and  in  1342  Lawrence  de  Castley  was  a  tenant  in  this  forest,  and  had  to 
answer  for  cutting  down  two  oaks  in  Rigton  Wode,  Richard  de  Casteley 
was  a  forester  in  1346.  In  1347  Henry  ]Mouhaut  was  in  trouble  for  taking  a 
stub,  for  which  misdeed  his  pledge  was  William  de  Slingesby :  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  common  rights  in  Rigton,  his  pledge  in  this  case  being  William  de 
Casteley,  junr.  Robert  Casteley  was  a  tenant  in  1459.  The  Lyndlays  were 
settled  at  Castley,  while  they  also  remained  in  Fewston.  John  Lyndeley 
was  of  Castley  in  1460.  Thomas  Smyth,  of  Letheley,  and  John  Lyndlay, 
of  Castley,  were  indicted  that  year  for  taking  wood  out  of  Heyara.  The  fore- 
going is  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  both    Castley   and    its 

territorial  owners 
in  the  brave  days 
of  old. 

The  field- 
names at  Castley 
are  not  lacking 
in  interest :  ]\Iill 
Field,  adjoining 
the  Wharfe,  keeps 
green  the  memory 
of  Castley  Mill,  ai- 
read}^  mentioned, 
of  which  neither 
the  site  nor  a 
stone  remains  to 
mark  the  spot. 
Chapel  Hill  field 
is  between  the  old 
manor-house  and 
the  railway  line  ;  and  '  Tinkers'  Hill,'  a  resort  of  gipsies  and  tinkers  in  olden 
times,  is  nigh  this  spot.  '  Nanny  Wray's  '  and  '  Dumb  Lass  '  fields  were  left 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  name  they  bear,  '  Chapel  Hill '  field  marks  the 
site  of  a  chapel-of-ease,  founded  by  some  member  of  the  Castleys  ;  it  stood  on 
the  highest  bluff"  of  land  in  the  manor.  The  Castleys  were  benefactors  to 
the  canons  of  Drax,  and  the  monks  of  Fountains.  We  have  searched  for 
some  mark  or  vestige  of  the  mill  without  success :  apart  from  the  name  of 
Mill  Field  no  tradition  or  memento  of  its  site  remains  ;  however,  it  is  several 
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times  mentioned  in  ancient  records.     At  one  period  in  monastic  days  it  was 
among  the  belongings  of  the  canons  of  Bolton  Priory.* 

The  river  scenery  on  the  south  and  east  side  of  the  peninsula  is  par- 
ticularly charming :  after  leaving  Castley  Crook  and  emerging  from  under  the 
viaduct,  the  river  sweeps  broadly  in  its  onward  course ;  the  fine  breadth  of 
water,  the  foliage  of  the  willow  holt,  and  the  quaint  gabled  mill  of  Arthing- 
ton  (half  hidden  in  frondage),  the  shimmering  onrush  of  water  escaping 
from  its  intricate  convergencies  of  the  mill-race  !  Immediately  below  it 
abruptly  turns  its  course  under  the  lee  of  Arthington  Wood,  which  is 
reflected  in  its  shadowed  bosom.  The  swallows  are  hawking  on  the  water, 
and  a  water-ousel  piping  its  curious  note  darts  along  the  stream  ;  apart 
from  these  all  is  quiet  except,  peradventure,  the  splash  of  a  rising  fish,  and 
the  drowsy  coo-coo  of  a  wood-pigeon. 

Emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  wood  with  the  river,  we  pass  into  a 
delightful  reach  of  pasture,  above  which  is  the  old  Castley  manor,  from  its 
commanding  situation  looking  far  over  the  landscape.  This  restful  spot, 
away  from  the  wrack,  bustle,  and  commercial  hum,  with  its  old  fruit  trees, 
twisted  and  leaning  this  way  and  that  (a  home  of  birds),  and  the  large  boled 
elms,  their  branches  sweeping  low  far  over  the  mead,  makes  an  Eden  of  tran- 
quillity and  loveliness.  The  builders  of  the  manor-house  have  had  a  keen 
eye  for  situation  and  prospect.  On  the  terraced  bank  near  the  garden,  'neatli 
an  overhanging  hawthorn,  is  a  beautiful  spring  of  clear  sparkling  water, 
which  is  locally  known  as  Castley  'wishing-well.'  More  than  once  we  have 
heard  the  women-folk  declare  how,  in  their  maidenhood,  they  loitered  down 
the  bank  to  the  '  well,'  usually  at  eventide,  when  the  birds  were  warbling 
their  vesper  song,  and  placed  their  offerings  there  in  silence,  yet  breathing,  as 

*  Snug  aud  picturesque  little  Castley!  iu  thy  bygone  career  are  many  features  worth 
restoring;  here  is  one  of  them,  forgotten  to  the  world  now  for  four  long  centuries;  starting 
nearly  seven  centuries  ago  and  marking  events  that  are  now  faintest  lines  in  the  mists 
of  time.  When  Hugh  de  Lelaj-,  who  flourished  1220-30,  extended  his  patronage  to  the  newly 
founded  canons  of  Helaugh,  he  gave  them  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  fish  iu  Advent  for 
finding,  a  j-early  rent  of  six  shillings  in  Casteley  ;  viz, :— three  shillings  to  be  taken  from  the 
mill  which  William,  the  son  of  Gilbert,  held,  at  the  feast  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul ;  and 
three  shillings  from  the  culture  called  "Nordman  Jude,"  from  Roger  the  son  of  Gamel,  at 
the  same  time.  There  was  a  mighty  posse  of  the  lords  of  the  dale  present  when  that  charier 
was  made  ;  for  the  witnesses  to  it  are  Robert  dc  Plumpton,  Richard  de  Goldesburgh.  Nigel 
le  Botiller  of  North  Deighton,  Hugh  de  Wyton,  William  de  Plumpton,  William  de  Beaugrant 
of  Little  Ribston,  Thomas  de  Waleton,  x\lfrid  de  Ardyngton,  William  de  Lindesci,  Hairemo 
de  Castelai,  Robert  deCastellei,  Robert,  son  of  Nigel  le  Botiller,  Robert  de  Wyton,  and  others. 
On  the  28th  January,  1298,  William  de  Casteleye  "of  the  County  of  York"  obtained  the 
King's  pardon  for  the  death  of  John  Gr\l  of  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
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it  were,  the  mute  longing  of  their  heart's  desire.  It  is  a  natural  grotto  —fit 
habitation  of  fairies  or  the  traditional  elves.  The  bank,  in  which  the  well  is 
situated,  is  known  as  ''  Snake  Bank."  These  reptiles  were  formerly  fairly 
numerous  here ;  during  our  close  acquaintance  with  this  spot,  extending  over 
four  years,  we  have  only  seen  one  specimen,  which,  from  a  rough  guess,  as 
we  saw  it  glide  under  the  roots  of  an  old  fruit  tree,  would  be  fully  two  feet 
long,  and  was  very  prettily  striped. 

On  the  bank  top  is  a  large,  semi-wild,  neglected  orchard,  where  we 
love  to  ramble  when — 

"The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 
Drops  in  a  silent  autumu  uiglit." 

It  verily  seems  to  us  that  this  old  deserted  orchard  is  a  place  haunted  with 
memories  to  be  experienced  rather  than  described.  But  come  with  us  into  the 
garden  of  the  manor,  and  let  us  linger  and  muse  awhile  in  this  old-time  spot 

— in  spring-time, 
a  picture  of  white 
and  pink  blossom, 
the  boughs  of  the 
large  pear-tree 
tap  the  bedroom 
window  over- 
hanging the  door- 
way, where  the 
birds  fly  in  and 
out  and  pipe 
many  a  merry  lay. 
In  summer-time 
the  old  garden  is 
a  perfect  laby- 
rinth of  bushes 
and  wild  poppies, 
and  huge  sun- 
flowers,   tall 

grasses  intermingling,  forming  a  blaze  of  oriental  colour.  From  under 
the  pear-tree,  where  the  starlings  are  busy,  we  can  watch  the  river :  hurry- 
ing here  smoothly,  there  in  many  a  bubbling  ripple,  or  anon  battling  its 
way  over  some  obstruction  in  its  path  (even  so  it  is  with  our  life),  shot  with 
chequered  patches  of  light,  then  shadow.     To-day  it  is  very  pleasant,  pack 
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clouds  are  sailing  overhead,  trailing  long  shadows  over  the  sunlit  fields. 
The  sound  of  pealing  bells  from  Arthington  and  Weeton,  chiming  their 
Sabbath  music,  is  borne  on  the  breeze  to  our  ears,  taking  the  memory 
backward  to  the  sound  of  other  bells  in  days  gone  by.  The  landscape  has 
seldom  appealed  to  us  more  strongly  than  to-day.  Udder-deep  in  the  cool 
river  under  the  shadow  of  trees,  the  kine  are  standing ;  throughout  the  long 
stretch  of  pasture  and  woodland,  the  varying  mood  of  the  sky  is  reflected 
in  patches  of  moving  sunlight ;  the  varying  colour  of  the  fields,  the  blue  tone 
of  Arthington  wood,  the  contour  of  hills,  the  spire  of  Weeton  rising  from  out 
the  trees,  the  faint  grey  ruins  of  Harewood,  with  its  dark  background  of  wood, 
the  sunlight  glinting  on  the  distant  village  of  Kirkby,  standing  on  the  hill 
crest  with  Rougemont  in 
the  middle  distance,  and 
the  river  winding  from 
one's  feet,  variously 
grouped  with  cattle,  form 
a  scene  to  which  the  mind 
constantly  reverts  with 
pleasure. 

When  the  shadows 
deepen  on  a  soft  June 
night,  syllabled  by  the 
ceaseless  music  of  the 
river  stealing  slowly 
over  the  scene,  ushering 
in  a  strange,  mysterious 
enchantment  and  silence, 
the  wood  of  Arthington 
is  scarcely  perceptible. 
The  Wharfe,  whose  mono- 
tone we  can  hear,  is  dimly 
seen  in  the  half  lisrht. 
The  warning  hoot  of  a 
wood  owl  startles  the 
night  air.  Rabbits  steal 
from  their  1)urrows  and 
scamper  fearlessly  over 
the  mead  :     curious  sounds  break  the  stillness,  suggesting  the  awakening 
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of  night !  A  voice  is  borne  upwards  from  the  river,  followed  by  the  quack 
and  flapping  of  a  restless  duck,  and  crek  of  a  water-hen,  or  the  unearthly 
wail  of  startled  herons,  often  seen  on  this  reach  of  river.  The  last  streak  of 
light  disappears;  a  mist  wraith  creeps  up  from  the  water,  and,  brooding  low 
over  the  meadows,  curling  and  spreading  as  if  imbued  with  life,  a  spirit, 
as  it  were,  moves  slowly,  mysteriously,  and  silently,  until  the  broad  valley 
of  Wharfe,  enveloped,  resembles  a  grey,  silver  sea,  above  which  are  dimly 
seen  islets  of  trees  and  prominences  like  phantom  ships  sailing  upon  it. 
We  have  often  sat  musing  in  this  old  garden  wilderness  far  into  the 
night,  when  the  shadows  grew  out  of  the  dying  away  of  golden  light, 
watching  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  the  great  orb  fell  slowly 
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behind  a  jagged  bank  of  purple  cloud,  whose  edges  were  crimson-tipped  like 
burnished  gold.  The  screen  of  silent  trees  in  the  foreground,  weird  in  the 
illumined  light,  standing  forth  definitely,  etched  leaf,  branch,  and  twig  into 
objects  of  beauty  for  the  mind  to  reflect  upon. 

The  old  manor-house  is  only  a  wreck  of  its  former  self — evil  days  fell 
upon  it  -svhen  the  N.E.  line  was  in  progress  ;  it  was  then  tinkered  up  into 
separate  domiciles  for  navvies  to  live  in ;  however,  there  still  remain  a 
few  remnants  of  wainscotted  walls,   a  huge  old  chimney,  deeph-   splayed 
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mullions,  and  a  well-studded  oaken  door  ;  and  the  mounds  and  foundations 
in  the  lands  around  it,  with  its  large  rambling  orchard  and  curious  hollow 
path  and  ancient  wells,  are  all  eloquent  of  its  former  prosperity. 

Come  with  us  now  down  to  the  river— in  our  path  we  pass  under  the 
branches  of  the  old  natural  orchard  and  the  wide-flying  arms  of  the  great 
wych  elms ;  it  was  in  the  big  bend  of  the  river  here,  that  we,  for  several 
moments,  one  day,  watched  an  otter  disport  ;  the  deep  overhanging  bank, 
the  screen  of  bushes,  and  quiet  of  the  spot,  form  a  veritable  haunt  of  these 
shy  creatures.  The  north  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  hereabouts,  is  a  real  elysium 
of  beauty,  and  only  at  rare  intervals  is  its  harmony  disturbed  by  the  outside 
w^orld.  A  little  burn,  which  tumbles  into  the  river  here,  comes  wildering 
down  the  ravine  separating  Castley  from  Wescoe  Hill,  where  the  wild 
growth  of  furze  and  scrub  lingers — a  patch  of  the  old  forest.  Pleasantly  the 
footpath  leads  by  the  river  bank,  along  which  we  idly  wander.  Here, 
opposite  Weeton,  whose  church  overlooks  the  scene,  is  an  old  fording-place  ; 
and  here  in  summer-time,  when  the  river  is  low,  the  young  people  gain  a 
short  cut  to  Arthington.  Further  down,  the  Wharfe  makes  a  sharp  bend 
south.  Down  this  line  of  river  we  look  on  to  the  site  of  the  old  nunnery. 
More  to  the  west  is  a  wide  meadow  indent,  caused  by  the  windings  of  the 

river.  Arthington 
church  among  its  ances- 
tral trees,  with  the  hills 
and  woods  of  Bramhope, 
and  the  long  line  of  the 
chevin,  form  a  fine  vista. 
And  looking  west, 
up  the  river  with  the 
overhanging  trees,  alders 
and  willows,  clouds  re- 
flected in  nature's  mirror, 
the  valley  of  the  Wharfe 
appears  finely  wooded. 

Still  following  the 
river,  by  paths  and  old 
green  lanes  (one  Croft 
Lane,  a  sweet  retired 
wild  natural  spot,  teeming  with  rank  vegetation,  pointing  the  way  to  the 
Croft),  we  reach  Rougemont :    in  the  past,  a  strongly  fortified  position  over- 
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looking  a  sharp  angle  of  the  Wharfe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
Weardley,  and  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  west  of  Dunkeswick.  The  name 
of  the  station  has  come  down  to  us  as  Rougemont,  which  may  be  only  a 
diso-uise  of  Ricemund  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Reich-mont  of  the 
Norsemen — 'The  hill  of  Government.'  It  certainly  dates  (if  not  long  before) 
to  the  restless  days  when  the  Norsemen  were  winning  their  way  over  the 
Risf-tun  and  Stainburn  moors ;  when  Ormscliffe  was  named  after  the  cele- 
brated  chieftains  from  Tliorparch ;  but,  again,  the  name  Rougemont  may 


PIvAN  OF   ROUGEMONT. 

be  derived  from  the  French,  meaning  the  '  red  hill  or  cliff,'  from  the  red 
colour  of  the  earth  bank.     To-day  the  spot  is  known  as  Ridgeman  Scar. 

Soon  after  the  Conquest  the  family  of  "  Insulas,"  or  De  Lisles,  were 
settled  in  this  district;  they  were  a  family  of  great  importance,  cadets  of  the 
house  of  Redvers,  Earls  of  Devon.  In  1205  Brian-de-Insula  was  appointed, 
by  King  John,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Knaresborough,  at  which  time  the 
above  baron  seized  Swindon,  then  held  by  Robert  Baynard,  which  he  held 
until  1227,  when  King  Henry  ordered  the  son  of  Baynard  to  be  reinstated  in 
Swindon  ;  this  Brian  seems  to  have  been  a  most  trusted  official  under  John, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  cut  the  moat  round  the  castle  of  Knaresborough, 
in  the  form  we  now  find  it.  However,  in  1315,  Brian's  descendant,  Robert 
de  Lisle,  petitions  Parliament,  that  Marjorie  de  Redvers,  his  ancestress,  was 
first  seized  of  Rougemont  and  Dunkeswick,  as  being  her  heritage,  to  which 
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the  wood  of  Swindon  is  appurtenant.  There  was  trouble  again  in  1328, 
as  Robert  de  Lisle  and  his  tenants  (men  of  Wharfedale)  showed  by  a 
petition  presented  at  Westminster ;  when  they  explained  how  King  John, 
then  lord  of  the  manor,  and  forest  of  Knaresborough,  had  treated  the  men 
of  Wharfedale  as  belonging  to  the  forest,  which,  although  joined  to  the  said 
forest,  was  never  a  part  of  it.  From  this  time  the  men  of  the  forest  of 
Wharfedale  were  discharged  from  all  local  rule  and  custom  of  the  forest ;  and 
that  they  should  not  be  aggrieved  against  the  form  of  the  Charter,  the 
Seneschal  and  all  other  officers  were  ordered  to  surcease  the  grievances. 

Of  the  'De  Insulas,'  the  most  notable  was  John,  sometime  lord  of  Rouge- 
mont.  He  attended  the  king  in  the  French  Wars  and  was  made  one  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  on  the  first  formation  of  that  order.  In  1352  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  Sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon, 
and  held  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Cambridge  for  life.  He  attended  the 
Black  Prince  during  the  campaign  into  Gascony  and  commanded  the  main 
body  of  the  army;  in  this  expedition  he  was  wounded  fatallw  The  figure  of 
this  warrior  previous  to  the  restoration  of  1793  was  to  be  seen  in  the  east 
window  of  Harewood  church. 

x\fter  the  marriage  of  IMargaret,  heiress  of  the  De  Lisles  of  Rougemont, 
to  Sir  William  de  Aldburgh,  of  Aldburgh,  the  old  fortress  at  Rougemont 
appears  to  have  gone  rapidly  into  decay  ;  some  of  the  material  may 
have  been  used  in  the  extension  and  relniilding  of  Harewood  Castle;  any- 
how, as  a  place  of  residence  it  was  abandoned,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended  no  longer  existed— probably  it  was  only  a  stockaded  stronghold  of 
timber.  In  the  early  times  of  the  forest  it  gave  shelter  to  a  chieftain  whose 
might  was  right. 

Although  nearly  six  centuries  have  passed  since  the  Insulas  were 
resident  here,  the  site,  encompassed  by  deep  moat  and  bank,  can  be  easily 
traced.  The  extent  of  land  encircled  by  the  outside  moat  measures  roughly 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  by  two  hundred  and  sixty.  An  inner 
moat,  of  less  area,  now  overgrown  with  wood,  encompassed  the  fortress 
which  stood  on  the  bold  scar  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river;  on  all  sides 
but  the  North  the  spot  is  naturally  well  adapted  for  defence.  On  the 
West,  apart  from  the  moat  and  bank,  Weeton  beck,  in  olden  times  a  wide 
treacherous  swamp,  formed  a  difficult  approach,  whilst  on  the  South  and 
.East  the  river  along  the  edge  of  the  scarp  is  broad  and  deep,  making  an  im- 
pregnable front.  In  summer-time  the  area  on  the  West,  between  the  outer 
and  the  inner  moat,  is  practically  impenetrable,  and  reminds  one  of  an  Indian 
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jungle.  The  mass  of  tangled  vegetation,  broken  branchery,  and  dense 
underwood — the  reeds  in  many  instances  growing  to  the  height  of  twelve 
feet— prove  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  long  neglect  at  the  hand  of  man. 

Weeton  beck  and  the  river  at  Rougemont  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
kingfisher.  On  every  visit  to  this  spot  I  have  been  gratified  by  a  sight  of 
these  beautiful  birds  sparkling  in  their  swift  flight  like  a  ruby  beam  of 
sunlight. 

About  half-a-mile  north  of  Rougemont  is  Helthwaite  Hill,  another 
duplication  of  place-names,  and  in  its  prefix  revealing  Celtic  occupation  ; 

'Her  for  hill, 
and  the  Norse 
'  Thwaite  '— 
a  clearing — to 
which  has  been 
appended  the 
word  Hill: 
simply  the 
clearing  on  the 
hill.  Lady 
Alice  de  Ro- 
nielli  gave  to 
the  nuns  of  Ar- 
thington  land 
at  this  place. 
In  the  seven- 
teenth century 
(Grainge  says) 
it      was      the 

residence  of  a  family  of  some  consequence  named  Maude;  as  in  1631  Robert 
jMaude,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Maude  of  Helthwaite,  was  one  of 
the  parties  of  the  indenture  of  Anthony  Sandries'  charity. 

The  walk  from  Kirkby-Overblow,  by  way  of  Swindon  Wood  and 
Swindon  Hall  (of  old  the  home  of  the  Bethels,  with  remains  of  moat,  gate- 
way, and  oak-tree  avenue),  teems  with  charm  and  interest;  we  saunter 
along  by-paths,  and  climb  the  long  uphill  green  bridle-road  (where  the 
gipsies  still  linger)  to  Helthwaite  Hill,  from  whence  far-reaching  views  of 
the  middle  Wharfe  country  can  be  obtained.  Here,  in  the  old  lanes,  wild 
flowers  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  the  land  without  constant  interference  would 
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soon  fall  into  its  pristine  condition  of  forest.  Deep  below,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
basin-shaped  valley,  lies  slumbering  Weeton.  The  aspect  of  the  land  there- 
abouts tells  its  own  story — the  bed  of  a  former  lake,  seen  from  the  hill  slope. 
On  either  side  the  village  forms  a  sweet  rural  picture,  though,  like  man)- 
other  places,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  modernised.  In  the  Domesdav  Book 
the  place  is  spelt  Wideton,  and  there  appear  to  have  been  seven  carucates 
of  land  under  cultivation,  held  by  Chetel,  Ulchil,  and  Gospatric.  The 
place  gave  its  name  to  a  territorial  family,  which  was  several  times  in  evi- 
dence during  the  witnessing  of  the  Charters  of  Kirkstall  and  Arthington. 
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The  name  may  be  derived  from  the  '  weets  '  or  willows  which  formerly 
grew  abundantly  in  the  locality,  to  which  growth  the  wet  soil  is  favourable  : 
withes,  widdies,  hence  Wideton,  Witheton ;  but  it  may  be  derived  directU' 
from  the  Saxon  word  Wicfa^  which  meant  moisture,  humidity.* 

*  A  keenlj'-fought  action  at  law,  in  1212,  reveals  a  bit  of  village  rouiance  :— Margery,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Umfrid,  sought  against  Ilngh  de  Witheton  and  Aniabil,  his  wife,  dower  in 
half  a  cariicate  of  land  in  Witheton.  Hugh  and  .\nial)il  defended,  alleging  there  conld  be 
uo  dower  because,  of  a  truth,  Umfrid  was  the  sou  of  the  priest  Robert,  his  mother  being 
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Ill  summer-time  the  siirrounclings  of  Weeton  are  cliarining,  by  reason  of 
its  many  field-paths  and  old  green  lanes,  beautified  by  hawthorn  hedges  and 
their  commingling  of  wild  flowers.  A  few  homesteads  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  still  remain,  and  evidences  of  the  site  of  a  hall  can 
be  seen  in  a  croft  adjoining  the  street.  Weeton,  formerly  in  the  parish  of 
Harewood,  is  now  the  head  of  a  parochial  district  bearing  its  own  name. 

The  church  was  built  and  endowed  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Harewood.  The 
fabric  is  considered  to  be  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Early  English  architecture, 
yet,  to  our  thinking,  it  certainly  lacks  lightness,  balance,  and  form. 

Up  the  old  winding  lane,  under  the  sheltering  branches  of  trees,  we 
climb  to  Wescoe  Hill,  a  rounded  eminence  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
valleys.  The  name  is  old  :  coe,  coit  or  coed — a  wood — is  evidently  British  ; 
although  in  its  present  form  it  is  of  Norse  naming.  Two  farms  are  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  hill;  around  both  are  indications  of  ancient  foundations; 
each  possess  a  very  curious  old  draw-well ;  other  antique  features  form 
themes  for  the  mind  to  ponder  on.  The  place  gave  its  name  to  a  family  of 
whom  the  service  of  Henry-de-Westcoght  was  given,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
the  mill  of  Castlev,  bv  William  de  Castelia,  to  the  monks  of  Fountains. 
In  the  old  days  the  hill  was  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  and  evidently  a  desir- 
able spot,  for  the  canons  of  Bolton  were  also  in  evidence  at  Wescoe.  Here 
one  might  linger  all  through  a  summer  day,  so  beautiful  and  varied  is  the 
landscape.  The  footpath  leads  down  broad  grassy  headlands,  and  through 
cornfields  where  poppies  grow,  and  past  hedgerows  in  which  the  foxglove 
and  woodbine  climb  and  wave ;  from  hence  the  eye  ranges  over  miles  of 
distance,  the  river  winding  past  Ilkley  and  Otley  through  the  middle 
distance  into  the  foreground  of  the  scene. 

Across  the  stile,  and  by  footpath  over  the  clover  field,  where  the  bees 
hum  and  grasshoppers  chirp,  we  reach  the  Pool  and  Otley  highway;  thence 
over  the  road  and  up  the  steep-bank  path  to  Huby,  a  place  of  pleasant 

one  Helewisia.  During  the  time  of  the  communicatiou  of  Robert  and  Helewisia,  she  acquired 
twelve  bovates  of  land  held  in  fee,  and  afterwards  took  a  husband,  Peter,  to  whom  she  had  a 
daughter,  vScholastica,  mother  of  Amabil,  wife  of  Hugh.  After  the  death  of  Helewisia 
Uuifrid  came  and  intruded  himself  out  of  this  land.  Scholastica  impleaded  him  of  all  her 
land  in  the  count}' of  York,  as  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Helewisia;  and  afterwards  Hugh, 
who  had  married  Amatilsa,  Scholastica's  daughter,  being  moved  by  piety,  granted  Umfrid 
half  a  carucate  of  the  same  land,  to  hold  for  his  life  by  the  service  of  2od.  After  Umfrid's 
decease  the  land  should  revert  to  Hugh  and  Amabil,  and  their  heirs.  Next  year  it  tran- 
spired that  while  Scholastica  was  in  possession  of  the  land,  she  held  it  to  Simon  de  Me.schaut ; 
but  the  end  of  the  wrangling  was  that  Hugh  and  Amabil  should  hold  in  peace. 
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memories ;  but  time  and  improvement  has  laid  its  unsparing  hand  on  this 
old  forest  village,  whose  twisting  street,  fringed  in  the  past  with  ancient 
homesteads,  is  to-day  little  less  than  a  memory.  With  the  disappearance  of 
the  antiqne  cottages  the  old  order  of  things  is  rapidly  passing  into  oblivion. 
Weeton  station  platform  is  a  good  standpoint  to  view  the  snrronnding 
district,  and  grasp  the  change  which  is  coming  over  the  scene.  In  the 
gronnds  of  the  terrace,  to  the  west,  we  read  the  words  Hnby  Park  ;  snrely  this 

mnst  be  a  misnomer,  for  we  look 
for  the  park  in  vain.  The  old 
crag  of  Ormsclifife,  which  time 
is  changing  slowlier,  still  holds 
swav  over  the  scene.  Bnt  the 
blot  of  new  domestic  archi- 
tecture does  not  mingle  kindly 
with  the  old  featnres  and  phases 
of  the  past  that  still  remain. 

In  the  da3's  of  Norse  invasion, 
one  Hnbba,  a  sea-king,  settled 
at  this  spot.  From  Wethcrby  to 
Fewston,  Norse  names  abound 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wharfe, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  mile 
where  the  footsteps  of  Norsemen 
are    not    still    visible,    indelibh- 

,i; rciui, Well,  *-»^ "-•*••  -'''Jl/     "  ^_J-,.        fixed. 

JlSu\tun._  *•'-  One  of  the  characteristics  of 

this  district  is  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  winding  lanes  ;  the  green,  rural  lanes  of  old  Kngland,  the  home 
of  wild  flowers  shedding  their  fragrance  around. 

A  quaint  feature  of  IMiddle  Wharfedale,  little  touched  upon  in  guide- 
books, are  the  green  lanes,  which,  in  peregrinating  from  place  to  place,  one 
comes  across  in  many  a  township.  The  '  Rudgate  '  from  St.  Helen's  Ford 
near  Walton  is  one  of  them,  bosky  as  beautiful ;  there  are  others  about 
*  Wild  Wyke,'  and  more  in  the  district  between  Rougemont,  Castley,  and 
Stainburn.  These  grassy  byways  can  rarely  be  closed,  for  '  road  rights,' 
even  when  not  made  use  of,  die  hard.  And  well  it  is  so;  for,  alike  to  the 
naturalist  and  lover  of  the  country  for  its  own  sweet,  free  self,  these  green 
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ways  preserve  to  us  unspoilt  pages  of  that  '  merr}'  England '  of  the  past, 
which  we  can  study  at  leisure  and  under  the  open  sky — ay,  whatever  the 
weather! — nowhere  else.  They  were  originally,  doubtless,  each  a  short  cut 
from  hamlet  or  farmstead  to  ford  or  well,  made  by  custom  for  purposes 
no  longer  clear ;  or,  maybe,  that  '  nearest  way  home '  of  courting-couples 
which  is — as  the  song  says — '  winding  and  shady,  and  the  longest  way 
round,'  although,  to-day,  the}'  seem  to  lead  nowhere,  and  exist  but  to  tempt 
many  things  to  loiter.  Some  of  them,  those  on  the  limestone,  are  starry 
with  glow-worm  lamps  in  the  warm  dusk  of  midsummer.  They  are  not  so 
full  of  sorts  of  wild  flowers  as  the  richer,  more  disturbed  soil  on  the  borders 
of  arable :  being  of  great  age,  turf  and  thicket,  the  hardiest  only  have 
survived ;  but  the  vegetation  they  have  in  its  bowery  uberance,  one  plant 
closing  with  and  strangling  another,  is  the  preferred  haunt  of  all  shy  wild 
things — velvety  water-vole,  shrew,  dormouse,  grasshopper  warbler,  gold- 
finch, both  for  the  'cover'  and  the  insect  spoil  afforded.  The  curious 
cautious-footed  snails,  too,  feelers  a-whisk  like  a  blind  man's  stick,  luxuriate 
in  the  damp  jungly  'runs'  and  'smeuses'  that  hare  and  rabbit  and  weasel 
make  in  the  undergrowth  of  the  green  lane's  fairyland  ;  and,  with  their 
zebra-striped  shells  in  variety  of  contrasted  colour,  add  yet  one  more  to  the 
charm  of  infinite  detail. 

Two  or  three  old  homesteads  here  require  a  passing  notice.  The  one 
standing  in  the  orchard  croft  by  the  old  draw-well  is  now  partly  roofless, 
with  its  bleached  skeleton  framework,  and  huge  low  adze-dressed  beams,  is 
a  fine  example  of  timber,  thatch,  and  plaster — a  home  of  the  yeomen  in  the 
forest-days.  In  the  IMiddle  Ages  the  3'eomen  of  the  forests  were  the  back- 
bone of  England.  The}-  were  celebrated  bowmen,  and  their  skill  with  the 
longbow  won  the  victory  at  Falkirk  and  Halidon  Hill,  and  gained  them 
imperishable  fame  on  the  fields  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  The  antiquated 
house  under  survey,  erected  maybe  not  less  than  four  hundred  years,  a 
strong  oaken,  axe-hewn  framework,  in  the  erection  of  which  not  a  single 
nail  was  used,  only  wooden  pegs,  is  now  only  a  storm-riven  skeleton ;  but 
our  illustration  will  be  a  reminder  of  Huby  in  the  past. 

Sleights  Lane,  on  the  west  of  Huby,  which  ran  over  the  common — land 
which  had  been  kept  open  for  centuries  and  where  the  poor  man's  cattle  had 
grazed — was  formerly  a  fearsome,  haunted  spot.  An  old  native  of  nigh  four- 
score told  us  he  remembered  hearing  'the  demon  beast'  rattling  its  long 
chain  '  wi'  a  pair  o'  een  like  twa  saucers,  and  flat  padfeet  (hence  padfoot) 
'at  clompt  and  clapt  in  its  nightly  waaks.'     "  When  ah  were  a  lad  me  mother 
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used  to  mony  a  time  say  to  ma — '  Noo  tlioo  knaws,  if  thoo  gans  oot  te  neet, 
"  barguest  "  eel  ev  tlia.'  "  Apart  from  the  "barguest,"  there  was  the  ghost  of 
Captain  Burton,  which  held  its  nightly  vigil  at  Newby  Lane-end  to  the 
terror  of  the  villagers  ;  and,  by  w^ay  of  some  apology,  the  narrator  of  the  above 
quaintly  added,  "5'e  knaw  there  w^as  ne  railways  ner  telegraphs  e'  these  days." 
Of  Captain  Burton,  who  dwelt  at  Newby  Cottage,  "  a  leading  man,"  our 
informant  added,  "  eh  these  parts,"  and  most  eccentric,  of  whom  many 
amusing  stories  are  told,  his  home-coming  to  Newby  after  he  had  been 
fighting  '  wi'  aude  Boneypart  e'  foreign  lands,'  is  graphically  related.     The 
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captain  arrived  in  a  post-chaise  after  midnight,  and  the  house  was  all  in 
darkness,  he  being  unexpected  ;  but  the  old  servant  heard  his  voice  as  the 
chaise  drew  up  to  the  house,  and,  leaping  out  of  bed  in  great  excitement,  l>e 
aroused  the  household  by  his  shouts—"  Mistress  Burton,  ees't  maister 
coomed  5-am  fra'  t'  wars !  " 

Standing  at  the  lane  end,  leading  to  Castley  and  Wescoe  Hill  horn  the 
Otley  highway,  is  an  old  stone  finger-post,  date  1743 ;  it  is  a  memorial  of  pre- 
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turnpike  and  steam-traffic  time.  A  deep,  well-defined  valley  cuts  down 
from  the  moors  between  Stainburn  and  Ormscliffie,  passes  Newby  House 
and  divides  Wescoe  Hill  from  Castley;  and  its  stream  enters  the  Wharfe 
opposite  to  Arthington  pastures. 

Riffa  Wood  is  an  interesting  spot,  for  through  its  centre  ran  the  pack- 
horse  route  from  Otley  to  Knaresborough.  The  old  flagged  way  still 
remains  ;  seventy  years  ago  all  the  farmers,  carriers,  and  packmen,  from  the 
forest  towns,  passed  to  and  from  Otley  market  through  Riffa  Wood,  and  by 
Huby  Neuk.  One  Billy  lyupton  continued  to  come  and  go  by  this  route 
long  after  the  Harrogate  and  Otley  highway  was  opened.  The  wood  is  a 
popular  meet  of  fox-hounds,  and,  to  judge  by  the  great  number  of  flesh- 
eating  animals  nailed  to  the  trees  (as  a  warning  to  their  brethren),  Reynard, 
the  fox,  is  only  one  of  a  goodly  company  who  find  a  covert  in  the  wood.  We 
counted  fift}'  stoats  and  weasels  gibbeted  to  the  trees  on  the  north  side  of 
Rifla ;  also  magpies,  and  some  of  the  stoats  were  very  fine  specimens.* 
The  line  of  the  ancient  route  can  3'et  be  traced  over  the  ploughed  fields  in 
the  direction  of  Huby  Neuk  and  the  Rigton  moors.  The  characteristic  of 
this  district  is  also  its  pleasant  field-paths  and  green  lanes — nature's  garden, 
pure  and  unadulterated  rural  scenery. 

On  the  extreme  watershed  of  the  vale  is  that  immense  rock  of  gritstone, 
perhaps  miscalled  Almiascliffe,  for  the  crag  denotes  a  point  in  the  estate  of 
Orm,  and  in  the  Norse  da5's  was  known  as  Ormscliffe.  The  rocks  were 
used  as  a  worshipping-place  by  the  Druidic  priests.  On  the  surface  of  the 
main  group  are  several  basins  or  depressions,  doubtless  formed  principally 
by  nature — we  have  seen  many  similar  amongst  the  rocks  of  Upper  Wharfe- 
dale.  Some  historians  say  these  basins  were  formed  by  the  Druids  to  receive 
water  in  its  purest  form,  as  it  fell  from  the  clouds ;  and  were  used  by  them 

*  For  the  derivation  of  Riffa — a  rift — we  have  to  go  very  far  back  to  the  Dauo- 
Scandiuaviau  irruption  of  races.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  corruption  mere!}-  of  Refrac- 
tory—stony and  rough,  and  hard  to  reclaim  ;  but  the  much  more  probable  source  of  the  name 
is  the  Icelandic  hryfi — a  scab,  scurfy  (as  in  dandriff);  or  rypta—x\{\. — in  the  same  tongue, 
perpetuated.  Either,  as  applied  to  this  rough  'scrub,'  with  its  flagged  rift- way  through  it, 
would  mean  much  the  same  thing — an  uneven  wooded  place,  overgrown  with  intractable 
'stub  '  vegetation.  To-da}',  many  of  the  trees  are  of  great  age  and  large  gnarled  character. 
Another  Icelandic  term,  akin  in  sound,  is  rifja — to  rive  or  split — which  niaj'  be  held  to 
furnish  corroborative  evidence,  as  the  wood  is  riven  by  a  gorge,  and  split  by  an  old  roadwaj-. 
The  fact,  too,  that  this  area  was  Hubba's  own  place  before  the  mailed  fist  of  the  Norman 
descended  on  Yorkshire,  and  that  Hubba  the  Dane's  speech,  and  that  of  the  Icelander 
(colonised  by  Denmark,  not  by  Norway),  were  one,  makes  it  very  unlikely  that  the  name 
came  from  any  other  source. 
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for  lustration  and  purification,  from  which  it  is  also  supposed  that  the  vessel 
for  holy  water,  anciently  used  in  our  churches,  was  a  relic  of  this  Druidical 
rite.  An  old  custom  of  the  country  people  was  the  dropping  of  a  pin  into 
these  basins,  they  believing  that  good  luck  would  follow  this  action.  One 
of  the  basins  is  known  as  the  'wart  well.'  Those  troubled  with  warts  came 
here  and  pricked  them  until  the  blood  flowed  freely  into  the  basin,  and 
finished  by  dipping  the  hands  into  the  water :  then,  if  their  faith  was  great 
enough,  the  warts  were  seen  no  more. 

Great  Ai.msci.iefe,  or  Ormscliffe. 

During  the  last  ten  years  this  famous  crag  has  received  considerable 
attention  from  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Ramblers'  Club  and  their 
friends.  The  weather-worn 
landmark  aft'ords  splendid 
practice  for  those  anxious  to 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
and  charms  of  rock-climbing, 
and,  even  to  those  more  ad- 
vanced, it  is  a  first-rate  training 
ground.  Its  pitches  and  ledges 
of  rough  millstone  grit  are  of 
various  grades,  from  easy  to 
very  difficult.  Alpine  rope  is 
often  necessary,  and  nailed 
boots  have  scratched  its  rugged 
face  in  thousands  of  frantic 
efforts  to  scale  its  heights. 
With  the  idiosyncras)-  of  the 
craft,  the  climbing  fraternity 
of  petrogymnasts  have  dili- 
Sfentlv  examined  it  for  the 
most  arduous  routes  to  the 
summit ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  although 
nowhere  more  than  about 
eighty  feet  high,  the  grim  old 
fortress   has  amply  rewarded 

their  search.  The  pioneers  in  this  task  were  E.  Calvert,  H.  Ingle, 
A.  Riley,  T.  S.  Booth,  and  W-  Parsons,  and  the  credit  for  the  most  complete 
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work  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  the  last  three,  who,  tinder  the  skilful  leading 

of  W.  Parsons,  have  left  very  little  undone. 

The  main  mass,  or  High  ]\Ian,  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a 

wide  cleft  or  passage.     Both  parts  are  utilised;  but,  perhaps,  the  best  climbs 

are  on  the  north  and  west :  the  boldest  piece  of  the  sheer  wall  of  rock.    From 

these  sides  it  shelves  back  gradually  into  the  moorland  towards  the  east, 

from  which  side  it  is  an  easy  walk  to  the  top. 

The  great  chimney  shown  in  the  illustration  is  very  sensational ;  but  to 

the  initiated  very  easy.     On  the  I^ow  Man,  which  lies  at  a  considerably 

lower  level  to  the  west,  are 
several  good  '  traverses,'  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  is 
given. 

As  this  is  not  intended  to 
be  an  exhaustive  description 
from  a  climber's  point  of  view, 
these  bare  references  must 
suffice.  A  more  detailed  ac- 
count is  in  preparation,  in 
which  the  technical  phrases 
and  references  will  be  more 
appropriately  used,  for,  truth 
to  tell,  the  jargon  of  mountain- 
eers appeals  only  to  the  devo- 
tees of  this  *  elevating '  sport ! 

In  the  year  1776  a  young 
woman  at  Rigton,  having  been 
disappointed  by  her  lover,  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  by 
leaping  from  the  summit  of 
the  immense  rocks,  a  distance 
of  nearly  fifty  feet.  A  strong 
wind  blowing  from  the  west 
parachuted  her  dress,  so  that,  in  her  perilous  descent,  she  received  very  little 
harm.     She  never  repeated  the  experiment,  and  lived  many  years  after. 

The  scene  from  the  top  of  this  rock  is  magnificent ;  the  silver  windings 
of  the  old  Wharfe  passing  pasture,  hamlet,  and  woodland  ;  whilst  far  bej'ond 
the  dale,  the  country,  in  many  places,  can  be  seen  for  forty  miles.    A  sunset 
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scene  viewed  from  here  is  of  surpassing  loveliness  and  grandeur.  The 
fine  reaches  of  river  flash  back  the  molten  rays,  the  hills  stand  out  more 
boldly,  the  valley  bathed  in  sunset  gold,  richly  and  more  varied,  the  hues  of 
foliage  clothing  the  hill  slopes,  appear  more  beautiful  under  the  influence 
of  the  witching  hour ;  and  when  the  dim  mystery  of  twilight  deepens,  and 
the  beneficient  little  fairy  folk  appear,  deep  down  from  their  underground 
parlour,  to  take  possession  of  the  rock — a  right  of  ancient  usage — it  is  time 
for  us  to  bid  the  scene  farewell,  and  descend  into  the  valley. 

RlGTON. 

On  the  high  ridge  of  moor  about  a  mile  from  Ormscliflfe  stands  Rigton 
in  the  forest.  During  the  great  Scottish  raid  in  13 18  Rigton  and  Stainburn 
were  destroyed,  the  villagers  being  cruelly  treated  by  the  invaders.  On  the 
i8th  March,  1300,  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  sometime  Countess  of  Albemarle 
and  Devon,  and  lady  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  granted  to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's 
Fountains,  the  town  of  Stainburne,  a  moiety  of  the  town  of  Rigton,  a  toft 
and  a  bovate  of  laud  in  Huby,  and  all  the  other  lands  and  rents  which  they 
held  of  her  fee  of  Harewode.     Witnesses,  John  de  Sancta  Elena,  Gilbert  de 

Knovil,  Roland  de 
Erie,  Richard  de  Aff're- 
ton,  Robert  de  Plump- 
ton,  William  de  Rithre, 
Robert  de  Furmeans, 
William  de  Stopham, 
William  de  Herthino-- 
ton,  and  Richard  de 
Stokkeldc,  knights; 
Robert  Dvnimok, 
Thomas  de  Weston, 
Geoff"ry  de  Monte  Alto 
of  Eethelay,  Henry  de 
vSchreugh,  William, son 
of  Henry  de  Farnelay, 
William  de  Castelay, 
and  others — a  splendid 
assembly. 

Rigton  still  contains  many  features  that  are  distinct  aud  rural ;  the  old 
uphill  street  with  its  ancient  houses  in  picturesque  grouping;  and  the  post 
office,  and  smith's  shop,  thatched  timber  and  rude  masonry  structures,  are 
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fragments  of  the  forest  architecture.  Chapel  Hill  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  the  chapel  which  formerly  existed  here,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
On  the  south-east  of  the  village  (says  Grainge)  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
manor  hall,  still  known  as  the  moat ;  the  area  within  the  moat  is  fifty  yards 
by  thirty-three :  he  further  says  the  moat  was  fifteen  yards  across  and  ten 
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feet  deep.  It  is  supposed  that  the  building  which  stood  within  this  protected 
inclosure  has  been  of  timber,  for  not  a  single  stone  has  been  found,  whilst  a 
large  piece  of  the  oak  timber  framework  was  discovered  in  the  moat.  The 
Franks,  a  branch  of  the  family  at  Harewood  and  Aldwoodley,  were  settled  in 
Rigton  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  one  Laurence  Fraunke 
was  indicted  for  '  taking  a  stob  out  of  Rigton  wode.' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


A  Tramp  through  the  Forest. 

^^UPPOvSE  we  take  a  stroll  round  the  south  part  of  Knaresboroiigh 
)^3  F'orest :  Nor  beck,  which  drains  the  moor  north-west  of  the  Orms- 
cliffe,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Crimple  ;  and  in  the  valley  of  these  streams 
the  most  beautiful  scenerv  in  the  forest  can  be  found.  Brackenthwaite, 
which  gave  its  title  to  a  forester  of  that  name,  stands  on  an  eminence 
between  the  brooks,  Crimple  and  Nor  Beck.  All  the  distance  along  the 
Crimple  between  Beckwithshaw  and  Pannal  the  scene  is  delightfully  char- 
ming, and  along  this  reach  are  several  forest  homesteads  which  arc  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  notice 

We  obtain  a  few  glimpses  of  'Panhale'  from  the  Harl,  MS.,  799,  as 
follows : — 

Charter  3rst,  Edward  I.,  1302-3.  the  king  jjrauted  to  Henry  de  Percy  a  market 
on  Tuesday  at  his  manor  of  Panehale  near  vSpofford,  and  one  fair  there  for  two  days, 
viz.,  on  the  eve  and  day  of  St.  INIichael.  (May  we  look  to  this  charter  for  the  origin  of 
the  market  which  is  still  held  at  Spacey  Houses  .^) 

The  chantry  of  St.  James  within  the  parish  of  Pannell.  Having  no  foundation 
other  than  the  benevolence  of  the  parochiaus,  who  have  purchased  land  held  of  the 
lordship  of  Knaiesburgh  to  the  valew  of  ^"4  los.  3^d. ;  clear,  £2^  6s.  o^d. 

Out  of  Greenfield's  register  :  The  minister  of  the  house  of  St.  Robert  of  Kuares- 
burgh  presents  to  the  church  of  Panhale,  5s.  id.,  January  (9th),  1311. 

Out  of  the  register  of  Zouche:  The  church  of  Panehale  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  minister  and  brethren  of  the  house  of  St.  Robert  of  Kuaresburgh,  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  redemption  of  the  captives  of  the  Holy  Land  :  the  advowson 
whereof  the  said  minister  and  brethren  had  long  ago,  of  the  gift  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  RouclifFe  near  Boroughbridge,  date,  igtli 
March,  1348. 

Beckwithshaw,  on  the  Harrogate  road,  gave  its  name  to  an  old  forest 
family,  the  Beckwiths,  who  were  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  forest  for  at 
least  seven  hundred  years.  That  the  family  were  a  product  of  the  forest 
their  names  distinctly  endorse.  The  word  is  a  combination  of  '  beck,'  a 
stream  of  water,  and  '  with,'  a  wood  ;  the  terminal  '  shaw  '  is  only  a  duplica- 
tion and  means  practically  the  same,  a  strip  of  moorland  partly  wooded. 
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Springing  from  a  Danish  parentage  tliey  took  deep  root  in  the  forest  before 
the  Norman  era,  and  the  manors  of  Beckwith  and  Beckwithshaw,  and  the 
lordship  of  Clynt  were  theirs.  All  through  the  rebellions  and  Civil  Wars 
they  continued  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  when  many  of  the  great 
families  were  cut  down  like  grass  before  the  mower's  scythe.  The  leading 
branch  became  extinct  in  1743,  but  there  are  later  branches,  which  still 
continue  to  flourish  vigorously  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Red- 
shaws  and  Clints — the  crafty  men — were  also  resident  here ;  we  were  told 
by  an  authority  that  these  men  were  arrant  poachers,  and  were  continually 
raiding  the  king's  deer,  and  any  other  they  could  lay  hands  upon  for  the 
matter  of  that. 


DENIZENS  OF   THE   FOREST. 

Immediately  be\'ond  Beckwithshaw  is  Harlow  Moor,  from  the  summit 
of  which  are  fine  sweeping  view^s  o\'er  the  country,  north  and  east,  whilst  Birk 
Crags  seen  from  the  north,  and  its  bold  line  of  woods  is  a  striking  feature, 
and  remind  one  of  the  old  forest  days.  The  Celtic  cerrig — a  rock,  and  the 
Norseman's  Berg— a  hill — crag;  so  the  name  still  continues  to  carry  for- 
ward its  original  naming  ;  unless  birk^  for  its  part,  signifies  birch,  a  fine  and 
abundant  native  tree  hereabouts. 

We  now  turn  west  into  the  big  wood  of  Moor  Park,  and  from  a  glade 
glance  back  down  Oak  Beck,  winding  away  so  picturesquely  through  the 
forest  vale,  with  the  roofs  of  Harrogate  reflecting  the  sunlight  in  the  middle 
distance,  the  orange  and  browns  of  bracken,  livid  evergreen  furze,  and  serried 
trunks  of  the  dark  ruby-boled  firs,  seared  and  scarred  by  the  storms  of  many 
a  winter. 

The  Oak  Beck — only  within  our  limits  in  so  far  as  it  drains  a  part  of 
the  old  forest  region — is  not  a  moor-born,  but  a  crag-cradled  water  in  the 
middle  of  its  brief  course.     For  all  that,  it  is  a  picturesque  stream — wasting 
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no  time  between  where  it  rises,  fresh  and  sparkling,  from  its  mossy  mattress 
beyond  the  loftiest  level  of  Haywra  Park  to  where  it  falls  into  Nidd.  Within 
Haverah  bonnds  it  is  only  a  tronty  brook,  bnt  goes  singing  on  its  way 
under  Pot  Bridge,  and  the  bilberried,  fir-wooded  slopes  of  Beck  withshaw  and 
Birk  Crags,  nurturing  even  yet— spite  of  much  raiding— some  oak  fern  ;  and 
under  the  romantic,  lonely,  high-peaked  Pack-horse  Bridge,  but  the  finer 
oaks  have  gone  w4th  time.  The  fir^  now  naturalised  and  reproducing  its 
kind,  was  only  introduced  here  about  1796,  or  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Boar-hole  wood,  before  Pot  Bridge  is  reached,  recalls  the 
time  (about  1256)  when  the  house  of  St.  Robert  of  Knaresborough  had  leave 
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of  run  for  forty  pigs  given  him  by  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  but  wild 
boar  lingered  here— in  diminishing  number — a  legacy  in  feral  ivory  tusk, 
and  valuable  bristle,  from  very  ancient  times  up  to  about  the  fourteenth 
century. 

We  are  now  within  the  ancient  pale  of  Haverah  Park,  in  oklcn  time  a 
notable  hunting-ground  in  the  forest ;  we  shall  give  the  curious  legend  and 
try  to  explain  the  word  Haverah  later.  Leaving  the  Moor  Park,  we  emerge 
into  the  ofien  forest ;  here,  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  is  a  fine  bit  of  rock  and 
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forest  scenery,  such  as  ever  made  the  heart  of  a  hunter  leap  for  joy.  Passing 
the  old  reservoir  on  the  left,  we  scramble  over  a  second  belt  of  moor,  to  the 
junction  of  two  streams— beautiful,  wild  moorland  glens;  the  one  whose 
banks  we  follow,  now  a  water  supply  for  Harrogate,  is  known  as  Beaver-dyke, 
and  Beaver  Bank  still  retains  the  tradition  of  the  former  presence  of  those 
animals  ;  in  fact,  we  were  informed  by  an  elderly  man  that  he  distinctly 
remembered  having  heard  his  grandfather  relate  that  in  his  youth  these 
curious  animals  were  not  extinct  here.  This  carries  us  back  to  about  1750. 
We  give  this  for  what  it  is  worth,  anyhow  from  various  causes,  doubtless, 
the  beaver  has  lingered  here  to  a  very  late  date.  High  and  Low  Boar-holes 
and  Wolfesclose — names  in  this  vicinity — tell  their  own  story. 

The  little  ravine  in  which  Oak  Beck  has  its  rise,  two  furlongs  to  the 
N.W.  of  Braim  Hall,  has  the  remains  of  an  old  dam  or  pool,  wherewith  the 
infant  water  was  delayed.  This  place  is  locally  known  as  Beverholes. 
Whether  it  was  the  home  of  the  true  dam-making  beaver  must  remain  un- 
certain, by  reason  of  another  animal  in  later  days  passing  under  that  name. 
The  dam-like  barrier  across  the  defile  may  have  suggested  the  name,  or  it 
may  have  come  from  being  the  haunt  of  otters,  which  creatures  also  love 
narrow,  sequestered  dells  with  an  alternatively  rapid  and  banked-back 
stream.  We  cannot  be  dogmatic,  but  scientific  authorities  on  the  British 
fauna  say  that  the  reward  (twopence  or  threepence)  down  to  late  times  paid 
by  wood-reeves  and  constables  for  each  'bever-head'  (as  the  parish  records  of 
many  northern  places  spelt  it — the  latest  entry  at  Bolton  Percy,  under  the 
date  1790)  was  properly  for  the  flat-nosed  otter.  That  is  only  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  years  ago,  and  the  real  beaver  disappeared  at  least  six  hun- 
dred years  before  that ;  moreover,  the  otter  is  very  destructive  of  fish,  in 
which  fact  we  glimpse  the  reason  why  the  proof  of  the  killing  of  these 
vermin  was  worth  paying  something  for — just  as  rewards  were  given  for 
wolves,  etc.,  in  Saxon  times. 

The  true  beaver  was  once  a  native  dweller  in  Yorkshire,  nevertheless ; 
for  a  complete  skull  was  found  near  Beverley  in  1861,  and  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton  in  other  places.  But  the  beaver  was  a  harmless,  timid  creature, 
fond  of  solitude  and  '  home  life,'  and  the  disturbance  of  its  haunts  by  grow- 
ing population,  mills  on  streams,  etc.,  has  made  it  *  a  thing  of  the  past,'  and 
it  was  even  becoming  scarce  when  the  Romans  advanced  north  through 
Lincolnshire  by  way  of  Hatfield  Chase. 

Near  the  head  of  Beaver-dyke,  and  not  far  from  the  boundary  of  Haverah 
Park,  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  jutting  into  the  valley,  are  the  fragnien- 
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tary  remains  of  Jolin-o'-Gaunt's  Castle.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  a 
bank  (or  vallum)  forms  an  irregular  square.  The  site  of  the  stronghold  is 
on  a  considerable  elevation,  the  moat  is  nearly  hidden  by  a  dense  growth  of 
bushes.  Why  this  place  bears  the  name  of  John-o'-Gaunt  we  know  not :  he 
was  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  forest,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
that  ever  ruled  over  the  great  chase.  Yet  the  castle  was  in  existence  long 
before  his  time.     The  depression  in  the  centre  marks  the  site  of  the  well 
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where  the  garrison  obtained  their  supply  of  water  in  case  of  siege ;  the 
material  of  the  building  has  been  of  the  rudest  description,  but  the  mortar  is  as 
hard  as  the  stone  itself.  Doubtless  this  forest  Peel  was  used  as  a  hunting 
lodge  by  the  kings  and  great  lords  of  the  forest,  and  also  served  as  a  guard- 
house for  the  head  ranger  and  his  assistant  keepers;  for  there  have  been 
desperate  encounters  with  outlaws,  freebooters,  and  poachers  within  the  pale 
of  the  park  of  Haverah  ;  and  the  great  John  may  well  have  resided  here 
awhile,  during  hunting  forays,  in  the  structure  he  found  already  there. 

About  a  mile  off,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  little  valley,  in  the 
township  of  Norwood,  is  a  large  earthwork  of  irregular  construction,  marked 
on  the  map  as  Old  Camp  :  locally  known  as  '  Bank  Slack.'     It  cannot  have 
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been  a  camp,  for  it  does  not  enclose  any  portion  of  ground,  but  runs  along 
the  hill  side,  though  very  crookedly,  for  nearly  two  miles  ;  its  general  course 
is  east  and  west,  and  terminates  at  a  place  called  Worstall  Crags.  To  our 
thinking  this  is  an  old  British  earthwork,  similar  to  the  one  at  Becca  Banks, 
Aberford,  described  in  Vol.  i  (Elniet),  and  probably  formed  for  the  same 
purpose — that  of  checking  the  advance  of  the  Roman  passing  this  way  from 
Ilkley  to  Aldborough. 

From  the  northern  extremity  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  Washburn 
valley.  The  prospect  to  the  west  is  bounded  by  Beamsley  Beacon,  Roggan 
Hall  Moor,  Simon  and  Lord  Seat,  Thorpe  Fell,  and  Great  Whernside  in 
the  far  distance. 

William  Grainge,  writing  on  this  scene  in  1864,  says  : — 

"  Ouce  it  was  our  good  fortuue  to  witness  a  sunset  from  this  hill,  ou  a  calm, 
clear  eveuiug  in  the  month  of  >September,  and  we  thought  then,  and  we  yet  think, 
that  we  never  looked  upon  a  scene  which  gave  us  so  much  pleasure ;  a  pleasure  arising 
purely  from  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  before  us,  otherwise  we  had  no  interest  in  the 
5cene — no  foot  of  laud,  no  cottage  home  within  view  was  ours.  The  heather  was  in 
full  bloom,  and  never  did  the  purple  robes  of  the  hills  appear  to  our  eyes  so  rich  and 
bright,  the  fields  in  the  valleys  were  decked  in  their  pure  green,  and  the  few  cornfields 
were  either  ripe  or  reaped,  and  added  their  variet}'  of  colour  to  the  green  of  the  valleys 
and  the  purple  of  the  hills.  Over  this  panorama  of  beaut}'  glanced  the  last  rays  of 
that  day's  sunshine,  leaving  the  world  to  twilight,  and  the  solitary  forester  to  a  solitary 
journe}-  of  four  miles  home  down  'the  rough  road.'" 

Less  than  a  mile  to  the  south  of  John-o'-Gaunt's  Castle  is  a  series  of 
mounds,  or  earthworks,  locally  known  by  the  people  as  '  King  Pippin's 
Castle,'  which,  report  says,  was  once  burial-place  to  John-o'-Gaunt's  Castle, 
and  further  tradition  says  that  a  chapel  once  stood  on  the  site.*  If  a  bury- 
ing-place,  it  is  that  of  an  ancient  race  who  dwelt  in  the  district  a  thousand 
years  before  the  days  of  John-o'-Gaunt — 'time-honoured  Lancaster.' 

The  Story  of  Haver  ah  Park. 

During  a  conversation  with  an  old  lady  of  some  eighty  summers, 
she  enquired  if  I  "  had  iver  heer'd  o'  t'owd  Taverah."  Not  thinking  she 
alluded  to  the  cripple  and  the  story  of  Haverah  Park,  I  said  I  had  not.  She 
replied,  "  What,  nivver  heer'd  o'  t'owd  Taverah.  Wha'  ah  thow't  ivveryboddy 
ad  a'  heer'd  aboot  'im."     vShe  then  told  the  old  tale,  passed  down  by  the 

*  King  Pepin  or  Pippin  of  France,  succeeded  Childeric,  the  last  of  the  Merovingian 
monarchs,  and  has  been  held  in  sainted  memory  because  of  his  zeal  in  upholding  the  tenets 
of  the  early  Christian  Church.  His  name  is  often  associated  with  the  burial-places  of  the 
"blessed  dead." 
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foresters  from  father  to  son  for  centuries,  of  how  the  cripple  became  possessed 
of  the  park.  In  the  days  when  John-o'-Gannt  was  lord  of  this  forest,  a 
cripple,  borne  on  crntches,  whose  name  was  Haverah,  begged  of  this  lord  a 
piece  of  land  from  which  he  might  gain  a  subsistence.  The  request  was 
granted  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I,  Johu-o'-Gauiit, 
Do  give  and  do  grant, 
To  thee,  Haverah, 
As  much  of  my  ground 
As  thou  canst  hop  round, 
On  a  long  summer's  day." 

The  cripple  selected  the  longest  day  in  the  year  for  his  task.  Starting 
off  just  as  the  sun's  rays  lit  the  eastern  sky,  he  kept  hopping  all  day,  and,  as 
the  glorious  orb  was  dropping  behind  the  hills  of  Craven,  Haverah  had 
completed  the  circuit  within  a  few  paces,  over  which  he  threw  his  crutches ; 
and  thus  took  possession  of  the  land,  ever  since  called  Haverah  Park, 

It  is  a  pity,  from  a  poetical  point  of  view,  that  we  have  to  pierce  this 
whimsical  legend  with  the  searchlight  of  fact.  Haverah  Park  was  a  hunt- 
ing ground  enjoyed  as  an  inclosure  in  the  forest  by  King  John,  who  preceded 
his  descendant,  John-o'-Gaunt,  by  nearly  two  centuries.*  But  the  story 
must  not  be  disturbed  on  that  account — it  has  lived  too  long  to  be  forgotten 
or  even  despised. 

*  As  a  hunting  ground  Heywra  has  always  been  accustomed  to  distinguished  guests, 
and  more  than  once  has  been  the  residence  of  kings  and  queens.  Kdward  I.  used  the  park 
as  such  a  might}'  hunter  would  be  quite  expected  to  do.  The  king  was  at  Knaresborough 
i6th  Sept..  1292;  at  Sciptone-in-Cravene  on  the  2Sth  ;  in  the  meantime  he  was  hunting  tlie 
district.  King  John  had  frequently  hunted  in  the  park,  having  much  sport  there;  but 
between  the  reigns  of  these  two  kings  a  spirit  of  'lawlessness'  (which,  in  plain  Knglish, 
meant  poaching)  was  abroad  and  rampant.  This  sort  of  conduct  Edward  was  the  last  man  to 
tolerate;  constqueutly.  on  the  5th  January,  12S3,  there  was  issued  a  commission  of  Oyer  et 
Terminer  to  R.  Liiveday  and  Master  Thomas  de  Sodyngton,  touching  the  persons  who 
entered  the  parks  of  Hey wro,  Del  Hay,  and  Bilton,  hunted  there,  and  carried  away  the  deer. 
On  the  25th  April,  1284,  another  commission  was  issued  to  W.  de  Burnston  and  Master 
Thomas  de  Sudington,  touching  the  persons  who  placed  themselves  in  the  roads  and  passes 
in  the  wood  of  Swyndon  to  inipe<le  the  jurors  of  an  inquisition  to  be  made  between  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Isabella,  Countess  of  Albemarle,  before  the  said  justices  at  Knares- 
burgh  ;  and  wounded  the  bailiffs  and  men  of  tlie  Countess,  .so  that  thej- coxild  not  appear 
on  the  (lay  fixed.  The  origin  of  that  violence  we  know  well.  Tlie  claims  of  the  Countess 
were  those  afterwards  enforced  b}-  'tlie  people  of  W'harfeilale' ;  their  opponents  were  the 
myrmidons  of  the  land-grabbers.  Edward  was  hereabouts  again  in  November,  1300,  when 
things  do  not  appear  to  have  lieen  quite  as  smooth  as  lie  would  like  them.  The  old  spirit  of 
'  trespassing  '  in  the  park  remained  too  aggressive.  The  names  of  .some  of  the  poachers  may 
even  yet  be  recovered:  Richard  l^uve,  of  Clifton,  was  one  of  them.    As^a  means  of  protection, 
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The  ereat  forest  was  the  abode  of  numerous  wild  beasts,  most  of  which 
have  long  been  extinct.  Here  the  solitary  bear  made  his  den  ;  the  wolf  and 
wild  boar  haunted  the  dense  thicket  and  matted  undergrowth,  while  numer- 
ous herds  of  wild  deer  inhabited  the  sunnier  portions  ;  besides  these,  several 
tribes  of  smaller  animals  and  many  birds  of  prey,  such  as  peregrine-falcon, 
'  common '  buzzard,  and  raven,  now  no  longer  having  their  ejTies  here. 

Many  a  gallant  hunt  took  place  here  in  the  brave  days  of  old.  The 
Norman  kings  and  their  barons  were  mighty  hunters,  and  loved  to  chase 
the  wild  boar  and  red  deer  over  the  great  forest.  We  can  easily  imagine 
the  gay  scene  on  a  golden  autumn  morn,  as  the  branches  rustled  in  the 
morning  breeze,  and  the  woods  resounded  with  merriment ;  the  curvetting 
of  fiery  steeds,  the  crackling  of  underwood,  whilst  ever  and  anon  the  loud 
blast  of  the  forester's  horn,  mingled  with  that  of  the  baying  hounds  and  the 
galloping  of  hunters  through  the  glades,  were  sights  and  sounds  often  seen 
and  heard. 

Haverah  Park  was  an  enclosure  in  the  great  forest  of  Knaresborough, 
which,  as  observed,  reached  twenty  miles  east  to  west,  and  some  eight  to 

not  less  than  conciliation,  on  the  24th  October,  1305,  the  king  granted  at  will  to  William  de 
Rj'thre  (of  Harewood)  the  libert)'  of  hunting  with  his  own,  in  the  forest  of  Knaresburgh, 
the  fox,  hare,  badger,  and  cat,  except  during  the  fence  month.  Next  day  there  was  a  pardon 
to  Miles  de  vStapleton,  constable  of  Knaresburgh  Castle,  so  far  as  the  king's  interests  are 
concerned,  for  the  '  evasion  '  of  Adam  le  T5'nkeler,  Thomas  de  Redethaghe,  Robert  Aunger, 
and  William  Gafaire,  of  Lethele,  from  the  gaol  of  that  castle  while  in  his  custody — for  a 
crime  which  we  need  not  hesitate  to  surmise. 

These  indications  of  forest  life  continued  to  recur,  and  were  not  confined  to  the  royal 
preserves;  neither  the  esteem  which  Queen  Philippa  always  relieved  nor  the  might  which  a 
Percy  always  exercised,  could  stop  them  ;  although  both  could  punish  them.  On  the  20th 
November,  1327,  a  commission  of  0)'er  and  Terminer  was  issued  to  Adam  de  Hopeston, 
Thomas  Dayrill,  etc.,  in  a  complaint  bj'  Heney  de  Perc}'  that  John,  son  of  John  Beckwith, 
and  Adam,  his  brother;  William,  sou  of  Hugh,  son  of  Benedict;  William,  son  of  Hugh, 
the  '  forester's  knave,'  of  Swyndon,  and  others,  broke  into  his  park  at  Spofforth,  hunted, 
and  carried  away  goods  and  deer.  The  troubles  of  this  side  of  the  bailiwick  were  endless. 
On  the  18th  March,  1337,  there  was  a  mandate  to  William  Fitz-Waryn,  keeper  of  the  castle 
of  Knaresburgh,  and  the  keepers  of  the  free  chace  there,  that  if,  as  reported,  the  men  of 
these  parts  hunt  in  the  chace  of  Whervydale,  which  is  parcel  of  the  free  chace  of  Knares- 
burgh, held  for  life  b}-  Queen  Philippa  of  the  king's  grant,  and  was  a  free  chace,  though  the_v 
used  it  as  a  common  chace,  the  keepers  were  to  cause  it  to  be  kept  as  a  free  chace,  giving 
notice  to  all  persons  concerned  that  it  was  the  king's  will  that  it  be  kept  as  such,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  time  of  his  progenitors  and  other  lords  of  the  castle  and  fee.  This  was  too 
violent  a  wrench  of  the  decision  of  parliament  to  be  endured. 

In  the  social  life  of  Heywra  we  have  features  more  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  lodge 
in  the  park  was  a  fit  residence  for  the  king,  and  so  used  by  him.  Edward  I.  orders  it  to  be 
stocked  with  wine,  and  the  order  is  plentifully  obeyed.     Edward  II.  is  there  at  least  on  one 
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nine  miles  in  width.  The  family  of  Scrivens  trace  their  descent  from  one 
Gamel,  the  king's  forester,  whose  descendants  held  that  office  for  many 
generations.  The  above,  with  the  notable  family  of  Beckwiths,  were 
virtually  kings  in  the  forest. 

As  a  hunting-ground  Haverah  was  one  most  enjoyable  to  King  John, 
who  frequently  used  it.  For  many  generations  the  royal  family  were  very 
partial  to  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  accommodation.  Henry 
VI.  secured  it  to  Queen  Margaret  as  a  portion  of  her  dower.  In  1445  he 
gave  her  the  manor  of  Bradford,  the  castle  domain  and  manor  of  Knares- 
borough,  the  manor  of  Screvyn,  Roucliflf,  and  Aldborough,  the  bailiwick  of 
the  burgh,  and  the  mills  and  forest  (or  chace)  of  Knaresborough,  with  all  its 
profits  and  issues  in  Wharfedale,  Svvyndon,  Okeden,  and  Fulwith,  the  parks 
of  Heyvvra,  Bilton,  del  Hay,  with  the  mills  of  Burghbuyg,  and  also  the 
Wapentake  of  Staneclifi'  with  its  appurtenances. 

Bras  Castle,  a  hunting-lodge,  belonging  to  John-o'-Gaunt,  stood  near 
the  boundary  of  the  forest  of  Knaresborough,  according  to  the  perambulation 
of  1767,  dividing  Lindley  and  Kirkby  Overblow  from  Leathley.  Adjacent 
to  this  boundary  we  have  a  strange  and  suggestive  series  of  names,  in  the 
explanation  of  which  fancy  might  run  absolutely  riot.  Parallel  with  the 
Washburn  we  have  Cinder  Lane,  from  which  starts  Pill-White-Lane  ('pill' 

occasion  with  his  queen  and  her  nienyniakers.  In  the  early  summer  ot  1322  that  monarch 
is  spending  much  time  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  at  York  on  the  22nd  May,  then  on  the  26lh 
we  find  him  at  Heywra,  where  he  remains  in  residence  for  three  days,  transacting  state  busi- 
ness there.  Edward  III.,  a  greater  monarch  and  a  greater  hunter,  was  there  much  more 
frequently.  He  planted  a  very  valuable  breeding  stud  there,  and  had  it  thoroughly  attended 
to;  under  him  the  mares  and  foals  of  Heywra  became  celebrated  and  valuable.  His  son, 
John  of  Gaunt,  succeeding  Queen  Philippa,  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  park,  of  which 
the  keepership  became  a  desirable  emolument,  to  be  the  reward  of  persons  of  dignity  whose 
services  merited  reward.  In  1485  there  is  a  lease  for  a  term  of  seven  3-ears  to  Sir  Randolph 
Pigot,  of  the  herbage  and  pannage  of  the  park  of  Heywra,  reservijig  sufficient  pasture  for 
the  king's  game  within  the  park  ;  the  annual  rent  to  be  ;<^ii  and  I2d  of  improved  value.  It 
was  much  the  same  at  Swyndon.  In  1.487  there  was  a  grant  for  life  in  consideration  of  good 
service  of  keeper  of  the  office  of  the  king's  woods  of  Swyndon  and  Norwood,  with  the  ancient 
and  customary  wages  and  fees  of  the  place.  Of  Swyndon  we  have  further  details  next  year 
— on  the  25th  February,  1488,  there  is  a  lease  to  ferin  for  seven  years  from  ^Michaelmas  last, 
part  to  Richard  Banke,  yeoman,  of  the  water-mill  of  Beckwith  Rosset  and  appurtenances 
within  the  lordship  of  Knaresburgh,  with  all  the  closes  adjoining  the  same  mill,  lately  in  John 
Fawkes's  tenure,  and  lying  near  the  town  of  Carewyke  within  the  forest  of  Wharfedale  and 
Swj'ndon,  at  an  annual  rent  of  43s.  4d.  for  the  water-mill,  and  of  12s.  for  the  closes;  the 
tenant  to  keep  the  mill,  etc.,  in  repair  at  his  own  cost.  We  are  none  the  worse  for  knowing 
the  fact  that  in  his  day  John  Fawkes  ran  the  water-mill  and  lived  near  the  town  of 
Carewyke. 
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— a  peel  or  tower)  with  the  houses  at  Pill  White ;  then  we  have  Cooch  Lane 
— not  very  distantly  related  to  Cock  Beck  elsewhere — Swanken  Well,  Trispin 
Head ;  and  in  vStainburn,  Green  Bridge,  nnder  Gale  Lane  and  Low  Bank, 
whence  the  boundary  runs  to  Trispin  gate — onwards  to  Celler  Hill  and 
Boofridee.  In  that  varying  nomenclature  the  tongues  of  the  Celt  and  Norse- 
man  still  mingle  with  the  Norman,  giving  Cinder  Lane  as  a  contribution, 
which  is  both  philological  and  topographical ;  Groen-brig — Norse,  Gale 
Lane,  possibly  the  plant  gale  or  bog  myrtle,  or  the  Gelli  —a  Celtic  plantation 
of  which  the  Groen  formed  a  part.     Cinder  Lane  is  within  a  field  length  of 
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the  forest  boundary,  and  carries  with  it  the  Norman  designation  of  a  Seyntur 
— belt  or  girdle.  To  attempt  a  description  of  the  old  words  would  be  a 
pleasant,  yet  a  rather  risky,  occupation. 

There  are,  or  were  latel}-,  thirteen  faruis  standing  within  the  precincts  of 
the  park.  The  most  typical  of  these  forest  homesteads  is  that  of  East  End 
House ;  it  has  lately  been  restored,  but  still  contains,  with  the  adjacent 
buildings,  many  characteristic  features  ;  its  rare,  antique  porch  bears  the  date 
1625. 

Rather  more  than  a  mile  south  over  the  wild  moor,  as  the  crow  flies,  is 
Little  Almscliffe.  On  a  cold,  damp,  winter's  afternoon,  few  more  forsaken 
or  desolate-looking  spots  than  this  can  be  found;    yet,  during  an  autumn 
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sunset  (when  the  blackberries  are  ripe  and  hiscioiis),  the  lonely  moor  is 
radiant  in  beauty,  and  every  dewdrop,  resting  on  the  gorse,  sparkles  like  a 
precious  jewel.  The  main  rock,  seen  in  the  waning  light,  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  some  grim  monster,  holding  sway  over  the  moor,  and  the  circle 
of  smaller  crag  altars,  which,  in  bygone  ages  of  pantheism,  may  have  been 
used  for  Druidical  sacrifice. 

An  incident  is  reported  in  the  Knaresburgh  Court  Roll  for  1458,  which, 
though  it  gives  acceptable  information  as  to  Stainburn,  adds  difficulties  to 
the  name  of  Ormscliffe.  Two  horses,  one  grey  and  the  other  black,  were 
stolen  at  "  'litilalmosclif,'  within  the  forest  and  domain  of  Knaresborough, 
the  property  of  Sir  William  Plumpton,  Kt.,  '  price  sixty  shillings  of  silver.' 
Thirty  shillings  for  a  'gallant  grey,'  good  enough  for  a  'Knight's  charger,'" 
is  interesting  information,  as  is  also  the  mention  of  '  little  Alma's-cliff,' 
at  so  comparatively  early  a  period.* 

Two  miles  south  from  Little  Alma's  Cliff  ('  alma' — a  fort  or  height)  is 
Stainburn — the  stone  beck,  or  burn,  the  stones  here  referred  to  being  in  all 
probability  Celtic  maens^  or  mark  stones.  It  is  a  very  scattered  village,  the 
houses  being  thrown  here  and  there,  over  a  wide  area. 

The  Norman  Chapel,  situated  in  the  fields  in  peaceful  seclusion,  is  of 
the  most  varied  construction,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel.  The  separa- 
tinof  arch  is  circular.  The  font  is  interesting  and  said  to  be  seven  hundred 
years  old.  Several  tombs  bear  seventeenth  century  dates.  If  the  expression 
'  battered'  can  be  used  in  reference  to  work  done,  without  malevolence,  then 
it  must  be  said  that  Stainburn  Church  is  one  of  the  most  battered  in 
Christendom.  Built  upon  the  simple  plan  of  the  early  Norman,  the  edifice 
has  been  hammered  and  tinkered  throughout,  the  last  triumph  being 
achieved  in  the  removal  of  the  chancel,  until  then,  likely  enough,  the  Nor- 
man one.  From  that  unhappy  time  'the  hand  of  mercy'  has  never  been 
bestowed  upon  it:  Churchwardens  Gothic  has  had  full  sway  here,  the  result 
being  most  disastrous.  When  the  Scots  raided  Stainburn  in  1318,  and 
destroyed  everything  they  could  not  carry  away,  their  worst  operations  in 

*  Ou  the  night  of  Jaiiuar}-  25th,  1S46,  a  melancholy  afTair  happened  at  this  spot;  a 
young  man  named  John  Brotherton,  who  had  for  some  time  kept  company  with  a  young 
woman  in  the  service  of  a  farmer,  was  chaffed  on  that  night  by  his  companion  that  he  dare 
not  go  to  the  farm  after  the  inmates  had  retired.  He  foolishly  went,  and.  instead  of  rousing 
liis  sweetheart,  roused  the  farmer,  who,  thinking  it  to  l)e  robbers,  seized  his  gun,  calling, 
"Who's  there?"  and  receiving  no  answer,  fired;  the  shot  struck  the  joung  man,  who 
dragged  himself  into  an  adjoining  field,  where  he  was  found  dead  next  morning. 

Y 
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the  church  manifest  some  qualms  of  conscience ;  of  the  restorers  so  much 
cannot  be  said. 

The  Chapel  of  Stainburn  belonged  to  Fountains  Abbey,  given  to  it  by 
Isoulda-de-Lelay.  The  Church  is  situated  above  the  village  proper,  and  is 
reached  by  a  pleasant  field-path,  and  the  outlook  over  the  Wharfe  country 
is  most  charming.  P^astward  Ormscliife  looms  on  the  line  of  vision,  a  deep 
and  finely-wooded  ravine  intersects  it  on  the  west.  The  most  striking 
features  are  the  old  font ;  an  ancient  window  of  curious  construction,  and 
the  apparent  marks  of  fire  on  the  stone  point  to  the  Scottish  raid ;  a  late 
Norman  entrance,  a  very  antique  stone  vessel  in  the  churchyard,  which  has 
formerly  either  been  used  as  a  font,  or  is  the  socket  of  a  churchj-ard  cross. 
Apart  from  the  above  there  are  several  very  old  table  tombs  and  quaint 
memorials  to  the  Dakers,  1729  and  1773. 

Stainburn  village  is  charming  in  its  rurality,  forming  pleasant  little 
cabinet  pictures  ;  miniature  burns  wind  down  pleasant  little  vales  and  under 
bridges  of  primitive  construction,  the  farms  and  cottages  cling  on  to  the  hill 
slopes  in  pleasant  garden  plots  above  the  beck.  Paddock  Hole  Farm  is  an 
ancient  foundation,  dating  from  Tudor  times ;  at  other  homesteads  are 
quaint  and  curious  antique  mullions,  and  bits  of  old  walls  peep  out  here 
and  there.  Stainburn  Beck  drains  the  Lindley  and  Stainburn  moors,  and, 
in  its  numerous  twinings,  passes  through  very  romantic  scenery ;  at  Green 
Bridge,  particularly,  the  valley  has  a  picturesque  appearance. 

William  Wheater  writes  : — 

One  of  the  old  Stainburn  families  was  that  of  Graver;  another  that  of  Colyer, 
which  at  its  beginning  has  had  distinction  from  its  trade  of  wood-burners  for  service  at 
the  King's  iron  mines.  In  1338  John  Colyer  is  in  trouble  for  taking  an  oak  in  le 
Westwode  of  Staynburn.  This  may  locate  the  family  at  West  End  in  vStainburu  Bank. 
Euota,  wife  of  Andrew  le  Colyer,  is  another  of  the  clan,  an  energetic  person  whose 
name  turns  up  at  Knaresburgh  with  some  frequency.  The  Gravers  may  have  been 
diggers,  and  diggers  for  iron,  too,  for  the  smelting  of  which  the  Coljers  laboured. 
Peter  Gravere  in  1345  took  land  of  new  essart  in  Synderhill  in  Kylinghall  township ; 
the  land  the  Colyers  had  just  cleared,  obvioush-.  During  the  next  centur)'  the  Gravers 
had  greatly  improved  their  position,  for  in  1429  Richard  Graver,  and  in  1444  William 
Graver  were  bedells  of  the  Forest;  at  the  same  time  Robert  Gravere  was  also  a  tenant. 
In  1585-6  Francis  Palmes,  plaintiff,  is  suing  William  Readshawe,  Henrj-  Graver,  and 
other  defendants  for  a  right  of  common,  demuerer  only  in  Stayuburne  and  Lyndley 
manors.  The  Palmeses  did  not  get  their  affairs  in  Stainburn  and  Lyndlay  settled  with- 
out considerable  litigation. 

In  this  name  of  Colyer  belonging  to  a  Forester,  and  a  slip  from  the  above  parent 
stem,  we  perhaps  can  claim  a  man  of  world-wide  reputation,  English  bj'  birth,  and  still 
a  forester  by  sympathy,  by  energy  and  ability,  though  the  proud  and  useful  position  he 
has  achieved  has  been  won  and  maintained  among  our  kinsmen  at  the  other  side  of  the 
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great  Atlautic.  Dr.  Robert  Colyer,  of  New  York,  the  man  to  whom  we  refer,  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  but  tlie  boy  Robert  Colyer,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  Washburn  dale,  is  ours.  In  his  youth  the  lad  was  a  blacksmith  in 
his  native  dale ;  twenty  generations  ago  his  forbears  were  doubtless  iron-workers  on 
the  same  spot.     None  will  cling  more  fondh-  to  that  fact  than  he  himself  will. 

About  two  miles  west  of  Stainburn,  standing  on  a  commanding  ele- 
vation above  the  Washburn,  is  lyindley  Hall,  formerly  the  home  of  the 
Palmes,  of  Lindley.  That  ancient  and  honourable  family  the  De  Lindleys, 
of  whom  Willam  was  a  witness  to  one  of  the  Arthington  Charters,  1190- 
1200.  A  fine,  knightly  race  these  Lindleys  were,  and  continued  on  their 
ancestral  estate  all  throughout  the  days  of  chivalry.  They  are  mostly 
buried  at  Leathley.  Percival  Lyndeley,  gentleman,  was  buried  in  the  south 
side  of  that  church,  nigh  his  wife,  in  1550.  They  were  succeeded  at  Lind- 
ley  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Palmes,  of  Naburn.  In  1529, 
Br}'an  Palmes,  of  F'arneley,  wills  to  be  buried  in  Otley  Church,  in  Our  Lady 
Ouere  there,  and  ordered  that  his  executors  do  cause  a  stone  to  be  layed 
over  him  with  the  image  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady  set  upon  it,  and  his 
own  image  kneeling  itnder  it.  In  1567,  Francis  Palmes,  of  Lyndeley,  Esq., 
also  wills  to  be  buried  in  Otley  Church.  The  preferred  place  of  burial  of 
this  ancient  family  was  in  their  own  Church  of  St.  George,  Fishergate, 
York. 

"  The  glory  of  the  family  of  Palmes  of  Lindley,"  says  Grainge,  "  has 
departed,  their  names  are  remembered  in  Wharfedale  tradition,  but  the 
genealogist  and  biographer  have  not  been  busy  with  their  deeds  ;  their 
lands  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  the  halls  in  which  they  so 
long  dwelt  have  gone  to  decay.  The  site,  and  f>art  of  the  fabric,  yet  re- 
main, and  a  more  pleasant  spot  was  never  chosen  by  man  on  which  to  rear 
his  dwelling."  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  rubbing,  taken  from  a 
brass  memorial  in  Otley  Church,  which  gives  the  lineage  of  this  family  for 
sixteen  generations,  commencing  with  William  de  Palnia  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  ending  with  Francis,  1593.  At  the  foot  of  the  memorial  is  the 
figure  of  a  knight,  Bryan  Palmes,  with  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer. 

The  situation  of  Lindley  Hall  is  on  a  commanding  plateau  high  above 
the  Washburn,  the  outline  of  the  ancient  court  or  garden  can  still  be  traced. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  old  walls,  with  tower-like  buttresses,  and  part 
of  the  original  entrance,  still  remain  ;  everything  around  bears  tokens  of 
antiquity,  bygone  greatness,  and  fading  dignity,  which  even  generations  of 
neglect   cannot  destroy.     The  oldest  portion   of  the   hall,    with   its   stout 
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mullions,  bears  the  impress  of  great  age,  probably  early  fifteenth  century. 
An  old  kitchen,  by  its  appearance,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  chapel  to 
the  house,  and  is  still  locally  known  as  such. 

From  a  commanding  elevation,  half-a-mile  north-west  of  the  hall,  can 
be  obtained  a  fine  view  over  the  Norwood  (the  North  Wood)  and  the 
Washburn  country.  Here  the  district  is  wild,  and  still  retains,  to  some 
extent,  its  pristine  character  of  forest;  lonely  glens,  overshadowed  by  tall 
trees  and  tangle  brushwood,  yet  romantic  and  beautiful,  down  which  the 
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burns  meander  in  many  twinings  to  the  Washburn,  whilst  the  outlook 
west,  away  over  the  range  of  hills  with  the  lake-like  reservoirs  in  the  fore- 
ground and  the  gnarled  storm-riven  Scotch  firs,  fragments  of  the  old  forest, 
at  our  feet  gives  tone  and  a  touch  of  the  romantic  and  the  sublime  to  a 
scene  which  is  more  than  passing  beautiful.     Nor  does  all  the  grandeur 
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and  beauty  lie  to  the  west;  southwards  over  Farnley  Woods  and  the  bold 
line  of  the  Chevin  the  eye  ranges  over  scenes  that  are  quite  Turneresque. 
On  our  visit,  under  a  wonderful  wild,  angry  cloud  effect,  the  aspect  of  the 
country  was  indescribably  grand  and  impressive.  Northward,  the  watershed 
of  the  Washburn  extends  beyond  Catch-em-corner  to  within  two  miles  or 
so  of  Hampsthwaite  and  Birstwith. 

Norwood    Hall   lies   about   midway   between   Lindley  and  Dog   Park 
Bridges ;  it  is  a  substantial  forest  home  of  the  early  Jacobean  period,     A 

meeting-house  is  attached  to  the 
hall.  In  Brame  Hall  and  Brame 
Lane  (the  latter  leading  from 
Otley  to  Pateley  Bridge)  we 
have  a  name  reaching  back  to 
early  British  days.  Elsword, 
Kllisworth,  now  Elsworth,  is  a 
name  often  met  with  in  the 
early  records  of  this  township, 
and  the  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  Domesday  Survey  ;  no  such 
place  uow  exists,  but  families 
of  that  name  are  still  settled  not 
so  far  away  from  this  forest. 


Norwood,  or,  to  give  it  its 
full  name  or  title,  Clifton-with- 
Norwood,  is  some  two  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Fewston. 
In  Domesday  Book  it  is  called 
Elsword-Clifton.  In  1558  it 
appears  as  Clifton-cum- 
EUisworthe.  The  hamlet  was 
once  inhabited  by  whitesmiths, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
stirrup  bridle  bits  and  spurs, 
which  found  a  ready  sale  at  Otley 
and  Ripon  (Ripon  rowels),  but  the  industry  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  Fairfaxes  owned  one  of  the  houses  known  as  Scough  Hall.  Bank  Slack, 
an  ancient  earthwork  in  the  parish,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  settlement 
of  the  old  Brigantes  ;    although   the  country  people  have   it   that  it  was 
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constructed  for  military  purposes,  and  that  '  Old  Noll '  planted  his  cannon 
on  it  when  he  battered  down  the  walls  of  John-o'-Gaunt's  Castle  not  far  off. 
Evidence  that  the  Romans  appreciated  the  beauties  of  this  charming  valley 
are  now  and  then  met  with  ;  one  consisted  of  a  purse  of  copper  coins  turned 
up  by  a  farmer,  as  he  ploughed  a  field  near  Lindley  Wood  in  1830. 

The  Bramleys,  whose  name  has  doubtlessly  originated  from  Brame, 
were  long  resident  in  this  township  of  Norwood,  and  men  of  that  name  still 
reside  in  the  forest. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  and  Dr.  Robert  Collyer, 
of  New  York,  will  describe  the  '  Washburn  Country  ' — it  was  the  homeland 
of  their  youth.  To-day  the  aspect  of  the  valley  is  quite  transformed,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  old  order  of  things  has  now  changed ;  the  descendants  of 
the  former  yeoman,  who  had  resided  in  the  valley,  for  generations  or  even 
centuries,  have  had  to  leave  their  old  ancestral  roofs,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  valley.  The  wants  of  a  great  city  demanded 
this  alteration,  and  a  million  or  more  pounds  altered  the  face  of  things ; 
where  formerly  flourished  acres  of  daffodils,  primroses,  and  bluebells,  is  now 
a  chain  of  lakes  of  almost  Norwegian  aspect,  formerly  the  haunt  of  moor 
birds,  now  wild  fowl,  duck,  geese,  swans,  heron,  and  redshanks,  and  the 
crested  grebe  congregate  on  the  reservoirs,  and  also  visit  Farnley  lake  in 
larger  numbers  than  formerly.  After  another  thirty  years  or  so  have  passed 
away,  and  no  one  remains  who  knew  the  valley  in  its  pristine  condition,  few 
will  look  upon  these  lakes  as  artificial. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


The    Washburn. 


"  Washbrook  with  her  wealth 
Her  mistress  doth  supply." — DraytotCs  Polyolbion. 


"  From  its  source  in  the  heathery  moorland's  dark  eartli, 
Where  the  curlew  and  moorcock  alone  hail  its  birth, 
O'er  pebbles  and  sand,  bright  in  sparkle  and  mirth, 

Like  an  infant  at  play 

The  Burn  takes  its  way." 

HE    Washburn,    which   falls   into   the   Wharfe   at   Leathley,    is   the 
principal  tributary  of  that  river  on  its  northern  bank. 

The  early  history  of  our  land  is  written  in  the  names  of  its  rivers  and 
its  mountains.  The  name  Wa.shbnrn,  or,,  as  it  is  more  correctly  preserved 
in  the  vernacular,  Weshbnrii^  carries  us  back  to  the  early  British  word  iiisque 
meaning  ivater^  now  found  in  the  various  forms,  wesh,  esk,  usk,  wiske,  &c., 
while  burn—  a  small  river  or  brook — tells  of  Anglo-Saxon  days. 

The  Washburn,  in  part  of  its  course,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  ancient  Royal  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  while  its  upper  course  traverses 
the  wildest  part  of  that  forest. 

The  valley  through  which  it  runs  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
interesting  of  the  subsidiary  valleys  of  the  Pennine  Hills ;  charming  and 
interesting  when  seen  in  its  pristine  beauty,  charming  and  interesting 
still  when  the  invasion  of  engineering  science  has  cleared  away  many  of  its 
meadows  and  its  woodlands,  in  impounding  its  waters  for  the  supply  of 
that  necessary  to  life  to  the  toiling  city.  When  filled  with  its  waters,  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  its  lake-like  reservoirs  replace,  in  another  form, 
some  of  the  beauties  which  their  construction  destroyed. 

The  ancient  forest,  as  a  forest,  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  wild 
denizens  have  been  long  extinct.  But  such  place-names  as  Raybank  (the 
roe  bank),  Bestham  (the  beast  home),  Fewston  (Fjoston,  i.e.^  the  beast  town), 
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Swinden  (the  swine  dene),  Darley  (the  deer  field),  Padside  (the  pate  or  badger 
side),  Haverah  (hey,  ray,  the  park  of  the  roe),  and  others  tell  us  what 
animals  once  inhabited  its  woods  and  its  dells. 

Other  place-names  in  the  valley,  especially  in  the  upper  parts  of  it, 
preserve  memorials  of  Celt  and  Angle  and  Dane.  'Sike'  and  'dike,' 
'wham'  and  'with,'  'combe'  and  'shaw,'  '  storth  '  and  'worth,'  'brand' 
and  '  brunt,'  '  Tinible '  (Timmal)  and  '  Thack-ra,'  and  a  host  of  other  such 
names  still  remain  and  reveal  the  story  of  long  past  ages. 

No  vale,  of  equal  extent,  is 
richer  in  historical  and  legendary 
associations,  or  occupies  a  more 
prominent  place  in  local  and  even 
national  literature,  or  can  produce  a 
more  honourable  roll  of  'worthies' 
sprung  from  its  villages,  or  reared 
in  its  scattered  homesteads. 
Numerous  are  the  men  who  have 
lived  in  its  old  halls,  or  have  gone 
forth  from  its  cots  and  its  farm- 
steads into  the  wide  world  of 
literature,  science,  and  commerce, 
endued  with  the  brains,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  grit,  by  which  they 
have  made  the  world  richer,  and 
their  names  honoured  wherever 
British  pluck  and  enterprise  are 
found,  and  the  English  language 

spoken.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  passing,  to  mention  such  names  as  Fairfax, 
Thackray,  Frankland,  vSlingsby,  Stubbs,  and  Collyer. 

Now,  turning  to  the  river  itself,  its  course  has  already  been  traced  and 
described  in  the  author's  previous  book,  .i  Thousand  Miles  in  Wharf cdale^ 
and  this  monograph  will  be  supplementary  to  that  description,  dealing 
more  with  the  valley  in  an  aspect  of  history  and  literature  than  in  one  of 
description  and  romance,  though  neither  of  the  latter  features  will  l)e 
excluded. 

Washburn-head  is  a  small  spring  and  pond  on  the  high  moorlands  near 
Craven  Cross.  The  streamlet,  issuing  thence,  is  soon  joined  bv  several 
small  'sykes'  and  'dykes,'  having  their  source  in  the  'Whams'  (Norse,  a 
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swamp  or  bog)  on  the  high  moors  to  the  west.  The  first  tributary  of  any 
size  to  unite  its  waters  with  the  main  stream  is  Harden  {t.e.^  Haredene) 
Beck.  United,  and  descending  from  the  moorlands,  they  wind,  among 
bush-clad  scars  and  rocks,  past  the  ancient  homestead  of  Hoodstorth,  and 
leaving  the  hamlet  of  Thruscross  to  the  right,  come  to  '  Beck  Meetings.' 
Here,  amid  romantic  surroundings,  falls  in  the  Capelshaw  Beck — a  beck  of 
almost  equal  volume  to  the  Washburn  itself.  Capelshaw,  or  Cappishaw, 
Beck  has  its  source  also  in  the  moorlands  to  the  west,  immediately  below 
Roggan,  or  Rocking  Stone  Hall,  the  shooting-box  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  occupying  a  prominent  position  on  the  ridge  of  the  watershed. 
In  its  course  the  beck  leaves  on  its  banks  the  picturesque  ruins  of  two  or 
three  mills  which  were  erected  there  a  century  ago,  and  whose  broken  dams 
form  waterfalls  of  considerable  beauty.  The  '  hands,'  who  worked  these 
once  busy  temples  of  industry,  have  long  since  departed  to  fresh  scenes  of 
labour  in  the  large  towns. 

Thruscross. 

A  few  yards  below  the  largest  of  these  mills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
beck,    stands   the   Christian   temple   of  the  neighbourhood.  Holy  Trinity 

Church;  amorecharming 
little  church  on  the  bush- 
clothed  banks  of  the 
rivulet  would  be  hard  to 
find.  It  was  rebuilt  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient 
chapel-of-ease  in  1873. 
In  all  probability  the 
beck,  Chapelshaw,  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the 
shaw,  or  open  place  in 
the  wood,  and  the  ancient 
chapel. 

After  receiving  this 
'  beck  '  at  Beck  Meeting-, 
the  Washburn  passes 
downward  to  the  Low  IMill  through  rustic  scenery,  worth  more  than  a 
passing  glance.  This  is  the  last  of  the  mills  or  factories — of  which  there 
were  several — now  remaining  in  the  valley,  and  it  bears  every  sign  of 
shortly  following  its  compeers.     Indeed,  the  Leeds  Corporation  is  already 
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acquiring  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  bit  of  valley  on  which  to  form  another 
of  those  large  reservoirs,  of  which  three  already  fill  the  lower  parts. 

After  passing  Low  Mill  the  river  enters  upon,  and  passes  through,  to 
Bluberhouse  Bridge,  about  four  miles  of  most  charming  river,  mountain, 
and  woodland  scenery.  Here  are  concentrated  rippling  waters,  crossed  by 
truly  rustic  foot-bridges ;  steep,  deep,  well-wooded  banks  on  both  sides, 
crowned  with  rocks  and  moorlands  ;  by  the  water  side  rich  meadows  and 
pasture  lands,  now  in  sunshine,  now  feckled  with  the  shadows  of  the  over- 
hanging sides  of  the  valley.  In  this  portion  of  the  vale  are  the  remains  of 
a  system  of  dams  and  aqueducts,  planned  and  laid  out  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  with  great  taste  and  ingenuity,  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  West  House  Factory  further  down  the  valley.  These,  still  with  their 
grass-grown  paths,  ruined  aqueducts,  waterfalls,  and  broken  bye-washes, 
overhung  by  the  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  '  grown  wild,'  add  beauty, 
even  in  ruin,  to  the  whole  scene. 

Redshaw. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  receives  on  its  right  bank  (still  facing 
downward)  the  Red,  or  Rcadshazv  Beck,  a  picturesque  rivulet  from  the 
moors.  The  southern  bank  of  Readshaw  Beck  is  crowned  by  a  massive 
group  of  millstone-grit  rocks,  well  known  as  Brandrith  Rocks  or  Brandrith 
Crags.  This  group  of  bold  rocks — or  rather  two  groups — form  a  promi- 
nent object  in  the  landscape,  and,  like  the  rocks  of  Brimham,  were 
utilised  for  sun  worship  and  the  Druidical  rites  of  our  early  forefathers. 
The  name  '  Brand,'  or  '  Brant,'  tells  their  story.  '  Brand-rith  '  is  the  fire- 
wood  or  the  biirnt-iwod.  How  changed  the  scene  since  these  groups  of  rocks 
were  the  rocks  '  in  the  wood  destroyed  by  fire,'  or  the  rocks  in  the  wood 
where  the  altar-fires  of  the  old-world  religion  burned  in  the  recesses  of  the 
oak  forests  of  the  land  !  Black  and  charred  trunks  of  large  trees  are  even 
still  occasionally  found  buried  and  preserved  in  the  peat  earth  of  the  sur- 
rounding moors,  showing  us  that  where  now  there  is  but  the  waving 
heather,  these  forest  trees  reared  their  lofty  heads  in  those  far-away  days  of 

early  Britain. 

"  Those  dajs  when  ev'ry  wood  and  hill 
By  Pau  or  Bel  were  crowned, 
And  ev'ry  river,  brook,  and  copse 

Some  heathen  goddess  owned; 
And  bright  the  Druid-altars  blazed, 

And  lurid  shadows  shed 
On  Alums  Cliff  and  Brandrith  Rocks, 
As  human  victims  bled." 
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The  rocks  abound  with  rock-basins,  and  are  furrowed  with  radiating 
channels,  which,  whetlier  scooped  by  nature's  hand  or  cut  by  man's  device, 
are  of  great  interest,  and  worthy  of  careful  observation.  One  massive  block, 
of  many  tons  weight,  can  easily  be  moved  by  an  ordinary  man,  and  forms 
one  of  the  rocking-stones  not  uncommon  in  the  vicinity. 

From  Brandrith  on  the  same  side,  the  river,  to  Thackray  Beck,  extends, 
and  reaching  far  up  into  the  moors,  the  township  of  Bluberhouses ;  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  place  is  its  name.  The  writer  will  not 
venture  to  decide  whence  or  how  it  came  by  it,  when  savants  differ  widely 
about  it.     It  certainly  has  no  connection  with  the  blubber  of  any  cetaceous 
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monster  of  the  seas,  nor  with  the  ^blubbering''  (crying)  over  any  troubles  of 
childhood.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  ending  sellable.  "  Hus,"  or 
"house,"  is  a  house  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  over.  The  earlier  parts  may 
be  from  "bio,"  blue,  and  "  ber,"  a  hill,  derived  from  the  blue  appearance,  at 
certain  seasons,  of  the  heather-clad  hills  above  it ;  or  they  may  be  from  the 
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kindred  words  ''blea,"  blue,  and  "berry,"  from  the  bleaberry  growing  on 
the  moors;  or  the  name  may  come  from  "blauvers" — the  blowers  (locally 
blaiiers) — given  to  it  from  being  the  residence  of  the  workers  at  the  iron- 
smelting  furnaces  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  in  British,  Roman,  and 
probably  Saxon  times.  The  remains  of  several  such  still  exist.  If  this  be 
the  origin  of  the  name,  it  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  derivation  of  that  of 
another  Wharfedale  village  Kirkby-Overblow,  that  is,  the  church  village  of 
the  ore-blowers.  A  British  trackway  runs  across  the  township  from  the 
bottom  of  Redshaw  Gill,  by  what  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
camp  on  the  hill,  and  then  crossing  the  small  valley  of  Kexgill,  passes  up 
the  opposite  side  near  to  the  manor-house,  and  so  in  the  direction  of  the 
Wharfe  valley.  There  are  also  several  hollow  places  on  the  moor  edge, 
above  Bothams,  which  some  antiquarians  would  probably  describe  as  "  pit 
dwellings,"  and  others  as  having  some  connection  with  the  ancient  iron- 
smelting  works  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Bluberhouses  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  hamlet,  much  less  a  village. 
The  church,  the  hall,  the  inn,  and  one  or  two  cottages,  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  township,  and  scattered  farmhouses  the  rest.  The  church  (St.  Andrew's) 
is  a  chapel-of-ease  subordinate  to  Fewston,  and  was  built  about  fifty  years 
ago  by  the  late  Lady  Frankland.  The  hall  was  built  (or  rebuilt)  about  the 
same  time  by  the  same  lady,  and  is  now  the  residence,  as  a  shooting-box,  of 
her  grandson.  Lord  Walsingham,  to  whom,  until  recently  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  of  Leeds,  the  whole  place  belonged.  The  hall  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  junction  with  it  of  a 
brook  named  the  Hall  Beck,  which  descends  from  the  moors  through  the  deep 
and  precipitous  pass  of  Kexgill,  or  Keskill. 

The  Family  of  Frankland. 

The  family  of  the  Franklands  acquired  the  estate  in  1562,  and  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  head  of  the  family  removed  to  Thirkleby, 
near  Thirsk,  some  years  later.  One  branch  appears  to  have  resided  at  Cragg 
Hall,  Fewston.  One  member  of  this  branch,  Joan  Frankland,  married,  in 
1638,  Thomas  Palliser,  of  Newby  Wiske,  and  her  son  William  Palliser 
became  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Another  of  the  family  was  Charles  Henry  Frankland,  who,  while 
collector  of  customs  at  Boston  in  America,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  hero  in  the  well-known  rouiance,  "The  Maiden  of  Mable 
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Head,"  and  the  subject   of  Oliver   Wendell   Holmes'  exquisite  ballad   of 
"  Agnes." 

The  tale  I  tell  is  gospel  true, 

As  all  the  bookmen  know, 
And  pilgrims  who  have  stra3-ed  to  view. 

The  wrecks  still  left  to  show. 

*        *        *        «     ' 

'Tis  like  some  poet's  pictured  trance 

His  idle  ryhmes  recite, 
This  old  New-England  born  romance, 

Of  Agnes  and  the  Knight. 

Kexgill. 

The  Kexgill,  Kesgill,  or  Keskill  pass,  through  which  runs  the  highway 
from  Harrogate  to  Bolton  Bridge,  is  well  known  to  travellers  on  that  road. 
The  high,  overhanging  rocks,  naked  and  bare,  except  where  interspersed 
clothed  with  tufts  of  fern  or  heather  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  north  side, 
the  deep  gill  of  the  Kex  beck  and  the  Hall  beck,  with  their  steeps  beyond 
clothed  with  larch  woods,  and  crowned  with  grey  crags,  form,  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  mile,  a  miniature  mountain  pass  which  rivals  for  its  wild  beaut)^ 
many  a  more  famous  one,  and  which  once  seen  is  not  soon  forgotten. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road,  before  entering  the  most  precipitous 
portion  of  the  pass,  is  a  small  property  and  farmhouse  named  Bothams,  to 
which  appertains  an  almost  unique  history.  It  has  been  owned  by  the  same 
(Pullan)  family  for  many  centuries.  From  here  went  Johanne,  daughter  of 
George  Sheffield,  of  Bothams,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Pulleyne,  rector  of  Ripley.  One  of  her  sons,  John,  in  the 
next  century,  became  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  another  Dean  of  Middleham, 
whose  son  Tobias  held  another  Irish  bishoj^ric,  that  of  Cloyne. 

Above  Kexgill  pass,  south  and  north,  lie  the  extensive  Bluberhouse 
Moors  belonging  to  Lord  Walsingham,  on  which  his  lordship  made  the 
record  bag  of  grouse,  some  years  ago. 

It  is  the  road  across  these  moors  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  of 
New  York,  has  made  the  scene  of  his  pretty  imaginative  poem,  "  Under  the 
Snow." 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  in  the  jear  fourteen. 

And  as  ancient  dalesmen  used  to  tell. 
The  wildest  winter  they  ever  had  seen, 

With  the  snow  lying  deep  on  moor  and  fell. 
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Hardisty  Hiij.  and  West  House. 
From  Blul)erhouse,  crossing-  the  bridoe,  we  come  to  the  hamlet  of  West 
House  and  Hardisty  Hill  on  the  sunny  slope  of  the  Washburn. 

Hardisty,  as  a  place-name,  is  the  abbreviated  form  of  Hardolfsty,  that 
is,  the  dwelling  of  Hardolf,  who  was,  no  doubt,  some  wealthy  Dane  who 
settled  here  in  Saxon  or  Danish  days.  In  the  Poll  Tax  Roll  of  1379  we 
read  of  Johannes  de  Hardolfsty  and  Stephanus  de  Hardolfsty,  and  they, 
doubtless,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Hardist\s,  numerous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood up  to  the  present  da> ,  and  one  of  whom  was  a  chief  landowner  at 
Hardisty  Hill  in  the  last  century. 

West  House  Milt.. 

Here,  at  West  House,  was  erected,  about  1800,  a  large  mill  or  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  linen.  It  was,  with  later  additions,  an  imposing 
structure,  and  b}'  far  the  largest  of  several  alread\'  noticed  in  the  vale. 
Surely,  no  busyhiv^e  of  industry  was  ever  more  romantically  placed,  far  from 
the  busy  haunts  of  men,  or  more  surrounded  with  nature's  beauties  !  It 
prospered  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  more.  But  when  the  advent  of 
steam  power  drew  away  the  manufacturing  industry  from  these  remote 
valleys  of  the  country,  and  concentrated  it  in  the  towns.  West  House  Fac- 
tory fell  upon  evil  times.  In  later  years  it  suffered  man)-  vicissitudes,  and 
finally  collapsed  about  1870,  and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation 
of  Leeds,  it  was  entirely  erased  soon  afterwards,  the  stones  being  used  for 
the  boundary  walls  of  the  Fewston  reservoir.  In  its  prosperous  days  it  was 
worked  in  a  great  measure  upon  that  cruel  system  of  child-labour,  which 
was  common  a  hundred  years  ago.  Children  from  the  workhouses,  and 
other  like  institutions,  were  apprenticed  to  mill  owners,  who  housed  them, 
fed  them,  and  got  as  much  lal)our  out  of  them  as  severe  taskmasters  could 
exact. 

In  the  chapter  of  reminiscences  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer,  D.D.,  there  are  given  vivid  and  most  interesting- 
pictures  of  the  lot  and  life  of  these  workers  by  one,  who  himself  was  in  his 
early  years  numbered  among  them.  How  sad  must  that  lot  and  life  have  been ! 
From  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  eight  or  later  at  niglil,  the  children 
stood  at  the  machines  they  could  barely  reach,  until,  often,  llair  legs  became 
bent  and  their  feet  deformed  for  life;  we  of  a  later  generation  remember 
several  so  deformed  when  old  men  and  women.  Here  they  were  lodged  in 
two  large  establishments,  situated  some  distance  up  the  hill,  and  still  known 
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as  the  High  and  the  Low  'Prentice  Houses.  As  many  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  of  these  poor  sufferers  were  once  employed  at  the  same 
time  at  West  House.  When  I  look  upon  the  stones  in  the  boundary  walls 
of  the  reservoir,  with  the  plaster  and  whitewash  of  the  mill  still  upon  them, 
I  often  think  what  a  terrible  story  they  could  tell,  if  they  could  with  tongues 
cry  out,  of  child-labour,  and  children's  sufferings  and  tears,  once  witnessed 
in  this  romantic  spot !  But  West  House  (sometimes  erroneously  called 
Bluberhouse  Mill)  Factory  gives  a  pleasanter  theme  than  this  of  misfortune 
and  suffering. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  D.D. 
One  of  the  row  of  pleasant  cottages  which  stood  near  the  mill  on  the 
east  was  occupied  seventy  years  ago  by  Samuel  Collyer,  a  worthy  skilled 

mechanic  employed  there ;  and 
here  was  spent  the  childhood 
and  early  youth  of  his  son,  Robert 
Collyer.  Though  this  was  the 
family  home,  Robert  was  born  at 
Keighley,  but,  when  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  his  parents  returned 
and  brought  him  hither.  In  the 
baptismal  register  of  Fewston 
church  there  stands  this  entry  :  — 

"  Baptism.  — 1824,  20th  Jaiiuar3', 
Robert,  son  of  Samuel  and  Han- 
nah Collyer,  b.acksniith,  West- 
house.     C.   Ranishaw." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
Robert  left  this,  his  forest  home, 
upon  being  apprenticed  to  a 
blacksmith  at  Ilkley  ;  but  he  has 
never  forgotten  it,  and  now,  in 
his  old  age,  whenever  he  journeys 
from  the  new  world  to  the  old, 
he  never  fails  to  visit  the  scenes 
of  his  youth  in  Washburn  valley. 
His  position,  as  the  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  'Church  of  the  Messiah'  at  New  York,  and 
his  fame  as  the  'poet  preacher'  of  America,  and  his  books,  cram  full  of 
strong  sense,  beautiful  ideas,  and  poetic  thoughts,  are  wide  as  the  English 
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tongue,  and  need  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  here.     A  few  quotations  from  his 
works,  as  to  his  feelings  for  his  old  home,  may  be  repeated. 
In  a  speech  delivered  in  London,  June  3rd,  1S71,  he  said  : — 

'•There  has  never  been  a  moment,  in  the  twenty-one  years  that  I  have  been 
absent  from  this  land,  when  it  has  not  been  one  of  my  proudest  recollections  that  I 

came  of  this  strand  old  English  stock There  is  not  a  day  when  I  stand  on  the 

lake  shore,  that  I  do  not  see  the  moors  that  are  lifted  up  about  my  old  habitation,  and 
a  little  stone  cottage  nestling  amongst  the  greenery,  and  the  glancing  waters,  and  the 
lift  of  the  lark,  with  his  song,  u])  into  heaven  until  you  cannot  see  him,  and  a 
hundred  other  things  beside  that  belong  to  this  blessed  place  of  mv  birth  and  mv 
breeding." 

Again,  speaking  at  Boston,  U.S.,  February,  1881,  he  said  : — 

"  There  was  an  old  well  at  which  I  used  to  drink  when  I  was  a  bov.  I  thousrht 
there  was  no  well  like  it  in  the  world — clear  brown  water  distilled  from  the  moors.  I 
longed  to  drink  again  of  that  Avell  all  the  years  I  lived  in  this  new  world,  as  David 
longed  to  drink  of  the  well  at  Bethlehem.  I  went  back  at  last  and  drank  deep  of  it; 
but  the  water  did  not  taste  quite  so  sweet  as  I  expected.  I  went  again  and  just  put 
my  lips  to  the  water  for  love  of  the  old  memories.  I  went  again  last  summer  but  one. 
An  old  peasant  woman  was  filling  her  pitcher  there.  I  began  to  ask  her  about  the 
life  wliicli  was  one  with  mine  own  once,  and  has  passed  away.  She  was  a  living 
chronicle — told  me  a  wealth  of  things  I  longed  to  know — of  life  and  death — of  sorrow 
and  joy—  of  shadow  and  sunshine,  touching  and  pathetic,  some  of  them  beyond 
imagination — took  up  her  pitcher  and  went  home.  I  went  my  way  with  wet  tears, 
and  was  ever  so  far  from  the  old  well  before  I  bethought  me  that  I  had  not  even  wet 
my  lips  this  time." 

And  once  again,  in  a  charming  little  book  entitled  TJic  Siviplc  Truths 

published  in  1878,  he  writes,  at  greater  length  than  can  be  quoted  here,  in 

most  pathetic  words,  of  his  life  at  the  old  factory,  and  his  final  visit  there  : — 

"  I  want  10  tell  you  what  one  of  nxy  children  used  to  call  'a  true  story.'  It 
came  to  me  one  day  when  I  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  huge  old  factory,  in  the  valley 

of  the  Washburn  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  summer  of  1S65 I  saw  (in  mj-  dream)  in 

one  of  the  great  dusty  rooms  of  the  factory,  a  little  fellow  about  eight  years  old,  but 
big  enough  to  pass  for  ten,  working  away  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night,  tired  almost,  sometimes,  to  death  ;   and  then  again  not  tired  at  all,  rushing  out 

when  work  was  over,  and,  if  it  was  winter,  home  to  some  treasure  of  a  book 

There  was  that  day  there  a  grey-haired  minister  from  a  city,  which  had  been  born, 
and  had  come  to  its  great  place,  since  the  small  lad  began  to  work  in  that  old  mill  as 
I  saw  him  at  the  end  of  a  vista  of  four-and-thirtv  years." 


Memoriks  oe  Washburndale. 

Kv   Rkv.   Robhrt  Coi.lvkr,   D.D. 
I  love  now  and  then  to  muse  over  some  pictures  of  my  old  home  on  the 
Washburn  that  were  painted  to  my  order,  in  which   I  said  to  the  artist, 
"  Please  stand  at  the  points  I  name  and  paint  what  you  see."     So  he  stood 
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on   tlie   high    bank   in    Hopper    Lane    where  the  footpath    opens  towards 

Hardisty  Hill,  and,  looking 
westward,  he  painted  the 
valle}'  clear  away  to  Kex- 
ijilL  and  did  not  leave  ont 
the  chimney  of  the  cottage 
almost  nnder  his  feet,  with 
a  wreath  of  bine  smoke 
rising  in  the  still  air,  the 
cottage  where,  on  a  memor- 
able Christmas  in  my  boy- 
hood, I  ate  my  first  slice  of 
roast  o-Qose. 


Dr.  Cor.iA'ER. 


The  second  pictnre  tells 
me  what  he  saw  as  he  stood 
near  Swinsty  Hall,  looking 
up  the  slope  across  the  river 
to  Fewston  Church,  and 
thence  away  to  the  Hopper 
Ivane  Inn,  for  that  is  the 
church  in  which  mv  father 
and  mother  were  married, 
walking  two  miles  wh^n 
the  snow  was  so  deep  that 
they  had  to  walk  part 'of 
the  wav  on  the  walls  and 
stopped  at  the  inn  to  have  something  warm,  for  which  I  do  not  blame  them. 

He  stood  for  my  third  picture  with  his  back  to  the  Gate  Inn  above  the 
valley  in  Thurscross  and  looking  east  by  south  painted  the  gorge  down  to 
Hingon  End,  with  the  woods  to  the  right  crowned  by  the  upland  pastures 
and  the  moors,  but  one  does  not  see  the  blackberry  vines  down  near  the 
river  where  the  big  ripe  blackberries  grew,  but  I  see  them  and  enjoy  them 
still. 

The  fourth  picture  is  a  fine  large  water-colour  done  by  Rathbone,  jr., 
earlv  in  the  last  centurv,  and  owned  bv  Samuel  Pullan,  who  kindlv  sent  it 
to  Leeds  to  be  copied  for  me  by  Miss  Bucton  of  that  city.  It  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  factory  done  earlv  in  the  last  century  with  a  row  of  cottages,  and  it 
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was  in  the  one  which  stands  nearest  as  I  look  where  we  lived  when  I  first 
begin  to  remember. 

And  now,  sitting  in  my  study  with  the  tumult  of  our  great  city  stealing 
in  through  the  windows  like  soft  summer  thunder  from  far  away,  I  see  the 
homeland  very  much  as  it  was  in  my  boyhood  seventy  years  ago,  and  would 
love  to  touch  some  memories  of  the  time,  and  place  memories  which  seem 
to  begin  with  an  evening  when  I  was  toddling  across  the  bridge  over  Wash- 
burn holding:  on  to  mv  father's  fing-er  when  he  halted  to  show  me  the  man 
in  the  moon,  but  did  not  succeed  nor  have  I  succeeded  in  the  quest  after  all 
these  years,  and  there,  I  think,  lies  the  reason  for  m\-  earliest  memory. 

The  o-reat  factorv  was  runninsf  then  and  for  man\'  vears  after  on  full 
time,  and  full  time  for  the  hands  meant  seventv-six  hours  in  the  week  at 
the  spinning  frames  and  the  cards,  with  two  days  holiday  in  the  year, 
Christmas  Dav  and  the  villagfe  feast  in  lulv,  but  the  feast  dav  was  divided 
into  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons. 

My  earliest  memories  again  are  of  summer  mornings,  before  I  was  big 
enough  to  work  in  the  factory — mornings  when  I  would  wake  up  and  listen 
to  the  swish  of  the  water  on  the  srreat  overshot  wheel  near  bv,  out  of 
doors,  and  was  the  largest,  my  father  told  me,  then  in  England,  the  cawing 
of  the  rooks,  also,  in  the  old  rookery,  and  the  chatter  of  the  sparrows  in  the 
dense  wall  of  ivy  near  our  chamber  window. 

My  father  was  the  smith  in,  and  for,  the  factory,  in  wliich  he  had 
worked  as  boy  and  man  some  thirty-two  years  when  our  family  moved  to 
Leeds  in  1839,  where  he  found  work  in  the  great  machine  shops  of  Sir  Peter 
Fairbairn,  and  fell  down  dead  at  his  anvil  in  July,  1844.  He  came  to  the 
factory  from  London.  His  father  was  a  sailor  in  Nelson's  fleet,  and  he 
would  tell  me  how  he  sat  on  his  father's  shoulders  to  see  them  bring  the 
body  of  the  great  Admiral  up  the  Thames  for  burial  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Then  my  grandfather  went  to  sea  again  and  was  lost  overboard  in  a  storm, 
while  my  grandmother,  who  was  not  strong,  sank  presently  under  the  bur- 
den, so  the  four  children  were  taken  to  the  parish  poorhouse  of  St.  George 
in  the  borough  in  London. 

This,  as  I  make  out,  was  in  1807,  when  the  great  factory  system  was  in 
its  infancy  in  Yorkshire,  and  far  more  children  were  wanted  for  the  spinning 
frames  than  could  be  found  in  the  north.  vSo  the  poorhouses  and  asylums 
in  the  south  were  scoured  for  children,  who  were  bound  apprentice  to  the 
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firms,  tlie  bovs  until  they  were  twenty-one,  and  the  girls  until  they  were 
eio'hteen.  My  father  told  me  how  they  gave  him  his  choice  to  go  or  stay, 
and  did  not  want  to  part  with  him,  but  he  elected  to  go,  and  went  with  a 
number  more  from  the  asylums  in  London,  bound  apprentice  to  work  in  the 
West  House  factory  on  the  Washburn,  which  had  been  started  ten  or  twelve 
A'ears  before,  and  now  another  memory  touches  this  time. 

On  a  visit  to  my  motherland,  in  1878,  I  went  down  into  vSurrey  to  stay 
some  days  with  a  friend,  and  was  invited  to  drink  tea,  during  my  stay, 
with  an  Esquire  Wilkes,  a  gentleman  of  great  age,  who  lived  in  a  fine 
old  mansion  near  Guildford,  where,  as  the  tradition  ran.  Queen  Elizabeth 
stayed  overnight  once,  and  this,  I  guess,  was  true,  for  Her  Majesty  was  a  great 
ofadabout  when  the  humour  took  her,  and  I  remember  the  date  on  the 
mantel  in  the  great  hall  was  1585. 

And  sitting  on  the  lawn  with  my  host  talking  about  many  things,  he 
said,  •'  I  understand  you  were  from  Yorkshire,  sir  ?  "  "■  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I 
was  born  and  raised  there  and  emigrated  from  Yorkshire  to  the  United 
States";  then  he  said,  "  My  family  also  belongs  in  Yorkshire  at  a  place  called 
Fewston,  my  father  was  partner  in  a  factory  there,  early  in  the  century; 
the  firm  was  Colbeck  and  Wilkes,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  factory  ? " 
Whereat  I  answered,  "  I  worked  there  almost  seven  years  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  my  father  was  bound  apprentice  to  your  father  and  his  firm  in 
1807."  The  fine  old  gentleman  was  greath^  interested  in  this  and  what  I 
could  tell  him  beside,  and,  as  I  thought,  clasped  my  hand  with  a  warmer 
grip  when  I  bid  him  good-bye  than  when  we  first  met. 

My  memories  of  my  life  in  the  valley  all  lie  within  the  span  of  about 
ten  years,  for  I  went  over  the  moor  to  Ilkley,  when  I  was  about  fourteen,  to 
serve  my  time  as  a  blacksmith's  apprentice.  My  family  also,  as  I  said,  moved 
to  Leeds  a  few  months  after  this,  so  that  I  was  weaned  in  a  great  measure 
from  my  love  of  the  old  nest,  where  my  life  in  the  factory  was  so  hard  by 
reason  of  the  long  hours  and  the  hard  tasks.  But  in  this  new  world  after 
awhile  the  memories  of  my  ten  3-ears  in  the  valley  began  to  awaken  in  my 
heart,  and  of  the  home  and  household  there  no  more,  with  a  longing  to  see  the 
bounie  brown  river  again,  to  walk  hither  and  yonder,  to  see  if  one  thrush 
built  her  nest  in  the  holly  bush  I  remembered,  while  the  dolor  of  the  hard 
old  time  began  to  vanish  away,  and  only  the  bright  and  sunny  memories 
held  sway  in  my  heart,  as  they  do  still  and  will  to  the  end.  And  in  these 
fifty  years  and  more  since  I  left  the  motherland,   I  have   returned  seven 
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times,  and  always  to  the  old  resting-place,  as  the  swallows  in  my  boyhood 

returned  in  the 
Slimmer  to  build 
their  nests  and 
raise  their  broods 
under  the  eaves  of 
the  house  at  the 
foot  of  Hardisty 
Hill  as  you  turn 
toward  the  bridge, 
but  if  my  memory- 
serves  me,  they  de- 
serted the  place 
when  it  was  turned 
into  a  low  down 
be  e  r  sh  o  p — t  h  e 
good  swallows— to 
wander  up  the  hill 
and  halt  before  the 
shop  kept  b  >• 
Willy  Robinson, 
but  now  fallen  to 
ruin,  where  I  can  still  see  a  small  bov  looking  eagerlv  into  the  window. 
He  holds  a  big  George  HI.  penny  in  his  fist,  and  is  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  shall  'ware'  the  penny  in  'humbugs,'  which  he  dearh' 
loves,  or  in  a  small  book  he  sees  through  the  glass — it  is  Whittington  and 
his  Cat, — the  book  wins  the  day.  It  was  the  boy's  first  outlay  in  books,  and 
the  tinv  germ  of  a  library  numberine  between  three  and  four  thousand 
volumes.  The  old  man  feels  rather  proud  of  that  boy,  prouder  than  he  feels 
of  himself. 

The  working  force  in  the  factory  struck  no  roots  into  the  soil  and  did 
not  blend  with  the  landward  folk,  but  held  themselves  apart  on  the  north 
side  of  the  stream,  so  that  when  the  factory  closed  they  all  moved  awa}-, 
save  a  poor  handful  that  lingered  in  the  poorhouse  on  the  hill  because  they 
had  nowhere  else  to  go.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  the\'  were  of  a  sad  and 
brooding  sort,  with  the  hard  work  and  poor  pay,  but  this  was  not  true,  and 
the  memory  of  the  Christmas-tide  still  stays  very  sweet  and  winsome  when 
we  held  high  carnival. 


'PRENTICK   HOUSE, 

BLUBBERHOUSES. 
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My  own  dear  mother  used  to  say  to  us,  "  'Childer,'  no  matter  how  poor 
you  be,  don't  look  poor  and  don't  tell,"  and  she  was  true  to  her  home-made 
axiom,  especially  when  Christmas  came  round.  Sometimes,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  there  would  be  a  far-away  look  in  her  stead- 
fast grey  eyes  and  a  touch  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  she  would  sa}-,  "  We  shall 
have  no  Christmas  this  year,  everything  is  so  dear,  we  cannot  afford  it,"  and 
then  I  can  hear  shouts  of  dismay  in  the  brood  about  her.  Still  this  was 
always  a  false  alarm,  the  wolf  never  got  within  doors  to  devour  our  Christ- 
mas. The  brave  eyes  would  brighten  and  the  good  head  begin  to  plan.  The 
bit  of  malt  would  be  bought  first,  and  the  cheese,  small  but  always  a  whole 
cheese,  the  loaf  and  the  Yule  cakes  would  be  baken  (and  how  good  they  still 
smell  after  all  these  years ! )  the  beef  would  come  to  time,  and  the  making 
of  the  pudding,  the  Yule  log  would  be  lighted  on  Christmas  Eve  and  the 
mould  candle  (no  tallow  dips  to  usher  in  the  great  day),  the  story  would  be 
told  how  the  oxen  in  all  the  stalls  would  kneel  at  midnight  in  reverence  for 
the  babe  in  the  manger.  We  would  eat  our  Yule  cake  and  be  sent  to  bed, 
but  would  lie  awake  for  the  music,  and  the  sing^ers  were  coming^  from 
Thurscross,  the  wonderful  quire  which,  as  the  story  ran,  had  once  taken 
part  in  an  oratorio. 

And  they  always  came,  and  early  in  the  morning,  long  before  it  was 
day,  I  can  hear  the  strains  rising  full  and  clear,  as  they  stood  in  the  snow  :  — 

"While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 
All  seated  on  the  ground, 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 
And  glor\'  shone  around." 

Then  the  households  would  rise  to  welcome  them,  the  carols  would  all  be 
sung,  there  would  be  feasting  from  the  housemother's  store,  and  so  the 
merry  Christmas  would  be  ushered  in.  Then,  along  through  the  day, 
there  would  come  God's  poor,  who  were  stricken  in  mind  or  body  or  estate, 
and  over  some  of  these  I  still  wonder  if  I  have  ever  heard  songs  that  went 
so  to  my  heart :  I  have  heard  the  best  in  all  these  years,  but  none  I  love  so 
to  remember — they  were  untaught — the  charm  was  in  them— it  was  just 
melody,  and  all  in  some  sweet  minor  key,  as  I  listen  now.  The}^  also  were 
made  welcome— it  was  the  sweet  old  custom  of  a  thousand  years,  and  once 
in  the  year  the}-  did  eat  and  were  satisfied,  not  to  mention  the  drink. 

All  suuuy  memories  now  of  the  life  out-doors,  when  we  were  free  from 
the  spinning  frames  ;  and  now  I  must  conclude  with  the  story  of  what 
befell  the  old  bell  which  rang  me  up  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning. 
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When  the  great  corporation  bonght  the  land  for  the  reservoirs,  and  my 
Leeds  Mercury  told  me  the\'  were  abont  to  clear  away  the  factory,  I  wrote  to 
an  old  friend  in  the  town  conncil,  asking  him  if  he  wonld  kindly  secnre  a 
bit  of  the  old  bell,  when  they  broke  it  up  for  old  metal,  and  send  it  over,  so 
that  I  might  take  my  revenge  on  the  infernal  thing  with  its  evil  clamour; 
but,  with  another  gentleman,  he  bought  the  bell  intact  and  sent  it  over, 
carriage  paid,  to  our  house  here  in  New  York,  so  here  I  was  with  a  white 
elephant  on  my  hands,  for  the  dear  housemother  said  she  could  not  have  it 
in  the  hall  or  anywhere,  and  I  must  obey  the  mother. 


BENSON    HOUSI-:,    FKW.STON,    IN   RUINS  (iSSo). 

It  has  fallen  out,  these  twenty  years  or  more,  that  I  should  preach  once 
a  year  to  the  students  at  the  Cornell  University,  in  the  western  part  of  our 
state,  where  there  is  a  department  for  teaching  the  arts  of  working  in  wood 
and  iron  ;  and  on  my  next  visit,  talking  with  the  president  about  the  great 
worth  of  this  department,  it  flashed  on  me  that  there  was  no  bell  to  the 
blacksmiths'  and  carpenters'  shops,  so  I  told  him  of  my  trouble  about  the 
bell,  and  offered  it  to  the  I'niversity— a  free  gift— but  said,  "  I  warn  you, 
the  thing,  as  I  remember,  makes  the  worst  clamour  that  ever  vexed  the  still 
heavens."  "  All  the  same,"  he  said,  "  we  will  be  delighted  to  have  the  bell, 
and  will  run  our  risk  of  the  clamour."     So  I  sent  the  bell,  and  when  my 
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turn  came  again  to  take  the  service,  he  told  me  it  was  hung  in  the  belfry, 
but  had  not  been  rung  at  all :  they  had  saved  it  until  I  came  to  make  the 
first  strokes.  "  So  come  along,"  he  said,  "and  ring  your  bell."  I  went,  with 
the  old  clang  in  my  memory,  began  to  ring,  and,  lo !  it  was  all  sweet  and 
musical— the  clangour  had  been  all  these  years  in  my  poor,  tired,  boy's  nerves 
and  brain,  not  in  the  bell  at  all. 

So  Evelyn  says:— "In  Florence  I  heard  the  bells,  standing  close  to 
them  in  the  tower,  and  the  clangour  was  a  torment ;  but,  afterwards,  I  heard 
them  again,  in  the  fair  due  distance,  and  then  they  fell  into  sweet  har- 
monies." So  I  heard  my  bell,  at  last,  through  the  distance  of  more  than 
sixty  years,  to  find  that  all  the  hurts  were  healed,  the  crude  dissonance  was 
changed  to  harmony,  and  I  was  glad,  at  last,  for  the  bell — which  things  are 
a  parable  I  have  no  space  to  open. 

Robert  Collyer. 
New  York,  May  zist^   1902. 


Since  1880  the  rich  meadows  and  pastures  which  filled  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  from  Bluberhouses  downward,  the  sparkling  winding  river 
with  its  alder-clad  banks  and  adjacent  copes  and  woods,  have  been  en- 
gulfed by  the  waters  of  the  three  large  lake-like  reservoirs  of  the  Leeds 
Corporation.  These  sheets  of  water  now  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  valley 
between  Bluberhouses  Bridge  and  Lindley  ;  much  of  the  rustic  beauty  of  this 
part  of  the  dale,  and  several  of  the  historic  sites  which  it  contained,  are  gone. 
But,  viewed  in  other  aspects,  the  chain  of  artificial  lakes  adds  at  certain 
seasons  a  richness  and  charm  to  the  landscape  which  remind  the  beholder 
of  some  of  the  scenes  among  the  Cumberland  lakes. 

One  who  knew  the  valley  of  old,  and  is  spared  to  know  it  still,  has 
written  : — 

"  The  scenes  of  rural  beautj-  "  The  cool  of  rippling  waters, 

Which  once  were  all  its  own.  As  fall  the  rays  of  noon  ; 

Are  swept  off,  quick  and  ruthless,  The  calm  of  summer  sunsets, 

For  needs  of  distant  town  !  Or  "neath  the  harvest-moon  ; 

"  No  doubt  a  sense  of  grandeur —  "  Will  move  30ung  hearts  to  love 

The  wide-extending  lake  —  This  new  thing  in  the  vale, — 

Its  wood-clad  banks  and  islets.  And  draw  the  steps  of  town-men 

In  strangers  will  awake,  To  lake-filled  Washburudale ; 

"  The  sound  of  rushing  torrents,  "  But  to  those  who  knew  the  '  older,' 

When  storms  of  autumn  fall;  This  new  thing  can  ne'er  awake 

The  gleaming  of  the  wavelets  The  charm  of  mau}-  old  things 

'Neath  pines  and  aspen  tall;  Now  lost  beneath  the  lake." 
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The  first,  of  these  artificial  lakes  is  known  as  the  Fewston  reservoir.  It  is 
impounded  by  an  embankment  of  marvellous  strength  and  engineering-  skill, 
at  the  spot  where  Fewston  bridge  formerly  crossed  the  river.     It  fills  the 

valley  from 
Bluberh  ouses 
bridge  to  this 
spot,  nearly  two 
miles.  It  covers 
an  area  of  one 
hundred  and 
fifty- six  acres, 
and  when  full 
holds  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty- 
six  million 
gallons  of  water, 
and  was  com- 
pleted in  1879. 

The  Roman 
road  between 
Olicana  (Ilkley) 
and  Iseureum 
(A  Id borough) 
crossed  the 
vallev  about 
midway  between  Bluberhouses  Bridge  and  Cragg  Hall.  Its  course  may  still 
be  traced  down  the  southern  slope  from  the  high  moors  above  Middleton, 
and  also  in  several  places  up  the  northern  slope  in  an  oblique  direction  past 
Cragg  Hall,  and  up  the  plantation  beyond.  Near  Cragg  Hall,  the  original 
pavement,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  width,  consisting  of  round  water-worn 
cobbles,  is  occasionally  met  with  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Cragg  Hall. 

Crao-o-  Hall  is  one  of  the  PMizabethan  halls  of  the  vallev,  and  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  dell  formed  b)-  the  Green  beck,  and  surrounded  by  groves  of 
sycamore  and  ash  of  forest  growth.  To  the  south  it  overlooks,  through  the 
trees,  the  lake  at  its  broadest  part.  Where  were  meadows  and  woodlands 
the  rippling  waters  now  murmur. 
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"The  gill  is  filled  with  waters,  "Cragg  Hall,  retired  and  lonely. 

Where  but  the  Green  Beck  ran,  Which,   from  Eliza's  day, 

,-^nd  from  Low  Cragg  to  Ridsdale  Hath  looked  o'er  vale  and  woodland, 

Waters  the  valley  span.  Sees  but  the  waters  play. 

"  And  quiet  Thackray  homestead, 

Whence  sprung  the  race  of  fame, 
Its  wood,  and  holme,  and  brooklet, 
Have  perished  but  in  name." 

Within  the  entrance  porch  there  yet  remains  the  original  onter  door 
formed  of  stont  oak  planks  stndded  with  large-headed  iron  nails,  and  bearing 
honourable  scars  of  marauders'  violence  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
massive  oak  bar  by  which  it  is  still  secured  on  the  inside  is  a  curiosity  worth 
notice.  Until  recently  all  the  windows  above  and  below  were  barred  by 
stout  iron  '  stanchions '  fixed  into  the  stone  work  at  top  and  bottom.  By 
whom  the  hall  was  erected  is,  as  yet,  unknown,  but  it  belonged,  successively, 
to  branches  of  the  Frankland  and  Fairfax  families.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Fairfax,  of  Newton  Kyme,  father  of  the  fourth  lord,  owned  it  from  1638  to 
his  death,  within  a  few  years  of  which  it  came  into  the  possession,  by  pur- 
chase, of  Stephen  Parkinson,  who  had  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John 
Day,  Fsq.,  of  Day  Ash.  In  this  family  of  substantial  yeomen  it  remained 
until  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  now  been  purchased  by  the  Leeds  Corporation. 

The  Parkinsons  of  past  generations  were  noted  for  tall,  well-built  men 
and  fair  women.  The  late  Henry  Whitaker,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  of  the 
Greenholme  family,  in  a  portion  of  his  diary  printed  in  local  papers  some 
years  since,  writing  in  1880,  says  :  "  I  visited  my  cousin.  Miss  Ann  Hulbert, 
of  the  old  vicarage,  Bingley,  a  lady  of  over  eighty  years  of  age.  She  told 
me  that  Mr.  Hardcastle's  (of  Priest  Thorpe  Hall)  grandmother  was  a  Parkin- 
son of  P'ewston  (married  in  1779),  and  that  her  three  cousins,  the  Misses 
Parkinson,  of  Cragg  Hall,  were  widely  known  as  the  three  finest  young 
women  in  Yorkshire."  Their  mother  was  Mary,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
Anthony  PuUeyn,  Esq.,  of  Timble,  of  the  old  forest  family  of  that  name, 
and  among  their  descendants,  in  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  are  now 
found  several  men  and  women  of  distinction  and  title. 

Like  all  old  houses  of  mark  in  Yorkshire  there  are  several  legends  and 
traditions  connected  with  Cragg  Hall,  but  as  they  have  already  been  told  in 
"  A  Thousand  Miles  in  Wharfedale,"  and  other  publications,  they  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 
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Thackray. 

Passing  again  to  the  south  side  of  the  reservoir,  nearly  opposite  to  Cragg 
Hall,  there  lingers  a  name,  hardly  2.  place.,  which  no  lapse  of  time  will  wash 
out,  or  work  of  man  erase  from  the  pages  of  English  literature,  that  of 
Thackrav  or  Thackerav.  At  the  junction  of  a  beck,  descending-  from  the 
moors  b)'  Lypersley  Pike,  with  the  Washburn,  was  an  ancient  homestead, 
rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  aud  now  altogether  swept  away 
in  the  formation  of  the  reservoir  about  twent)'  years  ago,  named  Thackra\-. 
The  beck  was  known  as  Thackray  Beck,  the  wood  on  its  banks  was  Thack- 
ray wood,  and  below  the  house  toward  the  river  was  a  flat,  low-h'ing  piece 
of  land,  known  as  Thackray  Holm.  Hereto  hangs  the  story.  It  was  no 
modern  name.  In  the  Poll  Tax  Roll  of  1378  A.D.,  we  read  of  Willemus  de 
Thackra  of  this  place,  while  others  bearing  the  description  "  de  Thackra  " 
had  gone  forth  to  other  parts  of  the  forest  of  Knaresborough.  "  What  is  in 
a  name  ?  "  "  Thack,"  in  the  vernacular  meant  "  thatch,"  "ey"  or  "ay"  was 
an  island  or  watery  land.  The  material  used  for  "thack"  were  the  reeds  or 
rushes  growing  by  the  water-side,  or  on  low-lying  lands.  The  owner,  and 
user  of  such,  was  the  "theaker"  or  "  thacker."  So  Thackra  was  the  thacker  s 
isle.  F'rom  the  name  Willemus  de  Thackra — the  de  had  onh-  to  be  dropped, 
as  was  almost  universally  done  in  such  names  after  that  time— and  we  have 
the  now  imperishable  name,  W^illiam  Thackray.  The  immediate  ancestors 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackray  went  forth  into  the  greater  world  from 
Hampsthwaite,  but  evidently  the  original  nest,  from  whence  the  brood  took 
its  early  flight,  was  Thackray  by  the  Washburn. 

Frwston. 

Recrossing,  not  the  river  but  the  reservoir,  to  its  northern  side,  and 
proceeding  from  Cragg  Hall  toward  Fewston,  we  pass  the  great  grey  crag 
which  gave  name  to  the  hall,  and  approach  the  village  through  a  lane 
named  '  Boskydike  Lane,'  once  a  famed  haunt  of  barguest  and  hobgoblin. 
Here,  in  187S,  was  built  the  board  school-room  of  the  district.  It  was  opened 
in  that  year  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  D.D.,  who  gave  a  most  interesting 
lecture  on  "  Edward  Fairfax  and  his  times." 

"But,  lo,  there  now,  as  deftly  reared 
As  if  by  magic  wands, 
In  superstition's  own  domains 
The  village  school-room  stands. 
"I<ong  tales  are  told  from  sire  to  son, 
In  nunu'  a  forest  ingle. 
Of  rushing  sounds  and  fearful  sights 
lu  Bosky  Dike's  dark  dingle." 
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A   few   yards   further,   and   Fewston — the  ruined  village — is  reached. 

Once  a  considerable   village — its   inhabitants  engaged  in  bleaching  yarn, 

hand-loom  weaving,  and 
other  handicrafts— it  has, 
except  two  or  three 
substantial  houses,  dis- 
appeared. The  site  of 
the  village  is  on  the  slop- 
ing hill  side  in  a  recess, 
somewhat  like  a  bay,  in 
the  millstone  grit  forma- 
tion behind  it.  Beneath, 
and  extending  down  to 
the  waters  of  the  Swinsty 
reservoir,  is  shale  or  other 
soft  rock,  and  gravel. 
The  waters  percolating 
into  this  foundation 
caused  the  lower  parts  of 
the  hillside  to  slip  down- 
ward, bringing  the  parts 
on  which  the  village  stood 
after  it,  and  causing  the 
houses  to  crack  and 
gradually  fall  to  ruin. 
For  several  years  the  ruins 
formed  a  melancholy,  but 

picturesque  sight,  and  drew  many  curious  sightseers  from  Harrogate  and 

elsewhere.     The  neis^hbours  said  :  — 


[A.  Bo££. 
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"Ah,   the  villa,c;e  chaugeth, 
The  villagers  are  fled  ; 
No  sound  of  mirth  ariseth, 
All  rural  life  is  dead. 


Its  greens  and  paths  are  heaving, 
B3'  unseen  powers  toss'd, 

Its  homes  and  cots  are  ruins, 
Another  Auburn  lost." 


Since  the  above  lines  were  written  most  of  the  ruins  have  been  removed, 
nettles  and  briars  cover  their  sites,  and,  with  the  exceptions  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  church  and  vicarage,  Fewston,  as  a  village,  has  gone  into 
the  abyss  of  the  past. 

Standing  on  the  hill,  near  one  of  the  farmhouses  yet  spared,  the  second, 
or  Swinsty  reservoir,  is  spread  at  the  visitor's  feet,  and  the  view  from  this 
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place,  over  the  wide-extending  lake  to  S  win  sty  Hall  and  Norwood,  and  the 
valley  below,  is  one  no  visitor  should  miss.  It  is  only  equalled  in  beauty  by 
another,  from  the  churchyard,  some  little  distance  further  to  the  eastward. 
There  are  few  views,  even  among  the  beautiful  ones  of  the  Lake  District, 
vdiich  surpass  this  in  their  calm  beauty  and  peaceful  charm.  This  lake- 
like reservoir  covers  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- six  acres,  holds  nine 

hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions   of   gallons,    and 


was     finished 
year  1876. 


in    the 


The  church,  twice 
1)  u  r  n  t  do  w  n  ,  or 
seriously  injured  b}- 
fire,  was  rebuilt,  except 
the  tower,  and  some 
fouudation  stones  in 
the  chancel,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago.  It 
occupies  the  place  of 
one  dating  from  Nor- 
man, if  not  Saxon, 
days.  Its  dedication  to 
St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels  is  suggestive  of 
Saxon  times.  The 
present  building, 
though  without  any 
striking  architectural 
or  archaeological  fea- 
tures, is  well  worth  a 
visit.  In  the  fires 
before  mentioned  its 
ancient  features  and 
interesting  monuments 
perished,  and  among 
others  the  marble  monument,  mentioued  by  more  than  one  writer,  which 
marked  the  resting-place  in  the  church  of  Edward  Fairfax,  the  trauslator 
of  Tasso,   and  a  leading  poet  of  Elizabethan   and  Jacobean  days.      The 
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registers  of  the  church,  cominencing  1593  a.d,,  have  recently  been  pnblished, 
and  contain  many  interesting  records,  especially  those  relating  to  the  Fair- 
fax faniih-.  A  brother  and  two  sisters  of  the  great  General,  the  third  Lord 
Fairfax,  were  baptised  here.  The  story  of  the  brother,  Charles  Fairfax, 
baptised  27th  March,  1615,  is  a  sad  one.  Twenty-nine  years  afterwards,  in 
1644,  he  was  hnrriedly  recalled  from  the  Netherlands,  where  he  had  gone  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  military  profession,  to  take  part  with  his  father,  Lord 
Ferdinand  Fairfax,  and  his  greater  brother.  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  Civil  War 
then  rao^inor.  He  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Aloor.  He  was 
there,  hnrriedly,  put  in  command  of  some  raw  levies,  who,  before,  had  had 
no  taste  of  warfare.  When  the  tng  came,  on  that  fatal  day,  they  deserted 
their  }onthfnl  commander,  leaving  him  to  be  cnt  down  by  Rnpert's  cavalry. 
Serionsly  wonnded  he  was  borne  to  a  cottage  in  the  village  of  Marston, 
where,  three  days  afterwards,  he  died  ;  and  the  gallant  lad,  born  at  Scongh 
Hall,  baptised  in  Fewston  church,  has  since  laid  at  rest  in  the  chnrchyard 
at  Long  Marston. 

A  former  vicar  of  F'ewston  has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  characters  in  the  late  '  George  Eliot's '  novels,  and  Amos  Barton 
rests  in  its  qniet  churchyard.* 

*  a  quaint  old  notice  of  Fewston  [Hurl.  MS.,  799)  runs  thus :  — "  Fn5-ston,  in  the  way 
from  Bolton  Bridge  to  Knaresburge ;  by  Haslewood  and  Sonierscales,  and  so  to  Blubber- 
houses,  where  there  is  a  brooke  called  Washburne,  which  begineth  about  three  miles  of 
Apletrewicke,  runneth  to  West-end  chappell  so  to  Blubberhouses,  thence  to  Ffnyston  and 
Dog  Parke  to  Liudley,  to  I^eathle}-  and  unto  Wharfe.     A  chappell  or  house  in  the  p'ish  of 
Fuyston,  incumbent  none.     There  is  a  close  being  coppiehold  given  to  certaine  feoffees  by 
coppie  to  the  intent   the  p'fitts  thereof  should  be  bestowed  of  such  priest  as  should  say 
Masse  there  at  the  altar  of  Our  Ladie  in  the  said  p'ish  church  :    it  is  three  miles  from  the 
church      It  is  worth  T3S." 

The  enforced  simplicity  of  the  lives  of  the  remoter  clergj'  of  the  dale  is  told  well 
enough  in  the  Tudor  era  by  the  returns  of  1525,  where  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  the 
yearly  value  of  their  stipend.     In  secluded  Fewston  the  parson  did  not  receive  quite  two 
shillings  a  week ;  so  we  are  prone  to  assume  that  the  worldly  delights  of  his  living  were 
satisfied  by  the  glories  of  its  situation. 

Fkwston  Vicarage.— HenRV  Bei.t„  Incumbent. 
The   Rector3'  there   is  appropriated  to  the  confreres  of  St.  Robert  of  Knaresburgh. 
The  vicarage  there  is  worth  in  — 

Money  j-earl)-  reserved  of  the  prior  of  St.  Robert,  juxta,   Knaresburgh  as 

yearl}'  pension  ---------         loos. 

vSujn  of  the  value,  which  is  clear  -------    ^5  o  o 

The  tenth  part  thereof       -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  jo  o 

Which,  especially  in  times  when  state  necessity  compelled  the  crown  to  collect  a  subsidv, 
would  onl}-  leave  the  parson  with  a  very  lean  dish.  The  prior  of  vSt.  Robert's  was  not  a 
nninificent  patron. 
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Near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  on  the  opposite  side,  almost  opposite  to 
the  church,  stood  Newhall,  th.e  site  now  entirely  submerged,  one  of  the 
literarv  shrines  of  the  north,  nav,  of  the  whole  land.  It  was  orisfinallv  the 
forest  home  of  the  Pulleyne  family,  one  of  whom  in  very  early  times  was 
keeper  of  the  king's  young  horses  (Pullus,  hence  the  name)  in  the  forest. 
In  1579  the  Hall  was  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Fairfax,  his  son;  and  here  from  1600  to  his  death  in  1635  the  latter 
resided  and  brought  up  his  family.  Previously  he  had  resided  in  Leeds, 
and  married  there,  in  1600,  Dorothy  Lay  cock  of  that  town.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  eclogues  of  great  power  and  beauty,  only  two  of  which  are 
now  known  to  be  extant,  also  he  wrote  A  History  of  the  Black  Prince^  and 
his  great  work  was  the  translation  —  Tasso's  JertLsale)ii  Delivered^  from  the 
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Italian  to  English  verse.  No  person  reading  the  latter  can  doubt  the  great 
learning,  and  the  literary  and  poetical  powers  of  P^dward  Fairfax.  Drydeii 
classes  him  among  the  sweetest  poets  of  his  age,  placing  him  upon  an 
equality  with  Spenser.  Caiiipbell  reckons  Jerusalem  Delivered,  translated 
by  P'airfax,  among  the  glories  of  the  Elizabethan  days.  To  be  so  highly 
placed  among  the  literati  of  that  golden  age  of  the  \'irgin  Queen  is  high 
praise  indeed,  and  reflects  a  glory  on  the  Washburn  valley  which  will  never 
die  out ! 

Though  a  man  of  such  remarkable  powers,  personally  he  was  a  man  of 
some  mystery.     Possibly  his  residence  in  so  retired  a  place  as  Fewston  then 

A  A 
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was,  mav  have  contributed  to  his  misanthropy.  His  grand-nephew,  Bryan 
Fairfax,  states  that  "  an  invincible  modesty  and  love  of  a  retired  life  made 
him  prefer  the  shady  groves  of  Denton,  and  the  forest  of  Knaresborough, 
before  all  the  diversions  of  court  or  camp." 

This  may  account,  to  some  extent,  for  the  strange  episode  in  his  life  at 
Newhall,  set  forth  bv  him  in  that  remarkable  book,  A  Discourse  on  Witch- 
crafty  as  if  zvas  acted  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Edward  Fairfax,  of  Fuy stone,  in 
the  County  of  York.,  in  the  year  1621  a.d.  The  book  is  remarkable,  not 
only  for  the  literary  power  with  which  it  is  written,  but  also  for  the  revela- 
tion it  gives  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  among  even  the  educated  classes  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  the  minute  portrait  it  gives  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  that  dark  craft  as  observed  and  recorded  by  an  intelligent  man  like 
Fairfax. 

He  accused  six  or  eight  women  of  the  neisflibourhood  of  beings  witches 
and  of  exercising  arts  and  spells  upon,  first,  his  eldest  daughter  Ellen,  and 
later  upon  his  other  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Ann,  the  latter  of  whom  died, 
he  believed,  by  the  witches'  obtainment.  He  writes,  in  anything  but  com- 
plimentary language,  of  his  neighbours,  and  of  their  losses  through  such 
exercise  of  the  black  art.  "  These,"  he  says,  "  do  inhabit  within  the  forest 
of  Knaresborough,  in  the  parish  of  Fuystone,  in  which  dwell  many  more 
suspected  of  witchcraft,  so  that  the  inhabitants  complain  much,  by  secret 
murmurings,  of  great  losses  sustained  in  their  goods,  especially  in  their 
kine,  which  should  give  milk  ;  for  help  whereof  the  usual  remedy  is  to  go 
to  those  fools  whom  they  call  wise  me?i.  And  the  wizards  teach  them  such 
wicked  fopperies  as  to  burn  young  calves  alive,  and  the  like,  whereof  I 
know  that  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  best  sort  of  my  neighbours, 
and  thereby  they  have  found  help,  as  they  report.  So  little  is  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  known  in  this  wild  place,  and  rude  people,  upon 
whose  ignorance  God  have  mercy."  Twice  the  women  were  brought,  at 
Fairfax's  instigation,  to  trial  for  witchcraft  at  the  assizes  at  York,  and  on 
both  occasions,  much  to  his  chagrin,  were  acquitted. 

The  incidents  of  this  book  have  been  utilised  by  Mrs.  Hibbert  Ware 
as  the  groundwork  of  a  very  interesting  three-volume  novel,  entitled,  Fair- 
fax of  Fuystone,  or  a  Practice  Confessed. 

Edward  Fairfax  died  in  1635.  According  to  a  writer  in  The  Dictionary 
of  ATational  Biography,  he  was  buried  in  Fewston  Church,  on  January  27th 
in  that  year.  A  marble  monument  erected  there  to  his  memory  no  longer 
exists,  and  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  in  that  church,  in  1696. 
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Newliall,  the  home  of  the  poet,  like  the  monument,  no  longer  exists. 
It,  like  so  many  other  shrines  and  landmarks  in  the  valley,  was  removed 
about  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  to  make  way  for  Swinsty  reservoir,  whose 
waves  now  ripple  over  the  spot. 

Where  dwelt  immortal  Fairfax, 

Aud  tuued  his  British  lyre, 
Our  chill,  cold,  northern  song  to  warm 

With  Tasso's  southern  fire. 


I  A".  Bogg-- 


A    BIT   OF   TIMBER. 


On  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  Newhall,  and  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  where  it  stood,  is  the  largest  and  most  pretentious  of  the  old 
halls  of  the  dale,  viz.  :  vSwinsty  Hall.  In  early  records  the  name  is  written 
— S-vcyn  sfcde\  and  so  the  name  is  more  probably  derived  from  '  vSweyn,'  a 
Danish  o\vner,  than  has,  sometimes,  been  supposed,  from  S7('i//c.  S/cad  or 
sfx  was  any  place  of  shelter  for  either  man  or  beast :  thus,  S-iVinsfy,  there 
can  be  little  doitbt,  means  the  homestead  of  Srvrv//. 

The  earliest  owners  on  record  were  the  forest  famih'  of  Wood,  one  of 
whom  is  described  (1302)  as  Robert  de  In  Sale  {salt us — a  wood);  and  later 
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(1371)  they  are  spoken  of  as  '  De  la  Wood'  and  '  Del  Wood,'  e.g.^  John  del 
Wood\  the  '  de  la'  or  'del'  being  afterwards  dropped,  the  simple  name 
'  Wood  '  alone  remained. 

The  hall  has  been  erected  at  two  periods  :  the  older  portion  is,  nn- 
doiibtedly,  mnch  earlier  Tudor  style  than  is  the  latter  or  principal  part.  The 
latter  or  chief  portion  of  the  hall  was  built  by  the  last  of  the  '  Wood  '  family 
residing  there,  about  1570.  In  1590  it  passed,  by  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage, 
from  the  last  of  its  early  owners — Francis  Wood — to  Mr.  Henry  Robinson, 
of  the  Old  Launde  in  Lancashire.  By  his  descendants,  in  the  female  line 
of  late,  it  has,  so  recently  as  1901,  been  passed  into  the  capacioiis  maw  of  the 
Corporation  of  Leeds,  by  whom,  let  us  hope,  the  interesting  features, 
internal  and  external,  and  the  old  associations  of  this,  and  of  the  other 
historical  places  acquired  by  them  in  the  valley,  will  be  recognised  and 
carefully  preserved. 

The  legend,  widely  circulated,  that  the  hall  was  erected  with  gold 
collected  by  the  builder  in  plague-stricken  London,  although  both  the  well 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  washed  the  precious  metal,  and  the  ancient 
barn  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  resided  while  the  hall  was  a-building,  are 
to  be  seen  to-day,  has  been  completely  exploded  by  the  researches  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Grainge,  published  in  his  Sliort  Accoui/f  of  Sw  in  sty  Hall. 

TiMBLK. 

Timble  Little,  with  Swinsty,  was,  from  early  times,  a  portion  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York's  manor  of  Otley,  and,  though  so  near  to  Fewston,  is 
still  in  the  parish  of  Otley.  Timble  Great  is  another  township,  and  occu- 
pies the  high  ridge  to  the  south,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Washburn  and  its  tributary,  Timble  Beck.  The  substantial  and  pleasant 
village  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of  this  portion  of  the  valley. 
It  rejoices  in  the  privilege  of  a  Village  Institute,  including  infant  school, 
library,  reading,  and  lecture  room,  such  as  is  possessed  by  few  villages  of 
like  size.  And,  more  interesting  still,  perhaps,  this  valuable  possession 
was  built  and  endowed  by  one  of  its  own  children — Mr.  Robinson  Gill — 
who  went  forth,  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
New  World,  and,  having  made  it,  took  this  means  of  manifesting  his 
love  for  his  childhood's  home,  and  his  interest  in  the  well-being  of  its 
people.  The  Institute  was  publicly  opened  by  Mr.  Gill  and  his  friend, 
Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1892. 
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The  origin  of  the  name  Tinible  has  long  been  a  crux  to  et^'mologists. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  conies  from  the  Templars,  who  might  have  been 
connected  with  it  by  property.  But,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  Timble 
existed  here  as  a  place-name  two  hundred  or  more  years  before  either  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Knights  Templar  came  into  being.  The  origin  of  such 
names  is  often  more  easily  traced  in  the  local,  or  colloquial  form  of  the 
words,  than  in  the  written  forms.  The  local  form  is  Timmal.  Now  the  old 
Norse  for  timber  is  tunmo)'^  and  the  Swedish  is  tiinmer.     An  early  settler's 


-  V'^^,^1('*'^^''A 


LOOKING   OVER    THIC    RKSKRVOIR    FROM   SNOVVDON— FEWSTON    IN   THi;    DISTANCE. 


house  or  village  built  of  timber  (as  many  such  still  are  in  new  settlements) 
would  be  designated  by  the  word  for  that  material,  viz.:  timuier.  When  the 
harsh  northern  names  came  to  be  written  by  the  Norman-French  scribes  of 
Doniesda>-  Book,  and  others  of  that  period,  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  "Timmer"  would  be  softened  to  Timbe  and  Timble;  and  the  name  is 
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SO  found  ill  that  book.  The  universal  tendency  of  our  language  has  been  to 
soften  the  Norse  and  Saxon  words  to  the  more  euphonious  forms  of  our 
later  times.  For  instance,  as  perfectly  analogous  to  Timmel  and  Timble ; 
rigg  has  become  ridge;  brig,  bridge;  nimmal,  nimble;  tremmal,  tremble; 
thimmal,  thimble.  Hence,  Timble  means,  I  believe,  the  finiber-built  houses 
or  hamlet.  The  two  hamlets  so  named  have,  in  later  times,  been  also  dis- 
tineuished  as  Timble  Great  and  Timble  Little ;  Timble  Brian  and  Timble 
Percy,  etc. 

Timble   Gill. 

Timble  Gill,  through  which  meanders,  or  roars,  according  to  the  season, 
Timble  Beck,  is  a  charming  dell  to  the  south  of  the  village,  well  worthy  of 
a  visit,  especially  in  the  spring-time,  by  whoever  appreciates  nature's  many 
beauties.  Rising  in  the  high  moorlands,  a  few  miles  above,  it  falls  into  the 
Washburn,  about  a  mile  below  Swinsty  Hall.  The  place  where  the  footpath 
from  Timble  to  Snowdon  crosses  the  beck,  by  a  thoroughly  rural  wooden 
bridge,  is  the  scene  of  a  crime — real  or  legendary — which  still  holds  a  place  in 
local  story.  At  some  remote  time  a  man  named  Wardinan,  so  runs  the  story, 
was  murdered  at  this  place  by  poachers.  His  ghost  for  long  haunted  the  spot, 
and  so  terrified  the  inhabitants,  who  had  to  pass  this  way  in  the  dark  nights 
of  winter,  that  thev  determined  that  the  ghost  must  be  "laid."  For  this 
purpose  they  obtained  the  services  of  a  holy  man  to  bring  about  this  desir- 
able end.  By  prayer  and  entreaty  he  could  do  nothing.  Therefore;  obtaining 
a  special  interview  with  the  restless  spirit  upon  the  spot,  he  produced  a 
lighted  candle,  and  persuaded  the  apparition  to  cease  from  terrifying  the 
people,  at  least  until  the  candle  was  consumed.  To  this,  the  spectre 
consented.  Immediately,  upon  this  promise  being  given,  the  exorcist  dropped 
the  candle  into  the  deepest  pool  in  the  beck,  where  it  disappeared  and  was 
finally  lost.  Since  then  the  ghost  has  also  disappeared  from  his  haunt,  and 
will  only  reappear  when  the  candle  is  discovered,  lighted,  and  allowed  to  be 
burnt  out. 

A  little  further  down  the  Gill  is  an  open  space  of  level  meadow,  by  the 
beck  side,  which  is  traditionally  the  scenes  of  the  supper,  and  other  revelries 
given  by  their  Satanic  master,  to  the  witches  of  Fewston  and  Timble,  after 
their  acquittal  at  York  Assizes,  on  the  charge  of  bewitching  the  children  of 
Edward  Fairfax.  In  his  book  on  demonology  we  read  that  one  of  them 
told  Helen  Fairfax  that  on  Thursday  night  (eve  of  Good  Friday),  April  loth, 
1622,  we  had  a  grand  feast  in  Timble  Gill.  The  master  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  Dibb's  wife,  who  provided  the  feast,  at  the  bottom.     The 
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provisions  did  not  gi\e   out    until    after   midnight,   and    there    was   great 
rejoicing. 

Norwood, 

Opposite  to  Swinsty — Tinible  Little — on  the  north-east   slope  of  the 

valley,  is  the  scattered  township  of  Norwood.     It  is  separated  from  F'ewston 

by  the  Wydray  beck,  which,  at  Gill  Bottom,  falls  into  the  Washburn.     It 

occupies  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  valley  until  Lindley  is  reached,  near 
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SCOUGH   HAI.L. 


the  top  of  Lindley  reservoir.  In  early  records  one  portion  of  the  district 
was  named  Elsworth,  and  another  Clifton,  and  afterwards  united  as  Clifton- 
Elsworth. 

Elsworth. 

The  identification  of  these  parts  seems  to  have  been  now  lost.  The 
name  Elsworth,  however,  reveals  an  old  and  interesting  story. 

A  very  old  document,  given  in  the  journal  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society  (vol.  iv.,  p.  427)  tells  us  that  IClla,  King  of  Deira,  had  a 
residence  or  huntino-  lodire  named  Ellesivard,  which  was  about  six  miles 
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further  distant  from  York  than  Beckwida  (Beckwith),  and  in  the  same 
direction.  This  corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  probable  situation  of  Ells- 
worth. Besides  this,  the  word  Ellsworth,  or  Elles-worth. means  the  possession 
or  estate  of  EUe.  An  ancient  chronicler,  in  the  Church  Historians  of  England^ 
tells  us  many  legends  and  stories  about  Ella.  He  relates  that  on  one  occasion 
the  Danes  attacked  York.  Ella,  then  king,  was  absent  at  the  time  on  a 
hunting  expedition.  He  was  in  a  forest,  and  had  taken  four  bison.  The 
news  of  the  fall  of  York,  and  the  death  of  his  ally.  King  Osbert,  there,  was 
brought  to  him  by  a  somewhat  mysterious  messenger.  The  king  at  first 
doubted  the  message,  but  finally  accepted  it,  and  rode  in  great  haste  toward 
York,  leaving  his  nephew  in  a  high  tower  in  charge  of  the  messenger,  till 
he  should  return.  The  king  was,  however,  slain  in  battle  with  the  Danes 
outside  York,  at  a  place  still  called  Elle-croft.     This  was  in  867  a.d. 

If,  as  there  seems  little  doubt,  this  Ellsworth  or  EUswath,  in  our  valley, 
was  the  place  in  which  Ella's  hall  stood,  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that 
the  forest  in  which  he  was  hunting,  and  had  taken  four  bison  and  six  kids, 
was  the  then  wild,  almost  primeval  forest  lands  of  Washburndale,  afterwards 
incorporated  in  the  Ro}al  Forest  of  Knaresborough.  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
legends  and  other  marvellous  stories  told  bv  the  chronicler  of  the  kine's 
expedition — but  too  long  to  be  repeated  here — belong  to  this  place,  and 
invest  it  with  great  archaeological  interest.  Near  the  spot,  or  possibly  on 
the  very  spot,  named  Bank  Slack,  are  the  earthworks  of  an  extensive  British 
camp,  and  at  a  short  distance,  at  the  top  of  Haverah  Park,  there  are  two 
barrows,  or  ancient  burial  mounds,  named  '  Pippin  Castle,'  yet  to  be  seen. 

ScouGH  Hall. 
In  Norwood,  or  Clifton-with-Norwood,  stands  Scough^  or  Skow  Hall. 
The  old  Norse  Skogr^  Swedish  Skog^  Danish  Skov,  meaning  a  wood,  reveal 
the  origin  of  the  name.  Though  now  no  more,  to  all  appearances,  than  an 
old  farmhouse,  it  was  the  home  successively  of  the  once  leading  Inglesant, 
Beckwith,  and  Breary  families.  The  heiress  of  the  last,  Mary  Breary, 
married,  in  1625,  Charles  Fairfax,  of  Menston,  the  scholar  and  historian  and 
antiquarian  of  that  distinguished  family.  Sir  Ferdinand  F"airfax,  and  his 
aristocratic  wife,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Sheffield,  resided  at  the  Hall  for  a  few 
years,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century — ^probably  as  the  tenant  of  the  Brearys. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Lord  Fairfax  of  Denton,  and,  in  due  time, 
became  himself  the  second  Lord.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Civil  War — but  it  was  his  son,  Thomas  (Black  Tom),  afterwards  the  third 
Lord,  who  is  known  as  the  "  great  Lord   Fairfax."     While  Sir  P'erdinand 
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was  residing  at  Scough,  his  more  famous  eldest  son  was  a  lad  of  four  or  five 
years  old.  At  Scough  were  born,  and  baptised  in  Fewston  church,  other 
children  :  Elizabeth  in  1613,  Charles  in  1614,  Mary  in  1616.  Charles  was 
the  Captain  Fairfax,  who,  as  already  related,  died  so  nobly  at  Marston  ^loor 
thirty  years  after  his  birth  at  Scough.  Scough  Hall,  after  many  changes, 
has  lately  been  purchased,  like  so  many  places  of  interest,  by  the  Corporation 
of  Leeds. 


DOG    PARK    Mir^L. 


Fou.v  OR  FoLRY  Hall.  Norwood  Hall. 

On  an  elevated  site  giving  a  fine  view  of  portion  of  the  valley  stands 
Folly  or  Foley  Hall,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Smithsons  of  (xill  Bottom, 
and  more  recently  occupied  by  a  respectable  family  named  Ramsden. 

On  the  same  northern  slope  of  the  valley  is  Norwood  Hall,  of  recent 
years  occupied  as  a  substantial  farmhouse. 

Dog  Park. 
Following  the  river  for  a  few  miles  downward  along  its  ancient  nival 
course,  as  vet  little  disturbed  hx  engineering  art  or  man's  device,  we  arrive 
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at  the  old,  picturesque  pack-horse  bridge  at  Dob  or  Dog  Park  ;  an  interesting 
reminder  of  the  modes  of  travelling  in  olden  times. 

On  the  top  of  the  steep  and  thickly-wooded  southern  slope  of  the  valley 
here  stand  the  ruins  of  Dog  Park  Lodge.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  the  royal 
forest,  but  not  in  it.  Is  it  not  probable  that  one  of  the  parks,  or  enclosed 
portions  of  the  forest,  was  here,  and  that  near  to  it  the  dogs  used  in  hunting 
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were  kept,  and  hence  the  name  '  Dog  Park '  ?  A  document,  in  the  Recoi'd 
Office  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  mentions  three  royal  parks,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  deer  in  the  forest.  Was  there  a  lodge  connected  with 
each  of  these,  and  were  the  three,  John-o'-Gaunt's  Castle  (Haverah  Park), 
Padside  Hall  (ruins  but  recently  removed),  and  the  Dog  Park  Lodge,  on 
the  southern  verge?  The  Vavasours  of  Weston  owned,  and  were  for  long 
connected  with  the  Dog  Park. 

LiNDLEY. 

About  a  mile  from  Dog  Park  the  head  of  the  Lindley  reservoir  is  reached. 
This  is  the  lowest,  and,  framed  in  woods  and  sloping  meadows,  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  reservoir-lakes  of  the  valley.     A  bridge  of  several  arches 
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carries  the  Norwood  and  Otley  road  across  the  upper  end,  where  formerly 
Lippers  Ford  and  hippins  sufficed  for  foot  passengers  to  cross  the  river. 
This  reservoir  was  completed  in  1S76,  holds  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million 
gallons  of  water,  and  covers  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  acres 
of  the  vallev. 

This  part  of  Washburndale,  and  upwards  by  Dog  Park,  in  its  more 
primitive  state,  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  W.  H.  Turner  when  staying  at 
Farnley  Hall,  and  several  views  of  it  painted  by  him  are  still  extant. 

To  the   south    of  the  vallev,  immediatelv  over  the  watershed  which 
separates  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Wharfe,  is  Farnley  Hall,  the  home  of 
the  family  of  Fawkes,  and  one  of  the  shrines  of  history,  art,  and  literature  of 
Yorkshire.     But   the   Hall,  being   in  Wharfedale  proper,  must  be  treated, 
of  elsewhere. 

LiNDLEv  Hall. 

On  elevated  grounds,  above  the  Lindley  Woods,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley,  is,  or  rather  was,  situated   Lindley  Hall,  another  historical 

house.  It  was  the  home, 
for  long  generations,  first 
of  the  Lindley  and  then 
of  the  Palmes  families. 
( )nly  a  small  portion  of  the 
old  edifice  remains,  and 
seems  to  form  the  back 
premises  of  a  modern  farm 
house,  apparently  built  on 
the  site,  and  from  the 
ruins  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  ancient  hall.  From 
its  elevated  situation  wnde 
and  pleasing  views  are 
spread  out  in  ever>'  direc- 
tion, and,  with  the  exten- 
sive woods  and  reservoir 
at  their  foot,  immediately  below,  it  is  still  a  spot  of  beauty,  as  well  as  of 
interest,  to  all  visitors  to  the  dale. 

The  Lindley  family  was  here  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  probabl\- 
earlier.  There  is,  in  ancient  records,  mention  of  William  de  Lindley  in 
1240,  whose  sou  William  was  engaged  to  nuirry  Alice,  daughter  of  Falcon 
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de  Wakefield  ;  and,  in  1300,  there  is  mention  of  Falkasns,  or  Fauciis,  de 
Lindley.  In  1529  Brian  Palmes  married  the  heiress  of  Lindley,  and  in  dne 
time  the  family  of  Palmes  came  into  possession. 

A  monnmental  brass  in  the  north  transept  of  Otley  Chnrch  gives  fifteen 
or  sixteen  generations  of  the  family,  beginning,  without  date,  with  William 
de  Palma,  and  ending  with  Francis  Palmes  in  1593. 


'o't-«  Bowen. 


I.OOKING   SOUTH   FROM   LINDLEY   HALL. 


Long  years  have  now  passed  awa\-  since  the  Palmes  flourished  at 
Lindley  Hall,  though  elsewhere  in  our  county  of  broad  acres  they  grow 
and  flourish  still— none  more  loved  and  honoured  than  the  late  Venerable 
James  Palmes,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding.  "  Their  names," 
writes  William  Grainge,  "are  remembered  in  Washburndale  only  as  a 
tradition,  their  lands  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  their  halls, 
in  which  they  long  dwelt,  have  gone  to  decay." 
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LiNDLF.Y     BrIDGK. 

Descending-  from  the  Hall,  the  hillside  pathway  leads  to  Lindley  Bridge, 
by  which  the  Otley  and  Harrogate  road  is  carried  over  the  river.  Seen 
from  below,  with  the  sparkling  river  glimmering  through  the  archway,  the 
archway  itself  casting  its  shadow  upon  the  clear  water  mirror,  and  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  the  trees  waving  over  and  around,  I^indley  Bridge  gives 
a  bit  of  scenery  not  easily  forgotten. 

From  this  spot,  downward,  toward  Leathley,  for  nearly  a  mile,  the 
pedestrian  passes  through  a  continuous  vista  of  equally  engrossing  charms 
of  nature.  The  path  runs  by  the  mill-race  on  the  one  side,  and  the  river  on 
the  other,  both  overhung  with  trees  and  bushes ;  ferns  and  foxgloves  and 
willow-flowers  are  waving  in  abundance  high  up  on  the  banks,  and  below 
are  the  more  lowly  primrose,  dwarf  fern,  wild  thyme,  and  moss  covering  the 
ground  or  peeping  from  every  corner  and  cranny  :  the  lively  trout  are  darting 
in  the  waters — and  the  feathered  songsters  are  holding  concert  in  every  bush 
and  tree.  These  combine  to  make  the  spot  a  perfect  paradise  in  the  baliu)- 
days  of  early  Summer. 

"A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 
A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams. 
Remote  among  the  wooded  hills." 

Leathley. 

Then,  almost  too  soon,  the  rustic,  romantically  situated  mill,  I/cathley 
Mill,  where  the  pathway,  the  road  leading  into  the  village  of  Leathley,  is 
reached.  Crossing  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  mill-race  the  village  is 
approached — one  of  the  most  quiet,  charming,  peaceful  villages  in  the  dale; 
even  in  beautiful  Wharfedale.  The  church  is  ancient,  picttiresque,  and 
interesting,  as  the  village  is  one  of  repose,  rustic  cleanliness,  and  beauty. 
Both  are  eloquent  of  the  care  and  culture  shed  abroad  from  Farnley  Hall. 
The  church  is  full  of  memorials  and  evidences  of  the  interest  of  the  Fawkes's, 
and  the  village  abounds  with  tokens  of  their  care  The  Rev.  Ascough 
Fawkes,  grandfather  of  the  present  owner  of  Farnley,  was  for  thirty-four  years 
rector  of  the  parish. 

Other  writers  will  probably  enter  into  more  details  of  this  charming 
church  and  village.  It  is  a  village  of  Wharfedale  proper,  as  much  as  of 
Washburndale.  The  task  of  him  who  describes  the  latter,  here  is  ended. 
A  short  distance  beyond  Leathley  the  "  Burn,"  whose  course  he  has  traced, 
meanders  through  rich  meadow  and  pasture  lands  and  llu-n  quietly  mingles 
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its  bright  but  "  lieath-dyed  "  waters  with  those  of  the  more  historic  and 
more  widely-known  Wharfe ;  and  thus,  and  here,  really  as  metaphorically 
in  the  quaint  language  of  Drayton, 

"  The  Washbrook  with  her  wealth 
Her  mistress  doth  suppl}'." 


A    PEACEFUL   SPOT. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Lkathley  and    Farnlev. 

'T'^ROPPING  down  from  Lindle}'  Hall  into  the  valley  we  come  to 
,-L/  Lindley  Bridge,  from  whence  to  its  junction  with  the  Wharfe  the 
Washburn  winds,  laughing  and  babbling  its  cheerful  song,  through 
lovely  scenery,  and  by  its  margin  the  wild  flowers  bloom  in  all  their  native 
beauty,  and  the  woods  ring  with  the  music  of  song-birds,  and  the  cooing 
of  the  dove  adds  repose  to  the  scene.  West  of  the  stream  are  delightful 
reaches  of  the  Burn,  wildering  and  shimmering  through  the  woods,  with 
the  old  grey  tower  of  Leathley  rising  in  the  middle  distance ;  including  the 
long  range  of  hill-line  across  the  valley,  whose  beauty  hereabouts  needs 
fear  no  rival.  In  fact,  the  pedestrian  will  find  quiet  nooks  and  sylvan  spots 
of  loveliness  arresting  his  steps  on  every  hand. 

Farnley  Lake,  presenting  a  series  of  pictures,  is  beautifully  embosomed 
in  woodland  between  the  Park  and  the  Washburn ;  its  secluded  position, 
by  keeping  the  crowd  out,  makes  it  a  delightful  haunt  of  wild  fowl. 

Passing  through  a  pretty  woodland  glade  and  crossing  the  mill  stream 
by  the  picturesque  mill,  with  its  rural  surroundings,  all  suggestive  in  form 
or  coloiir,  we  soon  arrive  at  Leathley,  with  the  tree-clad  green  mound 
rising  high  above  the  P'olkniote  place  of  Teutonic  days.  In  its  earliest 
mentions  the  name  is  variously  written — Ledely,  Ledelai,  and  Lelav — 
literally  meaning,  'the  district  of  a  people'  (the  Ledes),  of  which  a  fuller 
account  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.,  The  Old  Kingdom  of  Elviet. 

This  village  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  sheltered  position  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Washburn.  How  peaceably  it  seems  to  rest,  away  from  noise 
and  rush,  and,  just  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  nineteenth  century,  still 
retains  much  of  its  pristine  character. 

Some  writers  say  the  etymology  of  Washburn  may  be  discovered  in  the 
form  of  the  word  Walchburn,  which  occurs  in  the  Bolton  Charters. 
The  meaning  of  it  is  the  Welsh-burn,  the  boundary  stream  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  Welsh  or  Celts,  as  Washburn  was  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
Forest  of  Knaresborough,  which  was  "Welsh''  to  a  very  late  period,  and 
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in  the  form  of  some  of  its  internal  affairs  still  remains  so.     The  name,  we 

should  imagine,is 
fully  expressive 
of  its  true  mean- 
ing— '  Wash,'  a 
force  of  water, 
and  'Burn' 
(Saxon)— a  brook 
— another  in- 
stance of  a  dupli- 
cation of  terms. 

The  name 
of  the  riparian 
village,  Leathley 
(of  old  Ladelai), 
again  iells  the 
story :  the  district 
of  a  people  more 
or  less  servile, 
hence  a  territory 
of  subjugated 
natives.  The 
poets  and  the  law 
dictionaries  have 
sufficiently  pre- 
served  the 
identity  of  the 
"  Ledes"* — sub- 
ordinate people, 
or,  in  their  law- 
latin  designation, 
adscripti  -  glebae 
(indentured  to  the 

glebe).     In  the  "Coke's  Tale,"  included  in  Chaucer's  Poems,  the  knight 
divides  his  estate  among  his  children,  until  he  has  to  declare - 

"And  a  myli  other  purchas  of  loudes  and  leedes 
That  I  byqnethe  Ganieh-n  and  alle  my  goode  steedes." 


{pu'cn  Bo-wfn. 
THR   LOWER   WASHBURN    AND    I^EATHLKV   CHURCH. 


See  page  49,   7 he  Old  Kingdom  of  EIniei. 
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Here  the  word  "  leedes  "  has  doubtless  reference  to  the  peasantry  bound  to 
the  soil. 

The  old  territorial  family,  De  I^elay,  its  first  recorded  owners,  were 
connected  b}'  blood  with  the  Percys.  William,  son  of  Huo;h  de  Leeleia. 
was  a  responsible  man  in  the  Wapentake  of  Clarehou,  in  1165,  when 
Hugh  (Percy)  de  Boolton  and  Cecilia  his  wife  were  alive.  Sir  Hugh 
de  Lellay,  who  lived  in  1205,  claiming  land  in  Newton  Kyme  and  Apelton, 
against    Walter    de    Faukcnberg,    married    Isoulda    (Percy)    de    Boolton. 

Hugh,  the  grandson  of 
this  Hugh,  b>-  charter 
1 22 1,  gave  the  church  of 
Weston  to  York  Cathe- 
dral. In  the  monastic 
evolution  of  the  dale 
they  are  worthily  con- 
cerned. Robert  de  Lelay 
was  rector  of  Leathley  u]) 
toi  230,  and  was  succeeded 
by  another  De  Lelay,  the 
last  of  his  race.  Before 
the  year  1280  the  line 
seems  to  have  expired, 
probably  in  co-heiresses, 
for  Galfrid  de  Monte 
Alto  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  one-third  of  the 
manor,  holding  it  of  the 
Ivarl  of  Albemarle. 
Their  ownership  extend- 
ed well  beyond  the  Wash- 
burn. In  1229  Robert 
Lelay  gaveto  Archbishop 
Gray  all  the  land  in 
I-'aniele  called  Scales,  and 
all  the  lands  and  tenements  he  had  in  the  town  of  P'arnele,  of  the  fee  of 
Serlo  de  Poule,  or  held  b\-  him  from  any  other  person. 

Leathley  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  stands  on  ground  rising  as 
if  specially  prepared  by  nature  for  its  reception,  and  its  dedication  associates 
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the  fabric  with  the  earliest  days  of  Angle  Christianity.  Both  the  exterior  walls 
of  the  tower,  with  its  rough  rubble  masonry,  and  part  of  the  interior  bear 
a  primitive  and  early  aspect,  yet,  from  actual  survey,  we  should  not  think 
that  any  portion  of  the  present  structure  predates  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Yet,  as  a  well-defined  position  of  ancient  occupation,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  a  church  (though,  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps  only  of  timber) 
has  stood  on  this  spot  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity. 

The  church  is  a  good  index  to  the  changes  which  have  come  over  the 
valley  from  the  Conquest  era  to  that  of  the  Tudor  Kings.     Built  in  the 

tower  arch  is  a  very  primitive  axe-hewn  oaken  door, 
covered  with  antique  wrought  ironwork.  This  door, 
like  the  one  at  Stillingfleet,  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.,  is 
worthy  of  careful  preservation.  The  decorated  East 
window  marks  an  alteration  due  to  the  period  when 
Walter  de  Ledeley  held  the  rectory.  The  perpen- 
dicular window  of  the  South  aisle,  and  the  large 
window  of  the  belfry  stage  of  the  tower,  perhaps 
point  to  the  work  of  the  Canons  of  Nostel,  when 
the  rectory  was  placed  wholly  in  their  hands.  The 
octagonal  columns  of  the  nave  support  pointed  arches, 
on  which  are  carved  the  'Crescent'  and  'Fetterlock' 
of  the  Percys.  In  the  chancel  wall  is  a  small 
thirteenth  century  piscina.  The  East  window  is  of 
beautiful  stained  glass,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Ayscough  Fawkes,  rector  of  this  parish.  The  church 
wasjudiciously  restored  in  1869.  The  registers  date 
from  1628,  but  there  are  mural  tablets  earlier  than  this. 
In  the  graveyard  are  several  stone  coffins,  which,  if  we  need  this  con- 
firmation, tell  us  the  spot  is  ancient.  The  appearance  of  the  tower  partly 
suggests  that  of  a  border  pele,  as  if  the  interior  of  the  building,  apart  from 
the  belfry,  had  been  intended  for  a  place  of  security,  a  tower  of  refuge  in 
time  of  danger,  in  which  such  a  stronghold  would  doubtless  be  needed ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  Scots  made  their  great  raid  into  Wharfedale,  burn- 
ing or  pillaging  everything  in  their  path.  There  is  a  wonderful  charm  and 
character  about  this  ancient  woodland  fane,  which  carries  the  mind  backward 
through  the  long  ages  in  which  it  has  slumbered  in  such  completeness  and 
seclusion,  and  this,  we  trust,  will  long  remain  undisturbed. 

Close  to  the  churchyard  gate  still  remain  the  weather-worn  stocks,  a 
relic  of  the  'good  old  times.'     It  must  have  been  in  those  days  when  a  certain 
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rich  squire  worshipped  in  this  church,  with  his  domestics  and  retainers, 
one  of  whom  had  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  hard  oaken  seats  were 
anything  but  comfortable  ;  being  a  man  of  original  ideas,  much  in  advance 
of  his  times,  he  one  Sabbath  day  appeared  at  service  with  a  cushion  on 
which  to  rest !  The  squire  was  aghast  at  his  daring  impunity,  and  instead 
of  placing  him  in  the  stocks  as  a  warning  to  others  who  dared  to  sit  cosily, 
he  dismissed  him  from  his  service. 


These  old  stocks  are  one  of  the  very  wholesome  lessons  of  the  past. 
The  traces  of  popular  punishment  up  and  down  the  dale,  with  fully  a  score 

gibbets  in  it,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  if  justice 
was  tempered  with  mercy,  the  tempering  was 
secured  by  a  considerable  variety  of  means.  The 
chief  instrument  was  the  gallows,  upon  which  men 
and  women  were  hanged  wherever  the  '  gallowtree  ' 
reared  its  ugly  frame.  The  Archbishop,  whom  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  essence  of  mildness,  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  gibbets,  which  he  declared 
he  had  used  ab  antiquo — from  of  old — when  speak- 
ing of  his  rights  in  1293 — strange  evidence  that 
from  the  head  of  the  church,  yet  we  can  only  hope 
that  he  may  sometimes  have  tempered  justice  with 
the  hand  of  mercy.  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
grandson  to  King  John,  had  to  answer  why  he  had 
free-burgh  gibbet  and  gallows  at  Knaresborough. 
>»«c/^ei.^j,(i.„  They  had  been  transferred  to  him  with  the  barony. 
Knaresborough  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Celtic 
territories,  and  the  Washburn  a  fringe  of  it,  as  the  royal  officers  frequently 
declared,  though  the  sturdy  tenants  disputed  the  claim.  When  these  reser- 
vations passed  under  Norman  power  the  customs  of  the  Teutonic  days  con- 
tinued, hence  in  these  outlying  stations  the  gibbets  and  the  stocks  were  founded 
for  the  refractory  Celt  and  his  alien  successor.  The  minor  inflictions,  the 
pillory,  tumbrell,  trebucket,  and  some  other  ignoble  instruments  are  not  so 
much  heard  of.  The  '  fossa,' or  water-pit,  and  ducking-stool  are  still  remem- 
bered, and  complete  the  catalogue  of  '  disciplines,'  with  the  whipping-post 
thrown  in,  as  the  playthings  of  every  squire  and  parish  beadle.  The 
English  towns  and  villages  of  the  great  Plantagenet  era  had  infinitely  more 
care  bestowed  upon  their  instruments  of  vengeance  than  upon  the  means  of 
grace.     If  there  be  one  evidence  required  to  prove  why  the  English  peasantry 
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have  never  ceased  to  resist  the  land  laws  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Con- 
quest, that  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  presence  of  stocks  and  the  list  of 
minor  punishments. 

The  village  of  Leathley  was  formerly  larger  than  at  present :  the 
foundations  of  several  homesteads  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pastures,  and  near 
the  church  several  have  gone  to  ruin  within  the  last  generation.  In  one  of 
the  almshouses  (founded  by  Mrs.  Hitch  in  1769)  died,  1898,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
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MANOR    HOUSE,    I^EATHLEY. 

Watson  at  the  great  age  of  104  years.  Her  father,  we  are  told,  died  at  the 
aee  of  no— both  remarkable  instances  of  longevitv. 

Leathley  Manor  Hall  stands  in  the  park  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
east  of  the  village.  It  still  retains  a  few  Jacobean  features,  and  part  of  its 
fishpond  and  the  antique  garden. 

Aud  one,  an  English  home— grey  twilight  poured 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than  sleep— all  things  in  order  stored, 

A  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 

As  mentioned,  from  its  pre-Conquest  owners,  Archil  and  Ulchil,  the  manor 
came  early  into  the  possession  of  the  Ledeleys,  from  them  to  the  Lindleys 
of  Lindeley,  and  from  thence  by  marriage  it  passed  to  the  Hitches ;  thence 
to  the  Maudes,  who  sold  itito  the  Fawkes  of  Farnley,  in  whose  hands  it  has 
since  remained.  In  the  days  of  its  pride  it  was  a  place  of  note.  Apart  from 
the  I^edeleys  and  the  De  Montealtos,  it  has  been  the  abode  of  a  Percy.     On 
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the   entrance  to  the  village   there  is  an  ancient  farmhonse  known  as  the 
'  Manor  House,'  with  many  touches  of  the  seventeenth  century  upon  it. 

The  road  now  skirts  a  most  picturesque  part  of  the  Washburn.  No 
discordant  noises  are  here,  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  ceaseless 
murmur  of  the  limpid  stream,  and  the  matchless  music  and  soul-inspiring 
melody  of  the  song-birds,  the  thrush,  the  blackbird  and  goldfinch,  the  wood- 
lark,  and  from  yonder  copse  the  soft  tones  of  the  cooing  dove  commingle 
with  the  joyous  notes  of  woodland  warblers,  the  whole  swelling  into  univer- 
sal chorus.  Whilst  listening  to  the  melody  of  birds,  look  around:  a  water 
vole  is  peering  suspiciously  from  the  bank ;  in  the  branches  of  the  opposite 
tree  a  sportive  squirrel  plays  hide-and-seek  with  himself,  as  it  were ;  as  you 
saunter  by  the  side  of  the  sparkling  rivulet,  additional  beauty  is  lent  to  the 
scene  by  the  splendid  array  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the 
canary  wagtail,  kingfisher,  and  crescent-breasted  di.])per  haunting  its  margins. 
The  writer  well  remembers  the  pleasure  this  beautiful  scene  gave  to  an 
artist  friend,  with  whom  he  visited  the  spot  when  the  flush  of  an  early 
summer  shed  its  beauty  around.  That  friend  has  long  since  departed  to  his 
rest,  but  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  day  and  scene  is  still  engraved  on  the 
writer's  recollection. 

Crossing  the  Washburn  near  its  junction  with  the  Wharfe  we  pass  into 
Farnley  Park ;  soon  the  road  skirts  the  margin  of  the  wood,  sheltering 
Farnley  Hall,  a  historic  spot  containing  memorials  of  the  great  revolution, 
which  conjure  up  before  the  mental  vision  a  host  of  great  men  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  liberty  in  opposition  to  the  unjust  demands  of  the  king.  The 
residential  commencement  of  Farnley  has  been  from  a  humble  condition, 
on  or  near  the  very  fern-pasture  its  name  indicates,  and  as  a  log  hut,  as  the 
further  name  of  Scales  distinctly  alludes  to. 

At  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  '  Scales'  were  in  the  tenurt 
of  William  INIalebranche,  held  through  Robert  de  Lelay  of  the  fee  of  Serlo 
de  Poule.  Serlo,  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  dale,  gave  P'arnele  in  dowry 
to  Idonia,  his  wife,  Hugh  de  Lelay  and  Hugh  de  Crcskeld  being  witnesses 
to  the  charter  of  Serlo's  son  and  kinsman.  These  facts  give  a  little  touch 
of  dignity  to  the  timber  hall  that  had  in  time  to  bear  such  splendid  progeny, 
as  evidenced  in  the  saying  that  ^reat  events  from  trivial  causes  spring. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  b'anilcy  had  dropped  its  less 
agreeable  name  of  the  Scales  and  had  become  quite  notable.  Nicholas 
Fawkes  of  Farneley,  Esq.,  was  buried  in  Otley  churchyard  in  1545;  John 
Fawkes  of  Farneley,  gentleman,  in   1556.     Thomas  Fawkes  of  Farneley, 
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Esq.,  in  1627,  wills  to  be  buried  in  Otley  Church  near  his  seat  in  the  quire, 
and  bequeathed  his  messuages  in  Otley  to  the  churchwardens  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  widows  of  Farneley  for  ever.  In  later  years  the  stream  of  death 
widens,  the  family  having  become  numerically  extended. 

The   present   composite   building,    including  the  original  hall  of  the 

Fawkes',    dating   from    Tudor   times,  is  an   agglomeration   of  fragments, 

I  picked  up  on  any  opportunity 

that  might  be  seized.  De- 
spite this  drawback  the  hall 
is  not  the  less  interesting, 
from  the  memorials  it  con- 
tains of  other  ancient  homes 
in  the  district,  whose  glory 
was  fast  departing  when 
Farnley  was  in  its  infancy. 
The  quaint  oriel  windows 
looking  across  the  flower 
garden  came  from  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Palmes;  the  gate- 
way   to     the    garden,    from 
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Menston  Hall.  The  stone  table  on  the  terrace,  from  which  stern  Cromwell 
dined  soon  after  Marston  battle,  came  also  from  the  same  place ;  the  porch 
to  the  outer  hall  came  from  Newhall  Old  Hall.  The  interior  of  the  mansion 
is  rich  in  the  collection  of  ancient  furniture ;  one  room  contains  a  chimney- 
piece  and  overmantel  of  oak  said  to  have  been  made  from  a  bedstead  on 
which  our  English  Solomon  slept.  But  its  greatest  glory  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  its  accumulation  of  vast  art  treasures  produced  by  the 
magic  brush  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  which  caused  Ruskin  to  pen  the  following 
memorable  words:  "Farnley  Hall  is  a  unique  place,  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  the  world ;  a  place  where  a  great  genius  was  loved  and  appreciated, 
who  did  all  his  best  work  for  that  place,  and  where  it  is  treasured  up  like  a 
monument  in  a  shrine." 

Turner  came  to  know  Squire  Fawkes  sometime  in  1802,  when  he  was 
sketching  in  Yorkshire — probably  at  Harewood — for  Whitaker's  History  of 
Craven,  and  thenceforward  Farnley  became  like  a  home  to  him,  and  in  due 
course  works  of  priceless  value  from  this  master's  brush  adorned  the  walls 
of  the  hall.  He  was  known  to  the  family  at  Farnley  by  the  nickname  of 
'  Over-Turner,'  which  came  about  from  the  following  incident : — Apart  from 
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his  love  of  art  Turner  was  an  ardent  sportsman;  lie  shot,  hunted,  and 
fished,  was  merry  and  full  of  fun,  and  took  part  in  the  outdoor  recreations 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  was  when  returning  over  the  moor  from  a 
shooting  expedition  with  the  squire  that  the  gig  in  which  they  were  riding 
was  overturned,  neither  of  them  being  any  the  worse  for  the  adventure, 
but  from  this  circumstance  Ascough  Fawkes  named  the  great  artist  'Over- 
Turner.'  He  retaliated  by  familiarly  pronouncing  his  host  and  patron's 
Christian  name,  '  Hawkeye'  ;  even  his  successor  the  late  squire  had  a  singu- 
larly red  bird-like  eye  and  the  keen  vision  of  a  born  gunner. 

Amongst  the  numerous  pictures  which  he  executed  in  and  around 
Farnley,  there  were  formerly  fifty-three  drawings,  which  he  drew  during  a 
Rhenish  tour.  On  his  return  from  the  Continent  he  landed  at  Hull  and  came 
direct  to  Farnley,  and  even,  it  is  said,  before  taking  off  his  greatcoat  he 
produced  the  drawings  from  his  inside  pocket,  rolled  up  anything  but  care- 
fully ;  these  Squire  Fawkes  bought  for  the  sum  of  ^,500,  to  the  complete 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  Turner,  who  insisted  on  mounting  them,  so  that 
his  host  should  have  no  further  trouble  or  extra  cost.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  Turner  not  been  so  thoughtful  of  his  patron,  the  drawings  were 
stuck  on  to  cardboard  with  wafers  rather  carelessly,  the  impression  of  these 
being  seen  afterwards.  These  drawings  were  notable  for  the  exquisite  and 
subtle  tenderness  and  perfection  of  harmony  of  twilight  and  poetry,  purity 
and  truth  ;  perhaps  one  of  the  most  matchless  is  the  saddest. 

Says  Thornbury  in  his  Life  of  Turner  : 

"Twilight  iu  the  I^orelei,"  all  grej  and  dim,  but  just  a  speck  of  light  here  or 
there  from  boats  ou  the  river.  Turner  was  so  sensitive  that  he  could  never  make  up 
his  mind  to  visit  Farnley  after  his  old  friend's  death  ;  but  when  Mr.  I'awkes  went  to 
London  on  one  occasion,  he  took  the  Rhine  drawings  to  show  Turner.  When  they 
came  to  the  grey  Lorelei,  tears  sprang  out  of  the  old  man's  eyes,  and  glancing  his 
hand  over  the  faint  light  in  the  sky  and  water,  as  if  he  were  working,  he  groaned, 
"  But  Hawkey— but  Hawkey  !  "  as  much  as  to  say  : 

When,  ah  !  woful  ivhcn, 
How  far  unlike  the  now  and  then. 

"One  stormy  day  at  Farnley,"  says  Mr.  Fawkes,  '-Turner  called  to  me  loudly 
from  the  doorway,  '  Hawkey— Hawkey !— come  here— come  here!  Look  at  this 
thunderstorm  !  Lsn't  it  grand  ?— isn't  it  wonderful  .-—isn't  it  sublime  .-  '  All  this  time 
he  was  making  notes  of  its  form  and  colour  on  the  back  of  a  letter.  I  proposed  some 
better  drawing  block,  but  he  said  it  did  very  well.  He  was  al)sorbed-  he  was  entranced. 
There  was  the  storm  rolling  and  sweeping  and  shafting  out  itslightuingover  the  Vork- 
sliire  hills.  Presently  the  storm  passed,  and  he  finished.  'There"  said  he,  'Hawkey; 
in  two  years  you  will  see  this  again,  and  call  it  Hannibal  Cro.ssing  the  Alps.'  " 
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The  Fawkes  originally  came  from  Avignon  in  France  some  time  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  were  settled  in  this  district  from  the  above  date; 
they  intermarried  with  the  Hawkes worths,  of  Hawkes worth  Hall,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley.  In  1786,  Francis  Fawkes,  of  Farnley,  died  without  issue, 
and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  Walter  Hawkesworth,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Fawkes.  According  to  recognised  ciistom  the  estate  should  have  passed 
to  his  cousin  Vavasour,  of  Weston,  the  son  of  his  father's  sister. 

The  sequel  to  the  fusing  of  the  two  houses,  Hawkesworth  and  Farnley, 
is  as  follows :— Sometime  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Francis  Fawkes,  of  Farnley,  was  out  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  Weston,  the 
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residence  of  his  1  paternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Vavasour.  Being  weary  with  his  day's 
chase,  he  is  said  to  have  turned  towards  Weston  Hall  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. It  appears  there  was  a  big  dinner  to  take  place  at  the  house  and  the 
preparations  on  his  approach  were  in  full  swing ;  doubtless  he  was  not  in 
great  favour  with  the  Lady  of  Weston,  anyhow,  she  viewed  his  approach, 
all  besplashed  with  mud,  from  the  windows  with  no  great  feelings  of 
pleasure,  for  she  told  the  domestic  who  ushered  him  into  the  house  to  show 
him  into  the  servants'  hall,  where  the  lady  joined  him  and  asked  him  to 
partake  of  a  tankard  of  best  ale  and  taste  the  cook's  cream  cheese ;  but  at 
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the  same  time  Fawkes  easily  perceived  that  she  evinced  no  genuine  pleasure 
at  his  call,  but  rather  the  opposite,  and  noticing  the  great  preparations  in 
progress  for  the  coming  feast,  he  hurriedly  left  and  rode  direct  to  Hawkes- 
worth.  Here  his  reception  was  quite  the  reverse  of  that  at  Weston — he  was 
shown  into  the  best  room  and  Hawkesworth  pressed  him  to  stay  dinner, 
remarking,  that  although  they  had  not  anticipated  such  a  distinguished 
guest,  yet  they  had  in  the  house  an  abundance  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  to 
wdiich  invitation  Fawkes  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  urgent  business. 
He  was  immediately  in  want  of  three  hundred  guineas -would  they  lend 
him  that  sum  ?  Without  the  slightest  delay  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkesworth 
collected  that  money  and  placed  it  in  a  bag  and  handed  it  to  him  without  any 
questioning,  refusing  to  take  an  i.o.u.  for  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Having 
received  the  money  Fawkes  rode  home  to  Farnley ;  a  few  months  later  he 
again  came  over  to  Hawkesworth  and  returned  the  bag  of  gold  unopened, 
remarking  that  the  transaction  had  only  been  as  a  test  of  true  friendship. 
He  then  devised  his  estates  to  Hawkesworth,  and  so  determined  was  he  on 
the  subject  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  fresh  will  drawn  up  every  year  of 
his  life  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  Vavasours  succeeding  to  the  estate. 

There  were  two  families  of  Fawkes  settled  in  York  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  doubtless  both  of  them  were  proud  to  trace  their  descent  from 
the  Fawkes  of  Farnley,  who  ranked  amongst  the  most  influential  of  Yorkshire 
gentry  ;  the  head  of  one  of  these  York  branches  was  styled  in  the  register  of 
St.  Martin,  Coney  vStreet,  York  (where  he  was  buried,  the  3rd  day  of  May, 
1591),  '  Reynold  Faux,  esquyer,'  and  one  of  the  trustees  to  the  marriage 
settlement  of  Henry  Fawkes,  son  of  the  above  Reginald,  is  Thomas  Fawkes, 
of  Farnley,  esquire.  After  the  death  of  the  said  Henry,  his  will  was  proved 
at  York,  7th  of  January,  1607,  and  contains  the  following  bequest:  "  To  my 
cousin,  Thomas  Fawkes,  of  Farnley,  ten  shillings  for  a  remembrance." 

Here  we  have  clear  relationship  between  the  York  and  Farnley 
Fawkeses.  The  relationship  of  Guy,  the  conspirator,  with  the  house  of 
Farnley  is  not  quite  so  clear  ;  but  that  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Fawkes 
of  Farnley,  steward  of  the  Knaresborough  Forest,  who  died  in  1496,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt.  At  the  present  day  '  Fawkes '  is  not  by  any 
means  a  common  surname,  and  three  centuries  ago  it  was  very  rare  indeed  ; 
besides,  his  baptismal  name  of  Guye  (a  name  at  that  period  very  popular 
with  the  gentry  in  the  Ainsty  and  Wharfe  country)  seems  to  connect  him 
with  the  county  families. 
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Guy  Fawkes  was  not  by  any  means  a  man  of  the  ordinary  ruffian  type : 
what  he  attempted  to  do  was  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  duty.  He  had  borne 
himself  gallantly  in  Spain,  and  subsequently  in  Flanders  he.  fought  with 
such  distinguished  valour,  that  in  after  days,  when  Catesby  was  busy  brew- 
ing the  Gunpowder  Plot,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  one  amongst  them 
reckless  enough  to  consummate  the  perilous  undertaking.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  memory  of  Guye's  cool  and  daring  courage  flashed  across 
the  mind  of  Catesby ;  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Flanders,  Guye  found, 
and  he  at  once  undertook  the  perilous  mission  of  destroying  King  and  Par- 
liament, '  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience.'  * 

What  a  numerous  assemblage  of  rich  and  notable  people,  men  of  letters, 
poets,  and  artists  have  been  guests  at  this  mansion  !  An  elderly  native  who 
remembered  the  place  seventy  years  ago  told  the  writer  that  in  those  days 
between  thirty  and  forty  chaises  were  often  seen  in  the  yard  at  one  time. 
A  constant  visitor  in  his  old  age  to  Farnley  and  Caley  Halls  was  Thomas 
lyister  Parker,  who  had  held  the  office  of  trumpeter  to  George  IH.  His 
great  delight  when  at  Farnley  was  to  take  long  walks  over  the  wide  moor- 
land of  Knaresborough  Poorest,  accompanied  by  the  native  above  referred  to, 
then  a  page  boy.f 

*  Guy  Fawkes. — A  man  to  studj-  with  a  curious  art  was  the  stiff,  brouzed  fellow,  with 
sandy  beard  and  fell  of  auburn  hair,  now  standing  in  this  Tudor  room  before  judges  of  such 
high  fame  and  power,  and  answering  these  lords  of  war  and  masters  of  law  as  lightly  as 
though  the  inquiry  were  some  tavern  jest;  giving  the  false  name  of  Johnson,  the  false 
description  of  a  serving  man  ;  and  only  laughing  roughly  when  they  found  him  out.  Tall, 
strong  built,  and  thirty-five  years. old,  he  stood  before  them  in  the  prime  of  all  his  powers. 
His  face  was  good,  in  some  of  its  aspects  fine.  His  tones  were  those  of  gentle  life;  his 
words,  though  few,  were  choice ;  and  his  bearing  spoke  of  both  the  cloister  and  the  camp. 
Despite  the  grime  upon  his  hands,  the  grime  of  coal  and  powder,  he  was  evidentl}-  a  man  of 
birth.  Mountjoy  could  see  that  he  had  been  a  soldier;  Northampton  found  him  an  adept 
in  the  school.  Even  Cecil,  who  knew  a  good  deal  more  about  him  than  he  liked  to  say,  was 
smitten  by  his  jaunt}-  air.  "  He  is  no  more  dismayed,"  wrote  the  .Secretary  of  State,  "  than  if 
he  were  taken  for  a  poor  robbery  on  the  high  way."  All  that  could  have  happened  to  cross 
his  purpose  and  crush  his  spirit  had  come  to  pass.  His  plans  had  failed,  his  friends  were 
scattered,  his  cause  was  lost.  Behind  him  lay  the  wreck  of  a  life;  before  him  lowered  the 
jail,  the  rack,  thejibbet,  and  the  yelling  crowd.  All  that  he  could  call  his  own  on  earth, 
was  a  day  of  feverish  pain,  an  infamous  and  cruel  death,  a  memor}-  laden  with  a  lasting 
curse.  Yet  the  man  was  rock.  The  lords  had  spent  a  sleepless  night,  and  he  had  slumbered 
like  a  child.  Thej'  had  been  tossing  on  beds  of  down,  while  he  had  been  sleeping  on  a  plait  of 
straw.  They  had  sought  for  rest  under  painted  ceilings,  and  he  had  been  dreaming  lightly 
in  the  darkest  dungeon  of  the  Tower. — Her  Majesty's  Toiver,  Vol.  11.      By  Hepivorth  Dixon. 

t  1795- — Emplo3-meut  was  at  this  time  scarce,  and  bread  dear,  but  the  evil  was  in  some 
measure  alleviated  by  subscriptions  for  supplj-ing  the  poor  at  reduced  prices  ;  the  three- 
penny loaf  of  wheaten  bread  weighed  only  fourteen  ounces  one  dram.     During  the  dearth, 
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On  a  commanding  situation  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  Otley  is 
Farnley  Church.  Thoroughly  restored  some  forty  years  ago,  very  little  of 
the  old  structure,  built  in  1250,  remains.  R.  V.  Taylor  says,  "It  was,  in 
strict  and  canonical  sense  of  the  word,  a  chapel-of-ease  to  Otley,"  and  he 
further  says,  that  previous  to  its  rebuilding,  there  was  seldom  seen,  attached 
to  such  humble  foundation,  such  evidence  of  high  antiquity. 

Before  passing  into  Otley  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the 
south  bank  of  the  Washburn.     Leaving  Farnley  village  we  pass  over  the 
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moor.  Dog  Park  Castle  looming  gaunt  and  spectral  high  up  on  the  shelving 
bank  of  the  moorland.  Its  foundations  date  back  to  the  days  of  John-o'- 
Gaunt,  '  time-honoured  Lancaster.'  Its  skeleton  of  bare  walls,  brooding  over 
the  valley,  gives  an  air  of  historic  significance,  imbued  with  legend  and 
romance,  to  the  scene.  Below  Dog  Park  bridge  an  ancient  structure 
spans  the  stream  ;  thirty  years  ago  a  bosky  dingle  teeming  with  nature's 
wayward  loveliness.      Beyond,  and  almost  shut  in  by  trees,  is  Dog  Park 


Walter  Fawkes,  Ivsq.,  oi  Farnley  Hall,  distributed,  weekly,  twenty  loads  of  wheat  ainouKst 
the  poor  on  his  estate  and  its  neiohbourhood;  at  the  same  time  he  used  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  his  own  house,  and  liis  benevolent  example  so  affected  the  neighbouring  millers 
that  they  offered  to  grind  for  the  poor  gratis. 
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Mill,  but  the  wheels  are  silent  and  the  miller  has  gone— 'tis  now  a  place 
of  memories,  beautiful  in  all  its  sylvan  accessories — flowers,  trees,  and 
clinging  mosses.  Onward  by  the  stream  we  wander  where  the  water-ousel 
dips  and  the  kingfisher  shoots  from  the  coppice  like  a  ruby  beam,  thence 
up  the  rise  of  the  pleasant  ravine,  overshaded  by  trees  and  patches  of  old 
forest  growth,  where  types  of  the  ancient  yeoman  of  the  dale  still  reside  in 
peaceful  nooks,  half  shut  in  by  steep  hill  bank  and  overhanging  wood. 

Low  Hall,  Snowden,  is  a  good  type  of  house  built  some  two  hundred 
rears  ago.*  It  contains  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  ingle  nook.  Just  to  the 
north-west  is  a  cottage  with  thatched  roof  bearing  date  over  door — 


Thence  we  pass  into  Timble  Gill,  down  which  winds  the  stream,  first 
through  woods,  next  through  sweet  retired  glades.  'Tis  a  glen  full  of  nature's 
witchery  (far  from  the  madding  crowd) ;  wild  flowers  flourish  abundantly 
on  its  banks,  and  old  trees,  undergrowth,  and  rustic  bridges,  which  cross 
it  here  and  there,  add  charm  to  its  bewildering  beauty.  To  the  south, 
between  the  glen  and  Otley  road,  the  moor  still  has  a  wild  primeval  appear- 
ance, and  is  knee  deep  in  ling. 

Shaws  Hall,  another  good  type  of  moorland  home,  stands  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Gill.  It  has  an  antique  porch  and  old  mullioned  windows, 
and  was  for  five  centuries  or  more  the  home  of  the  Newsome  family.  The 
entrance  from  the  road  to  the  hall  is  between  two  stone  gate-posts  of  superior 
construction,  which  give  the  house  an  air  of  more  than  ordinary  dignity. 
But  the  stateliest  and  most  characteristic  of  all  the  old  forest  halls  is  certainly 
that  of  Swinsty,  standing  so  commandingly,  with  its  story  of  old  time,  and 
overlooking  the  new  era  of  things  and  the  innovations  which  have  changed 
the  valley.     It  is  a  perfect  type  and  a  reminiscence  of  Tudor  days ;  the  best  and 

*  In  desceuding  the  vale  from  the  Upper  Washburn  the  small,  peaceful,  and  very 
obscure  hamlet  of  Suowden  is  the  centre  of  a  paradise  for  botanists  ;  the  hillside  to  Timble 
gives  an  early  chance  of  realising  the  beauties  of  Washbiirndale,  enhanced,  as  not  a  few  avow, 
by  its  altered  conditions.  As  is  well  known,  a  portion  of  the  Leeds  Waterworks  is  situated 
here,  and  the  first  impression  of  the  scape  down  the  dale  from  Timble  is  that  one  is  in  Lake- 
land. Immediately  below  are  the  magnificent  reservoirs  of  Fewstou  and  Swinsty;  while  in 
the  distance  through  the  trees  can  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  lower  one  at  Lindley.  Refresh- 
ing to  look  upon,  the}-  give  quite  a  charm  to  the  scenery.  The  cawing  of  the  rooks  in  the 
rookery  at  Fewston  is  just  the  touch  that  the  enraptured  poet  requires,  to  take  art  and 
brand-newness  out  of  his  visagement  of  glowing  ideas  and  romantic  suggestions. 
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most  substantial,  and  most  majestic  of  the  old  halls  which  grace  the  valley 
of  the  Washburn;  with  its  clustered  chimneys  and  many  gables,  grey  and 

grand  amidst  a  soli- 
tude of  woods  and 
fields ;  yet  a  pile  of 
mystery,  saysGrainge, 
its  builder's  name  and 
history  alike  forgot- 
ten. This  is,  however, 
not  the  case,  for  both 
the  builder  and  the 
history  of  the  place 
can  be  traced  for 
centuries. 

The  origin  of  the 
name  Swinsty  is 
doubtless  due  to  a 
Scandinavian  settler, 
and  from  that  period 
a  residence,  though  in 
the  first  instance  very 
rudely  built  of  timber,  has  stood  on  this  site.  Of  this  we  have  ample  proof 
from  the  existence  seen  here  lately  of  several  querns,  in  which  corn  was 
ground  long  before  the  Dog  Park  Mill  was  built.  Both  the  mediceval  hall 
and  the  present  structure  were  reared  by  the  Wodes  (Woods),  who  for  at 
least  three  centuries  resided  at  Swinsty,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Robin- 
sons. The  old  story  of  how  the  latter  became  possessed  of  the  estate  is  only 
a  myth,  yet  the  tradition  is  worth  recounting  for  its  old-world  weirdness  and 
romance.  We  trust  the  present  proprietor  will  prize  this  old  forest  home, 
alike  for  its  associations  and  as  a  type  of  a  yeoman's  home  of  superior 
dignity  in  the  old  days. 

Through  the  fields  and  thence  by  an  old  lane  we  reach  Timljle,  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  Otley,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Lil)crty  of 
Cawood,  Wistow,  and  Otley.  Tinible  is  (piaint  and  interesting,  it  possesses 
an  inn,  and  several  of  the  houses  are  two  centuries  old  and  upwards.  Its 
typical  features  have  already  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

James  Lister,  of  Timble  Inn,  was  a  rather  notable  type  of  the  old  class 
of  yeomen,    and  two  pots  of  lieer  he  thought  were  enough  to  satisfy  the 
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wants  of  his  customers,  from  serving  beyond  which  he  was  very  averse. 
When  over  eighty  years  of  age  he  bodily  ejected  a  big,  rough  navvy,  who  was 
creating  a  disturbance  and  refused  to  leave.  The  man  met  his  match,  how- 
ever, in  the  old  landlord,  who  ejected  him  and  locked  the  door.  By  way  of 
retaliation  a  fracas  was  carried  on  outside  by  a  number  of  navvies,  who  tore 
the  sign  from  its  holdings  and  bore  it  away. 

Nearly  a  mile  south  on  Denton  Moor  there  lived,  but  on  separate  farms, 
until  the  earl)-  nineties  of  the  last  century,  two  brothers  bearing  the 
name  of  Thackwray,  whose  forbears  originally  sprang  from  the  same  stock 
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as  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  The  elder  of  the  two  had  a  little  grand- 
daughter for  his  housekeeper,  and  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  this 
Thackray  had  an  apoplectic  seizure  in  the  night-time  and  died  suddenly. 
He  had  been  mowing  the  paddock  the  evening  before  and  doubtless  over- 
taxed his  body.  Next  morning  the  maiden  being  unable  to  awake  him  by 
knocking  loudly  at  the  bedroom  door,  which  fastened  on  the  inside  in 
primitive  style  with  chain  and  staple,  procured  a  large  hammer  and  struck 
on  the  old  door  heavy  blows  until  the  staple  fell  out.  On  entering  she  found 
Thackray  dead.  It  was  the  girl's  after  proceeding  which  struck  the  writer 
so  forcibly.  Naturally  one  might  have  thought  she  would  have  run  to  the 
nearest  neighbour  ;  instead  of  which  she  went  downstairs,  lit  the  fire,  milked 
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the  cows,  fed  the  calves  and  hens,  got  her  breakfast ;  then,  having  pnt  all 
in  order  for  the  day  as  usual  (it  was  Sunday),  she  locked  up  the  house  and 
the  dead  man,  and  set  off  on  her  journey  of  six  miles  to  Otley  to  tell  her  mother 

of  the  circumstance  ;  it  was  about  two  o'clock 
when  she  arrived.  A  doctor  was  sent  for,  who 
in  turn  apprised  the  undertaker,  and  the  party 
set  out  for  Denton  Moor,  where  they  arrived 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  we  merely 
mention  the  circumstance  as  a  matter-of-fact  or 
unemotional  trait  in  the  character  of  those 
moorland  people.  On  the  following  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  writer  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
farm  when  the  coffin  was  brought  from  Otley, 
and  Jerome,  brother  of  the  dead  man,  told  the 
writer  the  storv — in  which  there  are  several 
sidelights,  which  space  forbids  mention  of. 

Jerome  Thackray,  a  notable  man  in  his  line, 

lives  further  on   the  moor  near  to  an  existing 

fragment  of  the  old  thatched  stead,  where  the 

Thackrays  were  born.     Jerome  is  a  poet,  and 

follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  namesake. 

I  have  before  me  a  tract,  consisting  of  poems, 

published  as  far  back  as  1861,  in  which  he  styles 

himself,   '  The  Ivy  House  Poet ' ;  one  verse,  as 

follows,  will  perhaps  suffice  : — 

"  It  gives  you  a  good  account  of  nn-  life, 
How  I  was  deceived  by  my  first  iutended  wife, 
And  how  I  wrought  from  light  to  dark, 
And  defied  the  thieves  in  Avera  Park." 

Jerome  is  a  man  of  many  parts  and  master  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects  ;  he 
laughs  to  scorn  the  idea  of  the  world  being  round.  ''  It's  flat  and  t'  watter 
fra  t'  rivers  and  seas  goaes  inta  a  big  chasm  sumwhere,  either  et  t'Gulf  a 
Mexico  or  else  in  t'Black  Sea."  Whether  the  chasm  is  likely  to  be  filled  up, 
Jerome  never  properly  explained. 

It  is  a  fine,  invigorating  walk  across  the  moor,  either  to  Denton  or  Ilkley; 
by  the  latter  route  one  can  see  a  good  length  of  the  Roman  road  running 
from  Ilkley  to  Aldborough.  P>efore  entering  Otley,  let  us  glance  at  New  Hall, 
now  a  farmhouse  ;  formerly  of  some  consequence,  its  appearance  reminds  one 
of  a  border  peel.    It  is  now  only  a  solitary-looking  structure ;  a  century  ago  it 
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was  a  complete  and  noble  mansion,  with  fine  gateway,  drive,  terrace, 
beantiful  garden  and  a  wood  on  the  north.  Not  a  little  of  its  past  is  bound 
up  in  the  annals  of  Otley.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Fawkes  of  Farnley.    Robert  Newall  was  vicar  of  Otley  from  1432  to  1449, 
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in  which  5'ear  he  died.  The  Nevilles  were  also  for  some  time  in  possession  at 
Newhall ;  after  which  the  Whartons  were  settled  here.  Christoj^her  Wharton, 
of  Newall,  was  buried  in  Otley  Church  in  1537-8;  Nicholas  Newhall,  gent, 
in  1608,  '  near  his  father  and  mother.'  In  1543,  John  Kighley,  of  Newall, 
gentleman,  wills  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  on  the  north  side,  near  his 
ancestors,  'and  to  have  a  through  stone  lay'd  over  the  same.'  It  succes- 
sively passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Kighleys  and  Procters,  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  Wilkinsons,  from  whence  it  passed  to  the  Fawkes,  by  marriage 
of  Frances  Fawkes  to  Christina,  heiress  of  William  Wilkinson,  of  Newhall.* 

*  This  house,  like  most  others  built  at  that  period,  was  well  protected,  or  rather 
fortified,  b}'  strong,  high  garden-walls  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  north  by  the  outbuildings, 
which  generality  included  a  space  of  two  acres,  or  thereabouts,  and  formed  a  sufficient 
protection  against  a  sudden  surprise.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  there  is  a  square  tower 
five  stories  high  made  of  grout  work,  except  the  corner  stones,  which  are  wrought.  I  do 
not  know  a  finer  specimen  of  ancient  architecture,  or  a  place  more  imposing,  taking  it 
altogether,  than  this  old  hall  was.  But  now  it  is  robbed  of  its  fine  woods,  and  its  ornaments 
within  and  withoirt.  Its  fine  outer  walls  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  old  shell  was 
scarcely  inliabitable,  for  the  little  work  which  man  has  left  undone  time  was  finishing  very 
fast.  But  in  1827  the  east  and  west  wings  were  taken  down  and  fresh  ones  were  made  out 
of  the  old  materials,  on  a  small  scale,  leaving  the  old  tower  in  the  centre,  as  it  was  before. 
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Passing  from  the  hamlet  of  Newhall,  whose  designation  is  rather  mis- 
leading, for  its  age  mnst  be  nnmbered  by  centuries,  we  reach  the  bridge  at 
Otlev,  a  massive  structure  of  seven  arches.  The  buildins;  of  the  bridore  dates 
back  to  1563.  The  church  register  says,  "  Sept.  nth,  1673  :  This  summer 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundant  and  continual  rain  therein.     On  the   nth  of 


NEWHAi,iy  (taken  from  an  old  painting). 

this  month  there  was  a  wonderful  inundation  of  waters  in  the  northern 
parts.  This  river  of  Wharfe  was  never  known  to  be  so  big,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  by  a  full  yard  in  height,  lunning  up  in  a  direct  line  to  Hall 


I  well  remember  attending  an  invalid  there.  It  was  in  winter,  and  the  night  rainy,  with  a 
strong  wind.  About  ten  o'clock  Mrs.  Windsor  called  on  the  servant  to  bring  her  clogs, 
cloak,  umbrella,  and  lantern,  for  she  would  go  to  bed  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the 
old  lady  give  such  orders,  and  enquired  if  she  was  going  out  of  the  house  to  sleep.  "  No," 
she  replied,  "but  the  long  east  passage  that  leads  to  my  room  is  so  very  dark,  windv,  and 
wet  that  I  always  take  these  precautions  on  such  nights  as  this,  for  fear  of  losing  my  light, 
or  getting  cold,"  Upon  examination  I  found  all  these  things  necessary,  for  the  long  east 
gallery  was  in  bad  rejiair,  water  was  dropping  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  wind  driving  the 
rain  through  the  broken  windows. — (Shaw's  Wharfedale.) 
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Hill  Well.  It  overturned  Kettlewell  Bridge,  Biirnsey  Bridge,  Bardeii 
Bridge,  Bolton  Bridge,  Ilkley  Bridge,  and  Otley  Bridge  [the  stone  bridge 
that  Leland  mentions].  It  also  swept  away  Pool  Low  Fnlling  Mills,  and 
carried  them  down  whole,  like  a  ship.  It  left  neither  corn  nor  cattle  on  the 
coast  thereof.''  There  are  many  accounts  in  other  parishes  of  this  amazing- 
flood.* 

The  scenery  of  the  vale  from  the  bridge  is  very  fine,  particularly  at 
sunset,  when  the  lengthening  shadows  from  the  overhanging  trees  are 
mirrored  in  the  water — Nature's  dial  marking  the  fleeting  minutes  of  day  ! 

One  writer — it  is  pleasing  to  notice^ — says  that  in  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  Wharfe,  of  which  Otley  may  be  held  as  the  threshold,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  in  the  past  the  conduct  of  the  dalesmen  was  superior  to  that 
of  their  neighbours  in  Airedale,  and  this  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  higher 
civilisation,  due  to  the  rule  and  efforts  of  the  Archbishop.  Life  was  in  many 
instances  similar  to  that  of  the  Borders  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. Cattle  lifting  was  regarded  as  a  very  profitable  occupation ;  the 
plundering  of  merchants  as  they  crossed  the  lonely  hills  was  a  lucrative 
business  often  indulged  in  by  the  rougher  element.  Not  only  goods  and 
chattels,  but  sometimes  the  pretty  wife  or  daughter  of  a  neighbour  was  coveted. 
For  instance,  in  1453,  Robert  Withes,  late  of  Salley  in  the  shire  of  York, 
coveted  a  dame  and  took  her  '  bonde,  with  force  and  armes  felonesly  raised, 
and  toke  and  sett  her  on  an  hors  behynde  a  man  of  his,  and  bonde  her  fast 
to  hyni  with  a  torsell,  and  rode  away  with  her  into  unknown  places.' 

*  Tlie  mills  at  Pool  were  chiefly  built  of  timber,  thus  the  reason  for  their  floating  like 
a  ship. 
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HERE  are  only  two  places  in  England  bearing  the  name  of  Otley :  the 
town  in  Wharfedale,  and  a  village  and  parish  in  Woodbridge  district, 
SnfFolk.  The  places  whose  names  approach  nearest  to  these  are 
Otby,  a  hamlet  in  Walesby  parish,  Lincolnshire,  and  Oteley,  a  township  in 
Ellesmere  parish,  Salop.  In  the  Snffolk  Otley  an  old  entrenchment  and 
other  things  speak  of  strife  and  occupation,  as  the  Chevin  and  entrenchments 
speak  for  the  Wharfedale  Otley,  in  the  earliest  Teutonic  days.     In  both  these 

places,  too,  as  in  the  Salop  Otele\-, 
we  have,  in  the  terminal  '  ley,'  the 
existence  of  the  Angle  laga^  or  dis- 
trict. The  name  may  perhaps  come 
from  (7///' and  ut,  a  border,  Teutonic, 
as  utgard  (outerguard),  uttermost, 
and  outward,  a  boundary. 

The  above  examples  doubtless 
point  to  the  correct  explanation ; 
although  we  know  the  name  is  a 
debatable  question  and  Ot  ma)'  re- 
quire deeper  research  before  estab- 
lishing its  full  meaning;  at  the 
same  time  we  may  safely  conclude 
it  a  Saxon  descriptive  word  and  not 
a  personal  name.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Domesday  form  of  the 
name  '  Othclai,'  'as  the  field  of  Otho,'  is  wide  of  the  mark,  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  terminal  '  lai,  or  ley'  cannot  mean  anything  so  restricted  as 
a  field. 

The  first  important  event  in  the  early  histor\-  of  Otley  was  the  creation 
of  the   liberty   of  Cawood,  Wistow,  and    ()tle\-  b\-   King  Athelstan,  after 
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his  ereat  victory  over  the  confederacy  of  kings  arrayed  ao;ainst  him  at  the 
battle  of  Brunanburgh  in  938.  The  creation  of  this  great  Hberty,  with  the 
Archbishop  as  the  supreme  head,  was  an  act  of  great  wisdom  and  justice,  as 
well  as  political  foresight.  It  transferred  to  the  rule  of  the  church,  and  the 
comparative  safety  arising  from  that  rule,  a  large  territory  (at  that  period 
the  western  part  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  Christian  Celts,  whose  nationality 
had  not  yet  been  absorbed  by  Gothic  invasion  and  supremacy),     Athelstan's 
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object  in  this  act  was  twofold  :  firstly,  the  firm  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Elmet ;  secondly,  this  extensive  franchise  was  a  menace  and  buffer  to  the 
semi-independent  and  unruly  Danes,  who  at  that  period  had  become  all 
powerful  in  Northumberland,  and  were  a  source  of  continual  danger  to  the 
other  nationalities.  Added  to  the  privileges  was  the  right  of  sanctuary 
within  the  church,  which  right  was  also  held  in  the  person  of  the  Arch- 
bishop when  in  residence  at  the  Manor  Hall  of  Otley. 

It  is  as  well  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Otley,  for  it 
stretched  from  the  watershed  of  the  Nidd  to  the  banks  of  the  Aire.     The 
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old  members  of  the  parish  of  Otley  were  Bayldon,  Hawkesworth,  Burley, 
Denton,  Lyndley,  Farnley,  Newhall,  Menston  and  Weston,  Guiseley,  whose 
name,  the  '  Gisel-le^a,'  district  of  the  king's  officer,  marks  its  importance 
and  origin. 

The  temporal  rule  of  the  district  was  entirely  in  the  archiepiscopal 
hands ;  as  to  how  he  used  it  we  have  occasional  sidelights  in  the  later  cen- 
turies, showing  that  the  hold  of  the  Crozier  was  not  that  of  a  silken  thread. 
When  His  Grace,  in  1280,  was  brought  to  account  for  the  full  use  of  gallows, 
return  of  writs,  extracts  of  pleas,  and  for  having  his  own  coroners  within  the 
city  of  York  and  without,  for  park,  free-warren,  and  his  lands  quit  of  service 
in  Beverley,  Ripon,  Othelay,  Schireburn,  and  park  and  free-warren  at  Cawood, 
he  answered  readily  that  as  to  gallows  he  claimed  them  in  baroiia^  from  time 
beyond  memory;  at  Beverley  and  Ripon  because  King  Athelstan,  before 
the  Conquest,  gave  the  manors  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  successors,  who 
have  held  them.  Afterwards  King  Henry  I.  granted,  among  other  liberties, 
infaiigcn  tlieof  in  these  lands  by  charter,  which  he  produced,  so  it  could 
not  be  gainsaid  but  that  the  Archbishop's  gallows  at  Otley  were  a  lawful 
institution.  The  annual  'Court  Leet'  of  Otley,  I  believe,  is  still  held,  and 
the  original  grant  given  by  Athelstan  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Bishopthorpe.* 

The  jSIanor  Hall  of  the  Archbishop  formerly  stood  on  the  rising  ground 
between  the  bridge  and  the  north  end  of  Kirkgate.  The  remains  of  this 
hall  were  visible  in  Thoresby's  time,  for  he  writes : 

"Werodehy  Askwilh  and  Newhall  over  the  bridge  to  Otley,  where  the  first 
thing  I  observed  was  the  ruins  of  the  Archbishop's  palace  there." 

Doubtless  the  hall  was  strongly  fortified  with  wall  and  moat.  Such  a  place 
would  be  needed  for  shelter  in  case  of  sudden  fora)-  of  the  Scots ;  and  the 
extent  of  land  within  the  foss  occupied  about  four  acres. 

The  town  gave  its  name  to  a  family,  several  of  whom  became  prominent 
members  of  monasticism.  One  Henricus-de-Otley  was  Abbot  of  Fountains, 
and  two  others  bearing  the  surname  of  the  town  were  Priors  of  Bolton.  The 
Romans  were  never  encamped  at  Otley,  as  some  writer  asserts,  the  place- 
names  still  distinctly  bespeak  a  Celtic  district.  The  nearest  Roman  stations 
were  Ilkley  and  Adel,  but  the  line  of  road,  counecting  the  twocanips,  certainly 
crossed  the  Chevin,  only  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  markets  and  fairs  of  Otley  have  existed  by 
ancient  charter  for  nearly  sixteen  hundred  years.     The  mediaeval  condition 

*  See  page  239,  The  Old  Kingdvin  of  Elmct. 
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of  the  town  was  evidently  one  of  prosperity,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
market  or  fair  previous  to  the  thirteenth  century;  up  to  that  period,  the  great 
fair  of  the  dale,  lasting  eight  days,  was  held  at  Ilkley,  to  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  attended  to  join  in  revelry  and  cruel  pastime  as  of 
old.  Although  a  charter  previous  to  mediaeval  times  is  wanting,  we  can- 
not but  suppose  that,  for  convenience  of  barter,  a  market  has  existed  at 
Otley  since  Athelstan's  creation  of  the  '  Liberty.'  The  first  mention  of  a  fair, 
however,  is  in  1222,  and  a  charter  was  obtained  in  1239,  for  a  yearly  fair  of 
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two  days,  the  vigil  and  day  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  21st  and  22nd  of  Jiily, 
and  a  weekly  market  on  the  Monday.  In  face  of  this  fact,  the  old  gossip 
concerning  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  market  charter  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  'Tis  a  pity  that  quaint,  garrulous,  old  John  Leland,  in  his  wan- 
dering about  this  district  in  1540,  did  not  visit  the  town,  for  we  miss  the 
description  and  the  pleasant  gossip  he  would  have  given  concerning  things 
around  here. 

The  gallows  of  Otley  stood  on  the  plot  of  rising  ground  immediately 
below  the  cemetery,  and  many  a  poor  wretch  has  ended  his  days  on  this 
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tree.  The  bailiffs  of  my  Lord  Archbishop  were  not,  by  any  means,  back- 
ward in  carrying  ont  the  severe  laws  of  the  Norman  and  Mediaeval  periods. 
One  Paulinus,  the  bailiff  of  Otley,  appears  as  a  witness  with  the  knights 
of  the  dale  to  a  charter  of  Kirkstall  abont  1280.  One  Richard  de  Banfield 
was  bailiff  in  the  fonrteenth  centnry.  Tips  with  this  man  were  far  more 
convincing  than  right  and  jnstice.  So  short  wonld  be  the  shrift  of  any  poor 
poacher  unable  to  satisfy  his  greed,  a  sheep  or  stag  found  in  their  possession 
would  mean  death  ;  in  the  after  records  of  the  court  would  be  found  the  dread 
words  stcs  per  coll.  One  Ralph  Brun  was  executed  on  the  gallows  at  Otley 
for  robbery,  1267,  and  in  a  later  century  Thomas  Tesdaile  of  Otley  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  goods  to  the  value  of  three  shillings  and 
ninepence. 

Amongst  others  executed  at  Tyburn  without  Alicklegate  Bar,  York, 
for  an  insurrection  in  1663  (being  conventicle  preachers  and  the  old  Par- 
liamentarian soldier)  are  the  following  natives  of  Otle)' :  Thomas  Morley, 
aged  forty-five;  John  Hutchinson,  forty-eight;  David  Jackson,  forty-nine; 
Cornelius  Thompson,  forty-four.  The  good  folks  of  Otle)-  have  endless 
gossip  about  the  gallow-tree,  yet  it  is  far  better  as  a  grim  memor}'  of  the 
past  than  as  a  living  feature  of  the  present.* 

Another  of  the  lost  institutions  of  Otley  is  much   more  interesting  as  a 

reminiscence    than    as   an    actual   thing — the    Leper    Hospital,  which  was 

standing  in  the  reign  of  the  three  first  Edwards.     Thomas  Shaw  says : — 

'•  In  all  probability,  the  houses  and  croft  in  Westgate  were  given  for  that  purpose, 
for  in  the  old  parish  books  it  is  called  '  the  hospital.'  " 

But  of  it  no  vestige  now  remains.  This  melanchoh-  charity  was  one  of  the 
legacies  of  the  '  Great  Crusades,'  in  which  the  men  of  Yorkshire,  more  than 
once,  especially  distinguished  themselves.  The  numerous  '  squints '  or 
hagioscopes  found  in  this  dale,  and  its  vicinity,  tell  of  the  foul  incurable  dis- 
ease the  poor  returning  soldiers  contracted  in  the  East,  and  which  spread 
on  their  return. 

*  The  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  marked  the  times  that  lay  between  the  expiring  of 
Norman  aristocracy  and  the  rise  of  the  popular  power  is  marked  in  the  dale,  not  only  by 
poaching  episodes,  but  by  many  and  grievous  assaults  on  the  person.  vSomeofthem  are 
more  interesting  as  showing  that  the  '  common  '  people  were  not  the  only  offenders.  On 
the  8th  November,  1302,  pardon  is  granted  for  the  death  of  Hugh  I'ye  of  Tadcaster,  to 
William,  son  of  William  de  vStopham,  in  testimony  before  the  king  by  William  le  Latimer 
the  elder,  of  his  service  in  Scotland  in  the  company  of  the  said  William.  Here  we  have  the 
name  of  a  proniinent  soldier  in  Ivdward's  great  campaigns,  and  we  recognise  one  of  our  local 
magnates. 
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Here  and  there  we  may  discover,  in  the  records  of  gifts  to  some  monas- 
tery, the  names  of  the  yeomen  who  bore  the  stress  of  England's  battles  in 
these  terrible  days.  In  some  few  instances  the  deaths  of  the  great  nobles 
are  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles,  apart  from  which  the  men  of  Richard's 
and  Edward's  armies  are  little  known  in  history.  The  assault  of  Acre,  one 
of  the  most  heroic  feats  of  the  struggle,  though  it  was  unsuccessful,  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  army,  the  gallantry  of  the  Yorkshiremen  being 
especially  conspicuous.  For  at  least  two  centuries  the  Leper  Hospital  at 
Otley  would  be  a  reminder  of  that  brilliant  exploit.  Yet,  in  all  their  misery 
and  solitude,  the  poor  lepers,  we  should  imagine,  would  be  thankful  for  such 
a  charity.  When  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  they  were  enjoined  by  order 
to  wear  a  bell  at  their  neck  or  girdle  when  going  (as  tramps  do  now)  from 
place  to  place.  This  was  to  warn  the  sound  of  the  approach  of  the  dread 
contagion,  and  this  most  melancholy  of  all  sounds  (not  even  excepting  the 
sunken  rock  buoy  at  sea) — the  '  passing  bell '  of  the  still  living,  was  common 
enough  between  Fountains,  Bolton,  and  Kirkstall,  in  post-Crusade  days. 
Of  the  eighteen  vicars  of  Otley  up  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

four,  perhaps 
six,  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the 
old  forest  fami- 
lies, whose  pro- 
motion to  an 
archiepiscopal 
benefice  can 
only  be  attri- 
buted  to  the 
strength  of  their 
patronage.  Con- 
sidering the  im- 
portance  of 
Otley  to  the 
archiepiscopate 
the  town  and 
church  have  not 

been  handsomely  dealt  with.  The  Archbishop  seems  to  have  regarded  it 
mainly  from  the  treasury  point  of  view.  What  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  infringement  of  the  parochial  right  occurred  in  the  pontificate  of  Arch- 
bishop Roger,  who,   towards  the  close  of  his  rule,  which  ended  in  1191, 
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settled  a  moiety  of  this  church  in  his  newly  founded  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Angels,  York. 

On  the  5th  May,  1258— 

"  Archbishop  Seival  rle  Bovile  made  ordination  of  tlie  vicaraire  of  the  church  of 
Olteley,  giving  the  preservation  thereunto  to  the  sacrist  of  the  chapel  of  vSt.  ^lary  and 
the  Holy  Angels,  and  his  succession  for  ever  ;  the  vicar  to  have  to  the  value  of  twenty 
marks  of  the  altarage  out  of  the  portion  of  the  sacrist,  or  else  shall  have  the  whole 
altarage  and  then  pay  to  the  sacrist  twenty  marks  yearly.  Likewise  the  sacrist  shall 
allow  eight  marks  yearly  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  the  parish." 

This    arrangement    only   referred    to    a 
moiety  of  the  church,   the  other  share  had 
been  given  to  the  Prebendary  of  South  Cave, 
who  was  rector  of  it,  and  had  half  the  tithes 
thereof,  which  he  usually  let  to  farm  for  the 
rent  of  thirty-nine  pounds  yearl>-.     By  this 
appropriation  the  tithes  of  Otley  at  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century  were  worth  seventy-one 
pounds  yearly,  or  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds  of  present  money, 
of  which   a   larger    half  was   taken 
out  of  the  town— certainly  a  case  of 
flaying  the  sheep  instead  of  shearing. 

Otley  Church,  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, ivy-clad  and  venerable,  dedicated 
to  All  Hallows,  and,  therefore,  carry- 
ino-  its  foundation  back  to  the  first 
days  of  Angle  Christianity,  stands 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  Kirkgate, 
the  principal  street.  The  interior  is 
laree  and  devoid  of  much  ornament, 
yet,  withal,  presenting  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. Previous  to  1870  all  the 
pews  were  of  the  seventeenth  century 
period,  dark  and  glossy. 

The  history  of  the  structure  is 
deeply  interesting.  The  first  church 
is  supposed  to  have  ])een  erected  soon 
after  the  advent  of  Paulinus;  a  church 
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fell  a  prey  to  the  Pagan  Norsemen  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
dedication  to  All  Hallows  is  the  link  binding  that  church  to  one  which, 
with  its  priest,  is  recorded  in  Domesday  Book.  The  formation  of  the  parish 
was  due  to  Athelstan,  soon  after  his  great  victory  at  Brunanberg,  presenting 
this  with  the  other  part  of  the  creation  of  the  '  liberty '  (in  which  the  Celt 
still  retained  a  precarious  independence)  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
remained  the  lord  of  Otlev  till  verv  recent  times,  when  the  manor  was 
transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Otley  Church  suffered  severely  from  the  raid  of  the  Scot  in   13 18-9. 
There  are  many  marks  of  fire  on  the  stones  of  the  present  building.     The 

Norman  piscina  within  the  altar 
rails,  the  stone  work  of  the  am- 
bry (or  box  for  holy  oil),  now 
imfortunately  hidden  by  the  oak 
lining  and  door,  and  also  the 
fragments  of  crosses  in  the  bap- 
tistery, show  these  signs  of  fire. 
The  oldest  parts  of  the  present 
building  are  the  chancel  and 
north  door,  the  latter,  said  to  be 
Saxon,  more  probably  late  Nor- 
man, is  not  now  in  its  original 
position. 

In  the  chancel  are  the  piscina 
and  a  round-headed  window  on 
the  north  side,  blocked  up  for 
many  years,  but  reopened  at  the 
restoration.  The  round-headed 
window  on  the  south  side  was 
then  inserted ;  the  position  of  a 
window  of  the  same  period  being 
proved  by  traces  of  the  old  stone- 
work in  the  wall.  The  east  window  was  probably  inserted  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VH.,  when  the  north  aisle  is  said  to  have  been  added.  At  the 
restoration  in  1870,  the  foundation  of  a  wall  across  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  was  found. 

The   old    Norman    church  probably  extended  to  the  west  side  of  the 
transept  arches,  the  remains  of  a  wall  having  been  found  under  the  present 
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floor,  apparently  extending  across  the  nave  at  that  point.  The  transept 
appears  to  have  been  private  chapels;  the  north,  the  Lindley  choir;  the  south, 
the  Denton  choir ;  there  were  altars  in  both,  the  piscina  in  the  north  being 
still  visible  :  that  in  the  south  is  believed  to  be  hidden  by  the  Fairfax 
monument. 

There  was  over  the  chancel  arch,  formerly,  a  small  turret,  conUiining 
the  sanctus  bell,  taken  down  in  1851,  when  the  clerestory  was  added.  The 
canopy  of  this  turret  was  lately  under  Charles  Fairfax's  monument  in  the 
south  transept.  The  curfew  bell  continued  to  be  tolled  morning  and  evening 
up  to  about  twenty-five  years  ago.     A  large  gallery  was  erected  at  the  west 
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end  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  another  across  the  east  end,  blocking  the 
chancel  arch.  The  Farnley  pew  was  formerly  in  this  gallery,  at  the  south 
side,  the  organ  being  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery.  About  1851  the  east 
gallery  was  removed,  and  the  organ  placed  in  the  west  gallery;  the  clerestor>- 
was  built,  and  the  pulpit  (a  three-decker)  was  removed  from  the  west  pier 
of  the  north  transept  to  its  present  position. 

The  church  contains  several  memorials  to  the  f^'awkes  and  other 
families.  The  Pike's  head,  a  demi  luce,  turns  up  again  on  the  door  panel  of 
a  pew  at  Otley.     A  memorial  of  some  member  of  the  Gascoigne  famih-,  who 
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worshipped  at  Otley.  The  one  to  Francis  Fawkes,  Esq.,  the  last  of  the 
Fawkes  of  Farnley,  is  very  elaborate,  and  records : 

AH  !    MOIvUTER   OSSA   QUIESCANT. 
NEAR  THIS   rivACE    I^IE   INTERR'D   THE    REMAINS   OF 

FRANXIS  FAWKES,  OF  FARNLEY-HALL,  in  This  parish,  esq. 

WHO   DEPARTED   THIS   EIFE   ON   THE    1 7TH   OF  JUI^Y,    I786, 

IN   THE   79TH   YEAR   OF   HIS   AGE. 

HE   MARRIED   CHRISTIANA,    ONLY  DAUGHTER   AND  HEIRESS   OF 

WILLIAM  WILKINSON,  OF  newall  haee,  esq.  ;  .\nd 

DYING  WITHOUT   SURVIVING   ISSUE 

LEFT   THE   BULK   OF 

HIS   FORTUNE   TO 

WALTER  HAWKSWORTH  of  HAWKSWORTH,  esq. 

WHO 

WITH   GRATITUDE  AND   AFFECTION 

DLDICATES   THIS   MONUMENT  TO 

HIS   MEMORY. 

But  the  tomb  that  most  arrests  our  attention  is  one  on  which  repose  the 
effigies  of  Lord  and  Lady  Fairfax,  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  the 
Parliamentary  general.  Lord  Fairfax  is  represented  in  armour,  bareheaded 
and  resting  on  his  helmet  for  pillow,  with  a  lion  at  his  feet  emblematical  of 
war  {see  page  390). 

The  tomb  of  Lady  Fairfax  contains  the  following  words  : — 

"  Here  Leah's  fruitfuluess,  here  Rachel's  beaut}-, 
Here  lyeth  Rebecca's  faith,  here  Sarah's  dut3%" 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  a  brass  memorial  of  the  Lindleys 
and  the  Palmes  of  Lindley,  who  trace  their  descent  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  foot  of  the  plate  contains  the  figure  of  a  knight, 
with  hands  clasped,  under  which  are  Latin  verses,  telling  us  that :  — 

"Within  this  church  are  niaii\-  Liudleys  laid: 
Here  exequies  o'er  the  last  Palmes  were  said; 
Vaiu  and  uncertain  was  tlieir  fame;   for  when 
Has  aucestr}'  alone  ennobled  men  ? 
Yet  virtue  blooms  like  palm-trees  branching  wide, 
And  gifted  souls  no  sepulchre  can  hide." 

Up  to  fifty  years  ago  the  silken  standard  used  by  the  Roundheads  at 
Marston   Moor  was   extended  over  the  tombs  of  F'airfax ;  underneath,  in 
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Roman  characters,  was  the  following  inscription  :  "  For  we  shall  all  have 
to  appear  before  the  jnclgment  of  Christ  to  give  an  acconnt  of  the  things 
done  in  the  bod)',  whether  they  be  good  or  evil." 

The  chancel  contains  mnral  tablets,  and  \-ery  handsome  crocheted 
work.  Evidences  of  the  great  antiqnity  of  the  foundation  of  this  place  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  ancient  sepulchres  and  early  Christian  fonts, 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Runic,  Saxon,  and  Norman  crosses,  whose  exquisite 
carvings  have  been  fashioned  by  skilled  craftsmen.  The  existence,  of  these 
carved  stones  in  Otley 
there  being  what  we 
may  call  a  counterpart 
in  Ilkley,  cannot  fail 
to  make  for  eqnalit)'  in 
dignity  between  the 
two  places,  at  a  period 
too  remote  for  all  save 
conjecture.  The  stones 
are  certainly  the  mark 
of  no  common  status, 
and  one  may  possibly 
ascribe  to  them  a  rela- 
tionship, the  nature  of 
which  may  yet  be 
shown  to  be  one  of  the 
most   interesting    and 

instructive  chapters  of  local  history;  the  bold  and  graceful  curve  of  the  lines, 
and  depth  of  the  undercut  and  relief,  in  two  of  the  crosses,  being  surely 
equal  to  the  work  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  present  centur}- ;  which  proves 
that  the  arti.sts  who  fa.shioned  them  had  received  their  art  education  in  the 
cla.ssic  schools  of  Itah-.  Several  fraguients  of  crosses  have  been  discovered 
of  late  years.  One  of  an  early  runic  cross  is  to  l)e  seen,  l)uiU  into  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  chancel.  Perhaps  no  other  church  in  Wharfedale  con- 
tains .such  abundant  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  its  foundation  as  this  ol 
Otley.  Otley  is  the  fir.st  '  lega '  on  the  .southern  side  of  the  valley  of  tlu- 
Wharfe;   Ilkley  is  the  last,  and  between  tluni  aw  I'.nrlev  and  Wlicatlev. 

Passing  into  the  graveyard,  with  its  liar\cst  of  the    dead,  we  notice 
the   monument   erected   to   the  meniorv  of  the  na\vies   who  were  killed 
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during'  the  making-  of  Bramhope  Tunnel.    The  monument  bears  the  following 
inscription  :  — 

IN   MEMORV    OK 

THE   UNFORTUNATE   MEN 

WHO   I.OST   THEIR   LIVES   WHIEE   ENGAGED   IN   THE 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  THE   BrAMHOPE   TuNNEE   OF   THE 

Leeds  and  Thirsk  Raieway,  from 
1845  TO  1849.     This  tomb  is 

ERECTED   as   a   MEMORIAL,    AT   THE    EXPENSE   OF 

James  Bray,  Esq.,  the  contractor,  and  of  the 

agents,    SUB-CONTRACTORS,    AND   WORKMEN 
EMPLOVKD   THEREON. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  aud  a  sojourner  with  you  ;  give  me  a  possession  of  a  burying 
"place  with  }'ou  that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight." 

"  Of  those  eighteen  upon  whom  the  Tower  in  vSiloam  fell  aud  slew  them,  think 
"ye  that  the}-  were  sinners  above  all  the  men  in  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell  you,  nay;  and 
"except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.'' 

The  old  and  new  meet  in  Otley,  antique  structures  recalling  bygone 
centuries,  picturesque  hostels  with  quaint  mullions  and  low  ceilings,  preg- 
nant with  a  musty  flavour  of  age,  and  ancient  lanes  and  by-passages  twine 
in  and  out  from  the  main  streets,  showing  curious  features  of  the  old  town. 
The  market  place  is  now  not  nearly  so  redolent  of  the  past  as  it  was  a 
generation  ago,  when  on  market  davs  the  town  awoke  from  its  weekly 
slumber,  and  became  invaded  by  a  motley  army,  bringing  in  every  kind  of 
farm  produce  from  the  surrounding  district.  Yeomen  and  their  dames 
came  from  Washburndale  and  further  afield,  and  could  tell  the  old  stories 
heard  from  their  sires,  anent  the  old  families:  the  Fairfaxes,  the  Vavasours,  the 
Wilkinsons,  and  the  Fawkes,  and  other  foresters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Besides  the  farm  and  vegetable  produce  brought  in,  there  were  various 
kinds  of  merchandise,  the  now  neglected  wag-besom  especially,  and  more 
modern  implements  from  the  great  towns  of  Leeds  and  Bradford  ;  and  apart 
from  the  uproar  and  babel  in  the  market,  the  inn-yards,  and  even  the  streets, 
were  full  of  vehicles  of  every  type  and  description.  The  hostels  were  busy 
with  a  bustling,  laughing,  burly  crowd  of  red-faced  farmers,  thirsty  with 
their  journey  and  noisy  bargaining.  Wombwell's  menagerie  always  stood  in 
Manor  Square,  filling  it,  as  if  designed  for  its  special  benefit.  Aude  Dick 
Thompson  kept  the  '  Blue  Bell '  in  the  Square  in  those  days  ;  a  fine  typical 
figure  and  characteristic  landlord  of  the  John  Bull  type,  was  Dick  !  And 
just  through  Clapgate  in  Bridge  Street  another  well-known  Otley  character, 
'  Till  Whitley,'  had  his  smithy.  A  blacksmith  of  the  old  school,  in  his  paper 
hat  and  leather  apron,  the  ring  of  whose  anvil  still  sounds  in  the  memory 
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of  the  older  generation  of  Otley  people;  Whitley  was  ever  ready  at  call, 
when  the  cry  for  help  arose  in  cases  of  drowning,  and  manv  a  life  has  Till 
Whitley  saved  from  the  relentless  clutches  of  the  Wharfe. 

The  three  typical  faces,  in  the  annexed  picture,  are  those  of  Broom 
Robinson,  Harry  Shaw,  corn  miller,  and  Jim  Robinson,  fish  watcher,  well- 
known  characters  in  Otley  forty  years  ago.  The  trio  were  almost  inseparable 
companions  and  thorough  sportsmen,  and  seldom  missed  going  to  the  hounds' 


BROOM   ROBINSON. 


HARRY  SHAW. 


JIM    ROBINSON. 


meet  at  "Harrad  Brig''  (Harewood  Bridge).  The  old  sexton,  W.  Daphane 
is  another  well-known  figure  ;  he  had  placed  a  great  number  of  mortals  in 
their  narrow  bed  before  his  sands  of  life  were  spent.  Another  memory  of 
forty  years  ago  is  old  Timmy  Thackray,  a  notable  fly-fisher ;  few  were  more 
skilful  in  the  gentle  craft,  and  none  knew  the  pools  where  the  fish  lay  better 
than  he.  All  the  Otleyites,  past  middle  life,  will  remem])er  the  (piaint 
figure  of  old  Tom  Mecca,  "  fra  t'  west  end."  Tom  was  bv  habit  very  near 
and  saving,  and  it  was  a  sorry  day  for  him  when  he  left  his  butter  basket 
standing  a  few  moments  in  the  Black  Bull  yard,  to  find  on  his  return  the  old 
sow,  who  had  been  prowling  around  for  dainties,  had  swallowed  all  his 
butter,  even  to  the  cloth  which  covered  it.  Foremost  among  the  worthies, 
who  regularly  came  from  Washburndale  to  Otley  market  in  the  old  days, 
one  name  must  suffice,  that  of  old  Harry  Newsome,  of  '  Snawd'n'  (Snowdon) 
Beck  bottom,  a  singular  character.  Equally  remembered  is  his  old  mare 
Fanny,  who  was  wont  to  follow  her  master  in  his  wanderings  about  the 
streets  of  Otley  like  a  dog. 
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To  some  extent  the  old  state  of  things  has  gone  from  Otley,  yet,  on 
market  days,  the  town  still  somewhat  retains  the  garb  of  the  past,  and,  as 
observed,  extremes  meet.     Walker  Sc  Co.  were  notable  printers  a  century 


THE    OIvD   BLACK   BULI.    FROM   THE    YARD. 

ago,  and  published  both  popular  classics  and  old  chap  books.  To-day, 
Otley  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  printers'  machinery,  and  for 
this  branch  of  trade  has  a  world-wide  reputation.* 

*  As  an  evidence  of  the  time  from  which  the  Othelaga  started,  it  may  be  recorded  that 
in  March,  1888,  during  some  excavations  made  on  the  premises  of  W.  Walker  &  Sons,  whose 
printing  works  are  contiguous,  on  the  south  side,  to  the  Otle}-  parish  churchyard,  there  were 
turned  up  with  the  subsoil  a  mass  of  broken  pottery,  human  and  animal  bones,  boars'  claws, 
flint,  charcoal,  and  barn  slates  or  tiles.    Among  this  debris,  about  eight  feet  below  the  modern 

soil  level,  six  copper  and  bronze  coins  and  a  lead  seal  were  found,  one  or  two  of  them  being 

in  a  capital  state  of  preservation. 
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The  town  yet  retains  a  few  ancient  houses,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
is  the  '  Black  Bull,'  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  room  in 
the  yard  was  formerly  the  Quaker  meeting-house.  There  are  other  quaint 
architectural  features  to  be  observed  in  cottages  and  the  manor  house,  adjoin- 
ing Mounsey's,  the  booksellers,  an  old  yeoman  house  in  Crow  Lane,  the 
'  Rose  and  Crown,'  and  the  '  Wool  Pack,'  Bondgate. 

The  street  names  are  a  sure  sign  of  great  antiquity,  and  date  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  this  Saxon  burgh.*  Kirkgate,  Westgate,  Bondgate,  Borough- 
gate,  and  Clapgate,  the  latter  altered 
to  Courthouse  Street.  In  Gay  Lane 
running  from  Bondgate  (which 
joined  the  old  Leeds  Road  leading- 
over  the  Chevin),  we  have  doubtless 
preserved  the  name  of  an  old  fores- 
ter, William  Oay,  who  held  land  in 
( )tley,  and  whose  family  took  their 
name  from  T.c  Giic^  a  ford,  in  the 
hamlet  of  P)ilton  ;  the  word  is  not  of 
Celtic  origin,  as  one  writer  supposes, 
it  is  merelv  Norman-French. 

Otley  is  in  every  sense  the 
metropolis  of  Wharfedale,  and  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Chevin, 
which  rises  up  like  a  huge  wall  on 
the  south,  as  if  to  guard  the  approach 
to  the  town  on  this  side,  as  the  river 
guards  it  on  the  north  (the  name 
cefn,  like  many  others  in  this  vi- 
cinitv,  is  a  purely  unadulterated 
British  word)  ;  seen  from  Otley,  it 
has  a  truly  striking  appearance- 
huge  masses  of  rock  jutting  forth 
from  its  time-scarred  front,  with 
its  shelves,  boulders,  glades,  deep  recesses,  and  groves  of  trees,  its  grassy 

*  In  1439  there  was  much  bitterness  shown  by  the  men  of  the  forest  over  the  payment 
of  tolls  to  the  Cardinal  of  York,  on  the  Cardinals  agent's  tyranny  to  enforce  the  tolls  uj 
Otley  and  Ripon.     Some  free  fighting  took  place,  in  which  the  Cardinal's  n.en  were  worsted 
by  the  men  of  the  forest,  led  by  William  de  Plumpton. 
•^  DD 
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slope  specked  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  white  walls  of  a  cottage.  The 
very  top  is  locally  known  as  'Jenny's  Hill/  and  the  house  adjoining  York- 
gate,  'Jenny's  Cottage,'  from  whence  a  magnificent  view  unfolds.  The 
wolds  of  York  can  be  seen  on  the  east,  the  wilds  of  Craven  on  the  west,  and 
the  Hambletons  with  the  White  Horse  to  the  north. 

All  who  have  travelled  by  road  or  footpath  from  Bramhope  to  Otley 
will  have  seen  the  almost  Alpine  appearance  of  the  Chevin  to  the  south  of 
Caley  Hall.  Here,  in  the  old  forest  park,  is  a  huge  mass  of  gritstone  perched 
on  the  ver}'  edge  of  the  bluff,  and  which  looks  as  if  the  slightest  touch 
would  send  it  rolling  to  the  valley.  With  the  exception  of  the  '  Cow  and 
Calf  at  Ilkley,  finer  rock  grouping  cannot  be  found  in  the  district  than 
those  above  Caley  Hall.  The  iippermost  of  the  group  is  poised  on  a  tabular 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  a  logan  or  rocking-stone; 
formerly  it  might  be  moved  backward  and  forward  with  a  slight  effort, 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  numbers  of  youths  have,  at  different  times, 
vainly  tried  to  hurl  it  from  its  position.  The  boulder  rests  on  a  pedestal  of 
a  few  inches  in  diameter;  from  its  appearance  we  are  led  to  suppose  it  has 
been  placed  in  its  position  by  human  agency.  As  on  the  Ilkley  rocks,  it 
is  marked  by  cup  and  ring  depressions.  On  this  steep  declivity  are  other 
huge  boulders  : 

"  Masses  huug,  as  it 
The  affrighted  earth  had  once  disgorg'd  and  drive;u 
Them  up  on  high  ;   tlien  falling  down,  they  lodg'd 
Thus  strangel}',  where  the  sweeping  breeze  might  seem 
Enough  to  dash  them  on  mj-  trembling  frame." 

One  is  known  as  the  '  Idol '  rock,  to  which  the  Druids  are  said  to  have 
sacrificed,  another  has  the  appearance  of  a  '  Dolmen,'  or  'Cromlech,'  which 
suggests  to  the  mind  that  surely  here  sleep  the  chiefs  of  old,  but  for  how 
long  to  remain  undisturbed  in  this  forest  primeval — 

"  Wrapt  in  the  veil  of  time's  unbroken  sleep  "  ? 

A  more  fitting  sepulchre  one  cannot  imagine  than  to  rest  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Chevin  with  the  magnificent  country  around  and  the  richest  portion 
of  the  Wharfe  valley  below. 

"  The  Pagan's  myths  through  marble  lips  were  spoken 
And  ghosts  of  old  beliefs  still  flit  and  moan  " — 

places  where  a  man  must  be  either  more  or  less  than  human  if  he  be  not 
somewhat  impressed  with 

"  The  great  and  lovely,  and  the  poetry 
And  sacredness  of  things." 
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More  to  the  south-west,  on  the  higher  Chevin,  are  vestiges  of  a  inound, 
which  has  evidently  been  protected  with  bank  and  fosse,  and  in  our  wander- 
ings we  find  spots  singular!}-  suggestive  of  the  round  tumulus  and  long 
barrow  which  may  possibly  cover  the  ashes  of  our  Celtic  forefathers ;  all 
these  features  confer  upon  it  a  bold  Paganic  character,  and  well  merit  its 
headship  as  the  traditional  chosen  place  for  idolatrous  rites.  From  the  Chevin 
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a  footpath  leads  to  Guiseley,  formerly  in  the  old  parish  of  Otley  ;  it  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity  and  notable  for  its  historic  significance,  and  fine  Norman 
work  in  the  church. 

Further  west  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chevin  range  is  Hawks  worth, 
also  of  old  in  the  parish  of  Otley.  The  hall  is  a  good  example  of  architec- 
ture of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  the  rooms  are  beautifully  panelled.  This  was  the 
home  of  the  Hawksworths  from  time  beyond  memory.  '  But  when  Walter 
Hawksworth,  Esq.,  of  Hawksworth,  acquired  the  estates  of  Farnley,  the  old 
hall  of  their  ancestr)'  was  deserted  for  the  latter  seat. 
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Menston — Maen-sto7i  of  old — the  boundary  place,  lies  between  the  above 
hall  and  the  river.  The  modern  town  stands  on  a  fine  elevation  and  com- 
mands fine  views  across  the  country.  It  has  some  historical  associations  ; 
to-day  it  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  lunatic  asylums. 

The  scene  from  the  lip  of  the  Chevin  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  England  :  its  only  rival  (of  like  character)  the  basined  expanse  of '  the 
goldfields  of  Edenvale '  spreading  suddenly  before  the  e^^es  of  one  who,  from 
the  uplifted  moor  edge  of  Tees-head,  drops  into  High-cup  Nick  above 
Brough,  of  '  Fair'  fame.  N.  P.  Willis  and  R.  W.  Emerson,  the  Americans, 
saw  and  eulogized  both ;  and  the  late  Nathan  Hodgson,  of  Yeadon,  who 
had  travelled  much,  often  declared  there  was  nothing  finer  than  the  Chevin 
panorama  anywhere !  The  scene  in  late  June  or  August  is,  indeed,  mar- 
vellous— as  the  sun  is  rising  or  setting,  of  kaleidoscopic  character,  full  of 
beauty,  of  tints  and  tones  of  colour  that  change  places  like  a  ripple  with 
every  moment !  Trees  and  hedges  demark  the  near  and  far-away  squares  of 
delicate  verdant  pasture,  of  grayer-green  waving  hayland,  of  young  pea- 
green  wheat  or  oat  field  ;  one  here  and  there  gamboge-yellow  with  charlock, 
scarlet  with  poppy  crop,  bronze-purpled  with  mangold-worzel,  or  buff  for 
the  reaping  machine ;  according  to  the  time  of  year.  Woodlets  and  spinneys 
stripe  the  surface ;  and  dusty  roadways  of  a  smoky  pearl  reveal  their  pre- 
sence by  puffs  of  cloud  as  they  twist  about  among  the  chequered  chessboard 
like  partitions  in  which  the  whole  countryside  seems  to  have  been  laid  out, 
like  a  counterpane  planned  by  art  and  filled  in  by  nature.  Detail,  save  at 
close  quarters,  is  lost ;  the  whole  is  a  harmonised  '  symphony '  of  the  prism, 
if  we  only  include  the  clear  or  cloud-flecked  sky  that  roofs  it  all. 

Dropping  down  the  west  Chevin  we  pass  over  the  bridge  at  Otley. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


Weston  to  Middletox. 

HOLLOWING  the  road  along  the  north  side  of  the  river,  one  long  mile 
brings  us  to  Weston  Lodge.  Passing  through  the  gates  we  enter  the 
sweetly  undulating  park ;  where  large  timbered  trees  sweep  their 
branches  along  the  soft,  green  turf.  The  road  winds  through  a  beautiful 
avenue,  and  from  slightly  rising  ground  we  gaze  with  admiration  on  this  most 
picturesque  of  the  mansions 
in  the  vale  of  Wharfe. 
Near  the  side  of  the  pretty 
little  lake,  over  which  the 
waterhens  glide,  is  a  tree 
of  immense  size,  gigantic 
branches  afifordino-  a  grrate- 
ful  shade,  most  inviting  on 
this  warm  July  day  ;  so  we 
rest  awhile  and  feast  our 
eyes  on  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

There  still  remains 
the  old  banqueting  hall, 
the  north  wing  of  which 
is  in  shape  a  half-circle,  containing  many  windows  with  endless  squares, 
and  oriental  roof;  this  wing,  from  the  basement  to  the  highest  pinnacle,  is 
embraced  by  clinging  ivy.  The  architecture  of  the  central  portion  seems 
a  century  later,  yet  contrasts  charmingly  with  the  antique,  ivy-clad  wing. 
The  hall  stands  on  the  borders  of  a  noble  wood,  which  forms  a  fitting  back- 
ground to  this  interesting  Tudor  mansion. 

Weston  Church,  adjoining,  is  an  ancient  towerless  edifice  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  one  of  those  grout- walled  structures  around  which  the  ivy  loves  to 
twine,  and  whose  whole  aspect  breathes  of  age.*  The  patronage  of  this  church 

*  Although  the  present  structure  ouly  dates  from  the  twelfth  ceutury,  there  are  many 
signs  which  iudicate  that  a  church  stood  at  the  'West  Tun  '  in  Saxon  davs. 
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was  given  to  York  Cathedral  by  Hngli  de  Lelay  in  1221.  Torre  returns 
Weston  as  containing  six  carucates,  paying  3W.  rent.  This  must  have  been 
in  the  time  of  Adam  de  Reyneville,  dead  before  1242,  whose  widow,  Eva  de 
Alvington,  Robert  de  Stopham,  the  king's  valet,  married,  and  obtained 
Adam's  land  held  by  the  king's  grant.  The  church  is  situated  from  the 
river  the  length  of  one  meadow ;  four  aged  firs  adorn  the  south,  the  east 
massive  elms;  the  west  is  sheltered  by  elm,  beech,  and  ash  ;  the  north  by 
mansion  and  park.  The  churchyard  contains  many  lichen-covered  tombs, 
and  an  ancient  sun-dial. 


HERE    I.IETH   THE 

BODY  OF  JOHN    DALTON, 

THE   SON 

OF  John  Dalton, 

who  departed  life 

the  thirteen  of  march, 

in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  God,  1631,  he 

being  young. 


hoapinge  for  the 
riserection  heare  lieth 

the  bodie  of 
WILLIAM   CROOKE,    OF 

ASKWITH,    WHO    DEPARTED 

THIS   LIFE   AVGVST 

The    15,    ANNO   DOMINI 

1698,    IN   THE    71    YEARE 

OF   HIS   AIDGE. 


WESTON   HALL. 


[Percy  Robinson. 


The  interior  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  north  transept.  In  Colonel 
Dawson's  chapel,  or  transept,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  drawing-room 
on   a  small   scale,  is  an  ancient  tomb,  in  memory  of  and  containing  the 
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remains  of  Sir  William  Stopham,  Knt.,  Lord  of  Weston,  living  a.d.  13 12. 
This  knight  had  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter;  the  former  dying  with- 
out issue  ;  the  daughter  married  John,  a  brother  of  Sir  Alalger  le  Vavasour, 
of  Denton  and  Askwith.  For  upwards  of  five  centuries  the  Vavasours  held 
possession  of  Weston,  the  last  of  whom  died  1833.* 

From  the  road  near  Weston  fine  views  of  the  river  are  to  be  obtained. 
The  tapering  spire  of  Burley  Church  shows  out  from  a  scene  of  woodland  ; 
the  hall,  or  manor-house,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  looking 
east  over  a  beautiful  prospect.  One  of  our  local  rhymesters  has  caught  the 
glimpse  that  is  worth  recording : 

"  On  Counter  Hill  and  Woofa's  bank  the  summer  camps  prevail, 
Bold  eyries,  whence  the  eagle's  glance  niaj-  scan  the  glistening  dale, 
Search  the  Dene-tun,  whose  later  years  great  Fairfax  gave  to  fame, 
And  Weston  where  the  Vavasour  long  urged  the  patriot's  claim  ; 
And  Burlej',  where  the  burgh-law  held,  whence  Forster  had  to  come, 
With  the  ripe  judgment  that  has  sent  book-lore  to  every  home." 

An  incident  that  must  be  recorded  as  having  reference  to  Burley  in  the 
stone  age,  occurred  during  the  time  the  funeral  procession  of  the  late  W.  E. 
Forster  was  in  progress  towards  Burley  cemetery.  The  Rev.  James  Barker 
and  another  gentleman  while  taking  a  shorter  road,  to  gain  a  little  ground, 
came  upon  a  well-preserved  stone  celt,  with  a  finely  sharpened  edge  ;  the  stone 
measures  6|  by  zh  by  if  inches,  and  weighs  exactly  two  pounds.  Some 
time  previous  to  this,  Mr.  Barker  had  been  successful  in  discovering  in  a 

*  Mauger  le  Vavasour,  of  Denton,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  John  and  Henry  HI  , 
was  one  of  the  most  turbulent  of  the  Yorkshire  barons  of  that  terrible  period  from  1205  to 
1214.  England  was  then  a  wilderness  of  spiritual  desolation  and  civil  anarchy.  The  voice 
of  religion  was  nearly  dumb,  the  land  lav  under  an  interdict  which  closed  the  churches 
against  prayer,  draped  the  gilded  statues  of  the  saints  in  the  black  garb  of  mouruing,  and 
left  the  voiceless  bells  to  rust  in  the  steeples.  He  was  a  man  of  some  feudal  power,  though 
at  that  time  only  just  beyond  the  period  of  3'outh.  In  1210  he  made  a  grant  of  three  hundred 
marks,  and  also  three  of  the  best  palfreys  to  have  seizin  of  his  land  taken  from  him  because 
he  neither  went  to  Ireland  with  the  king,  nor  paid  the  fine  for  not  going  over.  In  121S  he 
was  again  in  possession  of  his  lauds,  though  he  had  been  involved  in  the  disturbances  which 
received  their  death-blow  at  Lincoln  in  12 17.  Record  says  that  Mauger  came  vi  cl annis  upon 
the  manor  of  John  le  Vavasour  at  Ilaselwood,  John  being  on  the  side  of  the  king,  and  dis- 
possessed him  of  his  oxen,  corn,  and  all  other  goods  found  there,  and,  moreover,  he  burnt 
the  manor  and  the  church  of  the  vill.  From  Ilaselwood,  Mauger  went  to  the  adjoining 
manor  of  le  Wodchasse  and  similarly  plundered  and  burnt  it.  Bailiff  Robert  then  testified 
that  Mauger  also  went  to  Wheteleye,  to  the  manor  of  Richard  de  Boultou,  who  was  on  the 
king's  side,  robbed  him  of  all  his  goods,  and,  having  knocked  down  the  houses,  carried  the 
goods  off  to  Denton.  (I'or  further  particulars  of  the  Vavasours  see  Vol.  I.,  The  Old  Kingdom 
of  El  met. ) 
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Roman  refuse  heap  at  Ilkley  a  large  number  of  boars'  tusks,   some   iron 
weapons,  and  pottery  of  various  kinds. 

After  the  battle  of  Brunanberg  Otley  was  made  a  biirJi^  or  burgh,  with 
Burley  as  its  western  adjunct.  Burley  was  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  the 
king,  as  a  member  of  his  barony  of  Sherburn  ;  and  in  1312,  Hugh,  son  and 
heir  of  Richard  de  Babington,  a  kinsman  of  Babington,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
did  service  for  Burley,  as  for  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.     On  the  14th 
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A   PEEP   OF   BURI^EY   CHURCH   FROM    WESTON   PARK. 


September,  1326,  John  de  Calverley  did  homage  to  the  Archbishop  for  the 
manor,  lands,  and  tenements  he  held  of  him  in  Burley  and  ]\Ienston  in 
Wherfdale,  juxta  Otley,  for  half  a  knight's  fee,  relief,  ward,  scutage,  and 
suit  of  court  at  Otley.  Babington,  bishop  of  Worcester,  held  Menston  and 
'  Burghly  in  Querfesdale,'  having  the  wardship,  we  may  assume,  of  the  minor 
John  de  Calverley,  and  had  Burley  remitted  to  him  with  its  mills  and  services 
on  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  1325,  by  Hugh,  son  and 
heir  of  Richard  de  Babington.     For  a  long  time  Burley  provided  a  residence 
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for  the  Calverleys  ;  in  1603  Katherine  Calverley,  of  Biirley,  widow,  willed  to 
be  buried  in  Otley  Chnrcli.  On  the  edge  of  the  moor  in  the  parish  of  Burley 
is  the  ancient  hamlet  of  Stead  ;  it  is  first  mentioned  over  six  hundred  years 
ago,  and  gave  its  name  to  an  important  family.  In  1379  Peter  del  Stede 
was  the  headman  of  Burley,  of  whom  we  may  say  : 

"  Wel  wiste  he  b}'  the  drought  and  by  the  reyu, 
The  yealdyng  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  greyn." 

A  numerous  progeny  of  the  Steads,  in  this  district,  represent  Peter  the 
headman  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


[Gilbert  Fos/cr. 


LOOKING    UP   WHARFEDAI.E   FROM    THE   WEST   CHEVIN. 


Burley  Church,  a  commanding  structure,  was  completed  in  1842-3, 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  pounds.  In  the  vestry  at  the  east  end  is  an 
old  oak  pew,  which  was  Charles  Fairfax's,  who  worshipped  here  in  1644. 
Previous  to  the  present  church,  an  old  chapel  dating  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, which  replaced  one  of  very  ancient  date,  stood  on  the  same  ground. 
In  the  church  entrance  is  a  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  William  i\Iaude, 
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ancestor  of  Thomas  Maude,  the  poet.     The  vestry  contains  several  things 
of  interest  preserved  from  the  old  chapel. 

Near  the  Malt  Shovel,  in  former  times,  the  septennial  feast  of  the  'Burley 
Great  Pudding '  was  celebrated;  the  last  pudding  was  made  in  1787.  About 
thirty  stones  each  of  flour  and  fruit  were  used  for  this  giant  pudding  ;  when 
cooked,  this  huge  confection  was  distributed  from  a  platform  under  the 
'  Great  Aim,'  to  those  who  cared  to  partake. 


5.1     ^O^-.  »•• 


AN   OLD   COTTAGE,    BURLKY. 

The  'Aums-house'  of  their  sj^eech  is  not  a  vulgarised  expression. 
In  the  tenth  century,  the  word  Holluiysse  was  used  in  the  sense  of  '  helm- 
fruits"— that  is,  produce  stored  in  the  healni  or  barn,  which  was  demanded 
before  the  institution  of  tithes  by  Ethelwolf  in  855.  How  the  lapse  of 
time  vanishes  by  acquaintance  with  these  remote  dales,  a  walk  in  which 
is  a  trip  through  the  '  infinite  azure  of  the  past.'  In  most  of  them  we 
may  hear  thatch  spoken  of  as  'haum,'  because  it  is  a  covering,  just  as  the 
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barn  covers  and  protects  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  the  word  healm  is  still  applied 
to  a  barn  or  shed. 

The  village  is  large,  well  built,  and  clean,  a  few  seventeenth  century 
houses  still  remaining.  In  the  back  lane,  south  of  the  main  street,  are  two  of 
a  century  earlier.  The  occupant  of  one  (see  picture  in  annexed  engraving) 
having  taken  charge  of  a  goat  during  the  absence  of  its  owner,  was  aroused 
by  his  housekeeper  during  the  night  with  the  startling  information  that  some 
person  was  trying  to  break  in  from  the  roof.  On  going  to  the  door,  the  man 
found  it  was  Master  Billy  playing  antics  on  the  thatch  ;  the  goat  could  not 
by  any  fair  means  be  induced  to  leave  the  roof.  However,  after  being  well 
soused  with  water,  he  leapt  from  the  land  of  thatch  to  terra  Jirnia. 

For  the  present,  we  leave  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  pass  along  old 
lanes  until  we  arrive  at  the  dreaming  and  pleasant  village  of  Askwith,  whose 
cottage  homes  stand  modestly  in  orchard  and  garden.  The  place-name  is 
simply  the  Asc-vidr  (Ash),— the  village  and  cultivation  had  been  established 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  On  the  wall  of  the  old  house  in  the  village 
is  a  sun-dial,  which  certainly  adds  a  feature  of  interest  to  the  spot.  By  the 
house  a  brooklet  babbles  onward  : 

"  By  banks  of  velvet  green,  where  oft  the  bee, 
That  pilgrim,  nieuior}--guided,  loves  to  roam  ; 
For  here  are  violets,  the  twiu-boru  ;  some 
With  flowers  like  foam  upon  a  summer  sea." 

In  this  neighbourhood  reside  several  families  whose  fore-elders  dwelt 
on  the  same  spot  six  hundred  years  ago.  This  remarkable  tenure  is 
equalled  in  many  places  in  the  dale.* 

Passing  the  village  the  road  twists  and  turns  under  a  bower  of  branches. 
Soon  we  arrive  in  the  park  of  Denton  (the  Dene-tun),  through  which  the 
brown  waters  of  a  stream  meander  to  the  river,  seen  wending  through  the 
pastures  where  cattle  gather,  some  standing  udder-deep  in  the  river,  where 
the  overhanging  branches  form  a  grateful  shade  from  the  sun's  rays. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  its  recorded  history  Denton  was  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Vavasours.  Mauger  Vavasour,  of  Denton,  was  a  notorious 
character  of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  a  fine  elevation  fronting  the  Wharfe 
stands  Denton  Hall.  Previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  Denton  and  the 
lands  around  were  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Thwaites,  passing 
to  the  Fairfaxes  through  the  union  of  Sir  William  of  Steeton  to  the  beauti- 
ful   Isabel    Thwaites,    of  romantic  marriage  fame,  orphan   and  heiress  of 

*  In  this  vicinity  there  lately  fell  an  immense  oak  of  great  age,  locally  known  by  name 
as  ''The  last  of  the  Vavasours." 
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Denton  and  other  estates.  From  this  match  sprang  all  the  great  scholars 
and  warriors  who  have  made  the  name  of  Fairfax  renowned  in  the  history 
of  our  land. 


RUSTIC    COTTAGE,     ASKWITH. 

A  very  curious  lease,  t}pical  of  many  years  before  and  after  that  time, 
was  granted  in  1670  by  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  general,  to 
Charles  Clapham,  yeoman  :  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  life  at  Denton, 
and  throughout  the  dale.  The  lands,  etc.,  "  to  farm  letten  "  were  the  warren 
and  others,  from  "  the  feast  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
the  Virgin  Mary  " — (note  the  period,  Puritan  days) — "  next  insueing, 
for  dureing  the  tearme  of  twenty  and  one  yeares,"  the  rent  of  "  tweelve 
pounds  of  goode  and  lawfnll  money,"  to  be  paid  at  ''the  two  usuall  feastes, 
or  tymes  in  the  yeare,  the  Feaste  of  St.  Michaell,  the  Archangell,  and  the 
Annunciation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  at  the  Feaste  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  two  good  fat  henns,  and  at  the  feaste  of  Pente- 
cost, two  good  fatt  capons  yearlyd  every  yeare  dureinge  the  said  tearme." 
Clapham  also  covenants  to  provide  workmen,  "  to  perform  two  dayes 
mowing,  two  dayes  hedging,  and  two  dayes  shearing,  without  demanding 
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anything  therefor,  except  nieate  and  drinke  only,  or  fower  pence  a  daye  in 
lieu  thereof."  Also  yearly,  to  "  bringe  or  canse  to  be  brought  to  Denton 
Hall,  fower  horse-loades  of  coales,  usually  called  pitt  coales,"  and  also  "  doe 
yearly  two  journeys  mann  and  horse  to  such  place,  for,  or  with  carriage  or 
carriages,"  as  Lord  Fairfax  shall  appoint,  "  soe  as  they  bee  not  compelled  to 
travell  further  then  thirty  myles  from  Denton,  and  if  they  be  compelled  to 
lye  forth  one  night,  then  they  shall  have  allowed  them  fower  pence  only  for 
theire  charges,"  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  retrospective  glance  of  life  in 
Wharfedale. 

At  Denton  dwelt  Lord  Fairfax,  father  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  and  grand- 
father of  young  Tom,  the  Parliamentary  general.  The  last  was  christened 
in  the  chapel  attached  to  the  hall  at  Denton,  25th  January,  161 2,  his  two 
grandfathers  Lord  Sheffield 
and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
standing  godfathers.      The 
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\A.  Haselgrave. 


old    lord,  to     some    extent 


disappointed  in  the  fighting 
qualities  of  his  remaining 
sons,  was  wont  to  cry  aloud 
to  his  grandson,  "  Tom, 
Tom,  mind  thou  the  battle  ; 
thy  father  is  a  good  man, 
but  a  mere  coward  at  fight- 
ing. All  the  good  I  expect 
is  from  thee."  How  amply 
were  his  expectations  ful- 
filled when  the  Roundheads, 
led  by  Tom,  smote  the  Royalists  on  Marston  Field  ! 

"On  Marston  Heath 
Met  front  to  front  the  ranks  of  death. 
Flourished  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fixed  was  each  e3-e,  and  flushed  each  brow. 
On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring — 
'  God  save  the  cause  !  '    '  God  save  the  king  !  ' 
Right  English  all,  they  rushed  to  blows. 
With  all  to  win.  or  all  to  lose."' 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  the  old  lord,  expressing  some  fears  about 
his  grandson  and  the  future  of  his  house,  made  use  of  the  following  pro- 
phetic remarks  to  his  son  Charles:  "I  am  thinking  what  will  become  of  my 
family  when  I  am  gone ;  I  have  added  a  title  to  the  heir-male  of  my  house, 
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and  shall  leave  a  competent  estate  to  support  it,  Ferdinando  will  keep  it, 
and  leave  it  to  his  son,  but  such  is  Tom's  pride,  led  much  by  his  wife  (a 
daughter  of  the  Vere),  that  he,  not  contented  to  live  in  our  rank,  will  destroy 
the  house."  By  the  marriage  of  Mary  Fairfax  to  the  profligate  Bucking- 
ham, the  prophecy  uttered  by  the  old  lord  of  Denton  was  fast  approaching 
fulfilment. 

Prince  Rupert  in  his  march  to  York,  by  the  way  of  Skipton,  for  one 
night  lodged  at  Denton  Hall,  and  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
that  in  accordance  with  his  usual  practice  the  house  of  an  enemy  would 
have  been  roughly  handled.     But,  hanging  in  the  gallery,  was  a  portrait  of 
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\Gilhert  Foster, 


young  William  Fairfax,  the  gallant  cavalier  who  shed  his  blood  so  freely  at 
Frankenthal  for  Rupert's  mother.  The  prince  may  have  reflected,  too,  that 
not  only  his  mother,  but  his  eldest  brother,  the  prince  elector,  disapproved 
of  his  conduct,  and,  that,  while  two  of  Lord  Fairfax's  brothers  died  fighting 
for  his  mother,  the  queen  of  hearts,  he  had  drawn  his  sword  in  a  bad  cause, 
without  that  mother's  approval.  Rupert  of  the  Rhine  was  a  soldier  possessed 
of  a  brave  heart,  and  as  generous  and  humane  as  he  was  fiery  and  impetuous; 
he  could  not  for  very  shame  burn  the  house  of  the  Fairfax,  and  he  gave 
orders  that  it  should  not  be  injured.     The  next  day  he  halted  at  Otley,  and 
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marched  thence  east,  with  about  nine  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand 
foot.  At  Denton  lately  resided  a  family  named  Taylor,  descendants  of  a  man 
of  that  name  who  was  coachman  to  the  first  Lord  Fairfax. 

Denton  Hall  is  a  somewhat  palatial  structure  of  quasi-classic  character, 
and  occupies  a  very  commanding  position;  the  interior  possesses  features  of 
exceptional  interest,  finely  proportioned  rooms  and  ceilings  designed  by 
Adams. 

The  pretty  church  of  Denton  stands  on  the  north-west  of  the  richly- 
timbered  park,  hidden  on  the  south  and  east  by  sheltering  woodland  ;  to  the 
north  are  the  heather-clad  moors.  The  interior  arrangement  and  tone  of 
this   church    all  seem  to  blend  into  one  beautiful  harmony  ;    the  chancel 
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window  is  a  fine  specimen  of  decorative-glass  art.    The  churchyard  contains  a 
broken  tombstone  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  a  lady  of- the  house  of  Fairfax. 

Leaving  Denton — 

"Thou  rural  village,  little  known, 
Thou  once  hadst  warriors  who  could  shake  a  throne" — 

we  pass  onwards  to  the   decaying  village  of  Middleton,  hoary  with  rustic 
thatch  and  ancient  homestead. 
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"  Their  humble  porch,  with  honeyed  flowers, 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers. 
From  the  small  garden's  tln-my  mound, 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound." 

From  appearances  this  village  has  been  of  much  more  importance  than 
now ;  to  the  artist  and  antiquary  it  is  still  deserving  of  notice,  for  its  pictur- 
esque cottages  and  surroundings,  and  the  associations  connecting  it  with  the 
ancestral  hall  and  family  of  the  Middletons.  Long  as  this  ancient  and  well- 
esteemed  family  have  held  their  domain,  they  were  preceded  by  a  knight, 
Sir  Patrick  de  Westwyk,  as  powerful  and  prominent  in  his  day  of  glory  as 
the  best  of  his  successors. 

Chatting  with  an  old  lady  of  some  eighty  summers,  about  her  reminis- 
cences of  Ilkley  and  district,  she  said  :  "  Ah  remember  Ilkley  when  it  wur 
only  a  varry  little  owd-fashioned  place,  and  when  Brearley  began  to  build, 
we  all  thowt  he  was  wrang  in  his  heade.  An'  ah  remember  owd  Job  Senior, 
poor  owd  Job,  he  said  he  wer  t'only  man  'at  could  sing  wi'  fower  voices." 
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At  the  period  of  this  good  lady's  reminiscences,  Charles  Sunnicliffe 
was  master  of  the  free  Grammar  School,  and  Francis  Dobson,  then  the 
common  carrier,  journeyed  to  Leeds  and  Otley  once  a  week,  every  Friday; 
in  their  days  Ilkley  was  indeed  '  old-fashioned.' 

Another  recluse  was  Immanuel  Sheldon,  who  attended  the  feasts  and 
fairs  repeating  long  words,  which  he  called  '  scripteral.'     He  prided  himself 
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on  being  the  only  person  who  could  pronounce  them.  The  following  is  a 
sample  :  **  For-dora-watra-nana-shelladona-dievisia-ana."  Many  were  the 
jokes  played  on  Immanuel  by  the  lads  and  lasses  at  the  village  feasts.  It 
was  this  old  lady  who  asked  the  writer  if  he  had  "  ivver  heerd  ov^  t'owd 
Taverah  ;  ah  nivver  knew  im  mesen,  but  ah  knaw  it's  all  trew  abaat  t'owd 
Taverah."  Speaking  about  one  of  the  Middletons  being  very  kind,  the  old 
lady  answered  :  "  Ah  nivver  knew  owt  but  good  'uns,  an'  me  an'  mi  fore- 
elders  have  lived  under  'em 
for  hundreds  o'  years." 

From  IVIiddleton  the  land 
gradually  rises  to  the  moors, 
and  it  is  a  fine,  invigorating 
walk  from  here  to  Timble. 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  on 
these  heather-clad  moors  and 
scan  the  vale  below  !  Above 
the  river  are  the  magnificent 
woods  of  Middleton  ;  little 
Bow  Beck  ripples  and  sparkles 
from  the  high  moorland 
through  woodland  glade  and 
flower-gemmed  banks  to 
Fairy  Dell. 

"  Down  to  the  vale  this  water  steers  ; 
How  merrily  it  goes  ! 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years, 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows." 

Below  us  Ilkley  is  bathed  in  a  golden  gleam  of  light,  with  the  fine 
sweep  of  moorland,  where  huge  rocks  rear  their  beetling  brows.  Here  are 
pleasant  nooks  and  woodland  patches,  sunny  slopes  and  dells,  where  lights 
d  shadows  play,  where  mosses,  brackens,  ferns,  and  the  heather-bell 
Across  the  old  stile  and  through  the  labyrinth  of  woods  to  Ilkley 
was  of  old  a  charming  walk  ;  but  the  builder  has  been  busy  here,  and  what 
was  formerly  sylvan  is  now  terraces  of  stones  and  mortar.  IVIore  to  the  west 
is  the  hall  of  the  Middletons,  which  has  stood  sentinel  over  the  vale  for 
centuries.  On  our  way  we  pass  a  rude  milestone  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — *'  To  Rippon,  15  M." 

The  private  grounds  of  the  hall  contain  relics  of  the  Celtic,  Roman, 
and  Saxon  periods.     A  Catholic  chapel  adjoins,  where  the  members  of  the 
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family  worship.  After  viewing  the  lodo^e  we  pass  through  a  real  'hypsethral 
fane'  place  of  worship ;  on  either  side  are  the  'twelve  stations  of  the  cross,' 
carved  by  a  young  llkley  artist.  At  the  top  of 
this  enclosure  is  a  rough  representation  of 
Mount  Cah'ar)',  parth'  co\'ered  with  moss  and 
ivy ;  inside  is  a  triptych,  finely  carved,  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion.  Unfortunately  the 
figure  of  Saint  Peter  has  been  stolen  by  some 
over-covetous  visitor.  On  the  altar  is  the 
head  of  a  Runic  cross,  also  part  of  a  Saxon 
tombstone. 

Middleton  Hall  is  the  ancestral  home  of 

one  of  the  best  and  oldest  families  of  the  dale, 

the    De    Middletons.     Early   in   the    ^Middle 

Ages    Patrick   de    Westwyk    and    Peter    de 

Middleton 
held  the 
place  for  the 
fourth  part 
of  a  knight's 
fee   of    the 

heirs  of  Percy.  The  IMyddleton  Ouere 
and  St.  Nicholas'  Quere  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church  of  llkley  '  are  their  long- 
occupied  burial  places.'  Patrick  de 
Westwyk  held  these  manors  before  the 
Middletons  ;  he  was  of  the  reign  of  King 
John.  Piers  Mydd3'lton,  of  whom  there 
is  a  monument  in  llkley  Church,  was  a 
celebrity  in  his  day;  he  was  high  sheriff  in 
1334-5,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 


Robert  Plumpton. 

There  was  a  hiding  chamber  at  this 
Hall,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating mass  in  secret.  For  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
celebration  of  mass  was  strictlv  forbidden,  and  the  discoverv  of  an  offender 
in  some  cases  meant  death:  hence  the  necessity  for  strict  privacy.  Therefore 
the  priest  was  wont  to  celebrate  mass  'in  a  chamber,'  opening  from  this  was 
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a  hiding-place  for  retreat  in  times  of  danger,  and  in  which  were  kept  the 
vestments,  missal,  crncifix,  and  sacred  vessels. 

Leaving  the  home  of  the  ]\Iiddletons  we  pass  into  the  park  and  gaze 
on  the  dale  and  moorland  landscape.  Near  by  stands  an  aged  oak ;  on  the 
slope  of  the  opposite  hill  are  the  stately  homes  of  wealthy  merchants  from 
the  cities  of  the  West  Riding.  In  homely  contrast,  and  veritably  a  relic  of 
the  transition  days,  stands  ont  the  old  '  White  Wells,'  whilst  rngged 
headlands  and  dark  ravines  spread  east  and  west,  flanking  a  pictnre  of 
great  beanty ;  hngc  hydros,  hotels,  and  convalescent  homes  show  in  bold 
relief  like  mediaeval  castles.  Across  the  dome  of  heaven  fleecy  clonds  are 
speeding,  and  the  bright  snn  smiles  down  on  this  fair  domain. 
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I,OOKING  TOWARDS   ILKI^EV  AND    RUMBI^ES   MOOR    FROM    THli  WHARFE. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 


HE  Llecan  of  the  British,  and  the  Olicana  of  the  Romans,  abounds  with 
historic  and  prehistoric  remains — altars,  and  the  shafts  of  crosses  in 
the  churchyard  of  kindred  character  to  those  at  Middleton  and  Otle}-. 
Remains  of  other  crosses  have  been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  all  of 
which  are  pregnant  with  historic  interest.  Here,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
church,  there  are  traces  of  Celt,  Roman,  Saxon,  and,  peradventure,  Dane  and 
Norman.  Yet  they  fade  into  insignificance  so  far  as  age,  when  compared 
with  the  '  cup  and  ring  markings  '  which  aboimd  on  the  rocks  in  this  district. 
As  we  meditate  on  this  subject,  the  questions  arise:  Whence  their  origin 
and  purpose  ?  Who  were  the  people  who  carved  them  ?  Surely  they  were 
Pantheists — the  God  of  Nature  appealed  irresistibly  to  their  imagination, 
uncultured  as  they  were.  Thus  we  mused  on  the  subject  of  the  '  graven 
rocks,'  one  evening  of  a  glorious  summer  day.  At  noon  a  thunderstorm 
had  burst  over  the  moorland  town,  clearing  off  in  the  evening,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  sunset,  sublimity  embodied,  every  particle  of  moisture 
shining  like  gems  through  the  eflfulgency  of  the  sunset  rays  ;  distance 
beyond  distance  melting  into  beauteous  mystery  until  the  whole  moor- 
land, woods,  valley,  and  river  were  illuminated  with  the  exquisite  tender 
tone  of  golden  radiance,  moving  the  soul  into  adoration  of  the  great  Creator. 
As  the  scene  appealed  to  our  imagination,  even  so  it  would  to  the  races  of 
men  who  carved  the  rocks  and  worshipped  the  sun,  to  them  the  visible 
sign  of  light,  and  life  and  love,  in  the  dark  and  almost  impenetrable  ages 
of  the  past. 

Olicana  was  the  midway  station  between  Manctmhim  (Manchester)  and 
Eburacuni.  Memorials  of  the  Latins  have  been  found  here  in  the  shape  of 
coins,  sculptured  stones,  fragments  of  glass  and  earthenware,  also  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Verbeia,  the  goddess  of  the  Wharfe,  by  the  prefect  Clodius 
Fronto,  the  commander  of  the  second  cohort  of  the  Eingones.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  the  yard  of  th^  '  Rose  and  Crown,'  now  in  the  Ilkley  museum,  a 
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grave-stone  or  like  memorial  of  some  Roman  warrior  was    found,    when 
digging  three  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  Roman  name,  Olicana^  shows  a  near  approach  to  Celtic  nomen- 
clature, and  in  the  dedication  of  the  Roman  altar  to  Verbeia,  lies  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  word 
Wharfe  that  the  Roman  tongue  could 
frame.  Thus  this  devotional  relic, 
suggesting  the  name  of  the  river,  car- 
ried forward  from  the  tongue  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  vale,  has  re- 
mained almost  unchanged  for  at  least 
two  thousand  years.  The  name  of  the 
town  occurs  in  two  forms,  ''Alicana'  as 
well  as  ^Olicana^  the  prefix  ^  ^ilic^^  or 
*yi//(^,' occurring  in  several  other  places, 
either  once  of  Roman  occujDation,  or 
of  equal  antiquity.  The  Latin  word 
^Alica^  indicated  a  kind  of  corn-like 
wheat. 

Al-i-can  or  Llccan,  the  place  of 
rocks— or  the  stronghold  at  the  rocks, 
was  a  fortress  well  selected,  and  stub- 
bornly defended  by  the  British  on  the 
second  Roman  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Briton  under  Agricola,  a.d.  78-80. 
In  Ptolemy  (the  first  topographer  of  this  island),  about  A.D.  140-160,  the 
name  is  Olicanun—  OH  indicates  something  small  and  little  known,  rather 
than  large  and  important,  and  Canon,  rule  or  government.  By  the  Saxons 
the  f)lace  was  known  as  Ylecanlcy. 

Illiclcia — in  Domesday  Book. 

Hilleclaia—Q.2\\^^  by  William  de  Percy  in  the  first  charter  after  Domes- 
day Book. 

Illelaya — few  )ears  later. 

Illeclat — few  years  later. 

Illeclay — 1220. 

Yellerlaia — by  one  scribe. 

Ilkeley — in  Bolton  compotus,  1290. 

Yelkelcy—\\\  Kirkby's  inquest,  1285. 

Hekeley — in  Speed's  Chronicles. 
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And  at  this  day  one  often  hears  the  name  pronounced  Eekler.  That  Al-i- 
can  or  Olecauon  was  a  seat  of  the  Cymric,  and  must  have  had  some  desig- 
nation, long,  long  before  the  Romans  made  their  half-way  station  between 
Ribchester  and  Elwraciun^  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  whatever.  All 
the  barrows  and  stone  circles,  and  the  curious  carving  of  the  moor  stones  in 
what  was  then  a  wooded  chase,  and  not  merely  ling-clothed  moor-rig, 
cannot  be  assigned  to  the  hand  of  Nature,  to  the  dashing  against  them  of  the 
wings  of  the  storm-wind,  and  the  blind  fingers  of  the  beating  rain. 

We  have  enough  indication  in  the  word  form  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  earliest  Roman  occupation  of  this  place  was  of  an  inhabited 
district,  and  not  by  any  means  a  barren  wilderness.  The  rock  markings, 
rude  circles,  and  barrows  distributed  over  the  moor,  bear  out  this  idea. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  an  outbreak  of  the  Brigantes 
occurred  at  Ilkley,  and  the  place  seems  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed.  Castle 
Hill  marks  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp,  measuring  about  one  hundred  and 
sixt}'  yards  by  one  hundred.  Four  roads  led  to  and  from  this  camp  {see  map 
of  Rotiian  roads).  It  was  then  the  station  of  the  second  cohort  of  the 
Lingones,  and  under  the 
command  of  a  Prefect  (or 
Colonel),  the  Roman  co- 
hort being  of  the  strength 
of  a  British  battalion.  The 
Colonel,  Clodius  Fronto, 
rebuilt  the  town  in  200-10, 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  who  died  at  York 
in  21  r.  Its  occupation  by 
such  a  body  of  soldiery 
adds  the  glamour  of  historic 
prestige  to  Wharfedale. 
The  Romans  would  not 
have  kept  a  battalion  here, 
unless  its  strength  had  been 
necessary.  In  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Lingones  we 
have  an  interesting  circum- 
stance. As  inhabitants  of 
the  chamj^agne  district  of 
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France,  tliey  themselves  were  Celts,  and  would  doubtless  return  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  British  tribesmen.  The  name  of  the  later  commander,  Cargulus, 
carries  Celtic  origin  in  its  orthography. 

The  Roman  Dedication  is  but  a  step  beyond  this.  The  instinct  of  in- 
vocation which  raised  the  altar  of  the  second  cohort  of  the  Lingones  has 
been  transferred  to  Christ  by  both  soldiery  and  tribesmen,  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  x\ngles,  who  accepted  it  from  them.  By  the  Goddess  of  the 
Wharfe,  the  corner  stone  of  the  church  of  All  Hallows  was  veritably  laid, 
and  the  evidence  of  that  altar-stone  still  supports  it. 


IV 


II^KIvEY  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 
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In  the  settlement  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  llkley  fell  to  the  Percys, 
who  held  it  by  members  of  their  own  family  and  not  by  tenants.  Robert 
Percy,  the  dapifer  who  married  Roheis,  Countess  of  Lincoln,  held  it,  giving 
two  bovates  of  land  in  '  Hillcclaia '  to  vSallay  about  1160-70.  In  these 
bovates  and  other  donations  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  ample  field  cultiva- 
tion, the  heritage  from  the  Roman  garrison  who  had  necessarily  made  llkley 
a  centre  of  commerce.  The  town  was  the  metropolis  of  a  wide  area  ;  its  lords 
had  a  park  and  mansion  there,  one  of  whom,  in  12 13,  to  i)rofitably  regulate  the 
traffic,  procured  a  charter  for  a  market  and  fair  at  '  Klkle,'  the  market  on 
the  Wednesday,  weekly,  and  the  fair  yearly  of  eight  da>s,  the  vigil  day  and 
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morrow  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  i8th  October,  and  the  five  days  follow- 
ing. This,  of  course,  means  that  Ilkley  was  the  resort  of  the  inhabitants  from 
far  and  near ;  of  such  a  fair,  one  trace  survives  in  the  Pateley  '  Rant' ;  another 
such  fair  was  established  at  Embsay,  afterwards  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
arrangements  of  the  lords  of  Skipton  and  the  canons  of  Bolton. 

Some  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ilkley  can  yet  be 
ascertained.  When  Roheis  de  Percy  'gave  two  bovates'  (about  1200)  'in 
Ylleday^  with  two  tofts  and  crofts,'  to  the  monks  oi  S allay ^  they  were  those 
nearest  to  the  land  which  the  monks  have  of  the  gift  of  my  father  towards 
the  south,  in  the  same  town.  The  'bovates'  were  cultivated  or  grazing  land, 
the  tofts  and  crofts  their  homesteads.  These  holdings  have  therefore  been 
about   the  foot  of  Parish  Gill,  creeping  up  the  hillside  where  the  oldest 
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Ilkley  lay,  until  the  human  hive  came  bringing  a  new  town,  and  making 
the  old  place  a  mere  memory.  From  them,  too,  a  further  glimpse  arises,  in 
which  we  see  the  Roman  sentries  pacing  the  south  front  of  their  station, 
where  the  road  ran  on  what  is  now  Town  Street,  the  rude  dwellings  of  the 
native  cultivators,  who  supplied  the  garrison  with  corn  and  provisions,  being 
pushed  back  at  least  a  good  bowshot  from  the  walls,  so  their  houses  had 
no  command  over  the  station.  Thus,  step  by  step,  this  old  Ilkley  may  be 
restored. 
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The  old  hall  and  the  church  stand  within  the  precincts  of  the  Roman 
stronghold,  and  may  have  been  erected  from  the  materials  taken  from  its 
walls.  In  the  hall,  which  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  this  is  particu- 
larly noticeable.  The  churchyard  contains  the  remains  of  three  Saxon 
crosses.  The  centre  one  is  eight  feet  high  ;  the  smaller  ones  are  much 
defaced,  having  been  used  as  gate-posts  for  a  number  of  years.  All  are 
richly  carved  with  symbolical  scroll  work  and  figures  typical  of  the  early 
Saxon  church.  The  church  of  All  Saints  contains  in  its  south  doorway  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  semi-Norman  style.  The  churchwarden's  pew  at  the 
tower  end  is  a  relic  of  bygone  days,  being  composed  of  old  oak,  panelled 
throughout,  the  upper  frieze  being  in  oblong  panels,  richly  carved  in  the 
conventional  style,  dated  1633,  and  in  good  preservation.  The  chancel  con- 
tains an  old  piscina,  found  during  the  alterations,  and  several  nuiral  brasses 
in  memory  of  the  Heber  family,  from  which  the  good  Reginald,  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  author  of  the  well-known  hymn,  was  descended  : — 

"  From  Greeiilaud's  icy  nioimtaius, 
From  India's  coral  strand." 

To  find  a  Reginald  Heber  settled  here  two  centuries  before  the  bishop 
gave  to  the  world  his  thoughts  and  devotions,  is  a  pleasure  that  the  thought- 
ful mind  will  dwell  upon.  The  greatest  charm  to  the  student  and  the  patriot 
is  the  memory  of  his  long  dead  ancestors — how  much  is  that  charm  enhanced, 
when  we  of  to-day  can  point  to  a  forefather,  who,  in  the  past,  made  a  name 
for  those  who  followed  ? 

The  south  aisle  was  once  the  chapel  of  the    Myddeltons,  where   the 

members  of  that  ancient  race,  after  a  life  of  strife  and  worship,  were  laid  to 

rest.    In  a  recess  of  the  wall  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  Sir  Adam  de  Alydel- 

ton,  like  a  sentinel  guarding  the  tombs  of  his  family.     He  is  in  complete 

armour,  and  wears  a  hood  and  camisole  of  chain-mail,  his  head  resting  on  a 

cushion  supported  by  angels,  and  his  feet  on  a  lion  couchant. 

"  In  his  link-mailed  armour  bright, 
Middelton,  the  warrior  knight, 
vSome  five  hundred  jears  ago, 
Glittering  rode  to  meet  the  foe." 

A  line  of  this  ancient  family  afterwards  became  famous  at  Stockeld,  near 
Wetherby.  Many  of  them  are  buried  in  Spofiforth  Church.  The  arms  of 
the  INIiddletons  were  Arg:  a  field  on  a  canton,  sable. 

The  sculptured  crosses,  now  happily  preserved  in  the  churchyard,  are 
object  lessons  of  the  highest  importance,  although  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
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their  origin  and  intention.     The  poet  has  said  of  them,  and  perhaps  with 
truth  :— 

"Sileut  aud  lonely  the}-  stand,  and  mock  at  passing  time. 
Silent  and  lonely  ?     No  !  of  speech  and  eloquence  sublime, 
Emblems  of  power,  thought,  and  care,  that  made  the  world  to  come 
Worthy  of  every  generous  deed  to  point  to  the  long  home." 

As  sentiment,  we  prefer  the  poet's  view,  but  the  dispassionate  historian 
finds  it  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  that  they  were  simply  and  primarily 
erected  to  mark  places  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  barter. 

Before  leaving  the  churchyard,  let  us 
examine  the  gates,  which  are  said  to  have  _J^i      '~ 

been    fashioned  by  a  smith,  who,  in  his 
youth,  was  famous  for  the  shaping  of  iron. 
More  than  fifty  years  have  passed,  and  the 
blacksmith  boy  has   become   one   of   the 
greatest   preachers    and    lecturers 
the  New  World  can  boast  of,  his 
name  resounding  across  two  con- 
tinents.   In  his  memories  of  Wash- 
burndale.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer  has 
told  how  his  father,  as  an  orphan, 
was  sent  to  labour  in  the  West-house 
factory  ;  he  afterwards  became 
a  worker  in  iron,  and  his  son 
says  that  he    was    as    good   a 
smith  as  ever  stood  at  an  anvil. 
At  Blubberhouse  he  remained 
many     years,     married,     and 
brought   up   a   family,  one  of 
whom,  Robert  Collyer,  came  to 
Ilkley  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to 
work  as  blacksmith  with  John 
Birch,  better  known  in  Ilklev 
at  that   day  as  '  Owd  Jackie,' 
the  same  person  with   whom 
his  father   had   been   appren- 
ticed.    At  Ilkley,  Collyer  found  a  lifelong  friend  in  honest  John  Dobson, 
whom  he  loved  above  all  others.     The  pair  spent  many  happy  hours  poring 
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over  the  best  English  literature,  John  saying:  "Now,  Bob,  thee  tak'  a  turn," 
then  Bob  would  say  :  "Jack,  it's  thy  turn." 

Dobson  says  Owd  Jackie  was  very  proud  of  his  apprentice  as  a  worker, 
but  had  no  interest  in  his  love  of  books.  Once  when  fixing  a  stove  in  the 
church,  Owd  Jackie  spied  the  parson  coming:  "  Noo  then.  Bob,"  says  he, 
"  let's  be  lifting  an'  greaning  as  hard  as  iver  we  can  as  'e  cums  in,  then  mebbe 
we  ma  happen  get  summat  'aat  o'  'im  to  sitp." 

The  old  veteran,  Jackson  by  name,  who  keeps  the  donkeys  and  dwells 
at  the  antique  thatched  house,  was,  as  a  boy,  a  playfellow  of  Robert  Collyer, 
of  which  he  is  very  proud,  and  he  quaintly  told  the  writer,  "  A've  laked 
mony  a  tame  wi'  Bob  on  yon'  causa  (causeway),  but  noo,  de  ya  'naw,  he 
didant  taw  fair ;  you  knaw  he  used  alius  ta  come  e  sike  a  great  big  fullock." 

It  was  in  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Ilkley  that  the  young  blacksmith  was 
converted.  He  was  taken  on  '  probation,'  and  put  into  '  Owd  Jim  Delves" 
class.  One  class  night  '  Owd  Jim '  was  absent,  and  up  spoke  Tom  Smith 
from  across  the  room,  '  Naa,  lad,'  addressing  Collyer,  '  thaa  niun  lead  t'  class 
t'  neet ;  thaa  can  do  it  if  ta  tries,'  so  he  stood  up  and  led.  Soon  after,  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  x\ddingham,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Ilkley 
circuit.  After  that  sermon  CoUyer's  friends  were  very  anxious  to  hear  him 
at  Ilkley.  All  the  boys  and  girls  and  many  older  people  were  there,  and  the 
young  blacksmith  thought  he  had  made  a  great  impression.  As  he  was 
going  to  his  'sniiddy'  the  next  morning,  the  cobbler  called  out  to  him,  'I 
say,  lad,  com'  here ;  I  a'  summat  ta  say  ta  tha;  I  'card  tha  praich  yesterneet.' 
'Did  you?'  said  the  blacksmith,  rather  proudly.  'I  did,  an'  I  think  tha'U 
nivver  mak'  a  praicher  as  long  as  tha  lives,  Bob.'  Young  Collyer  was 
somewhat  stunned  by  this.  The  cobbler,  seeing  this,  and  being  naturally 
kind-hearted,  added  :  '  Nah,  doan't  mistak'  me.  Bob,  tha  knaws  tha  wants  ta 
reason  ta  niich.  Tha  may  mak'  a  lecterer,  but  tha  can  nivver  mak'  a 
praicher.' 

Over  sixty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  drew  up  his  horse  near  a  smithy,  in 
a  Yorkshire  village.  On  entering,  he  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a 
boy,  who  seemed  absorbed  in  blowing  the  bellows.  Closer  observation 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  book — its  pages  kept  open  by  two  bits  of  iron — 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  lad's  head.  Kach  Lime  he  brought  down  the 
bellows,  or  released  it,  he  seemed  to  catch  a  sentence  from  the  book.  A 
generation  passed, — the  little  village  had  grown  to  be  an  imposing  town. 
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Low  thatched  houses  had  made  way  for  fine  mansions,  and  the  smithy,  in 

which  the  above  in- 
cident occurred,  was 
drawing  near  to  its 
day  of  disappear- 
ance. But  before  that 
day  arrived,  another 
gentleman  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  in- 
spected with  some 
interest  an  anvil 
standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  shop. 
"  How  long  has  that 
anvil  been  here?"  he 
asked  of  the  black- 
vSmith.  "Why,"  said 
the  workman,  "it 
must  have  been  here 
thirty  or  forty  years." 
"Well,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "1  will 
give  you  twice  as 
much  for  that  anvil 
as  will  buy  you  a  new  one."  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  puzzled  smith;  "but  I 
would  know  why  you  want  the  anvil."  "I  will  tell  you.  There  was  formerly 
an  apprentice  in  this  shop  who  used  to  work  on  it.  That  boy  has  now  become 
a  oreat  man.  Thousands  love  and  honour  him  as  a  friend  and  teacher,  and 
I  wish  to  carry  back  this  anvil  as  a  memorial  of  the  humble  beginning  of 
his  life."     The  bargain  was  completed,  and  the  anvil  removed  to  Chicago. 

Rombalds,  Rumbles,  Runiles,  Ronielies,  Rumeley,  Romelli,  etc., — 
which  is  it  ?  A  vexed  qiiestion  that  antiquaries  raise,  but  do  not  clear  up 
satisfactorily.  The  simple  and  unsophisticated  native,  of  childlike  faith,  will 
tell  you,  in  all  sincerity,  Rombald  was  a  giant  who  dwelt  on  this  extensive 
tract  of  moorland  stretching  between  Airedale  and  Wharfedale,  to  substan- 
tiate which  statement  he  will  take  you  up  to  that  fine  block  of  millstone  grit, 
the  "Cow,"  and  triumphantly  point  out  the  giant's  footmark  in  the  face  ol 
the  rock— not  on  the   summit, — for  did  he  not  miss  his   foothold   whilst 
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stepping  across  the  valley  from  Great  Almes  Cliff?  Ocular  demonstration 
of  the  fact  not  to  be  tradnced  :  that  is  the  vulgar  version.  Next,  the  poet, 
Maude,  in  his  little  hook,  "Verbeia,  or  Wliarfedale,"  a  poem,  imagines  a 
Roman  Consul  at  Olicana,  named  Romelius,  is  responsible.  But  this  is  not 
ancient  enough  for  one  of  our  Yorkshire  antiquaries,  who  thinks  the  moor 
was  christened  previous  to  the  founding  of  Rome  b}'  Romulus.      Others 
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attribute  the  name  to  William  de  Romelli,  the  first  Norman  Lord  of  Skipton, 
who  wrought  strange  deeds  and  left  lasting  footprints  of  his  presence;  which 
is  dating  it  forward  considerabl}-  from  Roman  times.  But  this  has  not 
brought  us  much  nearer  a  solution  of  the  name  of  the  moor,  which  is  of 
great  interest.  For  instance,  the  natives  do  not  pronounce  it  *'  Rumbles," 
they  give  clear  articulation  to  the  worth  of  their  final  letters  '  aid.'  The 
general  pronunciation  is  "Rumwald,"  with  the  Sv'  very  soft.  Such  a  name 
as  Rumwald  is  a  known  Saxon  name,  and  may  have  been  applied  directly 
after  such  a  man.     Persons  bearing  the  name  of  Rumbald  are  not  unknown 
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in  the  south  of  England,  and  there  are  families  named  Rnmbold  residing  in 
Leeds.  Again,  the  '  wald'  or  '  wold,'  denoting  a  wild,  hilly  country,  is  not 
unknown  to  us,  and  why  should  it  not  have  been  applied  here  ?  Romauld 
is  Norse,  from  Rajinir^  who,  tradition  says,  was  a  giant  of  great  strength, 
dwelling  on  the  moor,  and,  according  to  legend,  fell  fighting  against  the 
Britons  in  the  final  conquest  of  Elmet,  and  lies  buried  under  a  cairn  on 
Hawksworth  Moor. 

There  is  a  reason  probably  stronger  in  support  of  the  Romwald  than 
any  yet  considered  Bayldon  was  the  most  conspicuous  place  near.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  Baildon — it  was  the  'Bale-fire'  hill, 
and  a  point  used  for  religious  ceremony.  We  have  a  description  of  a  Teu- 
tonic cremation  in  Beowiilf's  poem — which  goes  back  twelve  centuries. 

"  Upou  the  earth  a  lofty  pile,  with  helm  aud  corselet  bright, 
And  war  shield  huug,  as  he  besought,  and  in  the  midst  the}'  laid 
Their  noble  prince,  their  lord  beloved  :  and  then  the  warriors  made 
A  mighty  bale-fire  in  the  mound.     The  smoke  of  wood  uprushed 
Black  o'er  the  blaze  and  roaring  flame,  and  ever}'  wind  was  hushed, 
Was  weeping  all  around  ;  till  fire  consumed  with  burning  breath 
The  body;  sorrowful  and  sad  they  mourned  their  liege  lord's  death. 

One  step  further  in  this  direction — St.  Romwald  was  the  most  active 
religious  reformer  and  enthusiast  of  the  tenth  century.  Did  his  name  and 
fame  ever  interfere  with  the  expiring  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  Norsemen 
then  permanently  settled  hereabouts?  and  was  the  name  of  Romwald  given 
to  this  great  region  of  barrows  and  cremations  ?  Those  curious  to  know 
more  about  Romwald  will  find  an  account  of  him  in  Baring  Gould's  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

There  are  vexed  questions  on  other  topics  connected  with  this  now 
desolate  tract  of  moorland — far  more  lonelv  now  than  it  was  ao;es  aofo,  as 
evidenced  by  the  traces  of  early  occupation  still  to  be  seen.  For  antiquaries 
have  wrangled  over  the  rocks  bearing  curious  devices  shaped  by  human 
hands  cropping  up  out  of  the  heather  here  and  there ;  and  fierce  and  wordy 
warfare  has  been  waged  in  the  weekly  repositories  of  antiquarian  lore  over 
these  lonely,  silent  witnesses.  Little  dreamt  our  ancestors,  when  sculpturing 
these  peculiar  cup  and  ring  devices,  that  their  rude  notions  of  Art  would, 
in  future  centuries,  attract  the  critics  of  a  refined  age.  The  subject  is 
deeply  interesting  and  worthy  of  the  most  exhaustive  research  and  patient 
investigation. 

We  look  on  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
Egyptologists,  at  the   wonderful   discoveries   which   have   rewarded   their 
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efforts,  and  the  floods  of  light  the}'  have  shed  upon  sacred  history-.  How 
much  more,  then,  shall  we  appreciate  labours  which  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  our  own  country- 
men in  the  remote 
ages?  If  the  mate- 
rial be  scant,  the 
world  is  inquisitive, 
and  what  appears  to 
be  altogether  mys- 
terious now  is  not 
past  deciphering. 
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The  following 
is  a  wonderful  in- 
stance of  what  has 
been  done  with  very 

scant  material.  On  either  side  the  entrance  of  the  Arsenal  at  Venice  stand 
the  statues  of  two  famous  lions  brought  (that  is,  stolen)  from  Athens  in  1687, 
by  Doge  Francesco  Morosini.  One  is  represented  in  a  couchant  attitude, 
the  other  in  a  sitting  posture.  Around  the  shoulders  of  the  latter,  in  serpen- 
tine folds,  some  strange  characters  are  inscribed.  These  strange  characters 
were  after  a  time  recognised  as  Norwegian  runes;  still,  with  everv  effort,  thev 
could  not  be  deciphered.  They  had  been  much  defaced  and  flattened  at  the 
edges,  in  great  part,  it  would  seem,  by  the  effect  of  musket  balls,  the  inscrip- 
tions having  probably  been  used  as  targets  for  soldiery  firing-practice  in 
Greece.  For  many  years  the  origin  of  Norwegian  runes  in  the  Piraeus  on 
Greek  monuments  was  discussed  without  profit,  until  in  our  own  day  an 
aiitiquaiian,  named  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,  solved  the  mystery.  lie  tried  in 
vain  for  some  time  in  Venice,  and  went  home  in  despair,  when  one  day,  at 
a  village  in  Zealand,  a  large  stone  was  laid  bare,  which  had  on  its  surface 
some  ancient  sculptures,  or  rather  scratches,  representing  ships.  M.  Rafn 
tried  to  decipher  these  scratches,  but  found  them  so  nearly  gone  that  no 
drawings  could  be  made.  He  withdrew  at  sunset  with  his  friends,  one  of 
whom  turned  back  for  a  farewell  look  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
lengthening  shadows  had  brouoht  into  relief  the  slioht  irreo-ularities  left  on 
the  surface,  and  enabled  their  outline  to  be  correctly  traced.  vSo  back  to 
Venice  went  JNI.  Rafn,  and  obtained  two  large  photos,  at  a  favourable  season, 
of  the  double  inscription,  and  found  to  his  delight  that  many  of  the  vanished 
letters  reappeared,  some  quite  clearly.      Iioth  inscriptions  arc  in  serpentine 
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folds,  and  are  interpreted  thus :  that  on  the  left  shoulder  runs  thus — 
"Hakon,  combined  with  Ulf,  with  Asmund,  and  with  Orn,  conquered  this 
port  (the  Piraeus).  These  men  and  Harold  the  Tall  imposed  large  fines,  on 
account  of  the  revolt  of  the  Greek  people.  Dalk  has  been  detained  in  dis- 
tant lands.  Egil  was  waging  war,  together  with  Ragnar,  in  Roumania  and 
Armenia."  The  inscription  on  the  right  shoulder — "Asmund  engraved 
these  Runes,  in  combination  with  Asgeir,  Thorleif,  Thord,  and  Ivar,  by 
desire  of  Harold  the  Tall,  although  the  Greeks,  on  reflection,  opposed  it." 
How  this  testimony  fits  in  with  the  career  of  Harald  Hardrada  is  now  a 
matter  of  history  which  can  go  no  further  here. 

And  now  to  go  back  to  the  cup  and  ring  marks ;  a  great  many  theories 
have  been  advanced,  and  I  have  none  to  add.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
and  full  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Ilkley:  Ancient  and  Modern.  The  Rev. 
William  Greenwell  considers  them  symbolic  representations,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  finds  them  connected  with  barrows,  where  the  dead 
have  been  cremated,  sometimes  covering  the  deposit  of  bones,  placed  beneath 
it.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  markings  on  our  moor  indicate  some  adjacent 
place  of  sepulchre  ?  Barrows  have  been  opened  containing  remains  of  fire, 
bones,  and  ashes :  but  no  marked  stones  were  ever  found  in  connection  with 
them.     Let  us  hope  that  further  light  will  be  shed  upon  these  mysteries. 

The  cup  and  ring  markings  on  Rombalds  Moor  have  a  close  relation  to 
the  stone  incising  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  probably 
evidences  of  a  people  existing,  previous  to  the  incursion  of  the  Celtic  races. 
The  moor  abounds  with  British  remains,  barrows,  and  ancient  roads,  and  in 
this  respect  greatly  resembles  the  position  at  Cawthorne,  near  Pickering, 
where  British  remains  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Roman 
camps  there.  Whether  attracted  by  the  refinements  of  a  superior  civilisation, 
or  cowering  near  for  protection,  does  not  appear  very  clear.  More  likely  the 
Romans  '  pitched  '  on  the  sites  of  the  foe  they  overcame,  to  keej)  them  in  awe. 

We  turn  with  relief  from  conjecture  to  what  is  generally  agreed  upon, 
and  that  is,  the  delightful  natural  advantages  of  the  moor.  How  exhilarating 
the  air !  We  toil  up  from  Ilkley  to  the  highest  point,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  and  are  amply  repaid  when  we  reach  the 
summit,  and  breathe  "an  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air."  A  bright,  clear  day 
and  Ingleborough  and  Whernside  are  visible  west;  northward,  Brimham 
Rocks  and  How  Hill ;  the  great  plain  of  York,  and  York  Minster  itself, 
to  the  east.  Standing  at  almost  any  point  along  the  old  natural  wall  of  the 
Chevin  and  Rombalds  Moor,  there  stretches  a  magnificent  panorama,  from 
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the  cultivated  pasture  to  the  more  romantic  and  sterner  scenerv.  The  billowy 
ridges  of  the  moorland,  and  the  bold  outline  of  mountains;  the  scene  rendered 
more  charming  by  the  diversity  in  contour  of  ghyll  and  valley,  beautiful!}- 
tree-clad,  or  the  wind-swept  and  sterile  heights  of  the  bolder  bluffs ;  whilst 
the  rolling  rise  and  dip  of  the  brown  moors  in  season  becomes  a  mass  of 
mingled  colour — a  delightful  picture  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 

We  may  now  descend  the  gradual  slope,  and,  turning  our  faces  eastward, 
thread  the  narrow  rocky  valley  where  huge  masses  of  millstone  grit  lie  about 
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*  in  most  admired  disorder'  and  in  fantastic  shapes;  then  still  further  des- 
cending, tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  multitude,  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
'Cow'  feast  on  the  prospect  below  :  this,  the  most  popular  resort  of  the  crowd, 
who  display  no  vulgar  taste  in  making  the  huge  rock  the  climax  of  their 
pilgrimage.  Immediately  below  nestles  the  village  of  Wheatley,  officially 
misnamed  Ik-n  Rhydding,  from  tliat  nol)k'  edifice  iniiiietliately  on  the  right. 

Wheatle}'  by  its  name  speaks  of  other  times  and  oilier  manners,  when 
it  was  the  wyte-laoh,  a  seat  of  neutral  territory,  between  the  biirgh-lagh^  and 
the  great  station  at  Ilkley.    The  fine  old  Jacobean  Hall,  near  Ben  Rhydding 
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Station,  remains  as  a  testimony  of  this  state  of  affairs  ;  aided  by  native  in- 
telligence, which  still  cannot  avoid  associating  the  place  with  power.  The 
last  story  is  that  Cromwell  slept  at  Wheatley,  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor.  Well-authenticated  facts  prove  this  to  be  almost  impossible, 
but  that  is  of  little  consequence.  In  the  native  mind,  Wheatley  was  a  place 
where  the  avenging  angel  was  to  be  found,  therefore  Cromwell  must  have 
slept  there  before  he  set  forth  to  answer  the  '  call '  for  vengeance.  Local 
tradition  tells  how  Cromwell  was  staying  at  Wheatley  Old  Hall,  when  Prince 
Rupert  was  at  Denton,  neither  dreaming  of  the  near  approach  of  the  other. 
But  how  the  leader  of  the  Royalists  could  have  tramped  down  the  valley 
with  his  large  army  of  sixteen  thousand  cavaliers,  and  Cromwell  not  known 
of  their  approach,  is  more  than  one  can  imderstand.  The  Wheatley  Hall  of 
the  thirteenth  century  was  that  which  the  lawless  Mauger  le  Vavasour  of 
Denton  burnt,  when  Robert  de  Boulton  held  it. 

From  the  dwellings  clustered  below,  the  eye  slowly  travels  up  the 
opposite  slope,  richly  wooded,  to  the  grand  stretch  of  moorland  on  the  north 
side  of  the  valley,  broken  into  hollows  and  woody  glens,  and,  turning  west- 
ward, follows  the  slope  to  its  highest  point — Beamsley  Beacon. 

The  broad  flat  surface  of  the  Cow  is  covered  with  names  and  texts  of 
Scripture,  chiselled  out  by  zealous  pilgrims  after  their  manner  ;  the  only 
means,  one  may  suppose,  of  transmitting  their  names  to  posterity.  On  the 
steep  face  of  this  rock  the  members  of  the  Y.R.C.  have  found  some  excel- 
lent climbing,  and  an  examination  of  the  ledge  and  crack  opposite  the  Calf 
will  endorse  the  daring  skill  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  ascent  by  that 
sheer  cracked  wall. 

Turning  westward,  below  lies  the  Tarn,  a  delightful  resort  in  summer 
and  a  boon  to  skaters  in  winter ;  still  further  along  the  boimdary  line  of  the 
moor,  picturesque  villas  climb  up  the  slopes  one  above  another,  and  we  see 
the  road  winding  up  Weary  Hill  and  branching  off  to  Heber's  Ghyll,  where 
flows  the  famous  spring  said  to  impart  an  extra  brilliancy  to  the  complexions 
of  the  ladies  who  are  induced  to  use  it. 

In  October,  1892,  the  Local  Board  of  Ilkley  purchased  the  manorial 
rights  :  to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  throughout  the  country  acquainted 
with  Ilkley  and  its  beauty-spots,  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  was 
welcome,  especially  to  those  who  had  knowledge  of  Heber's  Ghyll  and  its 
chalybeate  stream.  Forty  years  ago  the  very  existence  of  such  a  place  as 
the  Ghyll  in  Ilkley  was  almost  unknown  to  outsiders ;  it  was  not  until  1883, 
when  the  valuable  medicinal  spring  was  discovered.      vSince  then  it  has 
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gradually  grown  in  favour,  so  much  so  that,  whereas  it  was  formerly  visited 
only  by  the  score,  it  is  now  inspected  by  thousands.  A  never-failing  stream 
of  clear,  cold  water  gushes  down  the  channel,  forming  frequent  cascades  as 
it  dashes  over  the  huge  boulders  confusedly  scattered  on  the  hillside.  The 
scene  has  a  wild  beauty  all  its  own,  which  continues  to  haunt  the  memory 
long  after  the  eye  has  ceased  to  dwell  upon  it. 
Dr.  Collyer  writes  : — 

Liviug  so  far  away,  bul  still  so  near,  where  all  ueaniess  counts,  I  have  been 
scared  more  than  once  at  the  rumours  which  would  float  over  to  us  that  there  was 
some  latent  purpose  of  enclosing  the  Moor,  and  barring  out  the  folk  who  love  to  ramble 
there,  as  I  have  done,  and  drink  in  its  wild  and  ever-fresh  delight;  but  I  drew  a  long 
breath  when  1  read  the  good  news,  and  said,  '  Ilkley  is  all  right  now,  and  need  oulj' 
guard  wisely  what  she  has  taken  into  her  own  keeping,  and  that  she  will  do.'  The  time 
was  well  within  my  memor}-  when  the  Old  White  Wells  held  the  first  place,  and  many 
a  plunge  I  have  had  in  them  of  a  summer  Sunday  morning  before  breakfast.  But  the 
new  time  has  brought  the  moors  and  uplands  to  the  front,  and  the  'Old  Wells,'  as  we 
say,  'have  taken  a  back  seat.'  Thousands  come  who  do  not  care  for  the  baths;  they 
want  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  wander  far  and  wide  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  that 
great  landscape,  about  to  me  the  loveliest  in  all  the  world  ;  and  to  go  free,  as  the  Indian 
on  our  plains. 

A  rare,  lily-like  plant,  the  pyrola  or  '  wintergreen,'  grows  (or  did  a  few 

years  ago)  in  Heber's  Ghyll,  which  is  also  rich  in  other  wild  flowers. 

Immediately  below  the  Cow  three  very  fine  trees  welcome  the  cuckoo 
every  sf>ring — we  hear  a  strange  drunnning  noise  overhead,  caused  l^y  the 
rapid  gyrations  of  the  snipe;  or  the  jarring  note  of  the  fern-owl,  which  hus 
its  two  oval  marbled  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  here ;  the  snccp  of  the  moor- 
tit,  restlessly  flitting  from  stone  to  stone,  is  ever  in  our  ears,  and  larks  are 
soaring  everywhere,  raining  a  flood  of  melody  from  the  blue  empyrean. 
Clambering  down  the  surrounding  rocks,  past  the  Calf  (a  huge  block  detached 
from  the  Cow  and  stranded  on  a  lower  platform),  in  five  minutes  we  are  on 
the  road  and  wend  our  way  eastward,  skirting  the  moor  and  enjoying  the 
grand  prospect  of  Wharfedale  East,  Burley,  Otley,  beyond  the  viaducts  of 
Arthington  to  the  richly-wooded  slopes  of  Harewood,  and  after  a  walk  of 
one  and  a  quarter  miles  or  so,  just  before  reaching  the  small  hamlet  of 
Burley  Woodhead,  we  pass  a  small  plantation  on  the  left  which  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  "Job's  Corner." 

Here  begiinielh  the  tale  of  a  man,  liight  Job  Senior.  He  was  the  natural  sou  of  a  man 
hight  Hacksworth,  and  his  mother  dwelt  at  Beckfoot,  over  by  Olicana.  \\\  his  earlier  life 
he  had  worked  on  the  steads,  ploughed,  mowed,  and  reaped,  and  was  accounted  of  great 
strength,  but  afterwards  fell  into  disorderly  ways  and  was  reckoned  a  man  of  no  account;  yet 
skilful  in  the  building  of  walls,  using  great  stones  for  that  purpose.  When  getting  ripe  in 
years  he  catne  to  Burley   Woodhead,   and  was  employed  by  the   farmers  there;   but  his 
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streugtli  waned  with  the  weight  of  years,  and  he  lived  as  he  might — but  scantily, —  and  was 
ver}-  poor  and  need}-,  until  he  took  to  himself  for  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  a  man  liight 
Barrett.  She  was  a  woman  of  substance,  and  had  from  her  first  husband  a  goodly  little 
stead  (now  called  Job's  Corner).  She  was  well  advanced  in  years,  but  Job  overlooked  this, 
having  an  e3-e  on  the  goods  and  chattels.  The  match,  however,  was  not  deemed  a  good  one 
by  Mar3-'s  kinsmen,  and  the  story  tells  how,  when  the  woman  died,  these  kinsmen  did  bu.sk 
themselves  for  valiant  deeds,  and  harried  Job's  stead  during  his  absence,  making  great 
breaches  in  the  wall  of  his  dwelling,  so  great  as  could  not  well  be  builded  up  again.  Job 
was  a  man  now  getting  ripe  in  years,  and  being  alone  and  poor  could  not  go  to  law  for  this 
great  scathe,  but  took  it  much  to  heart,  and  made  for  himself  a  miserable  dwelling-place  out 
of  the  ruins.  There  was  a  man  hight  Kolyr,  he  dwelt  over  the  moor  at  a  place  hight  Whale- 
juice  Steads.  In  his  early  days  he  had  been  a  skilful  worker  in  iron  and  wrought  mightily  with 
his  hands,  shaping  many  things  in  metals.  He  was  very  learned,  read  sagas,  and  became  a 
might}-  priest.  He  took  ship  to  Vinland,  and  there  grew  great  in  speech,  shaping  many 
good  thoughts  for  men  thereby.  Like  Njal  of  old,  he,  too,  suffered  a  great  house  burning, 
but  still  lives  to  write  many  sagas  of  Wiiarfe  Vale.  He  tells  that  Job  was  a  man  of  no  spirit, 
that  he  was  known  as  a  hermit,  meaning  thereby  a  dweller  in  caves— remote,— and  further 
that  he  was  a  man  not  to  be  de.sired  for  companionship,  and  looked  better  afar  off.  Kolyr  is 
now  out  of  this  story. 

After  the  destroying  of  his  stead,  Job  cast  a  meal  sack  on  his  shoulders,  fastened  his 
girdle  upou  his  loins,  and  went  long  journeys, 
leaning  heavil}'  upon  two  staves,  one  in  each 
hand,  calling  at  many  steads,  and  singing 
many  songs  at  the  drinkings,  and  was  made 
much  of;  so  that  many  men  rode  to  Burley 
to  see  him,  and  so  he  increased  his  substance  ; 
but  was  unlike  other  hermits,  in  that  he 
chanted  merry  staves  and  drank  much  ale  to 
his  own  hurt,  which,  indeed,  in  the  end, 
proved  the  death  of  him,  in  that  when  faring 
one  day  to  Sheeptowu,  and  feeling  weary  he 
drank  ale  in  which  men  for  a  trick  upou  him 
did  mix  mischievous  potions  which  wrought 
him  much  ill;  and  his  strength  departing,  he 
was  carried  to  a  house  of  refuge  at  Otle}^  in 
Wharfedale,  where  he  died,  aged  sevent)-- 
seven,  and  w-as  buried  at  Burley.  His  kinsmen 
took  possession  of  the  stead,  and  sold  the 
piece  of  land,  which  is  now  planted  with  trees, 

a*id  the  heritage  of  Job  passed  from  his  house  for  ever.  Now  the  rest  of  his  mighty  acts: 
how  that  he  alwa3's  drank  his  water  and  buttermilk  warm,  and  did  eat  the  potatoes  he  grew, 
and  never  washed  his  body,  of  his  four  voices  and  the  wonders  he  wrought  therewith,  his 
apparel,  and  w^hat  a  disreputable  old  vagabond  he  must  have  been,  are  all  told  in  the  saga 
of  S.  Baring  Gould.     Here  endeth  this  story. 

The  following  account  is  of  a  celebrated  wise  man  of  Rombalds  Moor:  — 

In  1770,  the  noted  wiseman  of  Rombalds  IVIoor  was  consulted  professionally  by 
the  Kendal  and  Penrith  carrier,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  popular  soothsaj'er,  in 
order  to  detect  a  thief,  who  had  robbed  his  waggon.     Having  asked  his  question,  and 
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paid  his  oflfering,  he  was  dismissed  with  this  consolatory  assurance,  that  "if  the  thief 
did  not  restore  the  propert)'  before  a  certain  da}-,  it  should  be  worse  for  him."  The 
carrier's  report  of  these  ocular  words  had  a  wonderful  effect,  and,  as  it  happened,  a 
beneficial  result  with  his  credulous  neighbours,  for  believing  that  the  seer  Avould 
certainly-  '  raise  the  devil,'  to  revenge  the  wronged,  and  that  Satan,  vexed  at  being 
disturbed  for  such  a  trifle,  might  probabl}-  '  raise  the  wind  in  his  fury,'  they  prevented 
their  thatched  roofs  from  being  torn  off  their  houses  by  placing  upon  them  harrows, 
and  other  heavy  articles.  Early  in  the  day  fixed  for  the  restitution,  namely,  March 
25th,  a  great  hurricane  that  did  much  damage  took  place,  which  served  to  increase  the 
high  opinion  previously  entertained  of  wise  Robin  of  Rombalds  INIoor. 

In  leaviiig  llkley,  who  has  not  lingered  on  the  Bridge,  the  most  pictnr- 
esque  stone  structure  of  its  kind  in  Yorkshire  ?      From  this  well-known 
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Inidge,  the  brown  October  tints,  of  which  Thomson  so  pleasantly  sings, 
may  be  advantageously  viewed,  and  trout  caught  too,  if  the  bait  be  tempting. 
There  is  no  river  in  Yorkshire  more  delightful  to  attend  on  and  wander  by, 
or,  which  gives  better  results  for  the  use  of  the  rod  and  fly.     It  is  a  clear, 
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wide  stream  (with  olive  green  tint  tipped  by  white  lights  and  iridescent 
sparks),  fnll  of  both  tront  and  grayling.  All  who  visit  Ilkley  are  almost 
sure  to  go  over  the  bridge,  around  which  there  is  the  loveliest  of  luxuri- 
ant foliage.  The  north  bank  of  the  river  has  of  late  years  become  shorn 
of  its  former  beauty ;  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  were  wont  to 
wander  over  park-like  landscape,  and  through  intricate  forest  paths;  in  such 
a  situation  stood  lyow  Hall,  a  typical  old  home,  standing  by  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  the  huge  walnut  tree  overshadowing  its  porch,  gives  to  the  place  the 
dignity  of  old  time.  The  barn,  with  its  long  flagged  roof,  sagged,  and  green 
with  age,  has  an  antique  appearance,  but  for  how  long  these  old  landmarks 
will  remain,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  already  sweeping  improvements  are  hem- 

ming  it  in,    and, 
-pr-  probably  the  old 

house  will  not  long 
remain  respected . 
People  of  middle 
age  can  remember 
the  time  when  Ilkley 
possessed  thirty-six 
antique  thatched 
cottages,  similar  in 
appearance  to  the 
one  at  the  end  of 
Church  Street. 
I 

It  is  a  very  pleas- 
lant  walk,  either  by 
footpath  or  road,  to 
Nessfield ;  on  t)*^ 
south  side  of  the 
river  stands  Holling: 
Hall— anciently  the 
seat  of  the  Maudes, 
and  afterwards  the 
Hebers.  These 
r.ow  HALL,  ir.KLEY.  Maudes,  or  iVIohauts 

— a  name  Latinised 
as  Alonte  Alto — were  presumably  of  Cheshire  origin;  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able stock,  not  even  beneath  the  Romellis  and  the  Meschines.     Simon  de 
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Monte  Alto  married  Matilda  de  Romelli,  sister  of  Alice,  Lady  of  Harewood. 
Simon,  and  his  brother  Adam  de  Mnhalt,  like  true  Norman  knights,  were 
both  fined  in  1316  for  a  misdemeanour,  as  of  the  Wapentake  of  Scirac.  In  the 
same  year,  Simon  gave  land  in  Kesevic  to  Pomfret  Priory.  Their  footing 
in  Wharfedale  doubtless  came  from  the  Harewood  fee.  Simon  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Simon  ;  one  of  the  two  being  the  leading  witness  to  the  charter  of 
'  Warin,'  chamberlain  of  the  king,  son  of  Gerold,  confirming  to  the  nuns  of 
Arthington  the  donation  which  Lady  Avice  de  Romelli  gave  them.  We 
have  not  fixed  upon  the  exact  shoot  which  planted  itself  at  Holling  Hall, 
nor  the  time  of  its  taking  root,  but  as  Alice  Maud  became  prioress  of  Arthing- 
ton in  1484,  we  need  not  scruple  to  allot  her  to  this  venerable  mansion. 
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Here  or  there  the  Maudes  clung  to  the  dale  with  the  persistency  of  blue 
blood.  William  ]Maud  of  Burley,  gentleman,  was  buried  in  Otley  church,  in 
1673.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  heard  of  in  Leeds  as  timber  merchants. 
More  in  accordance,  however,  with  the  sangre  azul^  and  earlier  in  point  of 
time  by  some  five  centuries,  we  find  Galfrid  de  Monte  Alto  in  possession 
of  the  third  part  of  the  town  of  Lelay  (Leathley),  holding  of  the  Karl  of 
Albemarle. 

Between  Middletou  and  Nessfield  are  High  and  Low  Austby,  situated 
among  the  hills  and  old  forest  land  delightful  in  rural  seclusion,  as  if  far 
remote  from  busy  centres. 
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Soon  we  reach  the  village  of  Nessfield.    The  Domesda}-  Survey  says: — 

"In  Nacefield,  Gamelbar  bad  three  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed,  where  there 
ma}'  be  two  ploughs,  which  land  is  held  b)-  service  of  William  de  Percie." 

This  Gamelbar,  the  Thane  of  Spofforth,  owned  vast  possessions  both 
in  Wharfedale  and  the  vale  of  the  Nidd,  previous  to  the  Conquest,  most  of 
his  lands  being  seized  by  William  de  Percy  after  1066. 

Nessfield  is  a  charniino-  little  hillside  hamlet,  indeed  a  nest  of  clusterine 
cottages,  resting  on  the  hollowed  slope  of  a  wooded  hill,  with  here  and 
there  a  Jacobean  farmstead,  cosy,  solid,  unpretentious,  such  as  the  hill  and 
moors  of  Yorkshire  can  alone  produce.  Fairy  Cottage  is  a  quaint  old  struc  - 
ture,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  in  fact,  the  whole  place  is  innate 
with  peaceful,  contented  age.  Below  are  babbling  streams,  glinting  in  the 
sunlight,  above  the  trees  the  curling  smoke  of  cottages  ascends,  impressing 
us  with  a  sense  of  contentment  and  rest. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  '  Nace,'  as  in  '  Knares'  of  Knaresborough, 
we  have  a  variant  of  the  word  '  Cnorres ' ;  the  first  fixed  settlers  in  Nessfield 
being  Celts ;  but  the  usual  derivation  is  Ncs,  old  Norse — a  prominence,  a 
nose. 

The  manor  house  of  Nessfield 
was  a  seat  of  the  Percys.  Sir  William 
Percy  was  granted  a  license  to  have 
a  chapel  in  his  manor  house  of  Ness- 
field, on  condition  of  supplying  the 
altar  of  Ilkley  Church  with  a  pound 
of  frankincense  yearly.  In  1322  Sir 
William  settled  the  manor  of  Nessfield 
on  his  son  William.  Sir  Robert,  son 
of  the  second  Sir  William,  was  a 
distinguished  naval  oflficer,  constantly 
engaged  in  the  French  and  Scottish 
Wars.  So  we  find  that  the  old  sea 
blood  that  had  come  in  with  the 
Viking  had  not  corrupted  under  five 
centuries  of  inland  residence ;  five 
more  centuries  have  passed  since  then,  and  it  is  as  pure,  as  vigorous,  and  as 
venturesome  as  when  the  audacious  Knut  bade  the  flowino-  tide  obev  his 
will.     The  Plumptons  were  resident  here.     A  Sir  William  Plumpton  held 
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Middleton  and  I/angbar  under  a  quit  rent  of  a  root  of  ginger  to  Sir  Patrick 
de  Westwick. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  is  a  mound  with  an  impregnable  front,  rising 
some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  being  the  site  of  a  British  camp 
named  Castleberg. 

"  Old  Castleherg,  the  lorreiit-wasted  scar, 

Upreais  his  head  where  Romans  met  in  war." 

Man}'  coins  and  Roman  ware  have  been  found  here.     From  many  evidences 
it  is  more  than  likelv  that  a  Saxon  or  Danish  stronfjhold  afterwards  stood  on 
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the  site  of  this  camp.  During  the  last  century  a  large  copper  ke\-,  some 
two  feet  long,  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  key  of  the  castle  gates.  From 
a  military  point  of  view  the  situation  of  this  place  is  admirable,  the  west 
side  with  the  river  in  front,  which,  after  throwing  its  waters  against  the 
Scar,  makes  a  bold  sweeping  curve  in  shape  of  a  bow,  completing  a  line  of 
defence  on  the  west  and  south  ;  on  the  land  side,  and  joining  the  river  at 
each  end,  ran  a  deep  trench  and  strong  wall  ;  traces  of  the  former  still 
remain. 
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Across  the  water,  and  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  pictorially,  from  here, 
is  the  chnrch  tower  sitnated  by  the  river,  and  the  uphill  village  of  Adding- 
ham.  Addingham  was  the  border  line  between  wild  upland  and  cultivated 
valley,  its  very  remoteness  making  to  a  large  extent  its  history.  As  the  name 
indicates,  it  was  an  Angle  clan-station — the  home  of  the  tribe  of  Adda — 
beyond  which  the  rule  of  the  Celt  was  not  disputed,  until  the  advent  of  the 
Norsemen  in  the  ninth  centurv. 


\C,ilt'ej-t  /■'oster. 

The;  vai^e  of  bi5amsx.Ey  and  the  beacon  from  the  glen  south  of  addingham. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter,  a  rectory  anciently  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Vavasours  and  Rvthers,  has  some  of  the  Norman  arches  of  the  earlier  fabric 
still  intact.  One  quaint  feature  is  the  picturesque  footbridge  over  which 
people  cross  as  their  nearest  wa3-  to  church. 

Since  the  railway  was  extended,  and  a  station  built  here,  the  tovvm  has 
become  more  flourishing;. 

A  mile  west  of  this  place  are  several  barrows  and  other  earthworks  ;  the 
latter  are  the  outcome  of  the  struesfle  between  the  AnoHans  and  the  Celt. 

At  Cringles,  a  short  distance  from  Addingham,  is  the  site  of  two  camps, 
and  it  commands  views  both  into  Wharfedale  and  Airedale,  and  a  Roman 
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road,  traces  of  which  can  still  be  seen,  crossed  sonth  of  the  town  by  way  of 
Streethonses,  the  first  half  of  that  name  marking;  its  track.  From  hence  the 
Beacon,  Hazlewood,  Storriths,  Beamsley,  and  Kex  Beck  can  be  viewed  to 
advantage. 

From  Nessfield  the  path  leads  ns  through  woods  which  slope  upwards 
on  our  right  into  the  sequestered  dells  which  intersect  the  moors  of  Langbar 
and  Howber  ;  here  situated  pleasantly  stands  Currer  Hall,  an  antique-looking 
seventeenth  century  mansion.  On  the  opposite  side  are  farms,  meadows, 
and  the  shimmering  tree-shaded  Wharfe,  beautiful  in  rich  translucent  brown, 
ever}'  stone  and  pebble  standing  clearly  forth  in  the  water.  The  road  to 
Bolton  is  very  interesting,  either  by  woodland  or  river  bank. 

Half-a-mile  from  Bolton  Bridge  is  a  picturesque  ravine  down  which  a 
tiny  stream  meanders  past  interlacing  treillage  and  rank  vegetation.  This 
glen  was  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire's  favourite  walk.  P^ut  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  beautiful  spots  on  this  reach  of  the  river; 
the  eye  must  perceive  them,  and  the  soul  realise  all  the  glories  to  understand  it. 

Still  following  the  narrow 
cartwa\%  bordered  bv  old  stone 
walls  and  rustic  fences,  in 
springtime  wild  windflowers, 
primroses,  and  violets  bloom ; 
beside  babbling  streams  and 
sparkling  rills  are  grey  lichen 
and  ivy-covered  trees;  through 
such  scenes  we  reach  the  old 
village  of  P>eamsley  ;  in 
Norman  days  in  the  possession 
of  the  Ivlauleverers,  from  which 
it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Claphams.  History  says  that 
John  de  Clapham,  who  took 
part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Ro.ses, 
struck  off  the  head  of  Jasper, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  porch 
of  l-.anbury  Church,  where  he 
had  sought  sanctuary  from  the 
fury  of  his  enemies.  The 
bloodthirsty      Clapham       soon 
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after  paid  the  penalty  of  this  ferocious  deed;  he  was  beheaded  at  Southamp- 
ton by  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  nicknamed  the  '  Butcher,'  whose  head  was 
also  soon  after  severed  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner — 

"  When  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stern  headsman's  bloody  hand." 

BEAMSIvFY. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  place  was  Bethemslay,  '  the  fourth  parte  of 
which  town  William  Mauleverer  held  of  the  Lord  of  Skipton,  who  held  it  of 
the  kyng-,  and  John  Mauleverer  held  the  fifth  part 'for  half  a  knyght's  fee  of 
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the  heires  of  Percy,  who  held  it  of  the  kyng.'  The  Mauleverers  were  a 
famous  family,  though  they  did  survive  under  a  nickname,  given  because 
they  were  '  bad  hare-hunters,' — Alali-Leporarii,  as  the  solemn  monkish 
chronicles  will  have  it;  but  they  did  notable  things  in  other  walks  of  life. 
They  preceded  the  Claphams,  who  are  buried  at  Bolton  x\bbey,  'bolt  upright.' 
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Helto  Maiileverer  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  original  charter  to  Bolton, 
so  their  position  at  that  time  was  one  of  importance.* 

Concerning  the  Claphams  who  came  into  Beamsle\-,  as  the  complement 
of  a  previously  husbandless  maiden,  the  romances  of  the  pedigree  makers 
inform  ns  that — 

'■Thomas  Claphaiii,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Walter  Calverley,  was  descended 
from  Jonas  Clapham,  third  son  of  Alphouso,  duke  of  Lorraine,  sixth  son  of  Pharamond, 
king  of  France,  and  had  given  to  him  by  one  of  our  Saxon  Princes,  Clapham,  near 
Lambeth." 

There  is  a  deep  drop  in  nomenclature  from  Alphonso  and  Pharamond 
to  the  homely  Thomas.  However,  notwithstanding  the  strain  of  lowly 
names,  Jonas  Clapham,  losing  his  lands  for  opposing  the  Conqueror,  came 
north,  discovered  Clapham— presumably  while  seeking  a  cave  in  which  to 
hide  himself  from  the  implacable  Conqueror — where  he  built  a  tower  and 
the  town.  Then  after  centuries  had  fled,  Thomas  of  that  ilk  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Walter  Calverley,  in  1442.  The)'  were  the  parents  of 
John  de  Clapham,  'that  fierce  esquire,'  whose  ferocity  has  rendered  his  name, 
as  written  by  the  pen  of  Wordsworth,  much  more  famous  than  the  blood  of 
Pharamond  ever  did.  John  was  a  general  in  the  army  of  Warwick,  the  king- 
maker, and  a  vehement  partisan  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  who,  two  days 
after  the  battle  of  Dauesmoor  (fought  26tli  July,  1468),  beheaded,  with  his 
own  hands,  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  church  porch  of  Banbury. 
Wordsworth  alludes  to  this  in  his  White  Doc  of  Ryhfone. 

Pass,  pass  who  will  j'on  chantry  door, 

And  thro'  the  chink  in  the  fractured  floor. 

Look  down  and  see  a  grisly  sight, 

A  vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  upright; 

There  face  by  face,  and  hand  by  hand, 

The  Claphams  and  Mauleverers  stand ; 

And  in  his  place,  among  son  and  sire. 

Is  John  de  Clapham,  that  fierce  esquire, 

A  valiant  man,  and  a  name  of  dread. 

In  the  ruthless  wars  of  the  White  and  Red, 

Who  dragged  Earl  Pembroke  from  Banbury  Church 

And  smote  off  his  head  on  the  stones  of  the  porch. 

*  A  long  retrospective  glance  gives  an  insight  of  the  worth  of  these  Mauleverers.  When 
in  1326,  the  Priory  of  Bolton  was  arranging  its  tithe-interests  in  the  parish  of  vSkipton,  it  had 
to  exce])t  the  oblations,  tithes  and  mortuaries  of  Sir  William  Mauleverer,  his  heirs,  free- 
holders, and  their  own  proper  families.  The  Mauleverers  were  the  founders  of  the  Priory  of 
Allerton  IMauleverer,  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Marmontiers  at  Tours  in  France,  by  Richard 
Mauleverer,  and  confirmed  by  King  Henry  II. ;  on  not  a  few  critical  occasions  their  hands 
have  guided  the  affairs  of  this  country  when  stern  resolution  was  urgently  required.     They 
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The  Claphams  left  Beamsle}^  Hall  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
afterwards  settled  at  Hunslet  Hall,  about  1588. 

Beamsley,  a  delightful  rural  village  where  the  memories  of  past  gener- 
ations linger,  is  still  a  place  where  the  weary  man  of  business  may  recruit 
his  health,  and  rest  his  tired  brain  amidst  the  repose  and  beauty  of  its  sur- 
roundings.   High  above  towers  the  Beacon,  in  front  are  the  brown  waters  of 


[Gilbert  Foster, 
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the  hurrying  Wharfe.  The  quaint  and  curious  arched  bridge  formerly 
spanning  the  stream,  Kex  Beck,  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  structure. 
Resting  near  the  walls  of  fallen  cottages  we  listen  to  the  thrush  pouring 
forth  his  melodious  song  from  the  branches  of  an  adjoining  tree,  and  the 


have  several  times  served  as  sheriffs  of  Yorkshire.  vSir  Richard  Mauleverer,  Kt.,  the  second 
baronet,  was  son  of  one  of  the  men  who  signed  King  Charles'  death  warrant.  It  was  fitting 
that  they  who  married  the  daughter  of  such  a  race  should  be  of  the  heroic  mould;  such  as 
John  de  Clapham,  the  fierce  esquire,  -was  in  his  day. 
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warbling  music  of  the  blackbird  comes  from  the  copse  beyond  the  meadow; 
from  the  rookery  the  noisy  cawing  of  rooks  is  heard  ;  down  the  peaceful 
vale  floats  the  murmuring  hum  of  the  mill-wheel's  sonsf, 

"  Listen  to  the  water-mill  all  the  livelong  day, 
How  the  clicking  of  the  wheel  wears  the  hours  away." 

In  the  meadow  lambs  are  full  of  frisk  and  gambol.     If  it  be  late  spring, 

swallows  skim  along   the  surface  of  the   stream  ;    near   us   a  little  wren 

hops  and  chirps,  not  appearing  in  the  least  afraid. 

"  While  from  the  hollow  oak,  whose  naked  roots 
O'erhang  a  pensive  rill,  the  bus}-  bees 
Hum  drows}'  lullabies." 

How  serenely  Beamsley  sleeps  in  these  days  of  assured  peace  and 
greater  happiness ;  little  left  now  to  suggest  the  storms  and  strifes  that  have 
agitated  it !  There  is  now  little  occasion  for  fierce  esquires  to  guard  its 
serene  wildness ;  as  the  resort  of  those  who  seek  solitary  and  scenic  enjoy- 
ment, its  own  worth  protects  it. 

The  Domesday  name  of  the  place  is  '  Bomeslai ' ;  it  is  also  written  in  a 
less  intelligible  form,  as  Bedmeslaia. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  respecting  this  spot  which  tells  that  a  large 
city  once  stood  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe  hereabouts,  but,  on  account  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  swallowed  up;  similar  to  the  fair 
cities  which  once  stood  on  the  sites  of  Semerwater  and  Gormire  ;  but,  unlike 
the  latter,  no  lake  spread  above  the  sunken  city  :  the  earth  opened  its  mouth, 
and  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  passed  into  oblivion,  leaving  no  vestige  to 
tell  of  its  former  presence.* 

Towering  high  above  this  sylvan  spot,  and  the  most  prominent  object 
in  the  landscape,  is  Howber  Hill,  better  known  as  Beamsley  Beacon  ;  in  the 
time  redundant,  Howber  Hill,  which  fixes  the  spot,  and  transmits  the  identi- 
fication of  it  to  our  own  times.  The  initial  '  how  '  we  may  take  as  the  Angle 
expression,  the  'berg'  was  in  time  added  by  the  Norsemen,  and  then  came 
the  later  English  *  hill '  to  complete  the  explanation — all  these  words  having 
the  same  meaning.  If  we  could  only  find  the  Celtic  /a//  or  Av/-  (what  takes 
fire  like  tinder),  what  a  complete  linguistic  chain  we  should  obtain ! 

"The  lurid  l)laze  that  calls  forth  matrons'  wails, 
Then  war's  fell  light  the  peaceful  gloom  assails; 
When  to  their  cots  the  startled  children  fly, 
And  wralhful'nien  the  ruthless  glare  espy." 

*  This  looks  like  a  popular  version  of  the  Craven  volcanic  upheaval,  derived  from 
physical  features  which  the  rustic  mind  cannot  understand  as  having  occurred  long  before 
man  peopled  the  dale. 
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A  tramp  to  the  summit,  where,  in  olden  days,  blazed  the  beacon,  fed 
with  the  dry  dead  ling,  will  more  than  repay  the  pedestrian.  A  stiff  hour's 
pull  from  Bolton  Bridge  brings  us  to  the  top,  where  a  grand  scene  enfolds. 
Far  up  the  vale,  the  Wharfe,  like  a  silver- winding  serpent,  flows  between 
mountain  slope  and  rocky  woodland,  past  hoary  Priory  and  ancient  ferry, 
ever  onwards  it  can  be  seen  gracefully  flowing  past  many  a  town  and  village, 


\lidii:und  Bog!;, 


KEX   BECK. 


until  its  mazy  course  is  lost  beyond  Otley's  rugged  Chevin.  On  the  slope  of 
the  adjoining  moor  stands  picturesque  Ilkley,  the  health-giving  breeze  wafted 
to  its  doors  from  the  heather-clad  hills.  Further  down  are  Burley  and 
Otley,  and  the  smoke  arising  from  the  busy  centres  in  the  opposite  vale. 
Eastward,  the  eye  wanders  over  moor  and  crag,  beyond  Ormscliff's  giant 
rock,  to  the  mighty  minster  and  stately  towers  of  York.  North-east  are 
the  hills  and  moors  of  Pateley  and  Brimham  ;  westward,  amongst  sheltering 
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fells,  is  ancient  vSkipton;   to  the  north-west,  dimly  loom  the  monntains  of 
Cnmberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Around  this  magnificent  prospect  are  beauteous  vales,  extensive  moor- 
land, rocky  steeps  and  pine-clad  hills,  winding  roads  ;  tarn,  reservoir  and 
river  glinting  in  the  sunlight;  high  over  all,  hill  rises  above  hill  like  the 
pack  clouds  of  sunset  in  the  sky. 

From  the  sides  of  the  beacon  flow  sparkling  rills,  forming  deep,  seques- 
tered vales,  where  nature,  is  adorned  in  richest  garments.  Here,  shielded 
from  the  biting  blast  the  primrose  blooms,  and  early  flowers  of  spring  first 
burst  their  petals.  In  such  dells  are  found  many  sweet  glimpses  of  nature, 
which  have  a  soothing  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  hiding  themselves, 
as  it  were,  from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  noise  and  rush  of  the  busv 
world.  Passing  along  such  a  dell  we  arrive  at  the  important  tributaiy  called 
Kex  Beck,  which  rises  on  and  drains  the  high  moorlands  between  the 
Washburn  and  the  Wharfe.  Along  the  course  of  this  stream  is  a  mixture 
of  wild  grandeur,  charming  woodland,  and  pastoral  beauty.  When  first  we 
traversed  its  banks,  and  passed  through  the  woods  of  Dearstones,  its  varied 
charms  much  impressed  us;  the  woods  were  then  leafless,  the  spring  flowers 
hiding  their  petals  from  the  cold  blasts  of  April.  In  July  the  change  is 
wondrous,  the  woods  are  a  perfect  labyrinth,  forming  intricate  bowers  over 
rippling  stream  and  shimmering  pool,  where  glides  the  speckled  trout.  It 
is  the  time  of  haying ;  the  scent  from  new-mown  fields,  and  the  perfume  of 
the  woodbine  and  wild  rose  are  delicious ;  whilst  fern,  foxglove,  and  many 
other  flowers  add  to  its  charms.  North  of  the  woods,  near  the  hamlet  of 
Dearstones,  is  a  large  rock,  whose  w^eight  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred 
tons ;  half  of  this  rock  has  been  cut  asunder  and  removed  for  bnildino: 
purposes  in  this  district.  The  late  Duke,  it  is  said,  put  a  stop  to  its 
destruction. 

How  tenaciously  the  old  names  linger  in  these  remotenesses,  and  the 
old  features  stand  forth  in  full  maturity,  which  we  hope  will  be  long  before 
it  enters  upon  the  season  of  its  green  old  age.  In  1326  the  Vicar  of  Skipton 
obtained  the  tithes  of  the  mills  of  Bethemsley  and  of  Draghton,  and  the 
sponsals  of  the  forest  and  '  de  Parcaria'  (excepting  mortuaries  of  the  Lords 
of  the  castle  of  Skypton),  and  of  all  the  tenants  of  the  said  religions  on  this 
side  of  the  river  of  Kex  becks,  and  excepting  all  tythes  in  vSkipton  park  and 
in  the  forest.  So  it  is  in  the  easiest  revival  of  the  past  that  we  are  left  to 
number  the  centuries  of  scenes  enduring,  while  only  man  has  changed,  and 
that  in  an  inijirovement  of  condition.     '  Kecks'  are  the  dry  hollow  stalks 
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of  the  hemlock  and  such  plants.  The  word  is  yet  Hving,  though  perhaps 
not  in  such  use  as  when  Gilbert  Pilkington,  a  north  countryman,  as  is 
evident  b}^  his  name,  parson  of  Tottenham,  wrote  his  merry  satire  upon  the 
tournament  of  chivalry,  and  told  how  : — 

"  All  the  wyves  of  Tottenham  cam  to  se  that  syght, 
With  wyspes  aud  kexis  rysches  there  lyght 
To  fetch  home  ther  husbaudes,  that  were  tham  trouth  plyght, 
And  som  broght  gret  harwos, 
Ther  husbandes  hom  to  fetch  ; 
.Sum  on  dores,  aud  sum  on  heck, 
vSuni  on  hyrd3-llys  and  som  on  creek 
And  som  on  whele-barows." 

The  whole  being  a  scene  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Skipton  may 
often  have  witnessed. 

Like  the  crags  at  Cragg  Hall  this  mass  of  rock  has  been  the  origin  of 
the  hamlet.  In  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  dissatisfaction  and  conspiracy, 
each  of  these  crags  has  been  a  rendezvous  where  vengeance  has  been  plotted, 
reprisal  determined  upon,  or  attack  matured.  The  word  '  Dear'  or  '  Deer' 
in  this  instance  represents  the  Celtic  Dur — water. 

In  the  descent  of  the  stream  of  history  and  the  development  of  local 
affairs,  this  snug  little  nook  has  escaped  even  passing  notice.  The  remote- 
ness and  obscurity  referred  to  in  its  origin  are  as  much  its  distinctiveness 
now  as  they  were  then.  To  any  young  poet  sighing  for  touches  with  simple 
nature,  we  would  recommend  Dearstones  as  the  haven  of  his  desires.  From 
Storriths  Hill  and  Hazelwood  there  are  delightful  vistas  into  the  storied 
valley. 

Some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  Bolton  Bridge  stands  Beamsley 
Hospital,  a  place  where  the  aged  sisters  are  cared  for.  The  building  is  cir- 
cular, with  a  chapel  in  the  centre,  the  rooms  radiating  from  it ;  other  cottages 
adjoin.     The  inscription  over  the  entrance  porch  says:  — 

"  This  almes-house  was  founded  by  that  excellent  Lady  Margret  Russell,  Coun- 
tesse  of  Cumberland,  wife  of  George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  1593,  and  was 
more  perfectly  finished  by  her  only  child,  the  Lady  Annie  Clifford,  Countesse-Dowager 
of  Pembroke,  Dorsett,  and  Montgomery.     '  God's  name  be  praised.'  " 

Between  the  hospital  and  the  bridge  at  Bolton,  there  can  be  found  ample 

interest  both  to  the  antiquary  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.     Passing 

the  ancient  hostelry,  the  '  Red  Lion,'  we  reach  the  bridge  at  Bolton,  which 

is  a  modern  erection,  no  trace  remaining  of  the  ancient  structure,  built  in  1314 

by  Eve-de-Laund  (mother  of  the  man  who  was  the  Prior  in  that  year).    The 

old  bridge  must  long  ago  have  perished,  for  the  house  adjoining  the  present 
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bridge  on  the  opposite  bank  is  called  Ferry  House  (the  place  of  ferry), 
previous  to  the  present  bridge  being  built.  Portions  of  the  walls,  in  many 
places  two  yards  thick,  date  back  over  four  centuries.  Formerly,  the  house 
was  divided  by  a  thick  oak  partition,  finely  carved,  the  frame  of  which 
has  been  removed  ;  the  original  top  beam  still  remains,  bearing  the  following- 
inscription,  carved  in  the  solid  oak  : — 

'Thou  that  passys  by  thys  way, 
One  Ave  INIarie  here  thou'lt  say." 


ICr't/f'Crt  FosU-:: 


HAZKI.WOOL). 


In  monastic  days  this  house  has  also  been  a  chantr\-  or  chapel,  which 
were  often  placed  on  or  adjacent  to  bridges  and  ferries;  the  thickness 
of  its  walls  and  the  strength  of  its  foundations  have  prevented  disaster 
during  the  time  of  high  and  raging  floods. 

We  are  now  standing  on  historic  ground.  In  the  pasture  land  known 
as  '  Bridge '  or  '  Town '  Field  the  fiery  Prince  Rupert  encamped  in  the  last 
week  of  July,  1644,  when  on  his  way  to  York,  and  from  thence  to  Marston 
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Moor.  The  site  of  the  camp,  it  is  said,  was  in  afield  of  ripening  corn  almost 
ready  for  the  sickle,  emblematic  of  the  fall  (says  one)  which  awaited  the 
soldiers  of  that  impetnous  commander.  The  large  elm,  nnder  who.se  shade 
Rnpert  and  his  staff  dined,  was  standing-  nigh  two  centnries  later. 

"  Prince  Rupert  has  come,  aud  the  fame  of  his  speed 
Has  spread  with  the  breeze  'twixt  the  Aire  and  the  Xidd ; 
There's  foam  on  their  steeds,  for  thej'  travel  in  haste, 
Who  ride  with  the  Prince,  if  they  will  not  be  last ; 
They  clomb  the  wild  steeps  of  the  dark  Clitheroe, 
They  raced  o'er  the  moors  on  the  track  of  the  roe, 
They  feasted  in  Skipton  till  dawning  was  nigh, 
Then  dashed  to  the  Wharfe  like  hounds  in  full  cr}'. 
Then  give  them  ga}'  welcome  from  rampart  and  keep, 
They'll  sup  in  Knaresbro',  in  York  they  will  sleep." 


BOIvTON    BRIDGE   AND   FERRV   HOr.SR- 

As  we  know,  Cromwell  managed  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  above  Rupert 

and  his  army,  and  then  we  have  : — 

"20  August,  164S. — After  the  conjunction  of  that  party  which  I  brought  with 
me  out  of  Wales,  with  the  northern  forces  about  Knaresborough  aud  Wetherb}-,  hearing 
that  the  enemy  was  advanced  with  their  army  into  I^ancashire,  we  marched  the  next 
day,  being  the  13th  of  August,  to  Otley,  having  cast  off  our  train  and  sent  it  to  Knares- 
borough. because  of  the  difficulty  of  marching  there  through  Craven,  and  to  the  end 
we  might  with  more  expedition  attend  the  evening's  motion ;  and  on  the  i4tli  to 
Skipton  ;  the  15th  to  Gisburn  ;  the  i6th  to  Hodder  Bridge  over  Kibble,  where  we  held 
a  council  of  war  "  — 
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to  be  followed  by  Preston  battle.  When  the  tidings  of  this  '  wonderfnl 
great  snccess '  reached  Prince  Rnpert,  he  was  with  his  fleet  in  the  Downs ; 
he  incontinently -made  off  to  Holland,  '  entered  the  Hagne  in  thirty  ships,' 
and  gave  np  his  military  pursuits.  For  Rupert  the  Reckless  there  was  to 
be  no  more  supping  in  Knaresborough  or  sleeping  in  York  :  the  likes  of  him, 
with  all  his  impetuosity  and  courage,  were  not  the  men  to  play  long  with 
Cromwell  and  P'airfax.* 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  Joseph  Gill,  of  New  Hall  Farm  (where  his  ancestors 
have  dwelt  for  four  hundred  years),  turned  up  five  cannon  balls,  when 
ploughing  in  the  fields:  query— How  came  they  there?  Have  the  balls 
been  fired  from  cannon  during  Prince  Rupert's  visit?  There  are  other  relics 
here,  in  shape  of  handmills,  etc.,  and  Mr.  John  Gill,  the  present  owner,  has 
in  his  possession,  apart  from  old  documents  relating  to  parish  affairs,  agree- 
ments and  wills,  etc.,  a  list  of  men  called  up  in  this  district  on  the  expected 
invasion  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Just  below  the  bridge  at  Bolton  a  stream  empties  into  the  Wharfe, 
taking  its  rise  on  Eastby  Moor;  passing  the  village  of  Eastby  from  the 
meadows,  looking  very  pretty  :  only  its  silent  mill  and  broken  windows  are 
a  picture  of  desolation.  To  the  right  lies  Embsay,  where  a  priory  was 
founded  by  William  Meschine,  1120.  The  canons,  thirty  years  later,  be- 
sought their  first  patron's  daughter,  Alice,  to  build  a  priory  in  the  more 
secluded  vale  of  Bolton,  within  sound  of  the  murmuring  Wharfe. 

The  chief  features  of  the  village  of  Embsay  for  the  antiquary  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  doorways,  lintels,  windows,  late  Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne 
periods.  The  church  is  a  new  structure,  and  contains  a  good  example  of  a 
Gothic  screen  in  oak.  A  beautiful  Georgian  mansion  reposes  in  quiet 
dignitv  under  the  moor. 
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Embsay  Kirk  doubtless  registers  the  earliest  religious  foundation  of  this  district,  and 
was  due  to  efforts  of  the  Celtic  church,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fairs  or  'wacli,' 
'wake,'  in  Craven,  in  memory  of  St.  Cuthbert,  was  for  centuries  kept  alive  here.  On  these 
'  wachs '  (to  wake)  so  called,  or  festivals  of  the  church,  the  '  Give-ale,'  was  usually  distributed 
from  the  church  porch  to  the  poor.  On  such  festivals  or  fairs,  the  people  remained  wassail- 
ing in  the  churchyard,  until  from  merriment  it  became  a  scene  of  awful  tumult.  Regarding 
this  fair,  and  also  his  hunting  rights,  the  Prior  was  called  upon  to  show  how  he  claimed  free 
warren  in  Boullon,  Kildewyk,  vStede,  Riddinges,  How,  Halton,  Emmerseye,  Esteley,  ^Nlartou, 

*  1643. — It  was  during  Mr.  Cottom's  mayoralty  that  Prince  Rupert  passed  through  Pres- 
ton '  in  a  hostile  manner.'  Finding  the  authorities  not  favourable  to  the  Royal  cause,  he 
took  the  Mayor  and  his  two  bailiff's  (William  Satten  and  James  Benson )  prisoners,  and  con- 
tiiiLMl  tlieni  for  twelve  weeks  in  .Skipton  Castle.  — /V/.vAj/j'  of  Pirs/oii  Cuild. 
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Scorthes,  Wiggedon,  Brandon,  and  Riilier,  and  free  chase  in  his  woods  of  Berden,  Spectes- 
howe,  and  Prionrhawe,  and  fair  and  to]l  in  Eniniese\e  without  leave  of  the  king.  He 
answered  by  charter  of  King  Henr}'  III  ,  1256,  granting  to  his  predecessor  and  the  Canons  of 
Boulton  in  Craven,  free  warren  for  ever  in  all  their  domain  lands  above  mentioned,  and  in 
Crachow,  Malgam,  Wyntewith,  Strete,  not  being  within  the  bounds  of  the  king's  forest.  All 
the  other  tributes  contained  in  the  writ  he  claims  from  of  old.  As  to  Embsa}-  fair  on  the 
vigil  day  and  morrow  of  St.  Cuthbertin  September,  he  places  \\{n\s&\{  super propriam.  The 
king's  advocate  accused  the  Prior  of  increasing  his  hunting  bounds  over  lands  acquired 
later  than  the  charter.  The  fair  at  Embsay  he  ridiculed,  '  it  was  only  a  congregation  of  men 
called  wacli,'  who  came  down  from  the  hills,  so  the  Prior  arranged  a  fair  there,  and  unjustly 
took  toll. 

Following  up  the  old  Fell  Lane,  where  the  wild  rose  and  red  campions 
bloom,  from  hence  we  climb  to  the  summit  of  Embsay  Crag,  where  York- 
shiremen  may  feel  justly  proud  of  their  count}- — its  varied  character,  its 
hills  and  dales,  which  appeal  with  irresistible  force  to  their  imagination, 
and  unquestionably  a  factor  in  forming  that  manly  and  sturdy  character  for 
which  they  are  famed.  To  be  seated  on  this  crag  and  view  the  landscape, 
is  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  phases  of  scenic  effect  blended  into  the 
distance ;  as  we  look  southwards  we  see  Embsay  nestling  at  the  bottom, 
its  huge  limestone  quarries  denoting  the  staple  industry  of  the  place — 
to  the  right,  the  town  of  Skipton  and  its  castle,  full  of  historic  associations. 
To  the  left,  the  old  beacon  hill  and  Ilkley  (the  Olica)ioii  of  the  Romans), 
and  other  objects  of  deep  interest  to  the  antiquary  and  naturalist,  the  geolo- 
gist, and  lover  of  grand  scenery. 

The  Halton  Crag  and  Gill  becks,  which,  having  joined  near  Hambleton 
rock,  flow  as  one  into  the  Wharfe,  are  quite  five  miles  in  length.  One  rises 
above  Crag  House  and  flows  more  west  than  south  for  a  mile  before  passing 
under  the  Skipton  to  Bolton  highway,  east  of  Far  Skibeden  at  '  Holy  Well' 
bridge  ;  here  a  spring  of  repute  (as  the  name  tells)  adding  its  living  water 
to  the  beck,  from  which  spot  it  at  once  swirls  about  and  runs  due  east 
through  Draughton  bottoms.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  tree-shaded  gill  here, 
in  the  dim,  damp,  mossy  recesses  by  the  water,  and  also  in  the  gill  wood  of 
the  stream's  other  branch,  that  shy,  sacred,  but  native  flower  of  the  lily  tribe, 
the  Yellow  Star-of-Bethlehem,  grows  freely,  and  can  be  seen  when  its 
flowers  are  open :  these  being  green  on  the  outside,  and  the  leaves  grass- 
blade  like,  are  not  easy  to  see  at  other  times.  Its  six- spoke  flower- wheels 
were  first  detected  in  1893  by  iVIr.  T.  W.  Edmondson,  a  Skipton  native,  now 
a  Professor  in  the  Columbia  University  of  New  York. 

Passing  onwards,  other  little  rills  swell  the  larger  stream.     On  the  right, 
perched  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  the  hamlet  of  Draughton,  its  whitewashed 
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walls  contrasting"  with   grey,  sombre-toned  roofs,  and  the  dense  green    of 

the  woods.    A 
''*^  few     hundred 

yards  to  the  left 
from  the  Skip- 
ton  road  stands 
Halton  East, 
an  old-world 
hamlet,  very 
picturesque, 
and  plentifully 
adorned  with 
graceful  birch 
andothertrees. 
One    old    cot- 
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tage  is  particu- 
kirlv  worthy  of  notice  (although  man)'  claim  our  attention)  for  its  antique 
porch,  aroimd  and  over  which  the  ivy  clings  in  close  embrace.  In  this 
porch  are  curious  nooks  and  niches,  all  of  which  had  their  use  in  the 
old  days.  It  is  the  Sabbath — perfect  peace  prevails ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  lazy  dogs  basking  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  sound  of  chirping  birds,  life 
and  sound  are  absent. 

The  quarry,  near  Bolton  Abbey  station,  affords  the  geologist  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  study  of  the  mountain  limestone.  The  contorted  strata  are 
probably  the  finest  examples  to  be  met  with  in  the  countr>- ;  in  places  the 
layers  of  rock  are  upheaved  perpendicularly  or  into  angles  or  curves.  The 
stream  passes  the  station,  and  flows  neatli  the  fine  trees  in  the  meadows,  just 
south  of  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  and  immediately  beyond  joins  the  Wharfe. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Bolton. 


m. 


*E  now  enter  upon  a  territory  extending  about  five  miles,  through 
which  the  Wharfe  winds,  teeming  Math  mediaeval  glamour,  strange 
romance,  and  pathos,  that  has  attracted  the  genius  of  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  shrine  too  sacred  for  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  to  disturb,  spirit  voices  from  an  old  world  commingling 
with  the  murmuring  sound  of  the  Wharfe  and  the  sighing  of  breezes  through 
the  woods.  The  old  monkish  legend  of  the  boy  Egremond,  and  the  romantic 
story  of  the  white  doe,  which  animated  the  genius  of  Wordsworth,  Rogers, 
and  Inchbold,  make  the  spot  all  the  more  classic  and  holy,  and  blend  with 
the  general  fitness  of  things. 

The  Domesday  form  of  the  word  is  '  Bodelton.'  Bosworth  in  his 
Saxon  dictionary  renders  Bo^/  as  an  abode  or  mansion,  and  cites  "  thaer . 
wals  tha  cyninges  Ealdor  boil^^  the  word  thus  applied  to  a  very  superior 
dwelling.  The  early  condition  of  the  Boltons  in  Wharfedale  entirely  sup- 
ports this  idea.  Place-names  preserving  the  Norse  BoU^  or  old  English 
Botl^  Bolt.,  Byld,  are  of  much  importance  in  determining  the  expansion  of 
local  occupation.  Bol  and  Boll  are  very  frequent  in  Danish  local  names, 
and  even  mark  the  line  of  Scandinavian  settlements.  '  Built,'  that  is,  re- 
claimed and  cultivated  land,  becomes  an  abode,  especially  in  Norway,  where 
bol  answers  to  the  Icelandic  y'l')';-*'/,  Danish  gdard.  The  expression  "  tak  a 
boli,"  is  to  take  a  farm;  similarly  in  Iceland,  dol  and  boali]  denote  the  lair 
or  lying  place  of  cattle,  bol  and  kvm-bdl,  the  place  where  sheep  and  cows  are 
penned. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  in  England  a  tract  of  land  more  beautiful 
than  the  vale  of  Bolton.  The  nearest  approach  in  scenic  effect  is  Tintern, 
whose  accessories  are  as  fine  as  Bolton,  but  not  its  equal  in  combination, 
or  in  the  beauty  of  its  ri\'er  banks,  with  their  wondrous  blending  of  the 
soft  and  gentle  in   the  stern  and  wild.      Rich  in  fertile  meadows,  adorned 
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with  noble  trees  and  deep  retiring  woodland,  long,  long  vistas  of  the  brown 
river  hastening  throngh  them.  The  mined  prior>-  chnrch,  and  ancient 
gateway  with  its  array  of  giant  firs,  the  rich  olive  of  the  moorland,  the 
green  of  the  fields,  the  deep,  silent  woods  and  flashing  river,  over  which 
the  twilight  broods  softl)-,  surronnded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  embrace 
a  scene  beantifnl  beyond  description,    and  teeming  with  historic  interest. 

In  the  midst  of  a  large  forest,  which  stretched  in  Celtic  days  over  hill 
and  dale  for  many  miles,  was  a  clearing  of  trees :  here  stood  the  dwelling 
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of  the  chieftain,  having  aronnd  it  the  rnde  huts  of  his  dependants.  Their 
wants  were  few  and  simple :  a  patch  of  corn  was  sown,  but  their  food  was 
chiefly  gained  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Generations  passed,  the  Romans 
came  and  went,  curtailing,  to  some  extent,  the  forest-like  appearance  of  the 
country.  After  their  departure  the  land  reverted  to  its  former  condition, 
until  the  fair-haired  Saxon  took  possession  of  the  vale,  and  the  sound  of 
the  woodman's  axe  was  heard  again.  The  margin  of  the  river  having  been 
cleared  of  timber,  cornfields  and  meadows  succeeded,  where  flocks  of  sheep 
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and  herds  of  cattle  were  pastured.      In  due  course,  the  Lord  of  Skipton 

reared   a   hall   on  this    spot, 

known  as  Bodeltun  (Bolton). 

A  church,  with  rough  framed 

walls  and  timbered  roof,  was 

built.       In    those   days    wild 

cattle  and  red    deer   roamed 

the  forest ;  in  deepest  recess 

and    tangled   thicket   lurked 

the  solitary  boar.    The  eagle, 

and  other  birds  of  prey,  swept 

wood   and   hill   in  search  of 

food,   while   the   forest   rang 

with  sounds  of  smaller  birds 

and  animals.    In  the  rippling 

river,  under  the  shade  of  the 

sombre  forest,  flocks  of  herons 

stood,    statue-like,    ready    to 

strike  the  unwary  fish.     The 

forest   glades   rang  with  the 

noise  of  baying  hoimds,  and 

the  woods   echoed    with    the 

blast   of    the    hunter's    horn 

and  the  call  of  huntsmen  in 

swift   pursuit   of  their    wild 

denizens. 

Centuries  lapsed  :  the 
Normans  appeared  on  the 
scene,    the    lands    of   the 

Saxon  Edwin  were  granted  to  Robert  de  Romille.  Afterwards,  by  the 
marriage  of  William  Meschine,  a  descendant  of  the  Saxon  Earl,  to  Cecilia, 
heiress  of  the  Norman,  the  barony  of  Skipton  reverted  to  the  old  lineage; 
this  couple  had  an  only  daughter,  Alicia,  then  married  to  William  Fitz- 
Duncan,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  they  had  a  son  who  adopted  the  name  of 
Romilly,  better  known  as  the  boy  Egremond,  who  grew  up  a  handsome 
youth,  the  joy  of  his  mother's  heart.  The  woods  around  the  Wharfe,  at  Bar- 
den,  were  ever  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  Skipton  lords:  thitherwards, 
with  huntsmen,  voung  Romillv  often  went.  In  the  midst  of  the  woods  is 
a  narrow,  rocky  channel  of  the  Wharfe,  scooped  out  of  the  limestone  rock, 
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which  here,  for  some  distance,  forms  the  solid  bed  of  the  river ;  through 
this  pent-up  channel  the  waters  rush  at  furious  speed.  The  narrow  por- 
tion can  easily  be  leapt,  from  \vhich  it  has  received  its  name  of  the  '  Strid,' 
as  the  local  inhabitants  would  have  us  believe ;  though,  as  a  fact,  the  word 
'  Strid  '  is  Norse,  implying  '  contention,'  having  nothing  to  do  with  striding. 

"This  striding  place  is  called  '  The  .Strid,' 

A  name  it  took  of  yore  ; 
A  thousand  years  hath  borne  that  uanie, 
And  it  shall  a  thousand  more." 

Tradition  says  that  Romilly,  returning  from  the  chase,  accompanied  by 
a  forester,  was  in  the  act  of  leaping  over  this  fissure,  with  greyhound  in 
leash:  the  animal  dragging  back,  the  boy  of  Egremond  fell  short,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  seething  waters.  The  forester  saw  his  )-oung  master  dis- 
appear in  the  chasm  ;  hastening  to  the  edge  of  the  foaming  flood  in  anguish, 
he  scanned  the  swollen  torrent  in  vain.  Further  dow'n  the  river,  the  orrev- 
hound,  the  cause  of  the  sad  disaster,  swam  safely  a.shore.  That  night  a 
fearful  storm  swept  over  the  upper  regions  of  the  Wharfe ;  the  floods  rushed 
down,  carrying  forward  the  body  of  young  Romilly.  The  forester  broke 
the  sad  news  to  Lady  Alicia  in  the  following  words : — "  What  is  good  for  a 
bootless  bene?"  The  mother,  divining  instantly  some  awful  calamity  had 
happened  to  her  son,  replied,  "  Endless  sorrow." 

"  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ?  " 

With  these  dark  words  begin  nn'  tale  ; 
And  their  meaning  is — "  Whence  can  comfort  spring 
Wlien  prayer  is  of  no  avail  .' " 

Legend  says  that,  as  a  monument  and  memorial  of  their  son's  death,  the 
bereaved  parents  gave  to  the  monks  of  Embsay  that  beautiful  abbey  site  at 
Bolton,  around  which  the  river  sweeps  in  graceful  curve,  and  the  rocky  scar 
rises  high  above,  crowned  with  wood  and  falling  waters.  No  doubt  the 
canons  would  rejoice  at  their  removal  from  the  bleak  moors  of  Embsay  to 
this  earthly  paradise.     Soon 

"The  stately  Priory  was  reared, 

And  Wharfe,  as  he  moved  along, 
To  vespers  joined  a  mournful  voice, 
Nor  failed  at  evensong," 

The  very  learned  tell  us  that  this  story  of  the  drowning  of  the  boy 
Egremond  and  the  legend  of  the  founding  of  the  Priory  is  the  fabrication  of 
.some  old  monk,  who  possibh'  discovered  the  main  facts  of  the  tale  in  some 
ancient  Norse  Saga,  and  adopted  it  to  suit  the  occasion;  from  whence  it  has 
been  handed  down  throuuh  the  trenerations  from  sire  to  son.   Even  so  the  storN- 
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is  far  too  precious  to  utterly  discard.  Science  and  historic  investigation 
tend  almost  unceasingly  to  root  out  and  cast  aside  old  traditions,  in  all  of 
which  there  is  some  germ  of  truth;  to  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pluck  the  ivy 
from  the  walls  and  leave  the  ruin  a  bare  and  bleached  skeleton. 

There  are  few  monasteries  of  note  whose  origin  are  not  associated  with 
some  legendary  story,  either  tinged  deeph'  with  sorrow  or  pleasantly  romantic. 
Of  all  such  stories  the  most  widely  known  and  the  most  deeply  pathetic  is 
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that  connected  with  the  foundation  of  Bolton.  It  has  formed  a  theme  for 
poets  and  artists,  and  it  will  long  continue  to  be  capable  of  exciting  the 
sympathy  and  compassion  of  the  multitude.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  mother  who 
found  some  alleviation  of  grief  in  devoting  to  the  church  a  portion  of  that 
estate,  of  which  the  heir  would  never  require  aught  save  the  spot  in  which 
he  slept.     Yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  boy  Egremond  lost  his  life  in 
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the  seethincr  waters  of  the  Wharfe  as  described,  for  the  chronicles  state 
that  he  lived  to  man's  estate,  and  was  himself  a  partv  to  the  transfer  of  the 
lands  at  Bolton  to  the  Priors  of  Embsay. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  Priory  of  Bolton  was  not  an  original  fonndation, 
it  grew  ont  of  the  College  of  St.  Cnthbert  of  P^mbsa)-,  fonnded  by  Cecilia  de 
Meschine,  with  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  she  and  her  son-in-law, 
William,  nephew  or  grandson  of  Dnncan,  King  of  vScotland,  offered  the 
lands  per  Diiiin  ciilfclliiiii^  upon  the  altar.  This  symbol  was  chosen  for  fitness 
to  its  pnrpose  ;  tJie  culiellus  was  either  a  woodman's  knife  or  the  conlter  of  a 
plough,  which  is  strong  proof  that  the  canons  were  expected  to  labour  as 
well  as  to  pray. 

Robert  de  Romelli's  daughter,  the  Lady  Cecilia,  married  William  le 
Meschine,  younger  brother  of  Ranulf,  E^arl  of  Chester,  he  died  in  1129. 
Adeliza  de  Romelli,  their  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  William,  nephew  of 
Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  somewhere  before  1120.  The  women  of  the 
house  of  Romelli  were  co-heiresses  of  the  vast  Skipton  fee,  reaching  from 
the  shores  of  the  Solway  to  the  Barony  of  Harewood,  which  it  included. 

The  influence  out  of  which  the  foundation  of  the  Priory  of  Bolton  grew 
was  that  of  Archbishop  Turstuns.  In  1120,  William  le  Meschine  and  the 
Lady  Cecilia,  his  wife,  heiress  of  the  honour  of  Skipton,  founded  the  College 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cnthbert  at  Embsay ;  appointing  thereto,  as  prior, 
Reginald,  prior  of  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity  of  Skipton,  which,  perhaps, 
intimates  that  the  first  intention  was  to  make  the  church  of  Skipton 
collegiate.  To  the  Embsay  College,  Cecilia  gave  the  whole  town  of  Childe- 
wic,  she  and  her  son-in-law  offering  the  donation  upon  the  altar  of  Embsay. 
We  can  easily  understand  what  the  surroundings  of  Embsay  or  Emmesay 
would  be  at  that  early  period.  It  was  a  wild,  bleak,  upland  countr>',  where 
men,  godly  or  not,  ran  their  race  remote  from  townsfolk.  Previous  to  the 
transfer,  the  prior  had  loved  to  hunt  about  Haw  Beck,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  also  obtained  free  chase  in  the  woods  of  Barden,  Specteshaw  and  Priour- 
hawe,  beyond  Halton,  and  so  down  to  Bolton  Bridge.  A  very  pleasant 
hunting  ground  indeed,  for  once  on  the  top  of  Halton  Moor,  the  exquisite 
panorama  of  Wharfedale — a  vision  of  loveliness — comes  broadly  into  view. 
These  summer  advantages  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  in  the  wild 
days  of  winter,  they  were  dreadfulh-  reversed.  Yet  more  than  thirty  years 
were  endured  at  lunbsay.  The  Lady  Cecilia,  the  foundress,  had  passed 
away,  succeeded  by  her  daughter  Adeliza,  at  that  time  a  widow,  with  a  son 
in  full  manhood,  when  the  change  to  Bolton  took  place.     Dictated  it  mav 
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have  been  by  the  progress  of  the  Cistercian  order,  centred  at  Fountains, 
though  the  remoteness  and  unsuitability  of  Embsay  may  have  been  one 
cause  in  bringing  about  the  change,  for  the  place  was  not  to  the  liking  of 
the  monks,  who  had  fixed  their  longings  on  the  most  beautiful  spot  to  be 
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found  between  the  source  and  the  outfall  of  the  Wharfe.  Here  the  oak  and 
ash  interlaced  their  branches  with  the  darker  green  of  the  holly,  and  the 
bushy  hazel,  and  here  the  white  foam  of  the  river  is  seen,  flecking  under- 
neath beautiful  masses  of  foliage  before  it  emerges  from  the  woods. 

The  translation  from  Embsay  to  Bolton  came  in  1154,  by  the  assent,  will, 
and  ordination  of  the  Lady  Alicia  de  Romelli,  their  patroness.  One  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  gift  is  'William,  my  son,  de  Egremont' — the  boy  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  was  drowned  at  the  Strid.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  priory 
of  Bolton  slowly  arose  on  the  beautiful  mead  by  the  Wharfe.  A  century 
and  more  passed  away  whilst  the  work  was  in  progress:  it  began  in  1155, 
and  the  thirteenth  century  had  nearly  run  its  course  before  its  completion. 
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On  the  removal  of  the  convent  to  Bolton,  the  estates  were  increased  by  all 

the  land  between  Possford 
and  Spectebeck  and  the 
rivers  Werfe  and  Walches- 
burn ;  then  came  all  the 
town  of  Chyldewyke  (whose 
nameinclndes  the  Celtic  Kit 
— a  chapel,  with  the  Ten- 
tonic  ivic — a  village),  with 
the  tithes  and  oblations,  and 
with  the  mill  and  all  its  soke, 
and  the  land  they  hold  in 
the  towns  of  Fernhill  and 
Conanleia  and  Harewood. 
Adeliza  makes  this  grant  for 
the  sonl  weal  '  of  myself,  my 
father,  mother,  and  an- 
cestors.' 

Dnring  the  bnilding  of 
the  priory  and  the  domestic 
accessories,tlie  canons  wonld 
donbtless  fix  their  abode  in 
the  old  manor  hall  of  the 
Saxons,  which  stood  with 
its  little  chapel  at  the 
Bodeltnn,  when  the  Nor- 
mans first  appeared  on  the 
scene.  jNIoreover,  before 
growing  means  of  commencing  bnilding  on  an  adeqnate  scale,  a  distinct 
change  was  coming  into  the  world  of  architectnre.  Of  this,  Bolton  illustrates 
a  most  beautifnl  phase.  The  fine  Norman  arcading  in  the  choir  indicates 
the  time  of  starting  and  how  little  was  done  before  the  new  order  had  made 
itself  felt.  The  '  bodel '  mnst  have  served  them  for  a  qnarter  of  a  century 
before  their  church  was  fairly  taken  over  for  their  dwelling. 

From  the  architectural  evidences  of  the  choir  much  interesting  information 
may  be  gathered.  The  fine  east  window  has,  at  the  time  of  its  completion, 
been  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  early  decorated  architecture.  The  side 
windows  of  the  choir  show  the  same  elaborate  tracery.     At  the  time  when 
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these  windows  were  constructed,  1300-50,  the  \'ery  late  Norman  superstruc- 
tion  of  the  choir  had  been  pulled  down  to  the  string  course,  just  above  the 
arcading^ — then  the  choir  was  more  than  doubled  in  lenfjth.  In  the  new 
prolongation  the  previous  arcading  was  copied,  but  having  to  be  lower 
than  the  old  work  to  provide  depth  for  the  splendid  proportions  of  the  new 
east  window,  the  ornamental  panel  running  beneath  the  two  extreme  side 
windows  was  inserted  to  keep  the  sills  of  the  windows  level.      This  has 
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certainly  introduced  a  very  ornamental  innovation  :  of  the  two  series  of 
arcading  the  western,  and  oldest,  exhibits,  in  its  alternating  capitals,  the 
transition  period  between  the  departing  Norman  and  the  coming  Early 
English.  The  lofty  transept  arches  and  the  north  transept,  as  now  remain- 
ing, are  of  the  decorated  period,  and  show  that  the  priory,  like  the  parish 
church  of  Skipton,  owes  its  great  structural  development  to  the  era  of  the 
early  Cliffords.  To  the  period  to  which  the  great  features  are  due  we  may 
date  the  development  of  many  parish  churches  in  Upper  Wharfedale. 
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Bolton,  like  many  other  monastic  houses,  got  deeply  into  debt,  and  the 
canons  had  to  scour  the  country  with  the  Frere's  formula,  "  Gif  me  than  of 
thy  goods  to  make  our  cl oyster." 

An  Impression. 

Resting  near  the  cradle  bridge  which  spans  the  babbling,  ever  restless 

brook,  visions  of  the  ancient  priory  sweep  across  our  mental  gaze.     The 

abbey  of  olden  time  stands  forth  in  its  architectural  beauty.     The  sighing 

of  the  wind  amongst  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  noise  of  the  gurgling 

river   sound    like   the  music  of  canons 
-^^_  .  chanting  their  morning  prayer.     We  see 

them  pass  along  the  cloisters  to  their 
daily  routine  of  work,  some  go  forth  to 
fish,  or  to  hunt  and  hawk  in  the  sur- 
rounding forest.  Other  figures  appear 
on  the  scene :  the  black-faced  Clifford, 
the  Percy,  the  Shepherd  Lord,  the 
Mauleverers,  Romellis,  Claphams,  and 
Nortons,  with  their  retainers,  also  pass 
in  procession  before  us,  some  of  whom 
have  left  their  names  and  deeds,  for 
good  or  evil,  emblazoned  on  the  scroll 
of  history,  and  at  the  end  craved  the 
favour  of  a  little  hallowed  earth  to  rest 
their  bones. 

The  vision  of  old-time  vanishes,  the 
choir  and  transept  are  roofless,  its  beauti- 
ful windows  are  gone,  \\\^  hand  of 
despoilers  and  Time  have  done  their 
work.  The  canons  have  vanished,  leav- 
ing not  a  trace  behind  save  the  hoary 
ruin  as  a  monument  of  their  work  and  a  funeral  pile  to  their  memor>-. 
And  a  noble  pile  it  is ;  for  in  this  remote  dale  where  their  life  history  was 
wrought  out,  they  have  left  a  church  whose  fragments  rank  among  the 
treasures  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.  As  to  the  utility  of  their  life,  we  have 
very  little  more  than  silence,  yet  we  know  they  did  more  to  civilise  humanity 
thaii  any  other  class  of  men.  They  exercised  great  hospitality  towards  the 
poor,  and  nursed  the  sick,  apart  from  attending  to  their  spiritual  needs,  and 
by  their  industry  made  desert  places  flourish  abundantly.     As  to  its  grace 
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the  priors  have  left  a  moniniient  the  world  will  never  surpass,  and  cannot 
afford  to  neglect. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lessons  of  the  fabric  is  to  be  read  in  the 
interior  architecture  of  the  choir.  The  original  Norman  arcade,  dating 
about  1 170,  shows  the  extent  of  the  first  church;  the  later  extension,  with 
the  parapet  between  the  arcade  and  the  window  sills,  may  be  dated  nearly 
two  centuries  after,  and  accords  with  the  west  front  of  the  church.  The 
alterations  of  this  period  gave  that  finish  to  the  fabric  which  endured  to  the 
end  of  its  existence.  Prior  Moyne,  or  Moon,  commenced  a  western  tower, 
but  the  day  of  extermination  arrived  too  soon  for  his  work  to  be  brought  to 
any  degree  of  completion. 

The  Wharfe  still  flows  by  it  in  graceful  windings,  soothing  the  mind 
with  its  melody.  The  restless  tributary  brooklet,  never  tired,  ripples  and 
sings  past  margins  and  overhanging  banks  (where  the  globe  flower  blooms) 
until  it  is  lost  in  the  greater  river.  In  its  age  the  hoary  ruin  is  not  deserted 
— thousands  annually  visit  this  shrine — and  not  one,  we  should  imagine, 
can  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  its  charms  and  associations,  and 
cherish  the  beautiful  scene  in  their  mind  for  ever,  so  imbued  is  it  with  the 
associations  of  the  Mediaeval. 

Sauntering  in  the  woods  on  a  hot  July  day,  the  air  being  charged  with 
a  sultry  oppression,  suddenly  a  glare  of  lightning  preceded  rolling  thunder, 
rumbling  and  echoing  far  and  wide  over  the  moorland  fells.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  the  amber  waters  of  the  Wharfe  soon  changed  to  a  darker  hue, 
as  storm  after  storm  washed  the  peat  soil  down  by  a  thousand  rills.  At  the 
Strid,  there  was  to  be  heard  a  roar  of  rushing  waters,  wildly  dashing  through 
the  rocky  chasm,  boiling  in  foam-flecked  wrath  from  its  iron  jaws,  battling 
against  boulders,  spreading  a  vapoury  mist  over  rock  and  shivering  branch; 
and  giving  the  vale  a  weird  and  awe-inspiring  form,  for  the  mist  wraith 
rolled  up  as  if  to  fold  one  in  its  cold  shroud.  Here  is  the  haunt  of  that 
mysterious  creature  'the  water  kelpie,'  whose  chief  delight  is  in  the  drowning 
of  men.  At  flood  times,  this  eerie  spirit  rises  from  the  river  in  shape  of  a 
white  horse,  and  unsuspected  lures  its  victims  into  the  chasm.  The  tragedy 
enacted  here,  that  of  young  Romelli,  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  like 
disasters,  and  has  given  a  touch  of  human  interest  and  sorrow  to  the  scene. 
On  this  night,  after  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  past,  the  sun  set  with  an  almost 
southern  splendour,  his  beams  casting  a  lurid  light  over  the  western  hills. 
The  grand  old  'immemorial'  elms,   with  their  mighty  arms  and  delicate 
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tracery,  were  etched  on  the  silver  dome  of  heaven  ;  beautiful  clouds  like 
wraiths  from  fairyland  drifted  across  the  hills. 

On  this  night  we  wandered  back  by  the  waters  of  the  Wharfe ;  leaves 
and  branches  were  now  silent,  not  a  breath  disturbed  the  almost  solemn  peace. 
The  only  sound  came  from  the 
recurrent  murmur  of  the  still 
uneasy  waters,  the  bleating  of 
some  stray  sheep,  the  hooting 
of  melancholy  owls.  Arriving 
within  the  precincts  of  the 
hoary  sanctuary,  no  life 
was  to  be  seen  save  the 
whirling  bats  who  hide  by 
day  in  its  wall.  There  is  a 
mysterious  stillness  in  the 
twilight,  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  tuned  to  the 
scene  we  are  viewing.  The 
old  ruin,  with  the  beautiful 
windows,  mouldings,  and 
tracery,  seen  through  the 
sombre  shades  of  night,  has 
a  natural  tendenc}'  to  throw 
on  the  mind  scenes  of  the 
past.  Visions  of  olden  days 
steal  o'er  us;  the  noble  priory 
stands  replete  in  all  its 
original  stateliness,  the  bells 
ring,  and  people  in  the  cos- 
tume of  old  time  appear. 
Slowly  passing  along  the 
aisles  go  dim  figures  of  canons,  organ  notes  swell  out,  and  choristers  are 
chanting  that  solemn  litany — Prayer  of  prayers.  The  spell  of  vesper,  with 
its  key — the  old  shrine— has  opened  for  us  that  locked  tome  of  the  past 
whose  clasps  are  monkish  hands  tightly  gripped  in  death  over  what  it  and 
the  faith  held  for  them  in  life.     Let  us  glance  further. 

Down  the  dream  vista,  a  sorrowful  procession  approaches  the  abbey : 
'tis  the  burial  of  Alicia  de  Romelli.     The  brethren  issue  forth  to  meet  the 
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sad  cortege,  and  the  prior,  with  a  pahn  branch,  sprinkles  thrice  the  bier  with 
water  from  the  Wharfe  (which  has  been  blessed)  repeating,  " /;/  nomine 
Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Snnctus.  Peace  to  the  soul  of  Alicia,"  in  deep, 
solemn  tone;  the  canons  respond,  '''Amen''  Along  the  bier-balk  the  prior 
leads  to  the  house  of  prayer,  this  due  to  the  munificence  of  the  dead  lady.  A 
glorious  light  diffuses  the  sacred  fane,  coming  through  the  purples,  russets, 
antique  ruby,  cobalt,  and  amber  shades  of  the  glazed  tracery  of  that  mediaeval 
time.  How  softly  the  light  of  tapestry  hue  streams  upon  the  emblazoned 
pall  of  Alicia !  One  hears  the  prior  recite  the  '  Office  for  the  Dead '  in  the 
opening  Kyn'e,  the  Gloria,  then  the  vaulted  roof  resounds  to  the  lusty  re- 
sponse, as  the  canons  roll  forth  the  Credo.  Standing  beside  the  casket,  the 
prior  extols  the  virtues  of  the  dear  departed  :  "  Truly  a  mother  in  Israel— a 
faithful  daughter  of  the  Holy  Faith."  The  parchment  on  the  brazen  salver 
tells  of  the  last  gift  of  land  to  enrich  the  priory,  and  of  incessant  prayer  for 
her  soul's  peace.  During  the  Requiem  the  prior  bows  before  the  exquisite 
tabernacle,  surmounted  by  a  golden  cross.  Large  taper-lights  illumine  the 
reredos,  revealing  the  rich  art  of  the  compartments — '  The  Shepherds,'  and 
'  The  Magi,  with  their  gifts  to  Mary  and  the  Babe,'  and  an  incident  from 
the  saintly  Cuthbert's  life.  He  reads  the  Offertory,  approaches  the  centre, 
takes  the  Pyx  containing  the  Sacred  Host,  elevates  it  thrice,  makes  the  sign 
of  the  Holy  Cross :  all  are  prostrate ;  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  and  the  words 
Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  tell  the  Host  has  been  partaken  of;  in  plaintive 
strain  we  hear  the  Agmis  Dei  chant,  the  Klevation  of  the  Chalice.  The 
Benediction  is  pronounced,  all  disperse,  a  grave  within  the  chancel  encloses 
the  casket,  and  all  that  it  contains  of  Alicia  de  Romelli,  the  foundress,  of  fair 
Bolton  fane. 

To  pray  at  this  shrine  came  chiefs  from  the  noble  houses  of  Percy, 
Clifford,  Clapham,  and  Mauleverers,  of  whom  not  a  few  won  honour  and 
glory  on  the  battlefield,  and,  returning,  hung  their  emblazoned  banners 
from  the  spacious  roof.  Some  of  those  warriors  who  gave  gold  and  lands 
for  building  and  upholding  the  priory,  now  rest  within  its  walls ;  no  marble 
tombs  or  silent  effigies  remain  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  sleep,  but  the 
priory  is  a  sufficient  memorial,  speaking  eloquently,  while  songs  of  heavenly 
praise  still  resound  through  its  hallowed  walls.* 

*  The  chantry  chapel  of  the  Mauleverers  and  Claphams  of  Beamsley  was  situated  at  the 
east  end  of  the  aisle  of  the  nave,  beneath  which  was  the  family  vault;  tradition  avers  that 
those  interred  in  this  vault  were  placed  in  an  upright  position,  and  investigation  (we  are 
told)  has  confirmed  this  report. 
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"  Bolton,  in  oldeu  time  a  glorious  pile, 
Ancient  and  of  architecture  rare. 
With  turrets  hijrh,  aud  fretted  roof  and  aisle, 
And  wassail  hall,  and  chapels  raised  for  pra3-er; 
Chambers  with  fair-wrought  tapestr}'  hung  round, 
And  secret  treasure — rooms  of  gathered  gold, 
And  lonely  cells  aud  dungeons  underground, 
Where  peace  was  prayed  for  oft  and  penance  told." 

Bolton  Abbey  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  beautiful  legend,  "  The 
White  Doe,"  told  so  delightfully  in  verse  by  William  Wordsworth,  giving, 
as  it  were,  a  more  naturalistic  and  pathetic  interest  to  the  classic  ground 
of  Bolton.  And  who  is  there  who  would  not  accept  that  touching  passage 
as  told  in  the  "White  Doe  of  Rylston,"  as  a  fit  appendix  to  the  sterner  facts 
of  his  story  ? 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  living  at  Rylston,  Richard  Norton, 
his  eight  good  sons,  and  his  daughter  Emily.  The  Nortons,  an  old  family, 
had  long  inherited  the  lands  and  dwelt  in  the  halls  of  Rylston.  Of  their 
old  home  not  a  stone  remains,  but  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  still  bears 
its  imprints.  On  the  summit  of  the  gloomy  fells  overlooking  Rylston  still 
stand,  gaunt  and  spectre-like,  the  ruins  of  an  old  watch  tower  built  by  the 
Nortons,  which  serves  as  the  solitary  memorial  of  that  ancient  family.  In 
the  rebellion,  called  the  Rising  of  the  Nori/i,  the  Nortons  took  an  active  part, 
and  for  this  some  of  them  were  executed  at  York.  Francis  escaped  for  a 
time,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain  near  his  ancestral  home  by  a  troop  of 
horse,  who  had  been  despatched  for  that  object.  This  Francis  lies  buried  in 
Bolton  Abbey  ;  previous  to  his  death  he  had  presented  Emily,  who  was 
devotedly  attached  to  this  brother,  a  white  faunch  deer  caught  on  the  moors 
of  Rylston.  The  orphan  Emily,  the  last  survivor  of  this  family,  came 
regularly  to  weep  over  the  tomb  of  her  brother,  her  only  companion  being 
the  milk-white  doe,  the  virgin  faunch  of  the  dappled  race,  that  '  like  an 
arrow  flew.' 

In  these  tales  and  traditions  we  are  close  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
imaginative  Celt. 

From  Rylston  to  Bolton  the  distance  is  eight  or  nine  miles.  An  old 
British  track  crosses  Waterford  (xill,  then  over  the  moors  past  Brayshaw 
Top,  and  the  vSkipton  Road  at  Broad  Park,  then  through  vStank  pa.stures  to 
the  vale  of  Bolton.  Over  this  wild  moorland  track  Emily  passed  and  re- 
passed on  her  palfre)-,  followed  by  her  attendant  doe,  when  making  the 
weekly  pilgrimages  to  her  brother's  grave. 
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•'  Most  to  Bolton's  sacred  pile, 

On  favouring  nights  she  loved  to  go 
There  ranged  through  cloister,  court  and  aisle, 
Attended  b}-  the  soft-paced  Doe  : 

"  Nor  did  she  fear  in  the  still  moonshine 
To  look  upon  Saint  Mary's  shrine, 
Nor  on  the  lonely  turf  that  showed 
Wherp  Francis  slept  in  his  last  abode." 

Tradition  says  the  exalted  maiden  never  recovered  from  the  dark 
depths  of  her  grief,  and  after  long  wanderings  over  moor  and  fell  to  Bolton's 
stately  church, 


"At  length,  thus  faintly,  faintly  tied 
To  earth,  she  was  set  free  and  died. 

Th}-  soul,  exalted  Eiuil}-, 

Maid  of  the  blasted  famil}', 

Rose  to  the  God  from  whom  it  came ; 

In  Rylston  church  her  mortal  frame 
Was  buried  by  her  mother's  side." 
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The  poet  tells  that  long  after  Emily's  death  the  doe  was  often  to  be 
seen  rambling  amongst  the  ruins.  The  place  where  she  was  wont  to  linger 
most  was  the  grave  her  dear  mistress  had  held  sacred.* 

"  Besides  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  grave 
In  quietness  she  ]a3s  her  down  ; 
Gently  as  a  wearj-  wave 

Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died, 
Against  an  anchored  vessel's  side.'" 

At  the  close  of  the  service  she  is  seen  gliding  like  a  ghost  towards  the 

towers  of  Rylston,  and  regularly  returns  on  the  Sabbath 

"When  the  bells 
Are  heard  among  the  moorland  dells." 

As  one  meditates  here  in  the  churchyard,  Imagination  pictures  the 
white  doe  and  the  orphan  Emily  on  their  weekly  pilgrimage  to  and  from 
Bolton,  and  afterwards  the  white  doe,  emblem  of  purity,  crossing  the  fells 
or  gliding  spirit-like  amongst  the  graves. 

Two  years  after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  the  priory  and  estates 
were  sold  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  for  the  sum  of  ;^2,490  ;  since  that 
date,  time  and  the  hand  of  violence  have  done  much  to  mar  the  beautiful 
structure;  shapely  dressed  stones,  such  as  the  mediaeval  craftsmen  worked 
upon,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  uiany  a  farmhouse  and  garth  around 
this  district."!"  But  if  time  has  helped  forward  the  progress  of  decay  it  has 
also  softened  and  given  to  it  that  soft  tone  of  mellow  age,  in  full  sympathy 

*  Inchbold,  the  artist,  Swinbvirne's  friend  and  poet  himself,  has  painted  it 

f  After  the  battle  of  Myton  in  1319,  the  same  things  happened  at  Sherbnrn,  Ripon,  and 
Otley.  As  many  of  the  Archbishop's  tenants  were  killed  in  that  battle  Melton  orders 
William,  the  rural  Dean  of  Sherbnrn,  to  lake  care  to  have  their  effects  properly  administered 
to.  The  full  effect  of  the  calamity,  followed  by  a  murrain,  was  most  felt  in  the  succeeding 
year.  Writing  from  Helmsley,  26th  October,  1320,  Melton  states  that  P.olton  is  so  impover 
ished  by  the  hostile  incursion  of  the  Scots— //6'5///6';«  iiicinsiim,  he  says,  which  precludes  a 
second  visit  and  ravage— as  well  as  by  the  general  murrain,  that  it  cannot  support  its  canons. 
He  asks  the  houses  of  their  order  to  give  temporary  support  to  the  homeless  canons,  receiving- 
four  marks  a  year  for  each.  Brother  William  de  Rotherham  was  to  be  sent  to  Worksop; 
Thomas  de  Manyngham  to  Nostell ;  Thomas  de  Coppelay  to  Thurgarton  ;  Lawrence  de  Wath 
to  Shelford ;  Robert  de  Rypon  to  Gysburn  ;  Symon  de  Ottelay  and  Richard  de  Ottelay  to  Drax ; 
John  de  Selby  to  Wartre;  and  Stephen  de  Thirneholm  to  Kirkham.  P:ight  or  nine  of  the  canons 
are  here  provided  for,  probably  the  whole  convent  save  the  prior,  and  one  or  two  canons  who 
remained  to  reorganise  their  affairs.  Tlie  names  are  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  house.  Coppelay  became  the  next  prior;  Manyngham  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Skipton  in  T342,  vicar  of  Ilarewood  in  1354,  by  exchange  with  Lawrence  de  Wath. 

There  were  this  year  1310,  consumed  at  Bolton  in  Craven,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
stones  of  cheese  made  from  ewe's  milk. 
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with  its  surroundings,  and  from  the  earth  the  creeping  ivy  and  a  trail  of 
'Wandering  Jew'  have  sprung  into  a  beautiful  mantle  as  if  to  hide  the 
nakedness  and  desolation  of  the  old  ruin. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  abbey  are  the  outlines  of  buildings  comprising 
the  cloister  and  its  external  arrangements,  the  chapter  house,  vestibule,  and 
the  other  domestic  buildings ;  whilst  the  present  rectory  marks  the  site  of 
the  prior's  lodgings. 

Chapter  houses  were  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  monasteries,  and  the 
approach  was  usually  through  the  cloister,  and  thence  through  a  large  vesti- 
bule as  at  Bolton.  This  monastic  council  chamber  was  one  of  the  most 
important  rooms  in  the  priory ;  it  was  where  the  canons  met  to  deliberate 
on  their  affairs. 

The  nave  of  the  priory  is  still  used  as  a  parish  church,  blending  the 
associations  of  the  past  with  the  necessities  of  the  living  present ;  nor  is 
the  place  less  beautiful  than  of  old.  The  pastureland  is  as  reposeful,  and 
the  streams  quite  as  alluring;  the  woods  are  almost  as  tangled  and  the 
moors  as  far  reaching,  and  the  grey  curling  mist,  like  some  spirit  wraith, 
still  floats  up  from  the  river  and  plays  hoodman  blind  with  the  fells.  The 
red  deer  still  roam  the  hills,  and  shaggy-haired,  half- wild  cattle  (successors 
of  the  wild  ox)  still  graze  on  the.lush  greensward  by  the  margin  of  the  river ; 
the  heron  and  otter  still  fish  in  the  Wharfe,  and  the  kingfisher  darts  to  and 
fro  along  the  shining  river ;  it  is  only  the  owls  haunting  the  ruin  that 
seem  to  mournfully  wail  a  rcqiiiei)i  over  bygone  glories. 

What  a  train  of  great  men  in  art  and  letters  have  visited  Bolton  during 
the  last  century  !  Turner,  Landseer,  Cox,  Girtin,  and  a  host  of  others  have 
tried  in  vain  to  fully  depict  its  varied  charms,  whilst  many  poets  have  sung 
of  its  present  beauties  and  past  associations.  Turner,  ever  after  his  first 
visit,  entertained  the  most  intense  affection  for  Bolton  (he  was  a  most 
enthusiastic  '  angler '),  but  the  spirit  of  the  place  suited  the  genius  in  his 
nature.  In  his  moods  he  was  wont  to  wander  up  to  wilder  parts  of  the 
river  above  Barden,  and  there  alone  on  lonely  ground  take  in  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  scene. 

This  year  1321 — Archbishop  Melton  visited  iu  person  at  Bolton,  Kildwick  and  Enibsay. 
He  hunted  with  a  pack  of  hounds  in  his  progress  from  parish  to  parish,  and  was  entertained 
by  the  canons  at  a  very  lieav}'  expense. 

1521. — In  the  accounts  of  the  Clifford  family  for  this  year  is  the  following  item  :  — "To 
the  prior  of  Bolton  for  all  man'r  of  Deuties  iu  discharge  of  my  Lord's  conscience  xiii.  ivd-" 
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Near  to  the  abbey  is  the  hall,  one  of  the  many  homes  of  the  Dnke  of 
Devonshire.  A  few  hundred  yards  awa)-  is  a  beantifnl  fountain,  erected  in 
memory  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  whose  brutal  murder  in  Phoenix 
Park  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  Britain.  Overtopping,  and  adjacent  to 
the  hall,  are  some  majestic  Scotch  firs,  their  red  scaly  trunks  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  or  standing  defiant  of  the  wintry  blast.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  priory  are  other  noble  trees,  the  one  most  venerable  is  the  wych  elm 
by  the  roadside  ;  for  the  associations  of  its  youth,  memory  must  leap  the  gulf 
of  several  centuries. 


^■»^i^ 


**'*;■ 


[iv.K.r. 


THE   WHARKK    IN    BOLTON    WOODS. 


At  a  short  distance  above  the  great  gateway  of  Bolton  Priory  stood  the 
'  Prior's  Oak,'  which  was  felled  about  1720,  and  sold  for  /'70.  According 
to  the  price  of  wood  at  that  time,  it  could  not  contain  less  tlian  one  thousand 
four  hundred  feet  of  timber. 

The  ancient  arch  of  the  gateway  to  the  Priory  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the 
western  wall  of  Bolton  Hall.     There  is  something  very  imposing  in  the 
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sioflit  of  this  old  arch,  it  convevs  to  the  mind  visions  of  ecclesiastical  and 

baronial  magnificence. 

"  Here  to  its  hospitable  gate 

111  want  or  woe,  the  pilgrim  came ; 
For  at  its  portal  pity  sate, 
To  dry  the  tears  of  sin  and  shame." 

Beautiful  indeed  is  the  situation  of  Bolton's  venerable  temple ;  the 
contour  of  river,  the  grouping  of  wood  and  fell  is  Nature's  own  delightful 
handiwork. 

Dr.  Whitaker  says  : — 

"To  the  south  all  is  soft  and  delicious,  the  eye  reposes  upon  rich  pastures,  a 
moderate  reach  of  the  river,  sufficiently  tranquil  to  form  a  mirror  to  the  sun,  and  the 
boundary  hills  beyond,  neither  too  near,  nor  too  lofty  to  exclude,  even  in  winter,  any 
portion  of  his  rays." 

On  the  high  sheer  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  by  the  stepping-stones,  and 
opposite  to  the  east  window  of  the  Priory,  is  a  curious  example  of  the  way 
in  which  what  are  called  the  '  Yoredale '  rocks  can  be,  and  were,  curved  and 
twisted  in  that  ineffectual  volcanic  upheaval,  to  which  so  much  of  the  scenic 
variety  of  mid-Wharfedale  is  due.  The  plate-like  scar  limestone  is  down  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream  at  the  Strid  ;  the  less  purely  calcareous  beds  fill  up  the 
hill  slopes  of  the  '  Valley  of  Desolation,'  and  make  the  little  waterfall  there ; 
while  the  hard  gritstone  or  quern  rock,  which  is  only  some  eight  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  at  Ormescliflfe,  is  found  on  Beamsley 
Beacon  and  Simon's  Seat,  capping  these  at  an  elevation  of  over  one  thousand 
five  himdred  feet.  The  varying  heights,  now,  are  directly  due  to  that  Titanic 
up-thrust  from  below  of  the  layers  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  caused  those 
contortions  on  the  river  bank  just  mentioned,  which  here,  in  sunlight,  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  iridescence  as  if  inlaid  with  metals. 

Bolton  Woods. 

A  ramble  through  the  woods  in  springtime,  when  dells  and  banks  are 
teeming  with  wild  flowers,  and  the  soft  cerulean  sky  looks  down  on  sparkling 
brooks,  reminds  us  of  the  word  Paradise.  Sweet  perfumes  rise  from  the 
earth,  clad  in  the  brightest  of  eme?atW  grass,  garnished  with  many  a 
variety  of  wild  flower.  There  is  the  cowslip,  primrose,  hyacinth,  columbine, 
dame's  rocket,  pink  campion,  white  stitchwort,  violet,  and  forget-me-not — 
a  garden  in  the  woods — Nature's  own  perfect  work.  Rivulet  and  rivulet 
rushing  from  the  hills  pass  luxurious  glades,  where  the  wych-elm,  oak,  and 
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ash  flourish ;  the  ever-gurgling  river,  where  trout  are  leaping,  passing 
between  miniature  isles  and  moss-grown  boulders,  forms  a  veritable  Eldorado 
to  natural  treasure  seekers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  paths  and  spots  of  interest  and 
beauty  :  here  a  hillside  stream  comes  tumbling  through  green  lacery,  or  a  tiny 
waterfall  leaps  past  moss  cushions  and  bright  flowers,  or  we  turn  to  the  soft 
green  of  the  glades,  the  quivering  mass  of  foliage,  the  mountains  swathed  in 
sunlight,  the  long  vistas  of  woodland,  the  delightful  curving  of  the  Wharfe 
under  precipitous  slopes  and  woodland  heights ;  all  combine  to  make  an 
Eden  of  loveliness. 

PossFORTH  Gill, 

better  known  as  the  'Valley  of  Desolation,'  received  the  latter  name  after  a 
tremendous  thunderstorm,  which  burst  over  the  vale  and  moors  above,  early 
in  the  last  century.  In  its  fury,  large  oaks  and  other  timbered  trees  were 
levelled  to  the  ground,  or  blasted,  and  the  bridges  swept  away  :  hence  the 
name  of  '  Desolation.' 

The  canons  of  Bolton  acquired  this  land  at  a  very  early  period.  In  one 
of  her  first  charters  after  the  removal,  '  Alicia  de  Romelli '  gives  them  all  the 
land  between  *  Poseford  and  Spectebeck  and  the  rivers  of  Werfe  and 
Walchesburn.' 

This  glen  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  in  Wharfedale ; 
and  is,  further,  notable  for  the  rare  and  graceful  wood  Fescue — a  tall, 
drooping  grass  which  grows  here  luxuriantly. 

A  path,  with  many  steep  ascents,  winds  with  the  glen,  through  woodland 
groves,  to  the  upper  part  above  the  waterfall ;  immediately  below  this  fall 
the  land  opens  out  into  a  basin-like  form.  The  vastness  of  the  high  fells, 
the  deep  blue  of  the  skies  can  be  seen  through  intervening  trees,  and  the 
brook  glittering  deep  below ;  again,  one  can  look  over  the  tree  tops  to  the 
stream  and  hear  the  sound  of  its  waters  as  it  falls  into  limpid  pools.  Beyond 
this,  on  the  sides  of  the  Deer  Park,  gladdened  by  warm  flushes  of  sunlight, 
a  strange  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  weird,  skeleton  arms  of  blasted  oak 
trees,  and  old  stunted  thorns  nearer  its  base.  Sometimes  on  the  hill,  one 
may  see  the  forked  antlers  of  the  wild  deer,  still  found  on  this  romantic 
spot—  a  remnant  of  those  stately  creatures  which  once  roamed  from  Bolton 
to  Longstrothdale  over  the  vast  forest,  whose  breadth  reached  from  vSkipton 
to  Knaresborouo-h,  the  huntins^  oround  of  canons,  and  the  chiefs  of  man\'  a 
noble  house. 
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One  of  the  feeders  of  Possfortli  Gill  rises  towards  the  foot  of  Simon's 
Seat. 

The  skyline  of 
the  moors  at  the 
head  of  Possforth  is 
grand,  solitary,  and 
impressive.  To 
nnderstand  the 
wide  expanse  of 
these  moors,  you 
need  to  traverse 
them,  and  as  an  old 
lady  at  the  West 
End  remarked, 
"you'll  have  to 
go  'shock  and 
shackle.'"  The  dis- 
trict is  now  to  be 
recognised,  not  as 
the  land  between 
Possford  and 
Spectebeck,  but  as 
Pockstones  Moor, 
having  by  that 
name  some  asso- 
ciation with  the 
Pucks,  who  came 
to  tease  the  sweet 
Titanias  in  their 
moonlight  dances. 

Spectebeck, 
which  needs  little 
to   change    it   into 

Spectrebeck,  seems  ^cubert  Foster. 

to  have  altered  its  im  the  valley  of  desolation. 

name  into  Harden 

Beck,  though  it  still  runs  into  Walchesburn.    How  close  the  kinship  between 
these  place-names,  and  the  merry  elves  of  fairyland  ! 
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Now  onward  and  downwards  through  the  sombre  forest  glade  until  we 
reach  the  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  and  in  our  progress  we  are  ever  arrested  In- 
exquisite  pictures  of  the  sylvan  landscape,  the  river  islands,  and  the  rich 
brown  reaches  of  the  stream  winding  its  wav,  or  ever  anon  fallins;  foamino- 
beneath  dark  masses  of  leafage.  Still  upward  we  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of 
Barden  Tower,  and  a  magnificent  vista  of  sunlit  river  and  forest  gforsre  to  grrev 
castellated  walls  looming  large  at  the  lofty  fell's  foot.  Soon  we  arrive  at 
the  deepest  recess,  where  in  flood-time  the  fury  of  rushing  waters  resembles 
liquid  chaos.     Here  the  boy  Egremond  took  his  last  leap. 

"  He  sprang  in  glee — for  what  cared  he 
That  the  river  was  strong,  and  the  rocks  were  steep ; 
But  the  greyhound  in  the  leash  hung  back, 
And  checked  him  in  his  leap." 

We  might,  on  looking  through  this  wild  valley  scene,  imagine  it  was 
some  fairy  scene,  yet  this  is  the  Strid,  that  historic  gorge  of  the  Wharfe, 
where  the  waters  foam  and  swirl  through  that  prisoned  way,  which  has 
formed  the  shroud  of  many  victims  to  the  treacherous  leap.  The  demon 
steed  or  water  kelpie  is  to  be  seen  shadowy  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  evening, 
a  sure  presage  of  disaster. 

The  most  brilliant  description  would  not  picture  to  the  mind  the  rushing 
torrent  gurgling  and  roaring  through  its  pent-up  channel,  leaving  marks 
of  devastation  at  high  floods  in  water-worn  rocks  and  uprooted  trees.* 

Still  passing  through  woods,  where  many  aged  trunks  give  that  appear- 
ance of  a  primitive  forest,  we  might  summarize  our  description  of  this  rich 
scene  of  woodland,  through  which  the  swift  river  journeys  in  shade  and 
sunlight,  now  by  rock  and  underwood  where  roses  and  honeysuckle,  primrose 
and  harebell,  mingle  their  beauty  with  dense  undergrowth,  as  a  Turneresque 
dream  of  unrivalled  forest  and  river  o'l'andeur.  This  vale  is  beautiful  at  all 
seasons — in  winter,  when  crystals  and  icicles  droop  from  the  trees,  and  hoar 
frost  is  besprinkled  around,  then  the  scene  is  enchanting ;    in  spring  and 

*  The  Strid  —On  the  whole,  looking  to  the  fact  of  the  place  so  called  being  a  narrow 
place,  two  paces  in  width  which  may  be  stridden,  we  follow  Skeat,  and  the  generally  accepted 
view  that  it  acquired  its  name  from  Anglo-Saxon  stridati,  to  stride,  to  outpace,  to  strive  after 
swiftness,  etc.,  in  which  alone  lies  the  idea  of  '  contention.'  Yet  in  the  sound  of  the  goit  of 
water  itself— noi.sy  and  harsh,  we  get  a  connection  with  stridency,  which  I^atin  root-term 
may  have  been  introduced  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Priory,  or  during  its  erection,  as  with 
the  legends,  etc.  Skeat  and  Lathom  define  stride,  as  'a  long  step  taken  with  violence,'  which 
precisely  fits  the  conditions  of  the  Strid.  The  idea  of  contention  (strife)  only  came  in.  as  in 
the  sense  of  rivalry  between  two  men  (Old  Dutch,  strcvcn),  who,  in  walking  side  by  .side, 
strive  to  outpace  one  another,  and  so  take  long  strides.  There  is  none  of  that  fight  between 
two  things  here  :  it  is  the  stream  alone  that  makes  a  forced  long  rush  between  narrow  walls. 
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summertime  these  woods  are  famed  for  beauty;  but,  iu  autumu,  with  her 
golden  tints,  crisp  brown  leaves,  and  delightful  views  and  varied  contrasts, 
the  vale  of  Bolton  is  the  classic  grove  of  Tenipe. 

Soon  we  arrive  at  the  grey  ruins  of 

Barden, 
in  ancient  times  the  valley  of  the  wild  boar.      It  may  be  that  the  initial 

syllable  of 
this  word  refers 
to  the  Saxon 
Bar^  a  boar :  if 
so  the  word  re- 
fers to  a  valley 
known  as  the 
haunt  of  boars, 
which  was  their 
especial  lair, 
for  the  word  has 
never  been  ap- 
plied to  the  moor. 
Around  this 
spot  memories 
of  olden  days 
linger  appropri- 
ately.  This 
tower  for  the 
lords  of  Skipton 
was  generally  a 
hunting  seat ; 
for  the  good 
Lord  Clifford, 
or  '  Shepherd 
Lord,'  as  a  place 
of  fixed  resi- 
dence. Around 
the  boyhood  of 
this  gentle  lord 
hangs  a  halo  of 

{A.  Haselgravc.  _  cwm^. 

BARDEN   TOWER    FROM   THE   EAST   BANK.  rOmaUCC,  OUC 
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born  of  the  grreat  strug^orle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  when 
the  nation  was  torn  asunder  b\-  the  fury  of  civil  strife. 

Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  was  the  son  of  John,  Lord  Clifford,  who,  from  his 
ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  deeds,  received  the  name  of  the  '  Blackfaced 
Clifford.'  The  Cliffords  were  a  family  of  ver\-  noble  standing,  descended 
from  Richard,  fourth  Duke  of  Normand\'.  Through  union  with  the  heiress 
of  the  De  Viponts,  the  seat  of  the  Cliffords  became  established  at  Skipton, 
in  the  picturesque  district  of  Craven ;  the  first  of  them  settled  here  was 
killed  at  Bannockburn  and  buried    in    Bolton    Abbev.       At   the  battle  of 
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Wakefield,  the  'Butcher  Clifford'  slew  in  cold  blood  the  young  Earl  of 
Rutland.  As  the  story  runs,  the  boy  being  caught  near  the  field  of  battle, 
Clifford  demanded  his  name ;  the  dismayed  youth  fell  on  his  knees,  held  up 
his  hands,  craving  for  mercy,  and  in  this  attitude  was  slain  by  the  fierce 
soldier.  Soon  after,  the  bloodthirsty  career  of  this  Clifford  was  ended  at 
Dittondale,  near  Towton.  In  a  skirmish  with  the  Yorkists  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  fight,  Clifford  took  off  his  gorget  to  permit  of  his  taking  a  draught 
of  water  from  the  brook  ;  whilst  in  the  act  of  drinking,  an  arrow  struck  him 
in  the  throat,  and  avenged  the  death  of  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland.  The 
following  dav  the  great  fight  on  Towton  Moor  blasted  the  hopes  of  the 
Lancastrians,  leaving  the  house  of  York  triumphant. 
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When  Lady  Clifford  received  tidings  of  the  disaster,  and  the  death  of 
her  lord,  she  was  afraid  lest  her  children  should  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the 
revengeful  Kdward,  and  their  lives  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement  for  the 
cruelties  committed  by  their  father.  Disguised  as  a  farmer's  wife,  she  fled 
from  the  halls  of  Skipton  to  her  father's  house  at  Londesborough,  where  the 
voung  lord  was  given  into  the  care  of  a  faithful  shepherd,  under  whose 
charge  he  remained  till  his  fourteenth  year.  About  this  time  a  rumour  was 
current  at  court  of  the  Clifford  heir  being  alive,  and  in  hiding  at  Londes- 
burgh.  His  anxious  mother  then  sent  him  for  safety,  in  company  of 
shepherds,  to  Threkeld,  where,  as  a  herdsman,  he  spent  many  years  of  his  life, 
his  home  being  a  rough  thatched  cottage  on  the  solitary  moors ;  here  he 
partook  of  the  same  food,  wore  the  same  clothes,  and  took  part  in  all  the 
labour  and  games  of  a  borderer.  Thus  he  lived  until  his  thirty- second  year  ; 
ignorant  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  lands  and  castle  of  Skipton.  He 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  for  they  durst  not  bring  him  up  in  any  kind 
of  learning,  lest  his  birth  should  be  discovered  ;  he  afterwards  learnt  to  write 
his  name  only  ! 

The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  and  the  death  of  Richard  III.  made  way 
for  the  accession  of  Richmond  as  Henry  VH.,  whose  politic  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  York  united  the  rival  roses  after  many  fearful  battles,  the  ex- 
tinction of  half  the  nobility,  and  most  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  people. 
The  change  permitted  the  lowly  shepherd  to  be  called  from  his  moorland 
home  to  the  honours  of  his  family,  and  the  noble  possessions  of  the  Cliffords. 
Brought  up  to  a  rural  life,  the  memory  of  which  he  cherished,  he  neglected 
the  baronial  Hall  of  his  fathers  for  the  more  secluded  woods  and  moors  of 
Barden,  the  keep  of  which  he  considerably  enlarged.  This  forest  lodge  lie 
seems  to  have  loved  better  than  his  stately  castles. 

"  Love  had  he  seen  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie  ; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starr}-  sk}', 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 
"  Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage  hearth. 

The  shepherd  Lord  was  honoured  more  and  more  ; 
And  as^es  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 

'The  good  Lord  Clifford '  was  the  name  he  bore." 

An  old  historian  says  :  "  After  he  came  to  his  estate  he  did  exceedingly 
delight  in  astronomy,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  course  of  the  stars.  He 
built  a  great  part  of  Barden  Tower,  and  there  he  lived  much  ;  which  it  is 
thought  he  did  the  rather  because  in  that  place  he  had  furnished  himself 
with  instruments  for  that  study.     He  was  a  plain  man,  and  came  seldom  to 
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Court;  but  when  he  was  called  thither  to  sit  as  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  it  is 
reported  he  behaved  himself  wisely,  like  a  good  Englishman." 

During  the  Scottish  war  of  15 13,  then  in  his  sixtieth  year,  he  commanded 
the  men  of  Craven  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  when  Upper  Wharfedale 
and  Langstrothdale  re-echoed  with  the  pomp  and  tramp  of  feudal  warfare 
for  the  last  time.  Away  over  the  valleys  the  fiery  messages  sped,  for  the 
dalesmen  to  arm  for  battle,  from  Penigent  to  Pendle  Hill,  and  one  can  almost 
hear  the  rattle  of  pikes  and  clang  of  armour  as  the  Craven  men  marched 
north  to 

"  The  stern  strife  and  carnage  drear 
Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 
And  broken  was  her  shield." 

We  are  told  the  men  of  Craven  bore  themselves  well  and  did  good 
service  for  their  country  in  this  furious  battle,  where — 

"  Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 
As  fearlessly  and  well." 

Obstinate  was  the  fight,  the  slaughter  dreadful ;  the  Scottish  king  was 

slain,  and  the 


contest  not 
ended  at 
n  i  gh  t  f  a  1 1 . 
Dispirited  by 
the  loss  of 
their  king,  in 
glooni}-  des- 
pair the  rem- 
nant of  the 
Scottish  army 
retreated  un- 
der cover  of 
d  a  r  k  n  e  s  s  , 
with  the  royal 
banner,  torn 
and      stained 

with  the  blood  of  their  monarch,  whom  they  left  on  the  fatal  field  amongst 

thousands  of  slain — 

''  Heaped  and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse,  friend  and  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent." 

II 
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Ill  the  archives  of  Skiptoii  Castle,  the  names  of  the  Craven  men  who 
fell  on  the  field  of  Flodden  were  preserved  in  memory  of  this  fi.s^ht.  The 
Lister  family  at  Bardeii,  and  the  Blands  of  Woodhouse,  have  each  still  in 
their  possession  a  halberd  used  by  an  ancestor  at  this  famous  fight. 

The  Shepherd  Lord  died  at  the  age  of  sevent}-,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
choir  of  Bolton  Abbey.  He  was  greatl>-  troubled  during  his  last  years  by 
the  wild  and  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  son  Henry,  who  gathered  together 
a  band  of  profligate  characters,  and  became  a  source  of  terror  to  the  district, 
even  robbing  the  priors  of  Bolton  and  other  houses  of  religion.  The  lines 
of  the  poet  represent  such  a  scene — 

"Now,  Prior  Moyne  !     We  must  away 
To  the  greenwood,  ere  the  break  of  day, 
And  thou  with  us  shalt  go  ! 
The  priest  is  loth,  but  yield  he  must, 
Or  pay  one  hundred  marks  on  trust. 

With  muckle  wrath  and  woe. 

The  bag  is  brought,  the  coin  is  told, 

And  doubl}--cursed  the  sinner  bold 

Who  robbed  the  Church,  and  filch'd  her  gold." 

Prior  Moone  or  Moyne  was  not  only  the  last  prior  of  Bolton,  but  a  very 
good  fellow  into  the  bargain.  He  was  born  at  Preston,  and,  dying  in  152 1, 
was  buried  at  Catton.  His  will  is  extant  and  contains  some  curious  bequests. 
He  gives  to  his  brother  Henry's  wife  his  best  gown  but  one,  but  for  whom 
he  reserved  his  best,  he  does  not  tell.  To  the  noble  Clifford  he  leaves 
neither  worldly  goods  nor  ecclesiastical  dependencies,  probably  having 
dismissed  him  from  his  memory,  with  a  sigh  (let  us  hope)  rather  than  with 
any  harsher  sentiment.  However,  young  Clifford  was  a  great  favourite  at 
the  court  of  Henry  VIH.,  and  a  personal  friend  of  that  monarch.  He  was 
the  eleventh  lord  of  Skipton,  and  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Margaret 
Percy  much  increased  the  possessions  of  the  Cliffords.  We  have  other 
knowledge  of  this  rapscallion  in  later  years;  notably  an  amusing  one  in  the 
will  of  George  Gynning,  a  Bohemian  confederate  of  his  reiving  days. 
George  was  a  forester,  probably  in  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough.  He  seems 
to  have  had  scarcely  anything  to  leave  but  jackets  of  his  livery ;  no  doubt 
he  continued  through  life  to  be  a  reprobate,  as  he  makes  no  provision  for 
his  soul,  then  customar}-.  His  will  is  dated  14th  January,  1542,  After 
giving  directions  to  be  buried  at  Knaresborough,  he  proceeds — 

To  William,  m}-  sunne,  a  violet  jaket  sleveles  graj'  and  my  bowe.  To  Rawfe, 
ni)-  sunne,  a  grene  jaket  yt  John  F^eethams  gaff  me  and  a  gra}-  jaket  with  sieves  and  a 
leather  dowlet  and  a  pair  of  hose  clothe  and  a  blacke  bownet.     To  Richerd,  my  sunne, 
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a  greue  jaket  yt  my  I.orde  of  Ciiiubeiiade  gaff  me  and  an  other  greiie  jaket  aud  a  pair 
of  hose  clothe  and  a  doo-.sk\'n  newe  dii^ht. 

The  Lord  of  Cumberland  referred  to  was  the  eleventh  baron  and  first 
earl,  the  wild  scampish  character,  who,  in  his  younger  days,  puthimself  at  the 
head  of  the  forest  outlaws,  because  his  father  refused  to  supph-  him  with  what 
he  deemed  a  sufficient  allowance  to  meet  his  extravagances,  and,  although 
he  afterwards  reformed,  he  was  ever  an  ardent  sportsman  with  hawks  and 
hounds,  and  as  such  likely  enough  to  give  George  Gynning  a  'jaket.'  There 
are  interesting  items  in  this  lord's  will.  Amongst  other  bequests,  he  left  to 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  (who  afterwards  married  Sir  Christopher  Metcalfe  of 
Nappa)  one  thousand  pounds  if  she  married  a  baron,  or  eight  hundred 
marks  if  she  married  a  knight;  with  Elizabeth,  love  and  eight  hundred 
marks  were  evidently  better  than  the  one  thousand  pounds  without  that 
sentiment. 

A  letter  of  the  old  lord,  his  father,  is  extant,  in  which  he  complains  in  very  moving 
terms  of  his  son's  degeneracy  aud  miscoudnct.  The  young  scapegrace,  wishing  to  make  his 
father  know  from  experience  the  inconvenience  of  being  scantily  supplied  with  mone}-. 
enjoined  his  tenantry  in  Craven  not  to  pay  their  rents,  aud  beat  one  of  them,  Henry  Popely 
—  who  ventured  to  disobey  him — so  severe!}'  with  his  own  hand,  that  lie  lay  for  long  while 
in  peril  of  death.  He  spoiled  his  father's  houses.  &c.,  '  felonious!}-  took  away  his  proper 
goods,'  as  the  old.  lord  quaint!}-  oljserves,  'apparelling  himself  and  his  horse  all  the  time  iu 
clotli  of  gold  and  goldsmith's  work,  more  like  a  duke  than  a  poor  baron's  son.'  He  likewise 
took  a  particular  aversion  to  the  religious  orders,  'shamefully  beating  their  tenants  and 
their  servants,  in  such  wise  as  some  whole  towns  were  fain  to  keep  tlie  churches  both  night 
and  day,  and  durst  not  come  at  their  own  houses.'   Whilst  engaged  in  these  ignoble  practices 

less  dissonant,  however,  to  tlie  manners  of  his  age  tlian  to  those  of  ours — he  wooed,  won, 

and  married  a  daugliter  of  the  Percy  of  Nortliuni!)er]and  ;  aud  it  is  conjectured,  upon 
very  plausible  grounds,  that  his  courtship  and  marriage  wiih  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank, 
under  such  disadvantages  on  his  part,  gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  old  ballad  of  "The  Nut 
Brown  Mayde."' 

Some  time  after  his  father's  deatli,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  journeyed 
to  London  in  princely  fashion,  to  be  installed  in  his  new  dignit}-.  The  total  cost  of  Ills  outfit 
was  ;<^87  4s.  3d.,  a  very  considerable  sum  in  those  days,  and  contains  so  many  'girdles  of 
russet  velvet,  .shoes,  girdles,  etc..  including  robes  of  crim.son,  velvet,  etc  ,'  ermine  and  a 
bugle  horn  tipped  with  silver,  at  six  shillings  aud  eightpence  the  ounce  His  retinue 
consisted  of  thirty-three  servant.s,  all  arrayed  in  new  laced  coats,  faced  with  satin,  and  em- 
broidered w-ith  the  cognisances  of  the  family.  They  were  ten  days  in  riding  to  London,  and 
he  .staved  at  Derby  Place,  now  the  Herald's  College.  Altogether  the  entire  expense  amounted 
to  ^376   9s.    od.,  or  fully  ^^1,500  present  money  value. 

Barden  Tower  is  now  but  a  shell  of  its  former  .self.     A  tablet  on  the 

south  side  states  that  the  tower  was  restored  ])y  Lady  Annie  Clifford,  1658. 

cbio   ■2;Jar6en    Eoiucr  urns   rcpanrb    bn  tl)c  .iioMc  Jlitnc 

(£llffor^,     (SoimtoGSC    poiuac^cr     of     "i'oiubroho.     Doroclt. 

.    aub   '2ilouti,\onxcYV>.  'Hiaroncoo   (Sliffor^  p^»0'--.ln^orIan^   an^ 

"^cscic,  (io6n   of  Ibc   /;sonor  of  $hipton   in    tSrcUH-ii.   ani) 
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Ss\c\if  5t)Ci:iffc5C.e  by  inl)ei-ifauce  of  tl)c  ^ountic  of  ^3c5t- 
mei'Ioixb,  in  tl)c  ncrcs  1658  ano  1659,  after  it  I)a^  laniic 
I'uinouG  cvct  oince  about  1589,  tuf)cu  I)cr  motf^cr  tl)cu  Ian 
in  ttt  an&  luao  c\Ycai  juill)  cl)il6  luitl)  l)cr  till  itom  tl-)at  it 
juac  rcpajiri)  bg  tl)c  oai6  ^£a^J}.  ^5  @I)apt.  58,  t).  12. 
0o6'c.  "glamc  be  "g?iai5cb. 

This  extraordinary  lady,  a  great  repairer  of  castles  belonging  to  her 

house,  also  restored  seven  churches  and  founded  two  hospitals.     She  sent 

the  following  reply  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  who  requested  her  help 

for  the  Government  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Appleby  : — 

"  I  have  beeu  bullied  b}'  a  usurper,  I  have  been  neglected  b}-  a  court,  but  I  will 
not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject  ;  3-our  man  shan't  stand  " 

She  was  a  good  and  godly  woman,  whose  pious  actions  and  benevolent 
endowments  have  given  to  her  name  an  odour  of  sanctity  which  will  last 
through  all  generations.* 

The  footnote  given  (from  the  "Heraldry  of  York  Minster")  throws 
very  much  of  new  light  on  the  environments  of  Barden  in  the  past,  and 
especially  of  the  climatic  conditions  then  prevailing,  which  made  possible 
the  use  of  things  that  could  not  be  raised  there  now.     The  hurst  beech  (horn- 

*  "  Rarden  was  truh'  a  good  inheritance  both  in  extent  and  value,  for  though  every  por- 
tion thereof  had  not  been  brought  under  cultivation,  yet  even  from  the  wide  tracts  of  forest, 
there  was  something  more  substantial  to  be  gained  than  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  They 
were  under  the  charge  of  bailiffs,  who  (in  each  bailiwick,  as  it  was  called)  had  their  staff  of 
foresters,  verderers  regarders,  agistors,  and  woodwards,  who  collected  and  annually  accounted 
for  the  profits  of  waifs,  agistments,  pannage  (i.e.  nione}"  for  the  pasturage  of  hogs  on  the 
acorns,  etc.),  liusset  {i.e.,  French  //(W.y5a7V,— a  plantation  of  hollies,  and  perhaps  other  trees,  for 
we  have  the  word  preserved  in  Anglo-Saxon,  hiirst,  a  wood),  the  croppiugs  of  which  formed 
a  principal  article  of  winter  fodder  for  cattle  as  well  as  sheep,  and  was  valuable,  as  appears 
from  an  entry  in  Henry  Younge's,  the  forester  of  Barden's  book,  a.d  ,  1437  :  '  of  husset  sold 
to  the  amount  of  IV.  iiis.  viiid.'  (at  least  fifty  pounds  of  our  money),  also  of  bark  croppings, 
turbery  (peat  turf),  and  bee-stock.  For  in  the  old  economy  of  the  forest,  wild  bee-stocks 
were  always  an  object  of  attention,  and  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  officers  called 
Bigres  or  Bigri  (a  byke  was  a  bee's  nest  in  Chaitcer's  day),  perhaps  from  Apigeri  (bee-keepers) 
were  appointed  speciall}-  for  pursuing  the  bees  and  securing  their  wax  and  hone}'.  And  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  those  rugged  districts,  now  ^tripped  of  their  woods,  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Compotus  of  Bolton  as  far  from  destitute  of  timber.  The  manor  and  chase  of  Barden 
comprised  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  acres.  The  forest  of  Skipton.  which 
comprised  an  area  of  six  miles  by  four,  or  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixt}-  acres, 
seems  to  have  been  enclosed  from  very  earh'  times  with  a  pale,  a  practice  indeed,  introduced 
by  the  Norman  Lord.  Here  the  mast  bearing  and  bacciferous  trees,  particularly  the  Ar- 
butus, were  planted  ;  and  herein  were  nourished  the  stag,  the  wild  boar,  the  fallow  deer,  the 
roe,  and  the  oryx  (or  the  wild  bull),  which,  indeed,  during  the  winter  were  fed  with  beans, 
even  as  the  few  remaining  deer  above  Bolton  are  fed  still.  There  was  many  a  '  toft  and  croft ' 
also,  as  they  were  called  {i.e.,  a  homestead  with  a  space  of  clear  ground  around  it),  where 
sheep  browsed  among  the  brushwood  and  glades.  And  so  the  forest  furnished  support  for 
those  who  dwelt  in  it,  either  by  fair  means  or  foul." 
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beam)  certainly  survives  still,  in  twisty  grey-armed  age,  in  one  or  two  shel- 
tered spots ;  the  mast-beech  has  found  the  limestone  slopes  congenial ;  but 
the  Arbutus — the  strawberry-bearing  laurel  mentioned — has  long  disap- 
peared, being  much  tenderer  than  the  holly,  and  this  even  is  decimated  in 
hard  winters,  and  grows  less  among  the  underwood  than  it  did  of  )-ore. 
Husset  {hursl—Sftt^  contracted)  was  the  undergrowth  of  the  planted  woods, 
and  though  said  to  have  its  derivation  in  the  French  word  ijwussaie)^  for  a 
plantation  of  holly  trees,  a  plural  of  Iwux,  the  holm  or  hulver,  here,  other 
trees  were  doubtless  included.  The  first  young  leaves  of  the  holm  are  point- 
less, certainly,  but  neither  sheep  nor  cattle  will  munch — and  so  cut  the 
mouth  watli — the  low-down  spiny  leafage  of  such  a  pricklebush,  any  more 
than  they  will  the  old  whin  or  furze.  In  Anglo-Saxon  hurst  meant  a  planted 
wood — no  connection  with  the  northern  word  '  shaw,'  and  even  the  terms 
Jiors,  Jniss^  have  been  applied  to  what  grows  thick  and  rank,  like  grass  or 
brush,  or  to  the  husks,  parings,  or  shavings  of  anything  green. 


A   STRETCH   OF   THE   WHARKE. 

Mr.  Ivister,  late  tenant  of  Barden  Tower,  well  remembers  his  grand- 
mother, who  died  about  seventy  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  In  her 
days  of  girlhood  the  tower  was  complete  and  furnished.  In  the  large  hall 
a  grand  ball  and  supper  was  given  every  Christmas  to  the  gentry  and  farmers 
of  the  district.  Mrs.  Betsy  Lister  was  the  eighteenth  century  hostess  at 
these  vearlv  gatherings.  After  the  tower  was  unroofed  and  the  furniture 
removed,  this  custom  was  continued  at  the  adjoining  farm.  The  farm  has 
now  disappeared;  the  festive  gathering  which  had  1)irlh  in  the  tower 
gradually  grew  less  until  it  died  some  seventy  years  ago. 
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Adjoining  the  tower  is  the  chapel  and  a  farmhouse,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  large  oaken  beams  ;  its  walls,  of  immense  thickness,  date  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  house,  re-roofed  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  forms  with  the  chapel  a  most  curious  bit  of  architecture,  the  tower 
of  the  sanctuary  acting  as  front  room  and  bedrooms  for  the  farm.  The  porch 
has  evidently  been  built  with  an  idea  of  refuge  and  defence.  The  place  is 
unique,  with  its  curious  oaken  beams  and  huge  fireplace,  mullions  and 
diamond-shaped  panes,  a 
picture  of  the  past,  per- 
fumed with  the  odour  of 
antiquity,  recalling  those 
old  Flemish  interiors  pain- 
ted by  Gerard  Dhow,  Jan 
Steen,  Adrian  Van  Ostade, 
etc. 

Within  the  limits  of 
Barden  there  were  six  fores- 
ters' lodges,  the  names  and 
sites  of  which  still  remain. 
For  all  through  the  cen- 
turies, from  the  Roman 
occupation  to  the  Act  of 
Inclosure,  the  chase  was  a 
happy  hunting-ground. 
Barden  Tower,  the  principal 
of  the  forest  lodges,  was 
enlarged  and  fortified  as 
mentioned  by  the  Shepherd 
Lord. 

It  requires  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to 
conjure  up  before  us  scenes 
enacted  on  this  spot  cen- 
turies ago :  the  march  to 
Flodden,  the  return  of  the 
Barden  men  proudly  bear- 
ing the  standard  of  the 
Cliffords,  that  which  waved  first  and  highest  over  Scotland's  broken  fortunes 
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when  the  victory  was  secured.  Perchance  it  is  the  morning  of  the  chase,  the 
shrill  blast  of  the  horn  calls  forth  a  gallant  party  intent  on  pursuing  the 
wolf  and  wild  boar  to  their  lair.  The  swift  .stag  is  fleeing  through  forest 
glade,  eagerly  pursued  by  huntsmen.  The  scene  changes,  it  is  the  night  of 
the  chase;  from  the  adjoining  tower  the  light  of  torches  flares  forth;  sweet 
strains  of  song  burst  from  its  halls,  other  sounds  of  feast  and  revelry  come 
as  shadows  of  the  past.  The  wolf,  boar,  oryx  (or  wild  bull),  the  fallow  deer, 
roe,  and  stag  have  long  been  extinct  at  Barden,  as  also  the  gallants  who  loved 
the  fierce  chase ;  no  hunters  dwell  there  now,  but  in  the  autumn  men  stalk 
the  moors,  dealing  death  and  destruction  among  the  timid  grouse. 

The  old  grey  hunting  tower  appears  ghost-like  and  shadowy  in  the 
fading  light,  standing  sentinel  above  the  sombre  forest.  Strange  voices  of 
the  past  come  crowding  and  murmuring  up  the  fell  load,  ghosts  of  an  old 
age  glide  on  to  the  visionary  stage  ;  great  men  and  imposing  cavalcades  hav'e 
passed  and  repassed  between  this  tower  and  Skipton  ;  but  we  cannot  hearken 
to  the  cry  of  old  time,  we  have  to  travel  far  to-night. 

Several  families  residing  at  Barden  tell  us  their  ancestors  have  dwelt 
here  since  Norman  days.  The  Darnboroughs  and  De  Alaines  took  part  in 
the  Conquest,  and  the  Listers  and  Gills  have  dwelt  on  the  same  spot  for 
near  seven  hundred  years.  The  claim  of  the  Listers  will  be  most  readily 
admitted,  for  the  ancestor  who  gave  them  that  name  had  it  himself  from 
his  trade — he  was  a  dyer. 

One  of  the  grandest  pictures  in  Wharfedale  is  to  be  obtained  on  the 
highway  between  Bolton  and  Barden.  I  have  looked  on  this  scene  under  a 
wonderful  sky  and  cloud  effect  at  eventide,  when  the  spirit  of  the  hills 
brooded  ominously  over  the  valley,  or  anon  whisked  an  eerie  grey  shade 
over  the  heights.  Under  such  aspect  the  scene  verih-  throws  a  spell 
over  one's  mind,  for  then  the  old  chase  appears  like  some  lonesome  forest 
land  inhabited  by  strange  gnomes,  fairy  folk,  and  wizards,  as  told  in  old 
romance.  Away  from  the  gorge,  at  the  foot  of  Howgill,  the  Wharfe  can 
be  seen  glistening  like  silver,  anon  dark  and  sombre  in  its  passage  through 
meadow  or  neath  woods.  Wild  sweeping  storm  clouds  circle  low  over  the 
far-reaching  fells :  surely  this  is  not  Wharfedale  of  to-day,  for  the  mind  is 
borne  backward  through  the  centuries  to  the  primeval  forest,  and  to  the 
hunting  scenes  of  old. 

Barden  Bkck 
rises  on  Cracoe  and  Thorpe  Fells,  and,  after  a  course  of  some  four  miles 
through  wild  moorland  scenery,  passes  under  the  Skipton  road  ;  thence  to 
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the  Wharfe,  the  glen  is  of  great  beaut)^  In  the  reservoirs,  aquedncts,  and 
miles  of  tubing  laid  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  the  great  centres,  we  see 
the  skilled  hand  of  modern  progress  in  a  broad  setting  of  the  most  character- 
istic natural  antique.  The  six  miles  from  Barden  to  Skipton  is  a  fine, 
invigorating  walk,  and  will  give  pleasure  to  all  who  love  wild  grandeur  and 
boldness  of  contour,  tinted  by  the  subtle  shades  of  heather-clad  moors. 

Gill  Beck,  which  word 
stamps  the  presence  and 
supremacy  of  the  Norse- 
man almost  to  the  extent 
of  making  him  an  explorer, 
rises  on  Barden  Fells  and 
passes  through  rugged 
moorland  scenes ;  thence  the 
rivulet  enters  a  wood-grown 
ravine  of  singular  charm 
and  interest.  Near  the  road- 
way is  a  pretty  cascade, 
grey  and  lichened  rocks  and 
large  decaved  trunks  lie 
athwart  the  stream  ;  the  tall 
bracken,  mingled  with  dense 
intergrowth,  droop  their 
fronds  earthwards,  refulgent 
in  autumn  glory  of  saffron, 
purple,  and  coppery  gold. 
From  cranny  and  crag 
venerable  trees  throw  their 
gigantic  limbs  across  the 
gorge,  from  which,  driven 
by  the  wind,  showers  of 
crisp  leaves  fall  to  replenish 
the  earth  ;  and  with  the 
mournful  chirp  of  birds  all 


SIMON'S   SEAT. 


tell  annually  the  story  of  the  departing  year. 

"  Tlie  leaves  they  were  crisped  aud  sere, 
The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere." 
Yet  nature  is  seldom  more  beautiful  than  when  arrayed  in  her  golden  robe 
of  autumn. 
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Nearly  opposite  to  Barden  is  tlie  lofty  hill,  Simon's  Seat  (one  tlionsand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet),  its  dark,  rocky  brow  standing  forth  from 
the  heather  spreading  away  for  many  a  mile,  beautiful  in  the  time  of  bloom, 
and  when  light  and  shadow  alternately  sweep  over  valley  and  moorland. 
The  rocks  are  similar  in  type  to  those  of  Ormescliff,  and  the  steep  side 
facing  Skyreholme  affords  about  half-a-dozen  good  climbs.  The  one  shown 
was  first  climbed  by  A.  Holmes,  of  Keighley,  and  all  have  1:>een  ascended 
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from  time  to  time  by  the  members  of  the  Y.R.C.  From  Simon's  Seat,*  across 
Roggan  INIoor  to  West  End  in  Washburndale  reveals  a  fine  expanse  of  heather 
and  undulated  land.  Rogau  Hall,  one  of  the  Duke's  shooting  boxes,  has 
within  its  enclosure  a  rocking-stone. 

*  As  to  the  iiamt'S,  Simon's  Seal  and  Eaii's  Seat,  are  they  owiii.i^  to  some  himl  squabble 
or  division  between  husbands  of  the  Ronielli  heiresses?  Earl's  vSeat  would  answer  to  an 
allotment  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle;  vSimon's  Seat  to  Simon  de  :\ronte  Alto,  who  were 
brothers-in-law  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century;  one  the  husband  of  Cecilia  de  Romelli, 
the  other  of  Matilda. 
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Redsliaw  Gill,  towards  Blnbberhouse  Moor,  is  a  very  pretty  bit  of  tree- 
clad  slope,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  for  the  word  is  compounded  of  the 
Celtic  R/iyd^  a  ford,  and  the  Norse  Skogr^  a  wood.  Here  is  another  rocking- 
stone  on  the  crest  which  marks  the  end  of  Redshaw ;  it  may  be  reached  the 
more  easily  from  Blnbberhouse.  But  looking  west,  below  us  and  far  away, 
the  Wharfe  glistens  like  crystal ;  yonder,  she  sweeps  through  the  vale  of 
Burnsall ;  still  beyond  is  the  modest  church  of  Linton,  and  the  green  woods 
around  Netherside.  Miles  upwards  can  be  seen  the  cliff-basin  of  the 
Wharfe,  its  rocky  side  teeming  with  rills  and  streams,  on  whose  banks  rest 
secluded  hamlets  or  rural  cots. 

A  very  long  time  ago,  a  party  of  hunters  found  on  Simon's  Seat  a  child, 
a  few  days  old,  nearly  dead  with  cold  and  hunger.  It  is  said  they  all 
joined  in  its  maintenance  and  upbringing,  the  child  being  ever  after 
known  as  '  Simon  Amang-us.'  The  child  grew  up,  married,  and  sons  were 
born  to  him,  and  so  to  this  day  Amanghams  dwell  in  Craven.  If  that  is  a 
fact  which  dalespeople  have  preserved,  it  must  be  put  back  many  centuries 
and  may  carry  in  it  an  index  to  the  circumstances  which  gave  name  to 
Simon's  Seat  and  Earl's  Seat.* 

Leaving  Barden,  with  all  our  retrospect  of  gorgeous  hunting  scenes, 
of  knightly  gallantry,  and  the  captivating  lures  of  '  faire  ladyes  who  take  to 
hounds,'  we  cross  the  bridge  and  follow  the  road  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
past  old  steads,  with  their  crofts  reaching  towards  the  Wharfe. 

On  the  slope  of  the  opposite  bank  lies  the  sequestered  and  out-of-the- 
world  hamlet  of  Drebley,  whose  history  of  occupation  reaches  back  for  a 
thousand  years.  Perhaps  few  hamlets  slumber  more  peacefully  and  serenely 
than  Drebley. t     The  first  rays  of  morning  gild  its  walls,  and  the  departing 

*  The  following  is  another  version  of  the  story  : — Once  upon  a  time,  it  is  said  that  a 
shepherd  found  an  infant  boy  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Prompted  by  a  kindly  feeling, 
which  was  evidently  lacking  in  those  who  had  left  the  child  to  starve  and  die,  the  good 
shepherd  took  him  to  his  home,  where  he  clothed  and  fed  him,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Simon.  Possessed  of  barely  sufficient  with  which  to  keep  himself,  the  poor  shepherd  found 
he  had  put  on  his  own  shoulders  a  burden  he  could  not  very  well  bear.  Other  kind  shep- 
herds saw  this  and  volunteered  assistance.  It  was  arranged  that  Simon  should  be  kept 
"amang  'em  "  —  that  is,  that  each  should  contribute  to  the  bo3's  maintenance.  He  grew  up, 
and  was  afterwards  known  as  Simon  Amaughem. 

t  There  is  some  deeper  hidden  meaning  in  this  place-name  than  the  simple  derivation 
which  conies  first  to  the  mind.  [The  e  more  correctly  /,  as  in  dribble.J  Drebley — the  wet, 
moist,  or  dripping  place,  field,  or  enclosure;  perchance  because  exposed  to  the  east,  the 
hamlet  so-called  being  situated  on  the  east  scarp  of  Barden  Fell,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the 
west  bank  road  from  Barden  to  Burnsall. 
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orb  of  day  flings  a  mellow  radiance  on  its  roofs,  whilst  the  breezes,  wafted 
over  miles  of  heather,  intermi-jgled  with  the  aroma  of  surronnding  pine 
woods,  confers  a  healthv  saliibritv  on  its  homesteads. 

The  Wharfe  is  the  most  beautiful  river  in  Yorkshire.  This  statement 
can  only  be  properly  understood  by  those  who  wander  leisurely  along  its 
banks  from  its  outfall  to 
its  source ;  and  not  the 
least  picturesque  stretches 
lie  between  Barden  and 
Burnsall,  above  which 
are  vistas  of  wild  fell- 
land,  hill  rising  over  hill 
to  the  heights  of  Whern- 
side.  The  aroma  of  pine 
woods,  and  the  sniff  of 
heather,  or  new-mown 
hay,  is  sweet,  whilst  the 
hurr}ang  river  adds  a 
lullabv  to  the  ear.  In 
the  sound  of  tinkling 
wavelets  we  seem  to  catch 
the  song  of  mirth  ;  and  in 
the  tranquil  flow,  the 
even  joy  of  life ;  other 
sounds  of  the  water  sug- 
gest the  wailing  sob  of  a 
long-pent  sorrow.  Such 
are  the  similes  the  music 
of  the  river  delicately 
reveals. 


ti  t. 
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Some  two  miles  from  Barden  we  reach  Howgill  Bridge,  a  most  pleasant 
spot,  near  to  which  the  tree-shaded  stream  joins  the  river.  A  path  on  our 
right  leads  us  toSkyreholme,  Percival  Hall,  Trollers'  Gill,  and  Stump  Cross 
Cavern.  As  such  a  collection  of  names  abundantly  testifies,  we  are  plung- 
ing into  a  district  where  the  elesraucies  of  modern  life  and  the  artificialities 
of  high  society  have  had  but  little  influence.  If  this  be  not  a  spot  '  where 
untamed  Nature  holds  its  glorious  swav,'  such  a  spot  would  be  difiicult  to 
find. 
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TROLLLR'S  CAVE 
(HELL  HOLE) 


Trollers'  Gill. 

Passing  the  hamlet  of  Skyrehohne,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great 
water-wheel  that  works  the  paper  mill,  said  to  be  the  largest  wheel  in  the 
north  of  England,  gives  us  the  impression  of  having  seen  days  more  pros- 
perous—one of  those  places  Dr.  Whitaker  describes  as  "  contaminated  by  a 

cotton  mill  " ;  certainly  to  a  lover 
of  wild  nature  even  as  a  paper 
mill  it  does  seem  to  somewhat 
mar  the  harmony  of  the  surround- 
ings ;  half  a  mile  onwards  we 
cross  the  stream  which  flows 
from  Trollers'  Gill — the  Gordale 
of  Appletreewick  —  one  of  the 
most  romantic  spots  in  Wharfe- 
dale ;  in  olden  time  the  haunt  of 
fairy  and  barguest.  Some  few 
hundred  yards  above  the  Gill 
stands  Percival  Hall,  known 
locally  as  Parse  or  Passable  Hall 
with  much  more  trustworthiness 
than  is  the  due  of  the  modern 
appellation,  although  the  old 
words  are  held  to  be  the  common 
way  of  expressing  the  name  Per- 
cival in  Yorkshire ;  even  though 
we  are  told  the  hall  was  once  the 
residence  of  a  parson,  Heyl,  from 
whom  it  received  the  name  of 
Parson's  Hall.  It  is  Jacobean  in 
style,  and  full  of  interest  from  its 
curious  old  mullions,  and  the 
associations  of  its  predecessor, 
which  probably  housed  the 
Plantagenet  dalesmen :  this,  as  the  villagers  declare,  giving  freshness  to  an 
old  story  growing  somewhat  dim  to  them.  The  hall  is  noted  as  having 
been  the  resting-place  of  Nevison,  the  highwayman. 

After  passing  the  small  lake  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gill,  we  suddenly 
find  ourselves  in  a  basin  shut  in  by  lofty  hills :  a  place  of  wonder,  away  from 
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the  busy  world— a  bit  of  Swiss-land  thrown  into  Wharfedale—  so  strikin^^  is 
the  contrast  to  the  other  parts  of  the  dale. 

Following  the  stream  to  where  it  rushes  through  the  gloomy  ravine — on 
bright  days  a  dreary  spot ;  in  stormy  weather  terrible,  when  the  wind  howls 
down  the  chasm,  and  the  waters  rush  in  fury  over  huge  blocks  of  limestone, 
aweing  the  timid  ones.  There  are  many  legends  of  barguests,  spectre-hounds, 
and  gnomes  dwelling  in  this  region.  Although  the  spectre-hounds  are 
children  of  the  imagination  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  belief  of  the  peasantry 
who  have  seen  the  spot  in  its  most  fearsome  aspects.  The  last  time  we 
passed,  night  was  approaching,  a  fleecy  vapour  curling  into  ghostly  shapes, 
dark  patches  of  mountain  looming  mysteriously  and  uncannily;  waiting,  as 
it  were,  to  swoop  down  on  the  unwary  traveller.  The  following  tale  is  the 
origin  of  the  ballad  of  TroUers'  Gill.* 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  TROLI.ERS'  (VILL. 

"  Many  years  ago  there  dwelt  at  Skirethonies  one  John  LamVjert,  a  sceptic,  so  far  as 
barguest  was  concerned.  One  night,  after  drinking  more  than  was  good,  he  sallied  forth 
with  a  stout  stick,  vowing  to  have  a  blow  at  a  barguest.  Lambert  met  one  who  was  very 
properly  walking  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  John  attacked  the  spectre,  but  only  to 
receive  so  severe  a  crush  as  to  bring  on  an  illness,  from  which  he  died."  Such  is  the  origin 
of  "The  Legend  of  the  Trollers'  Gill"— a  legend  that  is  none  the  worse  from  the  fact  that 
Cromwell's  Major-General  Lambert,  a  Craven-bred  man,  was  of  this  ilk. 

"  From  Burnsall's  tower  the  midnight  hour  "  On  what  intent  is  the  Troller  bent  ': 

Had  tolled;  and  all  was  still  And  where  is  the  Troller  bound  .- 

vSave  the  mu.sic  sweet,  to  the  tiny  feet  To  the  horrid  gill  of  the  eerie  hill. 

Of  the  elfin  band,  from  fairyland,  To  call  on  the  Spectre  Hound. 

That  tripped  on  the  rounded  hill.  "And  a  dreadful  thing  from  the  clifT  did 

"And  before  his  eyes  did  the  dark  gill  rise,  spring. 

No  moon-ray  pierc'd  its  gloom  ;  Its  wild  bark  thrilTd  around  ; 

And   his   steps    around,    did    the   waters  And  a  fiendish  glow  flash'd  forth.  I  trow, 

sound,  Frojn  the  eyes  of  the  Spectre  Hound. 

Like  a  voice  from  a  haunted  tomb.  <<  j^y.  shepherd  men,  where  the  horrid  glen 

"And  a  whirlwind  swept  by,  and   stormy  Doth  its  rugged  jaws  exjjand, 

grew  the  skv,  A   corse   was    found,   where  a   dark    yew 

While  the  torrent  louder  roared;  frown'd. 

And   a   lurid    flame    o'er   the   TroUer's  And    marks  were   impress't  on  the  dead 

.stalwart  frame  man's  breast. 

From  each  cleft  of  the  gill  was  poured.  But  they  seemed  not  by  mortal  hand. 

"That  funeral  psalm,  in  the  evening  calm, 
Which  echo'd  the  dell  around. 
Was  his  dirge  o'er  whose  grave  blue  harebells  wave, 
Who  cali'd  on  the  Spectre  Hound." 
*  Trolds  (Norwegian)~dwarfs  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  ;  Greig,  the  great  Norwegian 
composer,  has  named  his  villa  the  Trold-haujen. 
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The  bargiiest,  in  the  guise  of  spectre-hounds,  etc.,  seems  to  have  appeared 
in  varied  forms  in  ahiiost  every  county  in  England,  and,  according  to  oral 
tradition,  Yorkshire  in  the  past  has  been  greatly  infested  by  the  apparition  of 
the  spectre-dogs,  and  Wharfedale  particularly  so.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  it  is 
known  as  the  "Mauthe  r3oog,"  morte,  or  'Death-dog.'  The  spectre- 
hound  in  Wharfedale  was  a  huge,  black  hound,  gaunt,  shaggy,  and 
diabolical  of  aspect,  with  bared  fangs,  and  eyes  which  shone  like  balls  of 
fire.  It  appears  to  have  been  quite  harmless  if  not  molested,  but  woe  to  the 
person  who  attacked  it,  for  in  nearly  every  instance  (according  to  testimony) 
the  doom  of  such  was  sealed  ;  as  John  Lambert  of  Skirethorns  found  to  his 
sorrow  when  he  went  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  one  whose  haunt  was  at 
Trollers'  Gill. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  whose  home  was  near  Skyreholnie,  was  late  one  evening 
crossing  from  Dry  Gill  to  the  above-named  place.  There  was  no  lieaten  track,  but  he  had 
often  passed  that  way  before,  it  being  a  near  cut  to  his  home.  On  this  occasion  the  night 
was  dark,  and  he  had  not  proceeded  far  over  the  moor  before  a  storm,  which  had  long  been 
brewing,  suddenly  burst  overhead.  Amid  the  roar  of  the  elements  he  was  completely  lost. 
In  fear  and  trembling,  liurr3ing  onwards,  not  knowing  whither,  two  more  steps  and  he 
would  have  dropped  nearly  a  hundred  feet  into  a  boiling  torrent  below.  But,  at  that 
moment,  to  save  him  from  destruction,  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  illumined  the  scene- 
sufficient  to  disclose  the  hideous  chasm.  Shuddering  with  horror,  he  managed  to  drag 
himself  a  few  feet  from  the  brink  ;  then,  falling  to  the  ground,  he  lay  until  the  storm  had 
spent  its  fury.  In  the  grey  dawn  of  a  July  morn,  nearly  'peri.shed'  with  cold,  he  managed 
to  drag  himself  home,  profoundly  glad  to  have  escaped  the  fiery  jaws  of  the  Spectre  Hound! 

Trollers'  Cave  (Hell  Hole),  near  Trollkrs'  Gill,  Appletreewick.— 
Recently  the  first  known  descent  of  this  cave  was  made  by  Messrs.  S.  W.  Cuttriss,  T.  S. 
Booth,  J.  W.  Swithinbank,  G.  T.  I^owe,  L.  Moore,  and  C.  Scriveu.  The  previously 
explored  entrance  and  narrow  tunnel  presented  a  little  difficulty  owing  to  the  extremely 
limited  space  afforded  for  passing  along  the  impedimenta.  At  the  head  of  the  final 
pitch  the  working  room  is  verj-  cramped.  A  buttress  of  rock  having  several  natural 
holes  right  through  proved  just  the  thing  for  fixing  the  tackle.  One  end  of  a  doubled  rope 
was  tied  securel}'  round  an  ice-axe  and  strong  walking-.stick,  and  the  other  passed  through 
a  hole  in  the  rock  low  down  over  the  cavity,  carried  up  twelve  feet,  and  then  brought  out 
through  another  hole  at  the  top.  This  end  hung  well  over  the  pit  and  was  fastened  to  a 
snatch-block,  which  in  turn  was  lashed  to  a  '  piton  '  driven  firmly  into  a  crack  about  seven  feet 
from  the  narrow  ledge  forming  the  lip  of  the  mouth  of  the  hole. 

Far  into  the  vertical  fissure  at  our  backs  an  iron  crowbar  was  wedged,  and  to  this 
another  block  was  fixed  with  a  rope  long  enough  to  allow  it  to  clear  the  angle  of  the  rock. 
This  arrangement  enabled  the  main  line  to  be  worked  from  the  small  chamber  at  the  foot  of 
the  twelve-foot  drop.  A  hand  line  was  also  attached  to  the  crowbar.  The  main  line  thus 
passed  over  the  pulle}'  at  the  piton  on  to  the  other  one  on  the  crowbar,  and  thence  into  the 
hands  of  the  men  in  the  chamber.  Ordinary  sea-fowlers'  breeches  were  used  at  the  end  of 
the  rope  for  the  descent,  and  served  the  purpose  admirably.  Very  little  water  was  encoun- 
tered. The  walls  of  the  shaft  are  very  friable  in  places  and  broken  into  small  ledges,  here 
and  there  big  enough  to  afford  a  temporary  rest  for  the  feet.      A  serrated  knife-edge  of 
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rock  divides  the  face,  b\'  wliicli  one  performs  the  descent  for  some  distance  in  the 
middle  portion.  The  actnal  depth  from  the  tackle  is  sixty-six  feet  sheer,  from  the  outer 
surface  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  There  was  a  shallow  pool  of  water  at  the  bottom,  which 
opens  out  into  a  small  oblong  chamber  roughl}-  broken  into  two  parts  by  an  arch  of  rock. 
There  were  few  stalactites  and  ver\-  little  calcareous  deposit.  A  few  narrow  fissures  may  be 
followed  for  about  fifty  feet  ;  but  practically  there  appears  to  be  no  outlet.  Beyond  the 
excitement  of  the  passages  and  the  engineering  of  the  expedition  the  result  of  the  exploration 
was  somewhat  disappointing  ;  but  we  saw,  we  surmised,  we  found  oi:t— and  are  now  satisfied. 

Troll,  or  Trollers'  Gill,  has  its  rise  on  Craven  Moor,  near  the  now  Dry  Gill,  where  the 
caverns  are,  and,  like  other  streams  in  this  district,  was  intermittent  in  force  of  water  until 
the  New  Dam  and  vSkyreholme  reservoir  were  constructed.     It  runs  a  course,  even  now,  like 

the  gnomes  it  is  named  after— swift 
and  forbidding  at  one  time,  gay  and 
sportive  at  another,  and  anon  hid  under 
some  frowning  rock,  or  shoulder  of 
l)rushwood.  Its  five  miles'  troll  is  very 
varied.  Its  name  ma}-  connect  with 
the  (Terman  trailer,  to  roll  audiblv  {i.e., 
the  Gill  with  a  voluble,  rolling,  stone- 
trundling  stream  in  its  bed;  and  the 
now  little  used  word  '  troll '  means,  as 
well  as  gnome  or  evil  fairy,  to  ramble. 
We,  however,  in  view  of  the  traditions 
that  strongh'  centre  here,  would  fain 
think  that  TioU  or  Trolla  Gill  was  so 
called  from  Fairy  Forces  (good  or 
mosth-  bad),  with  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  localit}'  was  especially  credit- 
ed. The  gill  is  not  likely  to  have  got 
its  title  from  a  flower  of  the  field  with 
a  L/atinised  fairy  name,  so  the  curious 
fact  that  all  down  Troll's  Gill  the  Trolls 
bloom  (Troll ins  Euiopceus)  grows  in 
golden  gem-like  tufts  among  the  stones 
and  moss,  where  the  fairy  hoi}-  water 
can  sprinkle  its  moisture-loving  leaves, 
must  be  held  to  bear  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  elfin  fantasy  theor\'.  Who  cares  ? 
— the  legends  are  bewitching,  the 
flower  is  beauteous,  the  gill,  the  glen, 
and  its  stream,  all  alike,  beautiful ;  the 
last,  with  the  Troll's  flower  here,  the 
silver-plumed  cotton  grass  there,  the 
bronzy  Queen's  cushion  moss  everj-- 
wherC;  kissing  its  spaikling  hem  as  it 
wilders  bv,  are  veritabh-  'a  joy  for  ever.' 
Where  the  stream's  depressiou  shallows  into  the  moor  at  Dry  Gill,  and  the  high-pike,  from 
Ilebden  to  Greenhow  Keld(the  spring)  Houses,  cuts  across  the  green  lime-grass  slope,  the 
remarkable  caverns  of  .Stump  Cross  are  situated.       Doubtless  water,  following  the  Craven 
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upheaval  and  disruption  of  the  strata,  forced  its  way  through  them  at  one  time,  as  Troll 
Beck,  and,  indeed,  all  the  lateral  streams  of  this  part  of  Wharfedale  and  Flowsteandale  over 
Great  Wham  either  do  yet,  or  have  done.  Such  caves  are  a  feature  of  the  geology  of  this 
district:  many  layers  of  lime-rock  and  crumbling  stone  with  different  degrees  of  resistance 
to  the  action  of  water,  the  most  forceful  of  natural  elements.  These  spar  caves  extend 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  shallowly  underground  from  an  entrance  like  the  adit  to  a  mine. 
They  were  hit  upon  b}-  accident  in  i860  whilst  prospecting  for  lead,  and  certainly  merit  a 
visit  when  passing  along  that  classic  Appian  Way  of  Wharfedale,  whereover  John  W^esle\-, 
the  St.  Paul  of  his  time,  rode  horseback  to  Patele}-,  after  preaching  in  Grassington  on  the 
May  Day  of  1780. 

Following  the  course  of  the  stream  we  arrive  at  the  '  Grotise  Inn,' 
where  refreshments  can  be  obtained  before  proceeding  to  these  wonderful 
caverns  of  Stump  Cross,  some  few  hundred  yards  away.  The  cave,  discovered 
by  the  Newbolds,  is  adorned  by  an  endless  variety  of  stalactites,  which, 
when  lightly  struck,  emit  sweet  musical  sounds.  Several  parts  of  the  cave 
have  received  appropriate  names,  such  as  '  Fairy  Fountain,'  '  The  Pillars,' 
'The  Snow  Drift,'  'The  Crystal  Column  and  Church,'  etc. 

Greknhow  HilIv 

stands  some  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  is  the  seat  of  an  old  lead-mining  indtistry.  The  name  of  this  formidable 
hill,  now  celebrated  as  the  home  of  Private  Learoyd,  one  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's "  Soldiers  Three,"  affords  a  curious  instance  of  redundancy  in  place- 
names,  arising  when  the  original  meaning  of  a  term  has  been  forgotten. 
Greenhow  is  from  the  Norse  combination  Groen-haug)\  which  means  the 
hill  with  trees  on  it,  in  brief,  the  '  treed  hill.' 

This  village  is  scattered  irregularly,  by  the  sides  of  the  highway  leading 
from  Skipton  to  Pateley  Bridge.  In  the  days  of  the  mining  industry,  the 
place  would,  no  doubt,  present  a  busy  appearance.  Since  the  stoppage  of 
the  mines  many  of  the  houses  are  tenantless  and  falling  to  ruins,  con- 
sequently presenting  a  forlorn  appearance.  The  church  of  St.  Mary's, 
erected  1857,  is  situated  at  a  greater  altitude  than  any  other  in  Yorkshire. 
On  account  of  its  exposed  situation  trees  and  vegetation  are  scant.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  village,  in  olden  times,  stood  the  '  Craven  Crosse,'  showing 
the  division  of  lands  of  the  houses  of  Mowbray  and  Clifford. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  old  life  hereabouts  in  1386,  when  the  Abbot 
of  Fountains  had  confirmed  to  him  the  free  chase  of  Brimbim  in  the  'march' 
of  Nidderdale,  and  ample  profits  and  liberties  in  the  said  district,  and  in  the 
chase  of  Kirkby,  granted  by  John  de  Mowbray.  Among  the  great  hunters 
of  the  day,  his  reverence  the  abbot  was  not  the  least  of  those  partial  to  the 
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sport,  nor  are  we  the  less  edified  for  knowing-  that  here  we  tread  in  the 
footprints  he  left  during  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasure. 

Part  of  the  toll-bar,  demolished  some  seventy  years  ago,  still  remains. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  crow  'coals'  were  conveyed  from 
Ingleton  to  Pateley  and  Ripon,  etc.,  on  the  backs  of  ponies,  called  'Jagger' 
ponies  ;  fifty  of  these  animals  being  in  charge  of  two  men.  On  Greenhow's 
Hill  the  ponies  were  unloaded,  and  turned  on  the  moor  for  the  night.  In 
summer  time,  the  drivers,  wrapped  in  rugs,  slept  on  the  heath.  An  aged 
inhabitant,  who  passed  some  ninety  years  at  Greenhow,  told  many  quaint 
stories  of  her  young  days,  recounting  traditions  which  only  dwell  in  the 
memory  of  the  aged.  Speaking  of  her  school  days  and  the  present  system, 
she  said  :  "  A'll  tell  ye  wat,  maister,  ther  wasn't  sike  deed  aboot  gaing  tut 
schooil  wen  ah  wur  a  lass,  an  varry  little  ah  gat ;  I  'ad  to  be  t'lad  for  me 
fadder."* 

Craven  Keld,  a  small  watercourse  at  this  village,  is  the  extremity  of 
Wharfe's  valley  in  this  direction. 

Returning  by  the  way  of  'Dry  Gill'  wild  solitudes  of  moorland  stretch 
away  on  our  right  for  a  dozen  miles,  one  vast  uplnad  of  heather-clad  moor 
and  shagg}^  fell. 

About  'Nursa  Knott  and  Apron-full  of  stones,'  the  old  legend  is  "that 
the  devil,  for  some  reason  anxious  to  fill  up  Dibb  Gill,  was  carrying  these 
ponderous  crags  in  his  apron,  when,  stumbling  over  Nursa  Knott,  the  strings 
broke  and  the  crags  fell."  Legend  also  says,  "should  the  crags  be  removed 
they  will  be  carried  by  some  invisible  power  back  to  their  original  position." 
This  is  another  touch  of  Celto-Norse  lore,  with  the  old-world  Norse  myth 
IVada  or  Wade  at  the  root  of  it.  The  apron  full  of  stones  was  similarh' 
spilt  in  the  North  Riding  about  Mulgrave. 

Hid  among  the  moors  is  Grimwith,  indicating  a  settlement  of  Grim,  a 
Danish  chieftain.  The  word  Grimwith  means  '  Grim's  Wood,'  and  therefore 
distinguishes  it  from  the  wood  of  some  other  owner. 

*  On  the  '  treed-liill '  Greenhow  elevation,  as  the  footnote  on  Barden  showed  for  the 
Bolton  demesne,  areas  well  wooded  with  a  primeval  scrub  of  oak  and  hazel,  birch  and 
mountain  ash,  are  now  stripped  of  all  greenery  higher  than  the  bent  and  cotton-grass.  The 
plantations  of  so-called  'pine'— that  is,  larches  and  sjjruce-fir — which  we  see  nowadaj-s, 
were  all  'set'  as  'cover'  for  game  and  ornamental  shelter,  within  the  last  hundred  and  fift}' 
3-ears  or  so.  when  large  territorial  owners  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  predecessors  began 
to  see  a  market  value  in  wide  stretches  and  sweeps  of  peat  moor  and  heatherland.  But  for 
all  that,  modern  geology  and  botany,  by  examining  the  la3ers  of  peat  even  less  than  six  feet 
below  the  present  surface,  have  proved,  in  the  unearthing  of  semi- fossilized  seeds,  twigs, 
etc.,  that  the  '  moss'  was  once  a  woodland  of  varied  tree  growth. 

KK 
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Leaving  the  Hebden  and  Grassington  road,  we  follow  the  highway  to 
Aj^pletreewick,  an  interesting  village,  both  as  concerns  history  and  architec- 
ture. Of  the  four  syllables  composing  the  name  of  Appletreewick,  all  but 
the  last  are  Celtic,  the  A  p7vll-frc  indicates  a  village  or  residence  at  the  pool. 
Ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  this  combination,  the  Norseman  finished  the 
word  by  adding  the 
designation  of '  wick,' 
which  also  means  a 
village  or  station  ; 
and  we  have  a  name 
which  tells  ns  a  few 
plain  things  about 
successive  occupants 
in  the  past. 

In  1086  the 
manor  of '  Apletrevic' 
was  owned  bv  the 
Thanes,  Dolfin  and 
Orme,  but  was  soon 
after  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romilles.  In  the 
fourteenth  century 
the  manor  passed 
by  purchase  to  the 
monks  of  Bolton. 
At  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  it  came 
into  the  possession  of 
the  Crown,  and  was 
granted  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hales,  who  sold 
it  to  Sir  John  Yorke, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. 
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AN   OLD   HOUSE,    APPI,ETREEVVICK. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  feud  arose  between  Sir 
John  Yorke  and  the  Lord  of  Skipton,  regarding  the  right  of  free  warren 
and  chase  by  Sir  John  in  his  lands  of  Appletreewick;  the  Lord  of  Skipton 
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contending  that  the  manor  was  within  bonndary  of  the  ancient  forest  of 
Skipton,  the  right  of  chase  solely  belonging-  to  the  Cliffords  ;  that  he  and 
his  ancestors  had  kept  deer  and  keepers  in  that  part  of  the  forest  from  time 
immemorial,  and  that  whenever  Sir  John  had  taken  any  of  the  Appletree- 
wick  deer  he  had  been  gnilty  of  raiding.  In  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  Sir 
John  and  his  servants  still  continued  to  hunt  and  kill  the  lord's  stags. 
Soon  after,  a  regular  fracas  ensued  between  the  rival  houses,  in  which  the 
Skipton  men  were  soundly  trounced  by  Sir  John  Yorke's  servants,  for  which 
he  was  fined  by  the  Star  Chamber  two  hundred  pounds,  and  two  of  his 
servants  were  heavily  fined. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  village  is  a  rare  old  mansion,  said  to  have  been 
once  the  home  of  the  Craven  family,  sheltered  from  the  road  by  a  massive- 
limbed  elm, — a  meeting  place  of  the  villagers,  the  scene  of  many  a  palaver: 
which  certainly  lends  additional  interest  to  the  scene.  The  dining  hall 
contains  a  balcony,  in  olden  days  used  by  minstrels  enlivening  the  scene, 
and  entertaining  the  noble  host  and  his  friends  by  strains  vocal  or  stringed. 

The  hall  is  very  striking  from  its  antique  oaken  door,  thickly  studded 
with  iron,  and  windows  with  innumerable  diamond-shaped  panes.  It 
doubtless  stands  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure  dating  from  Norman  times. 

In  winter  time,  Appletreewick,  to  many,  will  seem  perhaps  drear  and 
iminteresting,  standing  at  the  foot  of  savage  uplands.  Yet,  to  look  down  the 
village  street,  when  the  gloaming  of  a  summer's  evening  softens  all  the 
sharp  outlines,  and  cattle  wander  by  themselves  up  the  street  at  milking 
time  from  pasture,  then  the  old  uphill  village  has  a  charm  and  beauty  wholly 
its  own.  In  its  street  stands  a  curious  old  building  {see  sketch)  once  used,  it 
is  said,  as  a  chapel  by  the  monks  of  Bolton  (but  that  is  a  debatable  question, 
for  the  structure  is  only  early  Jacobean),  now  doing  duty  as  the  village 
Institute. 

The  Low  Hall  formerly  belonged  to  the  Prestons.  One  Thomas  Preston, 
whose  initials  were  to  be  seen  in  diamond  plaster  work  in  the  south  end 
wing  of  the  hall,  was  a  wild,  dissolute  man,  betting,  swearing,  and  drinking 
to  great  excess.     After  his  death  the  peasantry  believed  his  spirit  was — 

"Dooni'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fire 
Till  the  fonl  crimes  done  in  his  days  of  Nature 
Were  burnt  and  purged  away." 

Unearthly  sounds  were  often  heard;  the  old  pewter  in  the  oaken  rack  rattled 
most  mysteriously,  doors  banged  fearsomely,  the  rafters  often  creaking  from 
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no  apparent  cause.  On  stormy  nights  hollow  sepulchral  groans  proceeded 
from  the  roof.  Things  at  length  got  to  such  a  pass  that  the  affrighted  in- 
mates had  to  place  the  disturber  in  Dibb's  Gill,  ever  since  known  as 
'  Preston's  Well.' 

In  olden  days,  Appletreewick  Fair,  granted  by  charter  to  the  prior  of 
Bolton  in  13 11,  and  celebrated  far  and  wide,  was  held  on  the  land  lying 
between  this  village  and  the  Wharfe ;  the  spot  is  still  known  as  '  Sheeper 
Hills.'  We  may  surmise  that  this  fair  was  not  merely  of  local  celebrity,  but 
of  such  general  importance  as  to  give  the  place  a  repute  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  Wharfedale,  not  excepting  its  lower  and  more  convenient  parts.  Scotch 
ponies,  cattle  from  the  borders,  and  large  droves  of  sheep  were  exposed  there 
for  sale.  The  Blands  of  Woodhouse,  an  old  yeoman  family,  were  great 
importers  of  Scotch  ponies.  Apart  from  cattle  and  every  kind  of  farm  im- 
plements and  domestic  utensils,  cloth  and  dress  goods,  cutlery,  and  vast 
quantities  of  onions  were  disposed  of.  Nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  village, 
on  fair  days,  had  a  bush  attached  to  their  walls,  a  sign  to  indicate  that  during 
the  market  they  were  houses  of  refreshment.  The  state  of  trade  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  dale,  more  than  five  centuries  ago,  must  have  been  rather  sur- 
prising; there  was  a  briskness  and  stability  which  we  recognise  in  the 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  Poll  Tax  of  1379. 

PVoni  this  record  we  might  assume  that  Appletreewick  was  a  centre  of 
the  clothing  business.  It  contained  five  master  tailors  of  substantial  con- 
dition, headed  by  John  Young,  senior  and  junior.  Henry  of  Gyremont  was 
a  resident  fuller  ;  Alice  Webster,  Agnes  Toller,  and  Alice  Slynger,  were 
weavers  :  so  the  manufacture  of  cloth  was  also  carried  on  in  the  town. 
Grassington  had  two  tailors  and  a  weaver  ;  Lynton,  a  fuller  ;  Brynsale,  a 
weaver  and  a  tailor  ;  as  also  had  Conyngston  in  Kettlewelldale,  and  William 
Ffyscher,  who  was  a  slater.  Considering  that  a  good  coat  was  then  expected 
to  last  twenty  years — men  bequeathing  them  to  their  sons  and  even  grand- 
sons— it  is  rather  interesting  to  inquire  how  the  services  of  these  '  sartorial 
artists'  were  continuously  occupied.  Arnecliffe,  too  far  away  for  the  lower 
tradesmen,  had  the  great  man  of  the  trade  settled  within  its  bounds,  in  the 
person  of  John  Dene,  emptor  lanarum^  a  wool-stapler,  who,  as  he  paid  a  tax  of 
three  shillings  and  fourpence,  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  consequence. 

In  respect  of  its  other  tradesmen,  Appletreewick  was  also  metropolitan  : 
Henry  Richardson,  cobbler;  Henry  Johnson,  carpenter;  John  Smerton, 
'  mawer' ;  Henry  Tele,  milner,  were  substantial  men ;  while  the  pride  of 
consequence  centred  in  the  '  sergeant '  and  general  autocrat,  with  only  one 
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drawback :  he  is  named  in  the  retnrn— John  Adam-son  Tom-son,  although 
his  name  may  not  have  bothered  the  tax  scribe  as  it  does  us.  What  was 
the  sergeant  called  where  men  spoke  his  name  ?  His  father  was  clearly 
Adam  O'Toms,  so  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  officer,  John  Adamson 
Tomson,  when  divested  of  his  dignity  and  the  accessories  of  his  office,  was 
Jack  O'Adam  O'Toms.  "Rather  a  sudden  pull  up,  that,  Sammy!"  as  Mr. 
Weller,  senior,  observed  ;  but  obviously  life  had  its  tribulations  then,  as  well 
as  now. 


LOOKING    WKST   UP   THE   VALI.KV   OF   THE   WHARFE   FROM   THE    FOOT   OF  SIMON'S   SEAT. 

In  1293  James  of  Esseton  claimed  for  free  mine  of  lead  and  iron,  and 
gallows  in  Appletreewick.  John  of  Esseton  gave  him  the  manor  of  Apple- 
treewick,  with  four  bovates  of  land  and  a  culture  called  Kalegarth,  together 
with  the  mines,  as  he  received  and  held  those  tenements  by  gift  of  Edward, 
the  illustrious  King  of  England. 

Once  on  a  time  a  stranger  enquired  of  a  native  the  way  to  Appletree- 
wick, who  replied:   "  Whya,  ther  isn't  sike  a  spot  i'  aw  t'daal.     Aw've  been 
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bred  an'  born  at  Hou'ill,  an'  a  nivver  lieerd  on  it  afore ;  bud  gang  an'  ax 
t'Ranter  chapel-keeper,  he'll  'appen  naw.  'Appen  ye  want  Apterick?  If  ye 
dew,  it's  ower  t'ill  yonner." 

The  two  miles  forward  to  Bnrnsall  is  a  most  delightful  walk.  On  the 
right  is  the  last  of  several  conical-shaped  hills  that  stretch  across  the  basin 
of  the  Wharfe,  from  Cracoe  to  Hartlington.  This  great  barrier  mound  is  com  ■ 
posed  of  limestone  rock  and  '  glacial  drift,'  a  rubble  of  earth  with  imbedded 
fragments  of  stone,  left  by  the  floods  or  melting  glaciers  of  the  prehistoric 
Ice  Age — the  same  waters  that  scooped  away  the  receding  base  of  Kilnsey 
Crao-  higher  up  the  dale.  This  hill  is  called  the  Kale.  On  the  top  is  a  cir- 
cular mound  raised  in  time  of  war,  evidently  indicating  the  Celtic  cae^  or 
fortress,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  '  cae  hill,'  that  only  needs  explanation 
to  revive  interest  in  the  past.     By  the  roadside  is  an  outhouse  bearing  the 

following  inscription : — 

"  1512,  Cabin  Thatched, 

And  House  Slated,  1755, 

Next  for  Cattle, 

1 881  was  Translated."' 

About  a  century  ago,  one  Robert  Bland,  of  Low  Woodhouse,  bought  the  ohl  house  and 
barn,  with  several  tenements,  known  as  High  Woodhouse,  of  Christopher  Malthouse,  of 
Minskip,  and  sold  them  some  years  later  to  Michael  Gill,  of  Lead  Hall,  Towton.  In  the 
documentar}'  evidence  relating  to  High  Woodhouse,  the  cabin  and  barn  is  mentioned  as 
being  thatched  in  1512  ;  whilst  it  appears  Michael  Gill  had  it  slated  in  1755.  In  1881,  J.  A. 
Bland,  now  of  the  Manor  House,  Burnsall,  formerly  of  Low  Woodhouse,  and  grandson  of 
the  above  Robert  Bland,  finding  the  barn  in  a  ruinous  state,  demolished  it  and  converted 
the  cottage  into  an  outhouse  for  cattle,  but  leaving  the  doorway  and  windows  intact- 
Hence  the  reason  of  Mr.  Bland's  historical  rhyming  inscription 

We  now  pass  on  our  left  the  ancient  hamlet  of  L-ow  Woodhouse,  but  a 
vestio^e  of  former  davs,  as  the  traces  on  the  surface  show.  Within  the 
last  century  many  ruins  have  been  carted  away,  and  the  foundations  of 
bttildings  laid  bare. 

The  manor  house  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  its  many  mullions, 
presents  a  beautiful  picture,  while  just  on  the  edge  of  the  meadows  the 
river  dashes  past  a  long  stretch  of  woodland  in  eager  haste  to  reach  the 
beauties  of  the  lower  dale. 

"  A  lovel}'  village  once  it  was. 
Which  few  in  Wharfedale  could  surpass  ; 
But  now  its  walls  are  all  gone  down — 
The  place  they  stood  on  scarcely  known." — S.  Bland, 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  clan-station  at  Hartlington,  this  Woodhouse  tells 
the  same  tale  that  all  the  Woodhouses  tell.     It  was  planted  on  the  confines 
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of  Angle    domination    as   a   watch-house   and   safeguard  against  possibly 

troublesome  neighbours — in  this  instance  the  Celts  residing  at  Appletree- 

wick,  and  having  one  of  their  defensive  stations  on  the  Kale  hill. 

The  Blaiids,  formerly  of  Woodhouse,  are  amongst  the  oldest  3eoiiian  families  of  the 
district.  The_v  were  settled  here  before  the  Burnsall  Register  nientions  their  name,  and  this 
commences  May  12th,  1558,  with  an  entry  of  a  marriage  of  William  Bland,  of  Woodhouse, 
to  Mary  Preston,  of  Appletreewick.  The  Blands  were  of  Woodhouse  and  Hartlington  Hall. 
Bland  Gill,  an  offshoot  of  TroUers'  Gill,  also  recalls  the  memor}'  of  their  name.  The  present 
J.  S.  Bland  can  remember  the  good  old  times  when  most  of  the  products  of  the  soil  \\ere 
conveyed  on  the  backs  of  Jagger  ponies,  and  when  the  Eldin  fuel  ('fuel  '  or  peat)  was  dug  up 
on  the  moors  and  brought  down  to  the  valley  in  the  antique  spindle-sided  peat-cart.  The 
jagger  did  not  use  grease  for  the  wheels,  but  carried  a  tin  wherewith  to  throw  water  on  the 
wheels  when  they  became  heated. 

Hartlington. 

Standino;  bv  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Dibb  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
spots  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  Domesday  the  name  is  written  '  Herlintone,' 
and  indicates  the  'ton'  of  an  Anglian  clan.  The  river-name  on  the  other 
hand  is  Celtic,  being  the  same  as  diib^  meaning  a  deep  pool  of  water;  prob- 
ablv  the  original  name  oriven  to  this  identical  reach  above  the  falls.  It  has 
kinship  with  the  'Deeps'  and  'Deepings'  found  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Norfolk  '  broads.'  Soon  after  the  Survey,  De  Ketel  Hertlintun 
was  residing  here,  ancestor  of  a  long  line  bearing  his  name,  the  last  male 
representative  dying  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Henry,  son  of  William  de  Hertlington,  lord  of  this  village,  gave  the 
right  of  free  passage  for  carriages,  cattle,  etc.,  the  one  through  the  middle 
moor  of  Hertlington,  as  the  highway  leads  from  Gathorp  (Gate-up)  through 
the  high  road  to  Hebden  Moor,  being  six  perches  in  breadth,  of  twenty  feet 
to  the  perch.  The  other,  as  the  road  leads  from  Hebden  quite  to  Faung- 
karle,  was  of  the  same  breadth ;  and  this  William  de  Hertlington,  lord 
hereof,  and  Henry,  his  son,  confirmed  in  a.d.  1376,  and  again  in  1378. 

Dr.  Whitaker  says  that  at  "  Hartlington  once  lived  a  man  named  Walters, 
who,  on  a  certain  night,  was  awakened  out  of  his  sleep  by  a  voice  calling, 
'  Arise,  Walters,  and  save  life  ! '  He  obeyed  the  call, — took  bow  and  quiver. 
Some  impulse  led  him  to  a  remote  part  of  Appletreewick  pastures,  where 
he  found  a  young  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  Clifford,  struggling  with  ruffians. 
Walters  sped  his  arrows  so  well  that  the  ruffians  fled,  and  left  the  lady  un- 
injured. For  this  timely  service  the  man  received  a  small  estate,  which  his 
descendants  long  enjoyed." 

Waters  (not  Walters)  appears  to  have  resided  on  the  Woodhouse  side 
of  the  Dibble,  and  not  in  the  hamlet  of  Hartlington.     At  any  rate  a  person 
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of  this  name  had  lands  given  to  him  by  the  Clififords,  and  the  '  laith ' 
known  as  Waters'  '  laith  '  is  still  standing,  bearing-  their  inscription.  It  is 
said  that  a  descendant  of  this  man,  being  guilty  of  some  criminal  offence, 
fled  to  the  West  Indies  to  escape  punishment,  and  there  died,  leaving  land  to 
trustees,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the 

natives;  this  was  locally 
known  as  the  'Negro  lands' 
charity,  and  also  as  the 
Doxill's  or  Dowall's  estate, 
which  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  acres,  twenty- 
three  perches. 

The  Doxill's  Estate  in 
Appletreewick  and  Burnsall 
jields  about  eighty  pounds  a 
year;  the  rental  of  lauds  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient 
manor  of  Woodhouse,  owned 
by  Lady  Adeliza  de  Romille, 
granted  afterwards  by  Henry 
de  Neville  to  the  Priory  of 
Marton-iu-Richniondshire.  At 
the  dissolution,  Woodhouse 
and  'Dowcills'  were  granted 
to  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land (1542),  and  sold  or  given 
by  Francis,  Fourth  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  to  John  Waters, 
who  built  a  substantial  house 
at  Woodhouse,  his  initials 
appearing  on  the  old  fire- 
place thus— I.  W.  1635.  Tra- 
dition says  that  this  John 
Waters  or  his  son,  having 
fallen  into  disgrace,  fled,  and 
ultimately  settled  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  died,  having 
bequeathed  the  '  Dowcills'  to  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
West  Indies.* 

The  manor  of  Hartlington  passed,  by  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  a  co-heiress, 
to  the  Metcalfs  of  Nappa,  and  is  now  divided  :  one  part  owned  by  the 
Wilsons  of  Eshtou  ;  the  other  by  Colonel  Dawson  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 
The  latter  has  built  himself  a  statelv  residence  on  a  commanding  plateau. 
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From  a  Paper  communicated  by  Charles  II.  Iv  Wood,  Oughtershaw  Hall. 
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just  above  the  river  Dibb,  with  a  fine  outlook  over  the  Wharfe  country.  By 
the  roadside  at  Harthngton,  an  ancient  kihi  for  drying  corn  was  lately 
discovered.  Evidences  of  bygone  occupation  are  plentiful  here;  tlie  spot 
where  the  manor  hall  of  the  Hertlingtons  stood  is  still  called  'Hall  Garth,' 
here  are  traces  of  the  foundations  of  the  fishponds,  and  Chapel  Hill  marks 
the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel,  whilst  the  name  of  Cross  Hill  is  on  the  high 
road  adjoining.  An  old  inn,  now  destroyed,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
Dibb,  bore  the  sign  of  '  Spout  Yat';  both  here  and  at  Woodhouse  several 
querns  or  hand-mills  have  been  found.  In  olden  time,  large  numbers  of 
salmon  annually  ascended  the  Dibb.  A  family,  who  took  their  name  from 
the  stream,  are  several  times  mentioned  in  connection  with  Bolton  and 
Fountains,  and  were  yeomen  miners  dwelling  higher  up  the  bank  of  the 
little  river.  On  Hartlington  Rakes,  above  the  old  mill,  are  old  sheep  walks, 
and  on  Appletreewick  Kale  are  the  evidences  of  a  British. camp. 

Trunla  and  Grimwith  are  irregular  sportive  feeders  of  the  little  river 
Dibb.  Trunla,  at  least,  was  so  named  from  a  Scandinavian  root  trauna^  to 
run  away,  from  the  water  playing  truant  from  its  allotted  bed  so  often. 
Jamieson  gives  the  Scots  iranc\  as  meaning  to  go  from  home,  and  the 
streams  appear  and  disappear  several  times  in  the  limestones.  The  Dibb  is 
a  beautiful  mountain  stream,  has  its  source  some  five  miles  away  amongst 
moorlands,  and  for  some  distance  runs  its  sinuous  course  in  a  narrow  gorge- 
let.  After  passing  beneath  the  Pateley  road,  at  the  Devil's  or  Dibble 
Bridge,  its  middle  course  runs  for  quite  a  mile  in  a  deep  arc-like  gorge, 
narrow,  but  well  wooded  and  finely  picturesque,  ever  hastening  and  leaping 
over  pretty  cascades,  to  where  the  old  mill-wheel  sings  its  busy  lay;  beautiful 
with  all  the  accessories  of  nature,  it  hurries  on  under  overhanging  trees, 
passing  beneath  the  bridge  at  Hartlington,  and  then  soon  joining  the 
Wharfe. 

Standing  on  the  bridge  in  the  early  autumn,  the  writer  was  much 
interested  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  tints  were  a  commingling  of 
green  and  golden ;  no  wind  disturbed  the  branches  casting  their  shade  over 
the  stream,  silently  the  crisp,  brown  leaves  fell  into  the  hurr}-ing  water 
which  danced  and  glistened  in  the  sunlight.  Through  the  branches  spread 
the  curling  smoke  of  cottages,  the  whole  giving  an  air  of  repose  to  this 
secluded  spot. 

Before  entering  the  village  of  Burnsall,  let  us  follow  the  road  which 
passes  Barden  above  the  left  bank  of  the  river — a  very  enjoyable  route. 
There,  in  the  sweet  vale  below,  and  far  away  o'er  moors,  hills,  and  crags, 
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spreads  a  picture  of  wonderful  contrast.  It  is  evening,  the  woods  resound 
with  the  song  of  birds,  the  winding  river  reflects  the  golden  gleam  of  the 
departing  orb.  Up  the  far  hillside  a  deserted  road  turns  and  crosses  the  wild- 
looking  moors ;    here  and  there  giant  crags,    deep  ravines,  and  gulfs  lend 
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mystery  to  the  scene ;  whilst  the  sky-line  of  dark  moorlands  and  the  crest  of 
mighty  hills  define  the  horizon.  Now  we  are  passing  the  lustrous  greens 
of  the  fir-wood,  where  birds  chant  their  choral  vespers.  From  the  village 
rise  the  sounds  of  merry  children  ;  on  the  fells  the  plaintive  bleating  of 
sheep  and  the  harsh  cries  of  the  muircocks  are  heard.  Soon  we  are  arrested 
by  the  beauty  of  Burnsall,  situated  at  the  foot  of  sheltering  hills,  half- 
circled  by  the  bright  river  which  lends  additional  charm  to  the  loveliest 
village  of  the  dale.*  Passing  Fell  House,  finely  situated  for  receiving  the 
salubrious  breezes  wafted  over  the  moors  to  its  doors,  we  drop  down  the 
steep  hill  road  and  rest  on  the  beautiful  green  washed  by  the  brown  river. 

*  A  fearful  accident  happened  at  the  old  Saw  Mill,  near  this  spot  (in  the  sixties  of  the 
nineteenth  centur}-),  to  a  Burnsall  man,  whose  wonderful  recovery  was  told  by  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  G.  Moore,  of  Spalding,  in  a  London  contemporary,  1S91.  At  the  time  of  the  accident, 
the  reverend  gentleman  was  curate  of  Burnsall,  and  for  many  nights  watched  by  the  bedside 
of  the  poor  fellow,  whilst  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death.  How  strange  is  life— the 
strongest  are  cut  down  without  a  moment's  warning  !  Yet  this  man  still  lives,  whose  life 
years  ago  was  kept  alight  by  the  smallest  spark,  which  the  faintest  breeze  would  have 
extinguished. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


BURNSALL   AND    GrASSINGTON    DISTRICT, 

'  V  I  'NCIENTLY  Brinshall  and  Brinesliale,  'the  hall  by  the  burn,'  as 
^,  1  .  several  writers  tell  us,  but  what  seems  preferable,  the  hall  of  some 
headman  named  Brun,  or  chieftain  bearing  the  clan  title  of  Bcorn 
{Bj'oni^  Norse,  Beorn^  Anglian),  a  headman  or  ruler.  The  affix  Sal  in 
Danish  means  the  chief  room  or  hall — the  Teutonic  Saal  carries  the  same 
meaning.  So  we  may  assume  that  the  germ  of  this  town  was  a  'hall'  in 
the  Teutonic  days,  a  residence  where  government  was  kept  up  and  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  offenders.  Such  an  establishment  implies  domination, 
and  circumstances  point  to  such  a  state  of  things,  which  lasted  through 
Norman  and  mediaeval  times  up  to  the  early  Georgian  period.  To  the 
dissatisfied  Celt,  thrust  from  his  homeland  to  the  wild  bleak  uplands,  such 
a  hall  would  be  a  necessity,  and  in  later  centuries,  when  it  was  the  fashion 
somewhat  assiduously  followed  to  'lift  a  good,  red  deer,'  the  'justice-room' 
at  the  hall  would  not  lack  occupation.  When  we  add  all  the  little  short- 
comings of  the  community  the  later  squire  had  to  adjust,  the  necessity  for 
the  hall  increases— it  is  no  longer  a  dwelling-place,  its  uses  enter  into  the 
chronicle  of  our  civilization.  Of  such  a  chronicle,  Burnsall  forms  an  interest- 
ing chapter,  for  the  Sal  or  Saal  has  been  that  of  a  Beorn^  or  leading- 
chieftain  ;  the  village  being  thereby  the  capital  of  the  district.  To  this 
position  in  the  Skipton  fee  Burnsall  had  an  undisputed  right,  and  a  superior 
dignity  survives  to  this  day. 

Although  the  history  of  this  place  does  not  appear  in  the  records  beyond 
the  eleventh  century,*  when  that  prime  favourite,  Robert  de  Romelli,  took 
possession  of  the  Skipton  fee,  yet  the  many  relics  and  vestiges  time  has  left, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Wilfrid,  prove  both  the 
importance  and  the  antiquity  of  Burnsall. 

*  The  Domesday  Book  briefly  states,  in  15riueshale  and  Drel)elaie  (Burnsall  and  Drebley) 
Dringlet  had  two  carucates  and  two  oxgaugs  to  be  taxed  ;  and  record  states  that  the}-  were 
all  laid  waste  during  the  rebellion  of  the  Anglians,  and  after  conquest  by  Normans. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  church,  as  a  structure,  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  antiquity  of  the  Establishment.  The  oldest  visible  part  is 
the  tower  (with  the  exception  of  slight  indications  of  earlier  work  at  the 
east  end),  a  fine  specimen  of  decorated  architecture  erected  about  1400;  of 
the  remaining  parts  some  portions  are  nearly  two  centuries  later. 

The  situation  of  Burnsall  village  and  green  is  most  charming,  every 
feature  the  eye  rests  upon  is  full  of  interest,  be  it  the  old  inn,  or  the  new 
hydro  (sign  of  the  times),  the  bridge,  the  cottages,  facing  on  to  the  green 
with  their  little  garden  plots,  the  brown  river,  tinged  with  its  moorland 
source,  singing  its  song  of  joyous  freedom,  the  wide  circling  fells,  or  pasture- 
land  in  the  valley  at  our  feet, — all  alike  are  delightful.  Simset  adds  further 
beauty,  when  the  hills  become  suffused  with  a  warm,  soft,  crimson  glow, 
night  deepens,  the  peaceful  calm  pervading  the  valley,  soothing  b)'  its 
magical  spell  the  restless  spirit  of  the  wanderer,  then  the  place  appears  in 
all  verity  '  a  haunt  of  ancient  peace.' 

In  front  of  the  green,  with  its  maypole  erected  in  1862,  stands  the 
yellow-washed  inn.  Entering  for  rest  and  refreshment  we  listen  to  the 
chat  of  peasants,  while  fishermen  relate  their  astounding  captures  of  fish, 
until  the  savoury  odour  of  trout  takes  possession  of  our  appetite.  How  pleas- 
ant it  was  in  the  old  time,  after  our  meal,  to  sit  in  the  cosy  parlour  perfumed 
with  sweet-scented  flowers,  fresh  gathered  from  their  native  dells,  and 
obtain  through  the  old  mullions,  screened  with  plants,  glimpses  of  mountain, 
wood,  and  meadow,  and  see  through  this  framing  the  brown  river  hastening 
onward,  soon  to  be  abruptly  turned  by  the  high  fells,  which  the  sunset 
rays  bathe  in  gold  ! 

After  a  stroll  through  the  village,  where  many  quaint  houses  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  porch  and  mullions,  still  remain,  we  saunter 
through  lush  meadows  by  the  river,  on  whose  opposite  bank  hangs  a  screen 
of  living  green.  The  beauty  of  the  village  from  this  spot  appeals  to  all 
lovers  of  rural  scenes.  At  our  feet  the  babbling  stream  glinting  in  the 
sunlio-ht,  bevond  the  meadow,  cottages  nestle  and  the  old  church  rears  its 
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massive  tower,  the  whole  impressing  us  with  its  content  and  rest,  so  much 

needed  by  the  weary  man  of  business 

"  Seeking  the  sweet,  fresh  scene  of  cahn  repose, 
Where  nature  smiles,  and  flowers  their  bloom  disclose." 

Upwards  we  hear  the  loud  noise  of  rushing  water.  On  our  left  is  the 
old  Grammar  School  and  church,  whose  walls  still  bear  inscriptions  recount- 
ing the  generosity  and  perpetuating  the  memory  of  a  noble  patron.     The 
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wooded    steeps   on   the   opposite   bank,    where    lovers   often  whisper,   and 
whistling  sandpipers  hannt  and  nest,  are  named  '  St.  Wilfrid's  Scar.' 

We  are  now  reaching  the  heart  of  the  district  that  Wilfrid  retrieved 
from  paganism  and  gave  over  to  Christianity  from  his  monastery  at '  Hrepum,' 
with  snch  lasting  effect  as  to  keep  his  name  green  to  the  present  day,  though 
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his  earthlv  labours  were  consummated  eleven  centuries  a^o.  As  so  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  these  scars  and  holy  wells,  that  have  obtained  the 
individual  recognition  of  the  church,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
energetic  evangelist  here  gave  his  name  to  a  station,  well  known  as  having 
been  a  point  of  Druidic  worship.  Past  '  Loup  '  or  '  Leap  Scar,'  having  its 
origin  in  the  Celtic  Jnipp^  a  smaller  hill  than  those  surrounding  it  (also 
called  hope),  the  vale  embosoms  a  belt  of  sweet  woodland.  Here  is  a 
spring  named 
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St.  Helen's  Well, 

because  dedicated  to  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  This  pious 
lady,  supposed  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  Celtic  race,  was  held  in  great 
reverence  by  the  early  British  Church,  though  probably  of  obscure  parent- 
age. She  founded  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  Many  wells  in  various  parts  of 
England,  formerly  held  sacred,  still  bear  her  name ;  moreover  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  in  Yorkshire  especially,  a  number  of  churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  her.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Loup  Scar  was  the  scene 
of  Druidic  worship,  to  which  the  wells  of  the  Saints  Helena  and  Margaret 
add  strong  confirmatorv  evidence.  To  a  Druid's  altar  a  well  was  essential, 
the  frequently  recurring  Halikeld  presumably  designating  such  wells. 
In  pagan  ceremonial  and  symbol  water  played  an  important  part ;  nearly 
every  river,  stream,  and  well  had  its  presiding  goddess  or  nymph,  to 
whom  oblations  were  due.  As  objects  of  adoration,  these  wells  obtained  a 
great  share  of  attention,  which  was  not  interfered  with  until  Christianity  had 
obtained  a  predominating  influence,  when,  by  the  canons  of  King  Edgar, 
the  priests  were  ordered  to  wean  their  flocks  from  such  false  practice,  and  a 
Saint's  name  allotted  to  the  wells.  The  efforts  of  the  early  fathers  seem  to 
have  met  with  small  success,  the  wells  were  afterwards  chosen  for  the 
scene  of  baptism,  thus  giving  a  new  direction  of  thought  and  adoration 
regarding  them. 

Nearer  the  village,  and  within  the  glebe,  is  the  well,  dedicated  to  that 
pure  and  noble  Saxon  lady,  Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  King  of 
Scotland.  The  history  of  her  life  shines  out  with  brilliant  lustre  from  the 
gloomy  scenes  of  desolation  and  war.  Born  in  1046,  during  her  life  she 
endowed  many  religious  houses.  Of  Saxon  lineage,  her  memory  was 
held  in  great  reverence  for  centuries.  The  tomb  of  St.  Margaret  at  Dun- 
fermline is  the  only  shrine  which  connects  Scotland  with  the  great  company 
of  English  saints  south  of  the  Tweed. 


'?->' 


An  old-time  custom  at  Burnsall  was  that  of  visiting  the  saints'  wells, 
St.  ^Margaret's  and  St.  Helen's.  Before  the  Reformation,  young  people  used 
to  meet  at  these  fountains  to  perform  certain  ceremonies ;  the  wells  on  these 
occasions  being  decorated  with  garlands.  Sometimes  there  was  an  altar, 
upon  which  the  devotees  could  lay  offerings  of  flowers,  or  other  gifts.  It 
was  a  common  practice  also  to  drop  sugar  into  the  wells  to  propitiate  the 
presiding  saint — hence  the  numerous  '  sugar  wells,'  which  still  retain  their 
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name  while  their  former  use  is  entirely  forgotten.     The  priest  usually  headed 
the  processionists  in  their  visits  to  these  springs. 

Well  worship  is  a  curious  survival  of  paganism  continued  down  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  even  to-day  quite  obsolete.  The  Kirk  of 
vScotland  in  the  seventeenth  centur}-  set  its  face  strenuously  against  what  it 
deemed  such  popish  practices. 

"  The  Presbetrie  hearing  that  ther  are  sunie  resorting  to  superstitious  wells  for 
obteiniug  helth  to  sick  and  distracted  persons,  as  also  that  ther  are  some  that  sends 
them  and  gives  advices  to  goe  that  "vvay,  for  preventing,  whereof  in  all  t3'me  coming 
the  Presbetrie  ordiened  that  whosoever  shall  be  found  guiltie  of  the  premiss,  that 
they  mak  ther  public  repentance  in  sackcloth  befor  the  congregation,  and  ordained 
this  Act  to  be  intimat  in  all  the  kirks  of  the  Presbetrie." 

A  further  report  states  that  "whosoever  shall  frequent  such  suspect 
places  for  to  seek  their  health  are  to  be  fined  half-a-dollar,  mak  publick 
repentance  before  the  congregation  and  thence  banished  the  parish." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  village  church,  whose  noble  tower  adds  interest 
and  character  to  the  vale.  Around  those  walls,  and  within  sound  of  the  mur- 
muring river,  repose  near  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labours  all  that  is  mortal 
in  man.     To  all 

right  -  thinking  |; 

people  an  old 
village  church 
and  its  burial 
ground  have  a 
reverential 
charm.  We  love 
to  sfaze  on  the 
venerable  relics 
and  examine  the 
crumbling  walls, 
and  so  it  should 
be ;  for,  besides 
containing  the 
remains  of  our 
ancestors,  they 
remind    us   of 

early  Christian  struggles,  and,  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  teach  us  the  history 
connecting  the  past  with  the  present. 

Thinking  thus,  in  the  faint  twilight,  the  writer  passed  through  the  time- 
worn  lych-gate,  with  its  old  stones  and  worm-eaten  joists,  around  which 
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the  ivy  has  firmly  fastened,  giving  this,  now  scarce,  relic  a  tinie-hononred 
appearance.  Amongst  grass-grown  graves,  and  other  memorials  of  the  dead, 
we  lingered  :  the  scene  and  hour  were  impressive — not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  save  the  whispering  of  leaves  and  the  faint  murmur  of  the  hurrying 
river,  which,  during  its  flow  for  unnumbered  centuries,  has  witnessed  many 
strange  and  curious  ceremonies. 

The  parish  of  Burnsall  inchides  Thorpe,  Hartlington,  and  Appletreewick.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon,  whose  career  was  a  stonu}'  one  ;  three  times  expelled 
from  his  bishopric,  vainly  seeking  Papal  interference,  for  the  spiritual  power  of  Rome  was 
then  unknown  to  the  bold  Northumbrians,  who  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  the  Pope  inter- 
meddling; and  so  the  prelate  was  cast  forth  an  exile  and  a  wanderer.  Though  full  of  vanity 
and  ambition,  Wilfrid  ever  shone  under  adversity — spending  his  days  of  exile  in  evangelising 
the  heathen.  In  his  days  of  prosperity,  he  was  intractable  and  haughty,  caressed  and 
flattered  at  Rome,  and  smitten  b}-  her  refinements,  he  was  totally  unfitted  to  reign  as 
spiritual  head  over  half-wild  Northumbrians.  About  the  year  690,  when  his  age  was 
verging  on  seventy,  a  synod  was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Nidd,  probably  at  or  near  the 
modern  Knaresborough,  when  Pvlfleda,  an  abbess,  pleaded  his  cause  so  well  that  the  young 
king,  son  of  Brihtwald,  restored  Wilfrid  to  the  see  of  Hexham,  and  the  abbey  at  Ripon, 
where  he  spent  peacefully  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  life.  Wilfrid  was  no  doubt  buried 
at  Ripon,  which,  in  his  lifetime,  he  had  loved  above  all  other  places.  Beneath  the  church 
at  the  latter  town  is  the  ancient  crypt,  the  most  perfect  and  curious  relic  of  the  opening 
chapters  of  Christianity  in  P^ngland;  it  contains  St.  Wilfrid's  Needle,  the  singular  ceremonies 
connected  with  which  are  well  known  ;  the  coming  of  Robert  the  Hermit  to  Knaresborough 
was  no  fortuitous  thing,  but  obviously  the  following  up  of  a  tradition  of  Druidical  worship; 
St.  Grimbald's  Crag,  as  its  seat,  affording  a  parallel  to  I-/Oup  Scar.  St.  Robert's  Chapel, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  founded  in  the  wood  of  Siveinsco,  had  near  it  a  '  halikeld,'  and 
was  in  proximity  to  a  grove  such  as  the  Druids  loved,  known  as  the  Celts'  wood  or  'Sivein- 
.skogr,'  in  the  Norse  days.  Wilfrid's  great  work  of  conversion  had  been  prepared  for  the 
Celts  of  this  district,  who  could  claim  to  have  got  their  Christianity  from  forefathers  who 
had  received  it  from  the  earliest  of  the  apostles. 

The  oldest  parts  of  the  church  of  Burnsall  date  from  the  twelfth  century, 
later  portions  from  the  fourteenth,  and  consist  of  two  aisles,  nave  and  chan- 
cel. Several  remnants  of  ancient  crosses  have  been  found,  closely  allied  to 
Runic  work  ;  but  the  greatest  treasure  is  the  Norse  font,  on  which  is  carved 
a  representation  of  a  sea-horse  and  other  symbols  of  heathen  mythology, 
marking  the  transition  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  characteristic  of 
the  period  when  the  light  of  Christian  truth  shone  in  strange  contrast  side 
by  side  with  old  pagan  beliefs  of  the  war-loving  Scandinavians.  And  so 
this  semi-mythical  beast  was  placed  on  the  font  as  a  symbol  to  protect  the 
church  against  the  power  of  darkness.  It  conveys  a  sitbtle  meaning,  and 
transports  the  mind  to  the  dim  time  of  pagan  antiquity  and  the  struggle 
between  it  and  the  uew  faith,  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  latter  to  use  the 
form  or  syml^ol  of  Water-Power  as  something   the   heathen  would   alone 
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understand.  But  the  time  at  length  came  when  the  Christian  need  no 
longer  inscribe  upon  the  fonts,  symbols  of  a  faith  he  was  trying  to  destroy. 
The  base  of  the  font  represents  Norman  diaper  ornamentation,  similar  to 
that  at  Selby  and  Ryther.  This  may  be  assigned  to  a  period  not  later  than 
1 150,  and  was  then  done  to  befit  its  removal  from  the  older  temple  to  the 
grander  fane  which  Norman  taste  was  substituting  for  its  rude  predecessor. 
The  fragments  of  crosses  are  partly  covered  with  red  lead — one  of  the  oldest 
colours  known,  and  greatly  used  by  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Britain — 
made  from  the  skimmings  of  lead  ;  this  colour  has  stood  the  test  of  ten 
centuries.     A  Viking  effigy,  of  crude  workmanship,  represents  an  age  long 

anterior  to  the  _  _^ 

Crusad  ers, 
who  date 
from  the 
twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

Judging 
fro  m  the 
many  Anglo- 
Norse  re- 
mains the  pre- 
sent church 
replaced  one 
of  Anglian 
origin,  dating 
fro  m  the 
ninth  cen- 
tury. During 
the  restor- 
ation, a  very 
ancient  piece 

of  sculptured  work  in  alabaster  was  found,  representing  the  "  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,"  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist,  period  twelfth  century,  probably 
brought  from  Italy  by  some  crusading  warrior  returning  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Palestine,  and  who  may  have  presented  the  sculpture  as  a  gift  to 
his  native  church.  This  rare  piece  of  ancient  art  is  to  be  seen  with  other 
relics  in  the  sanctuary.* 

*  These  venerable  relics  have  survived  the  rebuilding,  at  least,  of  two  structures,  and, 
being  genuine  remains  of  the  primitive  church,  should  be  religiously  preserved. 
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The  list  of  rectors  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century.  A  stone  tablet 
records  that— "This  Church  was  Repaired  and  Butified  at  thonlie  costes  and 
charges  of  Sir  Willni.  Craven,  Knight  and  Alderm.  of  the  Citie  of  London, 
and  late  Lord  Mayre  of  the  same.     Anno  dm.  1612." 

Burnsall,  in  past  ages,  must  have  held  many  sainted  men,  for  we  are  told 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  those  who  had  lived  a  life  of  conspicuous 
pietv  were  interred  within  its  walls.  When  digging  under  the  tower  end, 
some  years  ago,  twenty-seven  skulls  were  found,  which  may  find  explanation 
in  the  ancient  custom. 

In  the  churchyard,  which  slopes  gently  down  towards  the  river,  is  a 
stone  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  dial.  Here,  in  olden  days,  stood  the  church- 
yard cross ;  from  which  '  Billy '  Pickersgill,  the  parish  clerk,  nicknamed 
'  Dabbish-it,'  from  his  habit  of  using  that  ejaculation,  announced  to  the 
congregation,  as  they  passed  through  the  graveyard,  the  coming  events  of 
the  week  :  — ''  Oyez  !  oyez  !  oyez  !  This  is  ta  give  all  of  ye  notice  that  a  vestrv 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Brigg  end  ta  morn  at  neet,  to  appoint  t'  owerseers 
an  t'  surveyors,  an'  examin  t'  books."  A  noted  bellringer.  Old  Billy  was  also 
named  '  Captain  of  the  belfry.'  In  past  days  the  Burnsall  ringers  were  noted 
for  their  performances.  One,  who  has  now  passed  to  the  majority,  said, 
"  I  have  often  listened  to  their  sweet  music  on  clear,  moonlight  summer 
nights,  when  a  gentle  breeze  wafted  the  silvery  sounds  up  the  dale,  and 
myriad  mountain  echoes  prolonged  the  melody.'' 

Some  years  after  Billy  Pickersgill's  death,  Peter  Riley  officiated  as 
sexton  and  clerk,  and  was  also  famous  on  the  double  bass.  Once  durinof  a 
service,  when  the  only  persons  present  were  the  preacher  and  sexton,  the 
clergyman  began,  "Dearly  beloved  brethren,"  but  Peter  cried  out,  "Nay, 
nay,  ye  moant  say  'brethren,'  ye  mun  say  'dearly  beloved  Pete.'"  Of 
another  remarkable  character.  Parson  Alcock,  many  droll  stories  are  related. 
On  one  occasion  some  mischievous  person  mixed  the  leaves  of  his  sermon  : 
after  delivering  two  pages  he  came  to  a  long  pause ;  then,  addressing  the 
congregation,  said,  "  Someone  has  mixed  my  sermon, — however,  I  will  read 
it  as  it  is  and  you  can  digest  it  when  you  get  home."*  Another  familiar 
figure  in  those  parts  was  Billy   Bolton,    knife-grinder,    entertainer    and    a 

*  The  Rev.  Patrick  Stewart  was  once  placed  in  the  same  awkward  position.  On 
opening  his  manuscript  he  found  the  first  page  or  two  had  been  eaten  away.  "My  brethren," 
he  said,  "  I  find  the  mice  have  made  free  with  the  beginning  of  my  sermon,  so  that  I  cannot 
tell  you  where  the  text  is  to  be  found  ;  but  we  will  just  begin  where  the  mice  have  left  off, 
and  find  out  the  text  as  we  go  along." 
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perfoniier  on  the  bagpipes.     Billy  was  doubtless  the  last  of  the  ancient  type 

of  wandering  minstrels.     He  lies  buried  at  Burnsall,  and  over  his  grave  is  a 

memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  neat   cross,  erected   at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 

John  Bland,  and  bearing  this  inscription  : 

"111  memory  of  William  Bolton,  the  dales' minstrel,  who  died  September  ist, 
1881,  aged  85  years.  This  tribute  of  respect  was  erected  by  some  of  the  minstrel's 
many  friends  in  the  dales  of  North,  East,  and  West  Yorkshire  " 

There  are  still  in  this  district  many  families  whose  ancestors  have  dwelt 
here  for  centuries.     In  some  of  our  large  towns — and  Leeds  is  one  of  them — 
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the  names  of  the  old  dalesmen  are  those  of  our  most  prominent  citizens. 
Wool  was  originally  the  cause  of  their  migration  and  prosperity.  Leeds  ot 
the  eighteenth  century  found  its  most  prosperous  cloth  merchants  in  the 
sons  of  the  yeomen,  whose  successors  still  survive  hereabout. 

In  the  churchyard  will  be  noticed  the  village  stocks,  which  are  of  stone  ; 
as  the  burial-ground  was  enlarged  some  years  ago,  they  may  have  stood 
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outside  its  boundary.  Another  memorial  of  past  days  is  the  lych-gate  [lycJi 
meaning  dead) ;  here,  in  pre- Reformation  days,  the  corpse  rested  while 
certain  rites  were  performed. 

Adjoining  the  churchyard  is  the  old  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Sir 
William  Craven.  William  Craven  was  born  at  Appletreewick,  '  of  poor 
parentage,'  as  the  report  runs,  though  not  perhaps  in  this  instance  with  strict 
accuracy,  and  was  apprenticed  by  the  parish  to  a  woolstapler.  The  family  of 
Craven  held  land  in  Appletreewick  at  a  very  early  period.  His  grandfather, 
John  Craven,  was  a  substantial  yeoman,  cultivating  his  own  land.  His 
father,  William,  was  a  yeoman  also,  and  husband  of  Beatrice  Hunter;  their 
boy  William,  the  third  son,  being  sent  into  trade  to  win  a  fortune  larger 
than  a  yeoman's  estate  could  provide.  xAt  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
went  to  London,  taking  a  situation  in  a  silk  mercer's  business;  afterwards 
becoming  a  tradesman  on  his  own  account,  fortune  so  favouring  him  that 
his  rise  to  wealth  and  dignity  was  very  rapid.  In  161 1,  the  lad  who  had 
left  his  home  by  the  banks  of  the  Wharfe  was  chosen  for  the  highest  of 
civic  honours,  being  made  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  later  obtaining  the  order 
of  knighthood;  a  stone  tablet  on  the  walls  of  the  Grammar  School  records  — 

^Billiam  Crrtucn, 

JHl^cl■mau  of  (ion^o^, 

^oun6ci-  of 

tl^ts  Scl)ootc, 

J^mio  6m  .  1O02. 

First  and  last  of  the  family  who  engaged  in  trade,  he  became  the  founder 
of  a  noble  house  (the  Earls  of  Craven)  ;  he  died  in  London  in  1618,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Leadenhall  Street.  William,  his 
eldest  son,  gallant  soldier  as  ever  drew  sword,  learnt  the  art  of  war  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  two  greatest 
champions  of  Protestant  Europe.  This  heroic  ancestor  of  the  family  has 
made  his  name  immortal  in  the  romance  of  Love  and  War.  Like  a  true 
knight  of  old,  he  fought  for  the  beautiful  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  L,  who  was  married  to  the  Count  Palatine,  afterwards  elected  king 
of  Bohemia.  Poor  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  !  their  short-lived  dignity  saw 
but  the  phantom  of  Royalty,  for  with  the  strong  hand  of  Austria  upon  them 
they  were  driven  from  the  throne  of  Bohemia  and  became  exiles  and 
wanderers,  dependent  on  the  chivalric  sympathy  of  the  cavaliers.  The  de- 
votion and  courage  of  these  men  who  gathered  around  the  banner  of  the  fallen 
monarch,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  charms  and  virtues  of  his  British  wife, 
shine  out  conspicuoush- ;    foremost  among  them  was  the  Earl  of  Craven. 
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His  adherents  were  foiled  in  their  hopes,  however ;  the  unhappy  king  died, 
and  his  widow  returned  to  England,  where  it  is  said  she  privately  married 
her  gallant  champion,  and  to  whom  she  bequeathed  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings,  chiefly  portraits,  which  still  adorn  the  long  gallery  at  Combe 
Abbey.  Amongst  the  cavaliers  who  fell  fighting  in  Elizabeth's  cause  was 
young  Fairfax  from  Denton  by  the  Wharfe,  which  fact  Prince  Rupert 
o^enerouslv  remembered  in  his  march  through  Wharfedale.* 

A  few  of  the  genuine  old  Craven  homesteads,  with  pent-roof  porches 
and  muUioned  windows,  still  remain  in  the  sheltered  hollow  by  the  bright 
river,  and  possess  all  the  charm  peculiar  to  a  Cravenland  village.  The  Red 
Lion,  facing  the  green,  and  the  Fell  House,  finely  situated  on  the  outskirts 
on  the  Barden  road,  also  Bland's  at  the  Manor  House,  have  accommodation 
for  those  who  wish  to  visit  this  idyllic  place. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Times  some  years   ago,    speaking  well 
for  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  district :  — 

"Sir, — It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  join  my  sister  aud  three  elder  brothers  at 
our  usual  yearly  meeting.  My  sister  was  born  Oct.  3rd,  1791,  aged  92 ;  first  brother 
born  Nov.  20th.  1793,  aged  90;  second  brother  born  April  13th,  1797.  aged  86;  third 
brother  boru  Oct.  29th,  1806,  aged  77  ;  myself  born  Dec.  loth,  1808,  aged  75.  One 
Stockdale  family  of  five,  whose  united  ages  reach  420  years,  or  an  average  of  84  A-ears 
each." 

Eoup  Scar 
is  a  gigantic  rock  of  limestone,  through  which  the  angry  river  has  worn  its 
track,  and  still  battles  defiantly  with  huge  boulders,  that  in  vain  impede 
its  progress.  In  flood-time  this  place  is  a  scene  of  wild  grandeur — a  roar  of 
swirlmg  waters  lashed  into  foam  through  impact  with  overhanging  cliffs,  on 
the  top  of  which,  like  ragged  sentinels,  storm-swept  trees  look  down  the 
abyss.     Fittingly,  for  it  is  the  last  scene  of  a  murder. 

Rather  more  than  a  century  has  fled  since  "  Tom  Lee"  chose  this  spot 
for  the  final  hiding-place  of  his  victim.  On  two  occasions  had  the  body  been 
secreted ;  but  the  murderer  was  still  fearful  lest  its  hiding-place  should  be 
discovered. 

Just  after  midnight,  when  all  at  Grassington  but  the  guilty  pair  had 
retired  to  rest,  Lee,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  leading  a  pony,  glided  out 

*  When  Prince  Rupert  passed  down  Wharfedale  with  his  army  (1644),  he  lodged  at 
Denton,  the  home  of  the  Fairfaxes,  for  the  night,  and  found  hung  in  the  great  parlour  a 
portrait  of  John  Fairfax  who  had  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of  F-rankenthal,  when  fighting 
for  his  mother.  To  the  honour  of  Prince  Rupert,  the  sight  of  that  face  saved  the  mansion 
of  the  Parliamentary  leader  from  destruction. 
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of  the  village.  Dark  storm-clouds  swept  across  the  moor,  obscuring  the 
light  of  the  moon.  Arriving  at  the  solitary  grave,  he  again  unearthed  his 
victim,  which  he  placed  in  a  sack  and  threw  across  the  pony's  back,  crossed 
the  moors  above  Hebden,  and  on  to  Burnsall,  where  the  body,  attached 
to  large  stones,  was  hurled  into  the  river. 

Retribution  was  afoot  and  on  the  murderer's  track.  That  nisfht  a  youno- 
man  from  Grassington,  who,  visiting  his  lady-love,  had  lingered  as  lovers 
will,  was  returning  home  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  lost  in  a  reverie  of  bliss, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  exclaiming,  "  Tha  thief,  tha'll 
show  his  legs;  cover  em  up!"     Peering  down  from  the  opposite  bank,  he 
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heard  the  splash  of  the  falling  body  ;  just  at  that  moment  the  clouds  parted 
and  the  moon  shone  full  on  the  guilty  pair.  The  chain  of  evidence  w^as 
fast  closing  round  the  murderer,  for,  as  the  young  man  proceeded  to  Grass- 
ington, he  soliloquized  :  ''  Begow,  but  this  licks  me,  it  dew,  a  cud  amost 
sweer  at  it  wur  Tom  Lee  an'  'is  wife,  an'  ahm  sewer  that  wur  'is  galliway." 
Thus  wondering,  he  journeyed  on,  little  dreaming,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
heavy  splash  hid  a  foul  crime. 


5lS  VVHARFEBALE. 

Hid  amongst  the  hills,  midway  between  Bnrnsall  and  Linton,  is  the 
qniet  hamlet  of  Thorpe,  access  to  which  can  be  obtained  by  either  road  or 
footpath  from  Bnrnsall ;  and  high  above  a  deep  ravine,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  stands  Hebden  village.  A  day  can  be  profitably  spent 
by  the  strong  of  limb  in  visiting  this  locality  and  the  disused  mines  and 
moorlands  beyond.  Before  turning  aside  let  us  look  backward.  On  our 
right  rise  rocky  and  precipitous  fells ;  in  front,  and  frowning  on  the  vale 
beneath,  is  Simon's  Seat,  covered  with  a  mist-wreath  of  raining  cloud,  which 
seems  to  envelop  it  in  one  mass  of  circling  gloom.  Suddenly  the  heavens 
open,  and  a  marvellous  gleam  of  glorious  light  is  reflected  from  sun-gilded 
clouds,  shedding  dazzling  hues  on  the  rugged  slopes,  as  transient  as  beautiful. 

Crossing  the  river  by  a  rickety  swing-bridge,  near  to  where  the  moor- 
land stream  empties  into  the  Wharfe,  and  past  the  flax  mills,  now  silent,  we 
reach 

Hebden, 

a  deep  ravine,  running  from  the  bed  of  the  Wharfe  up  to  the  lofty  moorland 
ridge,  separating  Craven  from  Netherdale.*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
manor  of  Hebden  was  possessed  by  a  William  de  Hebden,  a  descendant  of  the 
Thane  Uctred,  son  of  Dolfin,  passing  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  Tem- 
pests. Thruskell,  or  Thor's  Well,  takes  its  personal  distinction  from  Thor, 
the  god  of  war ;  a  relic  of  Norse  days.  Thor,  the  ancient  and  highly- 
venerated  god  in  the  Pantheon  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  appears  to  have 
been  looked  up  to  and  worshipped  as  the  controlling  principle  of  thunder — 
the  gigantic  being  to  fight  against  or  combat  evil  in  all  its  personified  forms; 
to  disperse  dragons,  evil  spirits,  and  demons ;  and  was  propitiated  to  protect 
the  dead  from  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  desecration  of  the  tomb. 
There  are  numbers  of  places  with  the  prefix  Thurs  and  TJior — Thurscross 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  the  unsophisticated  natives  of  the  dale,  the  valley  of 
the  Nidd,  in  its  mountainous  portion  at  least,  is  always  called  Netherdale  and  not  Nidderdale. 
The  difference  has  a  meaning  which  seeks  for  an  explanation,  probably  not  to  be  found. 
Netherdale  is  of  Norse  speech,  and  means  the  lower  dale  ;  Nidderdale  means  the  valley  of 
the  river  Nidd.  What  reference  the  'lower'  or  Netherdale  has  to  an  upper  dale,  and  which 
dale  that  is,  is  the  matter  seeking  solution  ;  doubtless  the  Wharfe,  longer  and  uppermost. 
Then  again,  the  composition  of  the  word  Nidderdale  is  curious  in  itself.  If  the  first  syllable 
has  reference  to  the  river  Nidd,  how  about  the  addition  of  '  er '  ?  Is  it  a  variant  of  the  Norse 
rt,  water?  We  know  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  King  John,  and  in  some  cases  much  later, 
the  valley  of  the  Wharfe  is  verj-  frequent!}'  called  Whervesdale,  when  a  parallel  idea  or  reason 
appears  to  assert  itself.  The  two  compounds  seem  to  show  that  when  the  Norseman  estab- 
lished himself,  the  Celtic  names  of  the  rivers  were  in  use,  to  which  he  added  his  own  word  a, 
as  having  to  him  and  his  people  the  clearer  signification  of  river. 
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or  Thorscross,  above  Blubberhoiises  on  the  Washburn,  concerning  which 
there  is  a  tradition  that,  '  lang-syne,'  a  city  stood  np  in  Thurscross.  Doubt- 
less there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  story,  for  the  place  may  have  been  a 
camp  or  stronghold  of  the  Brigantes. 

The  deep  ravine,  on  the  high  west  shelf  of  which  Hebden  is  situated 
and  down  which  a  brawling  moorland  beck  comes  swirling,  is  very  pictur- 
esque. Few  vestiges  are  left  of  the  ancient  manor  hall  of  the  Hebdens,  a 
family  who  held  sway  here  all  through  the  mediaeval  period. 

The  Ibbotsons  are  a  ver}-  old  Craven  family,  and  the  story  runs  that  a  yeoman 
of  this  stock  took  charger  and  rode  with  a  Craven  contingent  to  the  Flodden  Fight. 
The  faniily  seems  to  have  prospered,  and  the  Ibbotson  charities  are  well  known  in  the 
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district.  "  In  the  name  of  Ciod,  amen,  I,  Robert  Ibbotson,  of  .Skirethoriis,  late  of 
Hebden,  in  the  parish  of  Linton,  and  county  of  York,  yeoman,  being  in  a  weak  dis- 
position of  health,  but  of  sound  and  perfect  memory,  thanks  be  to  the  Almight)-  God 
for  the  satne,  do  make  and  ordain  this,  m_v  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  following-,  etc."  He  gives  all  his  house,  tenements,  etc  ,  then  standing  in 
Hebden,  to  Henry  Ibbotson,  of  Threshfield,  for  his  natural  life.  After  that,  to  his 
heirs  male,  lawfully  begotten,  if  there  are  any,  and  if  such  are  not  found,  to  anj- 
Ibbotsons  for  ever.  Out  of  which  is  to  be  paid  yearly  the  sum  of  two  pounds,  to  be 
divided  between  four  of  the  poorest  widows  in  Hebden;  rdso  two  ])ounds  is  to  be  given 
and  divided  in  like  manner  at  Grassington.  And  then  follows  provisions  empowering 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  enforce  the  occupiers  to  pay  the  amounts  specified 
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in  case  of  default.  He  also  leaves  fort}'  pounds,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used 
by  Peter  Pulman,  of  vSkirethorns,  and  his  executors,  for  the  putting  out  one  apprentice 
everj-  year,  male  or  female,  in  Linton,  of  the  name  of  Ibbotson,  and  especiall}-  of  the 
name  and  blood,  and  if  not  any  found  of  name  or  blood,  then  to  any  other  poor  boy 
or  girl  of  the  parish  of  Hebden  firstly,  and  secondly  of  the  parish  of  Grassington. 
Dated  3rd  October,  1723,  signed,  Robert  Ibbotson,  witnessed,  John  Alcock,  \Vm, 
Darwen,  Jeremiah  Stockdale.  Part  of  aforesaid  monies  were  lent  to  Thomas  Carlisle, 
of  Hetton,  on  mortgage,  and  will  provide  for  the  aforesaid  executors  to  administer  the 
same,  and  use  income  as  aforesaid. 

The  architecture  of  Hebden  has  greatly  changed  during  the  last  thirty 
years  ;  formerly  the  houses  were  in  a  ruinous  condition  and  many  tenantless, 
giving  the  place  a  forlorn  and  desolate  aspect.  To-day  the  village  wears  a 
clean  and  well-built  appearance,  but  not  all  the  evidences  of  its  antiquity 
have  been  swept  away,  for  several  interesting  features  still  exi.st  in  its  quaint 
Jacobean  homesteads.  The  high  commanding  situation  of  this  village 
makes  it  a  most  desirable  place  of  residence. 

The  old  Primitive  School,  which  stood  on  the  village  green,  was  eclipsed 
only  by  the  Primitive  teacher,  Thomas  Howsam,  who  taught  at  Hebden 
some  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago ;  an  old  soldier,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  wars.  The  school  fee  was  one  halfpenny  per  week.  In  a  lower 
story,  under  the  eastern  end  of  the  building,  was  the  ancient  '  Kilnhorn.' 
In  this  miserable  hovel,  Hannah  Stackhouse,  a  wretched  and  depraved 
relative  of  the  great  Biblical  scholar,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stackhouse,  died  in 
great  poverty. 

The  new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
high  ground,  and  looks  down  on  the  vale  of  the  Wharfe.  Although  its 
walls  contain  no  crumbling  stone,  sculptured  effigy,  or  heraldic  devices 
interwoven  with  historical  lore  for  the  antiquary  to  muse  over,  yet  the 
harmony  of  its  interior  and  the  romantic  scenery  exterior,  amply  amend 
for  the  newness. 

Elbolton  and  Stebden,  with  a  background  of  dark  serrate  fell,  loom  out 
grandly.  In  the  opposite  direction,  the  grey  walls  of  Burnsall  village,  with 
its  winding  river,  soon  to  be  lost  amid  a  rocky  woodland  gorge  and  mist- 
clad  hills,  form  a  feast  for  the  eyes  of  the  beholder 

Lead  mining  formerh'  gave  employment  to  many  people,  but,  having 
now  become  unprofitable,  this  has  led  to  a  decrease  of  the  inhabitants — hence 
of  late  the  many  tenantless  houses.  A  few  hundred  yards-  beyond  the 
.village,  the  water  falls  some  twenty  feet  over  the  limestone  scarp,  forming 
a  very  pretty  foss.  Further  upwards  by  the  rivulet  is  Hole  Bottom  Farm. 
Here  dwelt  the  Bowdins.     The  family  were  famous  musicians,  and  lately 
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retained  possession  of  the  old  fiddle  nsed  by  an  ancestor  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  it  bears  the  name  of  Cahusac,  No.  96,  1789.  The  seven  brothers, 
Henry,  Thomas,  Dick,  Orlando,  Horatio,  Augustine,  and  Daniel,  with  the 
father,  were  an  orchestra  in  themselves.  The  old  homestead  stands  in  a  sweet 
green-turfed  vale,  down  which  at  some  period  a  brawling  torrent  has  leapt, 
adorned  on  one  side  by  a  gigantic  ash.  On  the  opposite  side  it  is  sheltered 
by  a  beech  and  sycamore,  from  whose  spreading  branches  the  birds  carol 
many  a  lay. 
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Away  upwards,  we  climb  in  the  shadow  of  immense  rocks ;  the  large 
mass  which  poises  over  the  valley  is  named  the  Rocking  Stone,  and  can  be 
moved,  the  natives  say,  by  a  slight  pressure.  This,  like  the  Logan  stones 
on  the  Chevin,  is  so  cunningly  fitted  one  piece  upon  the  other  that  if  the 
upper  one  is  touched  in  a  certain  spot  with  the  finger,  it  will  move,  but  no 
strength  of  man  could  otherwise  move  it.  A  friend  of  the  writer  in  his 
youth,  with  quite  a  crowd  of  other  young  men,  was  wont  to  try  repeatedly 
to  hurl  the  Logan  on  Chevin  from  its  pivot,  but  in  vain. 
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Upwards  still,  the  mines  are  reached.  Curious  old  holes  and  shafts  are 
seen  near  the  torrent,  here  flowing  over  a  shelf-like  series  of  rocks.  Though 
now  no  longer  worked,  the  pretty  plant,  the  lead  wort,  like  a  cushion  of 
moss  begemmed  with  silvery  stars,  still  blooms  plentifully  on  the  spoil  heaps. 

Still  higher,  all  signs  of  humanity  are  left  behind,  and  we  tread  the 
wild,  wild  moorland ;  even  the  stone  walls  which  spoil  many  a  rugged 
landscape  are  absent.  In  autumn,  when  nature  broods  sombrely  over  a 
scene  of  rugged  grandeur,  this  ravine,  in  its  moorland  setting,  is  strikingly 
picturesque.  The 
leafless  trees 
stretch  stark  and 
spectre-like  in 
the  grey  moving 
mist,  huge  wall- 
like cliff's,  shat- 
tered, like  some 
old  giant's  for- 
tress, hold  majes- 
tic swav  over  the 
scene,  as  if  to  bar 
the  progress  to 
the  higher  dale, 
whilst  the  deep 
orange  bracken, 
the  green  and 
golden  mingling 
of  moss,  and  the 
brown  swirling 
beck,  confer  a 
wonderful  variety 
of  colour  and  tone 
on  the  whole 
picture. 


[.-(.   Ilasclgravc. 
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The  only  sounds  are  the  screech  of  the  lapwing,  the  burr  of  startled 
grouse,  and  the  continual  noise  of  the  stream  dashing  over  its  rock-strewn 
course.  Onwards  still,  passing  the  birthplace  of  the  moorland  rill,  we  stand 
on  the  bleak  moorland  ridge,  the  water-parting  of  the  Nidd  and  Wharfe.  How^ 
delightful  are  the  breezes  !    We  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  and  purity  while 
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resting  on  the  heather,  now  in  late  Angust  a  glorious  sea  of  purple,  hills 
everywhere  around  rising  higher  and  higher,  until  the  scene  is  terminated 
by  the  hoary  head  of  Whernside  looming  amongst  the  clouds. 

There  are  many  chasms  and  mine-holes  where  a  person  might  disappear 
for  ever  on  this  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood.  Some  are  a  great  depth.  The 
most  wonderful  is  one  with  a  stream  course  at  the  bottom,  its  waters  rising 
and  falling,  so  the  natives  say,  like  a  tidal  river. 

The  lengthening  shadows  tell  us  evening  approaches,  so  we  turn  our 
steps  towards  the  dwellings  of  humanity.  The  glorious  orb  is  gently  sinking 
to  the  west,  a  holy  calm  pervades  the  wide  moorland,  the  sky  becomes  more 
beautiful,  and  a  flood  of  crimson  and  gold  tinges  all  objects  with  purple. 
The  heather-bell  and  the  furze  gleam  with  sparkling  light ;  the  short 
grass  becomes  a  golden  green,  the  fleeces  of  sheep  grazing  on  the  far-ofif 
hillsides  look  like  spots  of  pearl.  The  horizon  is  spread  with  cumulus 
clouds  in  fantastic  shape  like  temples,  pinnacles,  and  battlements,  suggesting 
a  golden  city.  Then,  behind  the  fir  wood  on  the  brow  of  yonder  hill,  the 
great  orb  lingers,  now  only  like  a  censer  of  never-dying  fire,  partly  obscured 
by  the  woods  around  Netherside.  A  last  look,  and  the  all  life-giving 
planet  sinks  behind  the  far-ofif  crags,  leaving  us  still  reflections  of  departed 
glory ;  the  after-beams  light  the  jagged  edges  of  fleecy  clouds  now  shading 
into  soft  grey.  The  golden  green  of  the  sky  changes  into  purple,  and  the 
vale  is  mantled  in  shady  tints;  the  distant  hills  stand  out  boldly  in  dark 
blue — peace  reigns  ;  the  only  sounds  are  those  of  belated  bees  humming 
their  way  homewards,  the  chirping  of  insects,  and  l)ats  whirling  in  search 
of  food. 

We  have  now  reached  the  meadows  where  the  soft-eyed  kine  are  resting 
contentedly ;  the  distant  sound  of  evening  bells  indicates  the  busy  haunts  of 
life.  At  such  moments  nature  teaches  us  to  become  children  of  (lod,  and 
then  the  old  Bible  stories  come  back  to  memory. 

Thus  musing  and  descending  gently,  I  find  myself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wharfe.  vSuddenly  a  splash  arrests  my  attention  ;  amongst  all  this  peace  in 
nature  there  is  war  — a  large  otter,  in  the  hush  of  the  night,  is  chasing  the 
speckled  trout ;  a  swift  plunge,  and  the  greedy  beast  has  seized  his  victim 
— only  a  few  ripples  on  the  surface  remain  to  tell  of  capture  and  death. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  of  us,  we  poor  creatures.  Ihit  nuist  it  ])e  always  thus? 
Shall  the  strongest  always  carry  the  victory?  Who  can  say?  But  I  am 
drifting.    So,  crossing  the  stepping-stones,  where  the  river  curves  gracefully. 
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and  through  the  meadows,  towards  the  hamlet  resting  amid  the  hills.  Climb- 
ing over  the  brow  of  the  fell  we  look  down  on  the  old  hamlet  with  its 
cluster  of  homesteads  and  see  the  reek  ascending,  giving  a  touch  of  pathos 
and  tenderness  to  the  scene.  Here  we  find  the  farmer's  wife  busy  preparing 
supper.  After  enjoying  the  ample  repast  and  a  chat,  we  stroll  through  the 
village  with  the  farmer  and  then  follow  the  old  fell  road  and  thence  by  the 
path  across  the  fields  to  the  church  by  the  river,  and  rest  on  one  of  the 

lichen-covered  gravestones. 
How  silent  the  place  is, 
deserted  by  all  but  its 
harvest  of  dead,  the  only 
sound  coming  from  the 
Wharfe,  washing  the  edge 
of  God's  acre !  On  this 
sacred  ground  we  ponder 
upon  the  short  duration 
of  life,  death,  eternity,  and 
resurrection — like  the  past 
sunset,  hoping  to  behold 
the  rising  of  that  glorious 
orb  once  more,  through  God's  love  for  all  His  creation. 

Linton  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Wharfe,  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Grassington.  The  parish  includes 
Linton,  Grassington,  Threshfield  with  Skyrethorns,  and  Hebden.  The 
church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  a  turret  containing  one  bell.  It 
was  thoroughly  restored  in  1861.  The  registers  date  from  1561.  It  is  said 
that  the  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  are  generally  situated  on  the 
summit  of  some  steep  and  isolated  hill ;  in  this  instance,  the  church  is 
isolated,  but  the  hill  is  wanting,  where  in  Pagan  days  the  sacred  fires  were 
kindled  and  sacrifices  offered  in  honour  of  the  solar  deity.  The  general 
interior  of  the  church  architecture  is  much  more  striking  than  the  exterior. 
Two  Norman  arches  divide  the  north  aisle  from  the  nave.*  Although  the 
style  of  architecture  is  decorated,  the  original  building  was  doubtless  very 
early  Norman,  and  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  Apart  from  the  circular 
arches  few  remains  of  the  older  building  are  to  be  seen,  although  the  main 
features  of  the  present  edifice,  if  not  the  entire  structure  externally,  are  not 
much  anterior  to  1330.     In  the  south  aisle  are  two  sepulchral  recesses,  but 
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*  These  arches  are  said  to  resemble  those  in  the  west  cloister  of  Fountains  Abbey. 
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the  efiii>ie.s  they  once  contained  have  disappeared.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
sonth  aisle  is  the  original  stone  altar,  on  which  are  carved  five  crosses,  em- 
blematic of  the  five  wonnds  of  Christ.  Near  this  stone  is  a  brass  plate 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

HERE    I<YETH   THE   BODU';   OK 

MR.    THOMAS   HAMMOND, 

OF  THRESHFIEI^D   HALL,,    WHO   DYED   THP: 

24TH    DAY    OF    MARCH,    ANNO     DOMINI,     1685, 

AND   WAS   BVRIED   THE   27TH   OF 

THE   SAID   MARCH,    ANNO   DOMINI,    1685. 

The  care  with  which  '  the  said  March '  is  kept  before  the  eye  of  the 
reader  is  to  avoid  the  confnsion  the  old  style  of  time-compntation  often  gives 
rise  to. 

The  vestry  contains  Norman  work,  also  an  old  oak  chest  with  three 
locks  of  different  construction,  and  a  key  for  each  churchwarden,  all  the 
wardens  having  in  olden  times  to  be  at  their  appointed  place  before  the 
chest  could  be  opened.     The  font  is  early  Norman. 

About  1780  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Smith,  nephew  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  was  rector  of  Linton.  The  living  was  not  much  to  his  likine, 
nor  his  flock  to  his  taste.  Regarding  them  with  contempt,  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  "  I  have  been  driven  to  herd  with  baptised  brutes." 
Yet  to  his  credit  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  ever  charitable.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  farmer  pleaded  poverty  for  the  non-payment  of  tithes,  he  said,  ''  I 
believe  you,  poor  fellow  ;  take  your  own  time."  Another  time,  well  knowing 
the  poverty  of  the  parties,  he  refused  the  marriage  fee.  He  was  ever  a 
prominent  figure  among  the  dancing  members  of  the  Old  Assembly  Rooms, 
Leeds;  a  parson  whose  abilities  lay,  to  a  great  extent,  in  his  feet.  He  had 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  this  art,  and  visited  many 
countries  on  the  continent  to  make  himself  conversant  with  the  various 
styles.  His  great  ambition  was  dancing,  and  at  last  he  reached  the  reputa- 
tion, not  of  being  the  greatest  thinker,  like  his  uncle,  but  of  the  most  elegant 
dancer  in  England.*  A  stone  within  the  altar  rails  points  to  the  resting- 
place  of  this  cure  of  souls. 

In  the  churchyard,  by  the  porch,  stands  the  old  sundial,  surrounded  by 
crumbling   memorials  and  rank  vegetation.       Looking  east,  the  prospect 

*  To  keep  himself  iu  practice  he  daily  exercised  in  his  house  to  the  music  of  a  uative 
fiddler,  the  dancer  with  his  face  to  a  mirror,  the  violinist  looking  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Once  the  fiddler  had  the  curiosity  to  look  over  his  shoulder  at  the  parson's  steps,  but  the 
mirror  gave  notice  of  liis  daring  impudence,  and  without  time  for  apology  he  was  kicked  to 
the  door. 
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is  cliarming.    On  the  north  side  the  burial-ground  is  confined  by  the  Wharfe, 
which  in  flood  times  swells  up  to  the  graves. 

Entering  the  consecrated  spot,  on  the  evening  of  a  day  of  storm,  when 
the  swollen  Wharfe  was  roaring  and  dashing  over  its  rocky  bed,  we  observed 
on  its  surface,  besides  timber  and  other  things  swept  away  in  its  fury,  great 
flakes  of  white  froth-like  snow  drifts.  From  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
sweet  and  solemn  music  rose  from  the  pealing  organ,  a  soothing  contrast  to 
the  wild  anger  of  the  howling  waters.  Further  upwards,  at  Linton  Mills, 
the  river  presented  a  weird  and  savage  appearance.     Over  huge  rock  and 
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beetling  crag  the  torrent  boils  and  roars  with  the  irresistible  rage  of  a  mighty 
giant,  leaping  in  wild  bounds  with  a  deafening  sound  to  the  bed  below.  On  a 
boisterous  night,  when  the  moon  now  and  again  flashes  on  the  falling  waters 
from  behind  the  edges  of  jagged  cloud,  a  sight  more  impressive,  sublime, 
and  magnificent  in  scenic  effect,  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

Crossing  the  river  by  the  foot-bridge  at  Linton  Mills,  a  few  minutes 
walk  along  the  Kirk-path  brings  us  to 

Grassington, 
the  old  form  of  whose  name  is  Gersington      Finely  situated  on  the  sloping 
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shelf  above  the  Wharfe,  it  is  sheUered  by  lofty  moors  from  the  cold  blasts  of 
the  north. 

The  place  has  a  peculiarity  entirely  its  own,  differing  greatly  from  the 
neighbonring  villages  on  the  river.  No  spreading  green  with  maypole,  or 
stately  chnrch  with  hoary  tow^er  seen  throngh  spreading  branches,  meets 
the  eve  of  the  visitor,  and  yet  one  glance  is  sufficient  to  reveal  to  ns  that  the 
capital  of  the  upper  dale,  in  quiet  dignity,  lies  before  us.  Standing  high 
and  drv  it  is  healthy  and  agreeable,  receiving  the  soft  breezes  from  the 
sunny  south,  whilst  the  outlook  across  valley  and  moorland  is  bold  and  exten- 
sive. Old-time  grey  dwellings  of  various  types,  form,  and  description,  are 
thrown  into  every  conceivable  position. 

lyike  many  other  places,  Grassington  has  seen  better  days,  but  the  tide 
of  prosperity  is  again  flowing.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  Nigel  de  Plump- 
ton,  w'ho  died  in  1205.  A  Sir  William  de  Plumpton  held  Middleton  and 
Langbar  under  a  quit  rent  of  a  root  of  ginger  to  Sir  Patrick  de  Westwick. 
By  its  connection  with  the  Plumptons,  Grassington  retains  some  of  the  best 
feudal  associations,  both  in  their  romantic  and  in  their  sterner  senses. 
Sir  Peter  de  Plumpton,  the  nephew  of  ( )rm  of  Nessfield,  had  for  wife  Helena, 
and  sons  Nigel  (his  heir)  and  (lilbert,  who  in  1184  was  the  hero  of  the  elope- 
ment with  the  daughter  of  Roger  Guile  wash — *'  In  the  night  he  broke 
through  six  doors  in  the  abode  of  the  girl's  father,  and  took  from  him  a 
hunting  horn  and  a  headstall,  etc.,  together  with  the  said  maiden,  who  was  a 
great  heiress."  Edward  I.  granted  Robert  de  Plumpton  a  weekly  market 
on  the  Friday  and  a  yearly  fair  of  three  days,  on  the  \i<;il  and  morrow  of 
St.  IMichael,  at  his  manor  of  Gersini^ton.  This  knight  also  had  gallows 
erected  in  the  town  in  1293,  which  nia\'  have  been  due  to  the  lawlessness  of 
the  unrulv  dalesmen  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  victims  were  few. 

The  market-place,  where  the  mart  and  celebrated  fairs  were  held,  still 
lends  interest  to  the  place.  Grassington  Feast,  a  century  ago  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  Craven,  was  kept  up  many  days,  during  which  revelry 
ran  riot.  'Clock  dressings,'  so  named  from  friends  being  invited  to  'cum 
and  dress  t'clock,  etc.,'  sack  racing,  bell  racing,  mumming,  hasty  pudding 
eaters,  sword  dancers,  pace  eggers,  pole  climbing,  soaped  pigs  to  catch,  added 
to  which  were  badger  and  bull  l)aiting. 

The  theatre,  lV)r  which  Grassington  at  that  time  was  famous,  gave  on 
those  occasions  some  most  startling  examples  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  The 
old  barn,  which  provided  the  arena,  is  still  standing  just  off  the  village 
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street.  Foremost  among  the  striking  characters  who  annnalh-  visited  Gers- 
ton  feast  was  Frank  King,  the  Skipton  minstreh  Frank  deplored  the  falHng 
away  of  the  feast,  cansed  principally  by  the  stoppage  of  the  mines  ;  a  saying 
of  his  was  "that  he  should  be  in  at  its  death."  He  was  one  of  those 
characters  yon  only  meet  with  once  in  a  while,  being  nearly  blind,  had  a 
peculiar  stare,  and  was  lame  of  a  leg,  his  limp  causing  the  comment  that 
few  kings  had  more  ups  and  downs.  King  had  an  aged  mother,  a  superior 
sort  of  person,  to  whom  he  was  very  much  attached ;  from  her  he  learnt 
the  old-world  ballads  which  made  him  so  popular.     He  had  several  fiddles. 
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to  each  of  which  he  gave  a  personal  name,  Fanny,  Betsy,  Peggy,  and  Salh-. 
Betsy  was  used  on  rowdy  occasions  such  as  Grassington  Feast,  when  she 
often  had  her  strings  greased  by  the  rough  miners  applying  a  tallow  candle. 
Probably  it  was  on  such  an  occasion  when  the  Grassingtonians  carried  him 
shoulder-height  around  the  town,  to  the  cry  of  "  Francis  the  First,  King  of 
the  Fiddlers."  Fanny  was  used  at  ordinary  times ;  Peggy  for  a  wedding 
and  village  dance ;  Sally  on  swell  occasions  and  private  dances  at  gentle- 
men's houses.  Dr.  Dixon  savs :  "We  once  encountered  King  at  a  villapfe 
feast,  and,  fancying  he  had  a  better  fiddle  than  usual,  we  said,  'What  fiddle 
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is  that?'  'It's  Peggy,'  said  he  ;  'Betsy  has  broken  her  back  and  gone  to  the 
doctor;  I've  lent  Fanny  to  the  organist,  and  so  I  was  obUged  to  bring 
Peggy.'"  There  were  two  places  the  minstrel  hated,  Rylstone  and  the  city 
of  York.  His  enmity  against  the  first  originated  in  his  family  having  been 
ejected  from  a  cottage  there.  In  the  old  city  he  is  said  to  have  been  flogged, 
which  injur}-  he  never  forgot.  His  journeys  often  took  him  beyond  the 
village  of  Rylstone,  but  by  using  a  footpath  crossing  opposite  Norton  tower, 
and  thence  through  the  green  lane  to  Cracoe,  he  managed  to  ev-ade  the 
detested  village.  If  by  any  means  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through,  no  sooner 
was  he  clear  of  the  houses  than,  as  a  mark  of  contempt  for  the  hated  place, 
he  would  throw  the  dust  and  dirt  from  his  feet  behind  him,  exclaiming,  "I'll 
alius  dea  it — I'll  nivver  tak  owt  fra  t'city  o'  Troy."  One  thing  he  did  not 
object  to  *tak,'  and  that  was  '  a  glass  o'  rum  an'  watter,  hot.' 

The  minstrel's  death  was  a  sad  one.  One  evening,  after  leaving  a 
festive  gathering  near  Gargrave,  he  mistook  his  path,  fell  into  the  canal  and 
was  drowned.     Poor  King's  resting-place  is  in  Gargrave  church^'ard. 

The  manager  of  the  theatre  above  referred  to  was  old  Tom  Airey,  the 
Grassington  and  Skipton  carrier ;  an  original  character  in  his  way,  whose 

ofreat    ambition 


was  strutting  the 
boards,  crying,  "A 
hoss,  a  hoss,  wh'ull 
hev  me  kindum  fur 
a  /n/ss  .<^"  or,  "Ye 
d anions  o'  deeth, 
cum  sattle  mi 
swurd,"  or  again, 
"Wat  pump,  wat 
paggyantry  is  thare 
heer."  Besides 
many  local  actors, 
such  as  Bill  Cliflf 
the  SkijDton  poet. 
Jack  Solomon  the 

besom  maker,  Tim  Coats,  P'rankland  of  Hetton,  and  Lupton  from  Hebden, 
were  two  whose  names  afterwards  became  celebrated,  the  famous  tragedian, 
Kdnnind  Kean,  and  the  beautiful  IMiss  Harriet  Mellon,  who  in  due  course 
became  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  and   who  entertained  and  held  social 
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revelry  at  her  mansion  close  to  Regent  Square.  She  was  known  to  give 
as  nianv  as  three  balls  in  a  week,  and  was  so  fabulously  rich  that  rumour 
said  her  hair  was  curled  in  papillotes  of  bank-notes.  There  was  also  a  Miss 
Rodwell,  a  native  of  lyeeds,  and  others. 

In  after  years,  when  Kean  was  in  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  walking 
the  boards  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Leeds  (then  in  Hunslet  Lane),  Tom  Airey 
paid  his  old  colleague  a  final  visit — the  pleasure  was  mutual.  On  parting, 
Kean  said,  "  If  the  Grassington  Theatre  was  open  now,  I  would  give  you  a 
turn." 

Some  years  later  a  splendid  chariot  drew  up  at  the  Devonshire  Hotel, 
Skipton,  its  occupant  being  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  who,  as  Miss  IMellon, 
more  than  a  cpiarter  of  a  century  previous,  the  enamoured  of  all  hearts,  had 
trod  the  rough  boards  of  the  Skipton  and  Grassington  stage.  When  Miss 
Rodwell,  her  former  partner,  called  upon  her,  the  Duchess  embraced  and 
kissed  her  affectionately,  at  the  same  time  remarking,  "  I  am  glad  you  have 
called  to  see  me.  Do  tell  me  about  the  old  theatre  and  the  actors.  What 
has  become  of  Tom  Airey  and  the  rest  ?  " — afterwards  accompanying  ]\Iiss 
Rodwell  to  the  theatre  in  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  yard.  On  saying  good-bye, 
she  placed  a  five-pound  note  in  the  hands  of  the  dressmaker,  and  with  a 
kindly  "  God  bless  you,"  the  two  parted  for  ever.* 

*  The  Saii,or  and  thr  Actrrss.— 'When  I  was  a  poor  girl,'  said  the  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans,  working  very  hard  for  my  tliirtj'  shillings  a  week,  I  went  down  to  Liverpool 
during  the  holidays,  where  I  was  alwa)'s  well  received.  I  was  to  perform  in  a  new  piece, 
something  like  those  prelt\'  little  affecting  dramas  tliej"  get  up  now  at  our  minor  theatres; 
and  in  my  character  I  represented  a  poor,  friendless  orphan  girl,  reduced  to  the  most 
wretched  povert}'.  A  heartless  tradesman  prosecutes  the  sad  heroine  for  a  heavy  debt,  and 
insists  on  putting  her  into  prison,  unless  some  one  will  be  bail  for  her.  The  girl  replies — 
"Then  I  have  no  hope;  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world."  "What,  will  no  one  be  bail  for 
you,  to  save  )-ou  from  going  to  prison  ?  "  asks  the  stern  creditor.  "  I  have  told  you  I  have 
not  a  friend  on  earth,"  was  ni}'  reply.  But  just  as  I  was  uttering  the  words,  I  saw  a  sailor 
in  the  upper  galler}'  springing  over  the  railing,  letting  himself  down  from  one  tier  to  another, 
until  he  bounded  clear  over  the  orchestra  and  footlights,  and  placed  himself  beside  me  in  a 
moment.  "  Ves,  you  shall  have  one  friend  at  least,  ni}'  poor  young  woman,"  said  he,  with 
the  greatest  expres,sion  in  his  honest  sunburnt  countenance;  '*  I  will  go  Ijail  for  30U  to  any 
amount.  And  as  ior  yoii'''  turning  to  the  frightened  actor,  "if  you  don't  bear  a  hand  and 
shift  your  moorings,  you  lubber,  it  will  be  worse  for  you  when  I  come  atliwart  your  bows." 
Ever}'  creature  in  the  house  rose ;  the  uproar  was  indescribable— peals  of  laughter,  screams 
of  terror,  cheers  from  his  tawny  messmates  in  the  gallery,  preparatory  scrapings  of  violins 
from  the  orchestra;  and  amidst  the  universal  din  there  stood  the  unconscious  cause  of  it, 
sheltering  me,  ''  the  poor  distressed  young  woman,"  and  breathing  dehauce  and  destruction 
against  my  mimic  persecutor.  He  was  only  persuaded  to  relinquish  his  care  of  me,  by  the 
manager  pretending    to  arrive  and  rescue  me,  with  a  profusion  of  theatrical  banknotes.' 
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Tom  Airey  never  forgot  the  drama,  but  often  treated  his  friends  to  a 
Shakespearian  recital.  INIany  years  postmaster  of  Orassington,  he  died 
greatly  respected,  and  lies  buried  in  Linton  churchyard,  by  the  sounding 
Wharfe. 

Although  Grassington  suffered  greatly  from  the  stoppage  of  the  lead 
mines,  it  has  now  become  popular  as  a  health  resort.  As  a  native  female 
quaintly  remarked,  "We've  gotten  t'  tellygraf;  all  'at  we're  shot  nah  is  t' 
raelwey,  an'  then  'appen  we'd  keep  ahr  men  at  hoam."  The  conclusion  does 
not  seem  to  accord  with  the  fact,  but  the  peo])le  at  Grassington  are  quite 

above  the  ordinary  rules  of 
logic.  Now  the  railway  has 
come,  do  the  men  sta\'  at 
home  ? 

(xrassington  contains  four 
good  inns,  and  several  board- 
ing-houses, where  visitors 
may  find  accommodation. 
There  is  a  grey,  old-world 
aspect  about  the  place,  in 
character  with  the  stern  fells 
and  moorland  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Few  of  the 
houses  are  earlier  than  the 
seventeenth  century,  \et  they 
possess  man\-  i)icturesque 
features  in  their  rude  and 
thick  Innestone  walling, 
heavy  niullions,  and  curious 
marking  on  door  lintels,  of 
which  Chapman's  Temper- 
ance Hotel  is  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  a  double  cross  within 
a     circle     flanked     bv     two 
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Our  illustrious,  if  now  forgotten,  townsAvonian,  Miss  Rodwell,  as  the  friend  of  Miss  Mellon, 
evidently  deserves  recoj^nition  in  the  annals  of  our  local  sta^e.  In  the  twenties,  Richard 
Rodwell  was  a  tailor  and  clothes  dealer  at  21,  Vicar  L,ane.  It  must  be  the  pleasure  of  some 
more  fortunate  annalist  to  connect  our  heroine  with  the  stock  of  the  tailor. 
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Old  Hall,  with  perhaps  an  existing  fragment  at  Chapel  House,  is  the  oldest 
in  the  district.  It  is  a  fine  Elizabethan  building  raised  on  the  site,  and 
perhaps  retaining  very  slight  evidences  of  the  early  mediaeval  structure  of 
the  Plumptons,  who  held  the  manor  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century. 

Some  colour  is  perhaps  given  to  the  absentee  holding  of  the  Plumptons 
by  the  returns  of  the  Poll  Tax  of  1379.  '^^'^^  O^^  Hall,  then  in  the  hands  of 
John  de  Scardeburgh,  whose  name  suggests  a  nautical  connection,  described 
as  a  '  firmarius,'  but  what  he  paid  rent  for  we  are  not  told.  The  amount 
of  his  tax  was  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  his  position  was,  therefore, 
that  of  a  Franklin  of  substantial  condition.  His  holding  may  have  included 
the  working  of  the  lead  mines,  but  we  have  no  record  of  that.  The  then 
owner  of  the  estates  was  Sir  Robert  Plumpton,  the  naval  officer,  whose 
career  was  too  active  for  shore-residence.  The  only  people  then  in  the 
town  above  the  rank  of  peasant  are  a  smith,  two  tailors,  and  a  weaver. 

Legend  says  that  the  hall  possessed  a  chapel.  Some  years  ago,  a  holy 
water  basin  was  discovered,  and  a  vessel  closely  resembling  a  font  was  to  be 
seen  near  its  walls.  In  those  early  days,  there  was  no  bridge  over  the 
Wharfe  at  Grassington,  and  when  there  came  a  great  '  cresset  of  waters,'  the 
communication  with  Linton  church  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  would  be 
cut  off,  hence  the  reason  for  a  chapel  in  this  manor  hall  of  the  Plumptons. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that  in  pre-Norman  times  the  town  of  Grassington 
stood  on  Lea  Green,  and  one  or  more  cottages  existed  there  up  to  the  first 
years  of  the  last  century. 

As  a  populated  district,  Grassington  bears  many  vestiges  of  vast 
antiquity.  To  Mr.  Bailey  Harker,  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  interests 
of  the  town,  these  discoveries  are  mainly  due.  The  remains  nearest  to 
Grassington  Town  Head,  namely  in  High  Close  pastures,  have  been  variously 
described  as  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  and  by  one  antiquarian,  with 
very  little  discretion  or  discernment,  as  patches  of  old  cultivated  land.  It, 
however,  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  understand  that  a  considerable 
population  have  been  settled  on  the  high  ground  between  Grassington  and 
Conistone,  at  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period.  Leaving  the  questions  of 
pre-Celtic  population  to  the  more  astute  historian  to  unravel,  we  find  this  dis- 
trict to  have  been  a  rallying  ground  of  the  Brigantes,  who  would  not  accept 
the  yokeof  the  invaders.*  Theposition  chosen  is  one  of  considerable  advantage. 
Situated  on  a  commanding  plateau,  with  wild  hills  rising  to  the  height  of 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  behind,  to  the  north  ;  on  the  east  it  is  protected  by 

*  See  Old  Kingdom  of  Elmct,  Chap.  II. 
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a  deep  ravine ;  to  the  south  and  west  by  the  broad  valley  of  the  Wharfe. 
The  camp  covers  an  area  of  about  eighty  acres.  The  lines  of  the  entrench- 
ments and  the  foundation,  and  the  walls  are  very  irregular,  and  not 
characteristicof  Roman  work.  vSupposing  that  the  latter  people  had  been  in 
permanent  occupation  here,  the  remains  of  their  camp  would  have  been 
identical  with  that  at  Bainbridge,  Ilkley,  and  Adel ;  in  fact,  all  the  camps  of 
these  conquerors  follow  one  systematic  plan,  and  seldom  exceed  more  than 
five  acres  in  extent.  All  this  anciently  occupied  district,  both  in  the  Pastures 
and  in  Grass  Wood,  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion, 
which  afterwards  became  considerably  augmented  in  population  by  the  flight 
to  the  hill  country  of  the  Brioantes  before  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Still  it  is  possible  that  Roman  military  may  have  garrisoned 
Grassington.  If  so,  outlines  of  their  station  have  been  broken  up,  and  ob- 
literated by  the  occupation  of  the  Anglians  and  Norsemen  of  later  centuries.* 

On  the  south 
side  of  the  ancient 
settlement  there  is 
a  circle  of  stones, 
the  scene  of  a  sup- 
posed  sacred 
Druidical  en- 
closure. Barrows 
and  other  artificial 
mounds  have,  dur- 
imr  the  last  ten 
years,  been  ex- 
cavated on  Coni- 
stone  INIoor  and 
High  Close  Pas- 
ture, under  the 
(guidance  of  the 
Rev.  Bailey  Harker, 

Mr.  John  Crowther,  and  ]\Ir.  Krnest  E.  Speight;  most  of  which  have 
revealed  to  the  excavator  bones  of  men,  utensils,  and  objects  used  in  the 
far-off  centuries. 
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*  Aboul  two  years  a,s[o,  wlitii  excavating  in  the  Ilebden  road,  a  siioit  distance  from 
Grassington  town  end,  a  well-constructed  paved  road  was  struck  below  the  surface,  bearing 
all  the  evidences  of  Roman  work. 
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lu  1893  systematic  excavations  were  made  in  Couistou  aud  Lea  Greeu  pastures.  On 
many  of  the  hills  in  North  Wharfedale,  barrows  and  enclosures  exist,  aud  will  prove  in- 
teresting when  completely  explored.  Lea  Greeu  is  situated  in  the  shelter  of  high  ridges. 
In  many  places  charcoal  and  other  evidences  of  fire  were  come  across,  especially  in  the  corners 
of  the  inner  enclosures.  In  one  place  a  quantity  of  lead  slag,  aud  the  remains  of  smelting 
operations  were  excavated.  Bones  of  the  ox,  stag,  sheep,  hog,  goat,  and  dog  were  plentiful 
The  remains  of  millstones,  querns,  and  a  few  household  implements,  including  a  bone  spoon, 
were  found.  Several  barrows  appear  near  this  part  of  the  ground  ;  in  one  an  almost  perfect 
human  skeleton  was  discovered,  buried  in  the  usual  crouching  position  in  a  central  grave, 
and  the  greater  part  of  four  human  skeletons  were  found  in  another  grave,  as  well  as  frag- 
ments of  rude  pottery,  a  circular  button  of  jet,  flint  arrow  head  and  splinter,  and,  what  is 
distinctly  rare  in  British  barrows,  an  iron  knife,  four  inches  long,  an  iron  pin,  and  fragments 
of  a  bone  handle,  with  an  iron  rivet.  In  another  barrow  more  human  remains  were  found, 
with  a  bronze  ring  and  pin  of  an  ornamental  type.  The  tumulus  in  High  Close  pasture 
yielded  a  British  urn,  containing  a  human  skull,  flint  arrow  head  and  scraper,  wild  boar's 
tusk  aud  teeth,  and  other  bones  of  now  extinct  beasts;  another  mound,  portions  of  the 
skeletons  of  five  human  beings,  and  verv  fine  specimens  of  barbed  flint  arrows  and  stone 
hammers,  etc. 

The  remaiiLS  found  in  the  neighbourhood  now  form  an  admirable  little 
museum  in  the  village,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Crowther,  a  gentleman  who 
takes  the  greatest  intere.st  in  the  preservation  of  the  relics,  and  who  has 
done  good  service  for  the  advancement  of  Grassington.* 

It  is  a  fine  walk  to  Mossdale,  taking  the  footpath  by  way  of  High  Close 
pasture  and  thence  following  the  track  past  Barras  and  Gill  Beck  Farm, 
the  latter  is  the  last  habitation  until  Nidderdale  is  reached.  Between 
Grassington  and  Barras,  the  wisdom  of  the  Celts  in  choosing  this  high 
moor  for  a  settlement,  in  time  of  conflict,  will  be  better  understood.  From 
a  commanding  standpoint  near  to  Barras  (or  Bar  House)  splendid  views  of 
the  moor  above  Kilnsey,  x\rncliffe,  and  Kettlewell,  more  to  the  north,  can  be 
obtained ;  whilst  the  Skirfare  valley  (the  classic  x\merdale  of  Wordsworth) 
stretches  away  like  a  dream  picture  to  Littondale. 

*  Between  this  camp  and  the  Nidd  the  earth  abounds  with  lead  aud  other  minerals 
of  fabulous  value.  We  know  that  the  Romans,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  the  Britons  com- 
pelled by  the  Romans,  extracted  the  lead  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Near  Greenhow 
Hill,  iu  1731,  two  pigs  of  lead  were  discovered,  bearing  the  inscription  :  —  "  Imp.  Caes. 
DoMiTiANO,  AvG.  COS  :  VII.  Brig,"  thus  fixing  the  date  of  their  smelting  at  about  AD.  8r  or 
b2  One  of  these  is  at  Ripley  Castle,  the  other  iu  the  British  Museum.  The  ore  was  smelted 
in  the  wooded  district,  wliere  fuel  was  plentiful;  one  of  these  smelting-places  was  above  the 
camp  at  Grassington.  Dr.  Whitaker,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  horror  of  great  industries, 
says,  when  writing  about  the  Grassington  mines:  "Excepting,  what  must  always  be  ex- 
cepted, the  introduction  of  manufactures,  I  do  not  know  a  greater  calamity  which  cau  befall 
a  village  than  the  discovery  of  a  lead  mine  in  its  neighbourhood."  All  who  love  wild  moun- 
tain and  rock  will  find  an  interesting  walk  across  those  sterile,  yet  grand,  romantic  heights 
between  Grassington,  Conistone,  and  Kettlewell. 
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Gill  House,  standing  by  the  ravine  from  which  it  is  named,  is  sitnated 
in  a  most  secluded  and  lonely  spot,  and  at  an  elevation  perhaps  as  high  as 
any  house  in  Yorkshire.  From  this  place  our  walk  continues  along  the 
edge  of  a  gaunt  and  desolate  moorland  ridge,  to  the  south  of  which  the 
formation  of  the  land  bespeaks  the  former  presence  of  a  large  tarn.  Bearing 
to  the  right  round  the  huge  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  Mossdale,  until  now 
hidden,  suddenly  opens  out  before  us — a  wild-looking,  solitary,  treeless 
valley,  down  which  the  stream,  after  wandering  for  two  or  three  miles  round 
the  desolate  buttress  of  Whernside,  unable  to  find  a  channel  above  ground 
to  the  Wharfe,  abruptly  plunges  into  the  earth  beneath  a  beetling  precipice 
(a  smaller  Gordale),  and  is  lost  again  until  it  emerges  from  its  miles  of 
underground  passage  into  the  river,  either  at  Braith  Kill,  or  Grassington 
Low  Mill. 

There  are  lead  mines  in  INIossdale,  but  these  are  now  disused  and  silent. 
The  mines  are  situated  in  a  most  eerie  out-of-the-world  spot,  such  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle  might  have  selected  to  hide  in.  Not  a  house  or  sign  of  humanity; 
the  strange  silence  which  pervades  this  moorland  bay,  shut  in  by  wild  hills, 
is  only  broken  by  the  purling  of  the  beck,  the  shriek  of  a  curlew  or  the  burr 
of  a  startled  moor  bird  rising  from  our  feet.  On  visiting  this  locality,  one 
could  easily  understand  the  superstition  of  the  miners,  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  work  when  the  strange,  dread  knockings  due  to  invisible  hands 
had  been  heard.  The  knockers  were  said  to  be  mysterious  messengers  por- 
tending some  disaster.  In  addition  to  the  above  dread  omen,  there  w'as  the 
barguest,  and  that  fearsome  creature,  the  niawthe  dooag,  haunting  the 
lonely  track  to  and  from  the  wild  hills.  Such  was  the  gossip  of  an  old 
miner,  who  also  related  how  an  immense  cavern  had  been  discovered  about 
seventy  years  ago,  the  extent  of  which  (to  use  his  own  words)  could  not  be 
ascertained,  "  not  even  wi'  the  light  of  a  pund  o'  canels  "  (candles).  Large 
trees  have  often  been  found  on  the  moor  when  driving  levels  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  ancient  mines  have  been  struck  containing 
primitive  mining  tools,  such  as  were  used  centuries  ago. 

In  our  return,  let  us  drop  down  Gill  Beck  and  cross  over  the  moor  b>- 
way  of  Varnbur}- ;  by  this  route  over  the  moors  from  Grassington  runs  an 
ancient  path  to  Lofthouse  and  Middlesmoor,  and  all  who  love  the  scenery 
of  the  upland  will  find  this  a  most  interesting  walk.  It  has  been  used  by 
people  passing  from  one  dale  to  the  other,  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  naturally 
so,  for  by  this  track  several  miles'  walk  can  be  saved.  Lately  an  attempt  to 
stop  this  path  has  been  made  by  the  person  who  has  bought  the  shooting 
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right  over  the  moor.  We  should  strongly  and  earnestly  advise  the  Gras- 
sington  fathers  to  look  well  after  these  ancient  rights  before  it  is  too  late,  for 
in  the  near  future  this  old  track  of  the  Celt  and  Norseman  will  be  found  of 
much  greater  service  than  in  the  past  Apart  from  the  visitor,  the  charm 
of  moorland  solitude  is  enlivened  by  the  wail  and  call  of  curlew  and  plover, 
and  beautified  in  early  autumn  by  miles  of  purple  heather. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  west  from  Grassington  brings  us  to  Grass  Wood, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  highway.  This  wood  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
trees  and  undergrowth.  Here  are  rocky  scars,  dell,  dingle,  and  glade.  In 
one  part  of  the  wood  there  is  a  natural  terrace,  the  view  from  which  is  as 
interesting  as  the  one  from  the  far-famed  Shawl  at  Levburn.  Few  scenes 
exceed  the  beauty  and  composition  of  the  landscape,  viewed  from  this  stand- 
point.    The  wood  also  affords  a  fine  field  for  the  botanist,  antiquary,  and 
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LOOKING   NORTH-WEST   OVER   THE   WHARFE   COUNTRY   FROM   GRASS  WOOD. 

geologist.  To  the  entomologist,  it  is  also  a  rich  field  ;  the  rare  Scotch  argus 
butterfly  flutters,  literally  by  hundreds,  along  the  more  open  glades  in  the 
early  da3's  of  August,  looking  on  the  wing  like  an  animated  ruby  leaf; 
whilst  on  the  turf  of  Bastow  Wood  the  rare  green  forester  darts  to  and 
fro  like  a  green  bronze  jewel,  and  that  smallest  British  snake,  the  slow-worm. 
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like  a  whip-thonc^  of  polished  leather,  basks  in  the  sun  on  the  bare  chan- 
nelled rock.  The  wild  flowers,  too,  are  very  various  here  ;  over  five  hundred 
kinds  have  been  found,  including-  that  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  British 
orchids,  the  yellow  and  pink  lady's  slipper. 

Another  notable  feature,  both  here  and  at  Skirethorns,  is  the  extraor- 
dinary grooved  and  fissured  character  of  the  surface  rocks,  even  under  the 
trees,  which  makes  walking  in  some  parts  of  the  wood  almost  perilous. 
These  deep  crevices  have  not  come  about  by  the  action  of  rain  alone ;  they 
preceded  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and,  similarly  to  the  water-worn  rocks 
in  the  river  bed 
at  Ghaistrills, 
must  have  been 
due  to  a  great 
and  continual 
surge  of  water 
untold  ages  ago. 
The  little  white- 
starred  Lead- 
wort,  which  only 
thrives  on  the 
refuse  of  lead 
workings,  grows 
very  locally  in 
this  wood  on  the 
spoil  heaps  of 
Gregory  Scar. 

The  pine 
trees,  of  which 
the  wood  is  now 
largely  coniposed , 
have  been  planted 
less  than  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  rank  growth  of  vegetation  has  somewhat  obliterated  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  settlement  and  industry.  The  higher  one  of  Bastow  is  more 
natural  and  primeval  as  to  its  garb  of  greenery ;  there  is  to  be  seen  all  the 
strange  charm  and  wildness  of  an  ancient  forest.  Its  trees  are  not  so  loft}- 
as  the  fragrant  spruce-planted  ridge  of  'Gregory,'  but  they  are  all  native, 
and  show  us  what  all  these  fell  ridges  were  ages  ago,  before  they  lost  their 
wild  forest  aspect. 
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Near  the  entrance  to  the  wood  at  Park  Stile  are  abundant  signs  of  an 
ancient  settlement,  and  judging  from  the  character  of  the  relics  which  have 
on  different  occasions  been  found  here,  as  well  as  from  the  fragments  of 
what  has  been  a  wall  of  great  thickness,  also  vestiges  of  fosse  and  rampart, 
we  should  say  this  spot  has  been  a  settlement  of  that  branch  of  the  Celts 
known  in  history  as  the  Brigantes.  The  wall  which  guards  the  approach 
from  the  south,  when  complete,  will  have  been  twelve  feet  high  by  nine 
feet    thick.       There    are 


also  other  fragments  of 
fortification  to  be  seen  in 
Grass  Wood  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Celtic  en- 
trenchments on  the  hills 
in  Wales.  Between  the 
southern  parts  of  the  wood 
and  the  beautiful  domain 
of  Netherside,  the  Wharfe 
tipples  over  its  pebbled 
bed ;  the  wavelets,  glis- 
tening like  amber,  mur- 
mur a  song  to  the  woods, 
and  the  breezes,  sighing 
through  the  branches, 
join  in  the  melody. 

Amidst  the  deepest 
foliage  of  the  greenwood, 
and  peering  over  the 
stream,  a  gem  embowered, 
stands  Netherside  Hall, 
reposing  in  a  paradise  of 
tree,  fern,  and  flower  ;  its 
charming  situation  above 
this  fine  stretch  of  river, 
and  its  surrounding  tra- 
cery of  leaf  and  branch, 

harmonise  and  blend  sweetly  with  the  architecture  of  the  hall.  The  mind 
must  be  barren  indeed  which  cannot  revel  in  the  charms  of  this  peaceful 
spot.     The  graceful  flowing  river,  on  whose  calm  bosom  are  mirrored  the 
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fleecy   clouds   and   woodland    branches,    and   even  the  old  lichen-covered 
boulders  help  to  suogest  and  combine  to  form  scenes  that  are  beautiful. 

Between  Netherside  and  Grassington  Bridge  the  ri\'er  winds  over  and 
around  masses  of  bleached  bristling  rock.  When  low  in  summer  time  the 
crystal  waters  may  be  heard  leaping  over  dark  obstructions  with  a  loud 
noise,  and  at  such  times  the)'  flash  like  diamonds ;  the  beauty  of  the  spot 
is  enhanced  by  sunny  slopes  and  green  hillsides. 

The  place  is  named  Ghaistrills  (ghost  rills  or  striddles).  In  flood  times, 
when  the  wind  howls  down  the  bleak  hills,  the  scene  is  weird,  gloomy,  and 
savage;  the  angry  river,  lashed  into  fury  by  contact  with  the  huge  rocks, 
becomes  awfully  deflant,  roaring  with  a  noise  of  thunder,  as,  sweeping  with 
resistless  force,  it  passes  its  stern  adversary.  Escaping  from  its  rock-strewn 
course,  the  current  flows  merrily  onwards,  washing  on  one  side  the  edge  of 
a  wooded  hill ;  on  the  opposite  side,  cattle  are  grazing  in  luxuriant  pastures, 
or  resting  in  the  sunshine.  P^ddying  onwards,  the  stream  reaches  the  noble 
bridge  of  Grassington.*  Watching  from  it  at  evening,  on  a  calm  summer 
day,  the  artist's  eye  will  note  a  peculiar  appearance,  almost  an  optical  illusion, 
of  course  due  to  one  quantity  of  water  taking  the  place  of  another  with 
imperceptible  flow.  The  river  glints  stilly,  olive  green  with  white  lights 
and  iridescent  sparkles,  gliding  (we  know)  as  a  snake  does,  yet  with  an 
effect  of  arrest,  as  if  every  mossy  shoulder  or  jutting  fawn-hued  stone 
entered  its  appeal  for  yet  delay  for  another  wet  kiss,  and  a  consideration 

*  The  Wliarfe  at  the  Gaistrills  narrows  and  Ijroadens  aUernately  in  a  trench  of  low 
terracing  vscars,  and  gives  ns  a  repetition  of  the  vSlrid.  It  is  a  prett}'  scene;  in  one  place, 
below  a  nab  of  level  rock,  the  waters  swirl  silently  or  protesting!}'  by,  and,  if  the  stream 
be  low,  standing  on  the  rock  table's  brink,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a  I<urline's  under-flow 
chamber,  said  to  be  thirty  feet  deep,  but  so  beryl  clear  that  ever)'  eggdike  pebble  can  be  seen 
like  a  mau3'-coloured  mosaic  on  the  floor,  with  the  dim  moving  bulks  of  ghostl)'  salmou- 
trout,  in  this  water-kelpies'  nndei-world!  Jn  other  spots,  the  worn  and  mossed  bed  of  chan- 
nelled limestone  is  laced  over  with  the  silver  filigree  of  innumerable  rills— whence,  no  doubt, 
the  local  name  for  the  crook  where  these  features  are  found.  'Gaistrills'  is  a  corrupted 
transposition  (like  throp  for  thorp)  for  gaits-rills;  gaits  being  ways  or  paths  ('gait-rights'  are 
rights  of  passage  and  ])asture) ;  i.e.,  the  place  where  the  waters  take  one  or  manv  wa3's  of 
passage,  as  the  stream  is  in  drouglit  or  flood.  Cavities  of  ever}'  size  occur  in  the  white  bed 
rock,  from  that  of  a  small  basin  to  a  marble  swimming  bath,  each  filled  with  clear  water 
that  in  fine  weather  slowly  evaporates  over  a  bed  of  silver  sand  and  innumerable  pebbles  of 
a  shape  more  or  less  s|)herical.  'Jhese  were  giound  so  by  tlie  swirl  and  whirl  of  the  fierce 
waters,  maelstroms  in  miniature,  in  whatever  cavity  an  angular  washed-dovvn  stone  might 
chance  to  be  caught,  until  the  natural  pestle  and  mortar  work  of  storms  thrDUgh  long  ages 
fashioned  them  into  the  wonders  the  idle  passerby  considers  them.  Many  of  these  water- 
worn  rifts  and  blow-holes  must  have  taken  ages  to  form. 
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of  the  supernal  beauties  above  and  around.  The  writer,  standing  on  this 
spot  one  evening  in  August,  1891,  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  scene.  The  sky  was  a  refulgent  sea  of  glory,  above  which 
hung  dark,  shadowy  spectre  clouds,  trying  in  vain  to  erase  the  marvellous 
vision  of  the  golden  west. 

Just  when  the  w^orld  of  life  was  sending  a  farewell  lustre,  tinging  moor, 
wood,  and  water  with  golden  rays,  above  the  eastern  lands  spread  a  tone  of 
silver.     Ere  the  last  rays  of  splendour  had  departed  from  the  west,  the  queen 
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of  night,  in  wondrous  beauty,  shone  out,' above  the  east  in  deep  red,  as  if 
trying  to  outrival  the  glory  of  the  departing  sun.  Words  cannot  describe 
the  ethereal  beauty  of  the  scene,  nor  the  brush  of  an  artist  delineate  the 
marvellous  transforming  sights  of  this  night. 

Sometimes  the  moon  was  seen  through  a  screen  of  trees,  whose  trem- 
bling branches  were  mirrored  in  the  sparkling  river.  There  was  happiness 
in  the  brown  stream ;  its  murmurings  seemed  to  breathe  of  love.  On  this 
sweet  moonlight  night  the  writer  took  a  twelve  miles'  walk  in  the  vale  of 
Wharfe,  starting  from  the  bridge.  Part  of  the  stroll  was  upwards  past 
Ghaistrills,  where  the  torrent,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  shimmered  and 
sparkled  in  the  moonlight.      At  Netherside,  the  dense  woodland  branches 
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spread  a  shade  over  the  river  bed  ;  beautiful  and  roniautic  the  mooubeams 
fell  on  the  mansion,  and  danced  with  a  mellow  lustre  on  lauohing  wavelets. 
The  banks,  fringed  with  odorous  flowers  modestly  drooped,  whose  pendant 
bells  breathed  out  a  delicious  fragrance.* 

Passing  through  the  woods,  where  all  was  calm  and  peaceful,  we  then 
entered  the  highway,  and  onwards  to  Grassington  ;  leaving  this  place  by 
kirk-stile  and  crossing  the  river  at  Linton  Mills,  and  through  the  graveyard 
where  sleep  the  departed  children  of  the  vale. 

See  there,  a  noisy  torrent  born  amid  wild  ravines  of  Whernside,  after 
being  lost  for  miles  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  leaps  to  the  river  and  finds 
rest  in  its  bosom.  Still  following  the  windings  of  the  stream,  how  gailv 
the  waters  kissed  the  stepping-stones,  and  iii  broad,  graceful  curves,  now 
silent,  now  ruffled,  hurried  onward.  Now  and  again  the  scene  changed  as  the 
river  glided  mysteriously  through  deep  ravine  and  overhanging  trees, 
throwing  sombre  shades  across  the  waters ;  but  dark  indeed  was  the  spot 
the  queen  of  night  did  not  pierce.  Passing  a  belt  of  woodland,  amongst  the 
interlacing  tracery  of  leaf  and  branch  the  moon  gleamed  most  picturesquely, 
the  river  appearing  like  a  sheet  of  silver.  Lythe  House,  so  romantically 
placed  with  its  extensive  view  of  mountain  scenery,  is  passed.  Now  the 
waters  are  heard  roaring  through  the  rockv  gorge,  then  conies  into  view  the 
venerable  tower,  whose  history  reaches  far  down  the  dim  aisles  of  the  past. 
How  lustrously  the  light  gleams  on  the  ancient  school,  built  by  the  Craven 
lad  who  became  a  Lord  Mayor  of  the  world's  great  metropolis,  and  whose  son 
married  a  queen,  the  widowed  mother  of  the  gallant  Rupert.  Onward  with 
the  river  we  pass  the  edge  of  St.  Wilfrid's  Scar,  its  slopes  richly  clothed  with 
verdure,  tall  and  graceful  trees,  whose  roots,  washed  by  many  a  flood,  are 
gaunt  and  bare  amidst  the  crags. 

Under  the  shadow  of  trees,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river,  where  she  glides 
so  sweetly  through  the  vale  of  Burnsall,  we  pondered  awhile.  Why  the 
sounds  of  mirth  at  this  late  hour  ?  It  is  the  annual  feast  of  St.  Wilfrid,  and 
as  the  custom  had  its  origin  in  the  dedication  of  the  church,  it  has  been  held 
from  time  immemorial.  The  village  festival  commences  on  the  Sunday 
nearest  the  i5tli  of  August. 

*  The  natne  of  Netlierside  represents  a  Norse  foundation,  which  has  less  aflniitj^  with 
the  Angle  Clan-station  at  Grassington  than  with  the  Celtic  foundation  at  Linton.  In 
Netherside,  situated  between  two  such  neighbours,  we  can  but  realise  the  slow  steps  of 
popular  occupation.    Three  nationalities  were  settled  here,  and  there  was  room  for  all. 
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"  Old  customs  ;  oh  !   I  love  the  soiinri, 
However  simple  they  may  be  ; 
Whate'er  with  time  hath  sanction  found 
Is  welcome,  and  is  dear  to  me." 

An  air  of  rural  pleasure  made  one  wish  to  loiter  on  the  green,  but  we 
cannot  linger,  so  part  company  with  the  river  and  follow  the  old  lanes 
winding  through  the  hills,  and  drop  down  to  the  hamlet  of  Thorpe,  looking 

in  the  moonlight 
like  a  haven  of 
rest,  reposing  in 
the  bosom  of  its 
hills.  A  tiny 
streamlet,  glitter- 
inglike  a  precious 
jewel,  ripples 
from  the  fells  by 
the  village  green. 
Passing  the  foot 
of  Elbolton, 
whose  caverns 
have  disclosed 
many  relicsof  pre- 
historic man  and 
are  also  renowned 
as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  fairies ; 
the    onh'    sound 

akin  to  wee  folk  was  the  murmur  of  a  moorland  stream  that  rippled  over 
rock  and  pebble.  There  were  joy  and  mystery  in  that  crystal  brook,  as  it 
gleamed  in  the  moonshine.  Turning  from  the  foot  of  Rylston  Fells,  where 
the  memory  of  the  hapless  Nortons  lingers,  we  pass  into  the  Kettlewell 
road,  between  Threapland  and  Cracoe,  and  onward,  crossing  other  moorland 
streams,  reaching  the  bridge  at  Threshfield  as  the  clock  struck  the  hour 
of  two ! 

Thorpe.— Sub  Montem. 

"  Thorpe,  did  you  say?  And,  pray,  where  is  Thorpe?"  asked  a  person 
who  had  many  a  time  visited  Upper  Wharfedale,  but  had  never  heard  of  the 
place.  There  are  hundreds  of  others  who  imagine  themselves  conversant 
with  the  above  district  who  have  never  seen  Thorpe.     This  hamlet  lies  a 
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few  hundred  yards  off  the  main  road,  mid-distance  between  Burnsall  and 
Grassington  Bridge,  and  is  complete!}-  hidden  in  the  lap  of  the  hill.  The 
first  view  of  the  place  is  astonishing ;  approach  by  whatever  side  you  will  it 
is  so  completely  shut  in  by  surrounding  fells,  over  whose  solitary  wastes  the 
eye  is  ranging.  Our  surprise  is  extreme,  when,  deep  below,  like  a  dream  or 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  this  old-time  village  spreads  before  us. 

The  manor  house  possesses  a  fine  oak-panelled  room,  and  was  once  the 
residence  of  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  and  hunted 
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the  surrounding  district.  Like  Chaucer's  monk,  all  the  mediaeval  clergy, 
and  hundreds  of  Georgian  parsons, 

"  He  gaf  not  of  ihat  text  a  pulled  hen, 

That  seith,  that  hunters  heen  noon  holy  men  " 

The  monks  and  clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  extreme])"  attached  to 
hunting  and  field  sports,  and  this  was  a  freqtient  subject  of  complaint  with 
the  more  austere  ecclesiastics,  and  of  satire  with  the  laity. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  the  village,  and  under  the  shadow  of  Elbolton, 
formerly  stood  a  large  hall,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains;  the  mounds  in 
the  meadow  arc  the  onh'  indications  that  a  mansion  e\'C'r  existed  here.    When 
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the  angry  Scots  made  those  fearful  raids  of  retaliation  into  Yorkshire,  the 
district  of  Craven  suffered  considerably.  Thorpe,  hidden  by  sheltering  hills, 
appears  always  to  have  escaped  their  fury,  and  it  became  the  hiding-place  on 
many  occasions  of  the  people  from  the  surrounding  hamlets.  The  plundering 
Scot  being  in  haste  to  fleece  the  monks  of  Bolton,  and  harry  and  pillage  the 
town  of  Skipton,  little  dreamt  of  the  rich  prize  he  was  passing. 

In  days  of  old  Thorpe  was  a  colony  of  shoemakers,  whose  chief  patrons 
were  the  monks  of  Fountains  and  the  canons  of  Bolton.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  case  of  several  adjacent  villages,  how  boot-making  must  have  been  a 
fixed  industry  in  the  district  for  several  centuries.  In  1820  the  recorded 
inhabitants  of  Thorpe  were  two  gentlemen  and  four  shoemakers.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  was  Joseph  Constantine  !  Not  one  solitary  descendant  of  the 
sons  of  St.  Crispin  now  resides  in  the  village ;  the  fame  of  its  boots  has 
departed  for  ever.  Threshfield  for  '  besoms,'  and  Thorpe  for  '  shoon '  were 
celebrated  far  and  wide.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  sons  of  St.  Crispin. 
On  one  occasion,  for  a  lark,  the  Maypole  from  Burnsall  was  secretly  brought 
in  the  night  and  planted  on  the  green  at  Thorpe.  Next  morning  the  good 
people  of  Burnsall  were  surprised  at  the  disappearance  of  their  Maypole ; 
search  being  made,  on  the  second  day  it  was  discovered  standing  stately  on 
the  ereen  as  above.  Not  being  in  sufficient  numbers  to  encounter  the  shoe- 
makers,  the  Burnsall  folk  retired  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  neighbouring 
villagers,  then  returned  with  a  large  force,  thrashed  the  cobblers,  and  carried 
back  the  Maypole  to  its  original  position. 

Pedestrians  who  have  travelled  between  Pateley  and  Grassington  will 
have  noticed  the  noisy  torrent  draining  the  moors  north  of  Grimwith. 
Grim's  wood,  the  Grim  of  their  district  evidently  being  like  the  latter 
Claphams,  '  a  valiant  man  and  a  name  of  dread.'  The  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scene  through  which  the  rivulet  passes  must  be  apparent  to  all.  The  bridge 
spanning  the  ravine  is  called  the  '  Devil's  Bridge';  with  its  construction  is 
connected  Ralph  Calvert,  the  famous  shoemaker  of  Thorpe,  a  genial,  happy- 
go-lucky  sort  of  fellow,  who  could  recount  many  a  droll  story  and  sing  the 
old-world  ballads,  and  a  good  craftsman  to  boot. 

Twice  in  the  year  — Christmas  and  Midsummer — saw  Ralph  leave  his 

hive  of  industry,  with  a  stock  of  sandals  and  shoon  for  ye  jolly  monks  of 

Fountains.     At  siich  times  he  was  off  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  lit  up  the 

eastern  hills,  trudging  along  and  singing  those  songs  of  olden  time — 

"The  miller  o'  Threaplaud 
Was  a  jolly  old  dog,"  etc. 
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On  reaching  his  destination,  Ralph  was  entertained  most  snniptuously  at 
that  monastic  institution,  whose  aged  walls  still  charm  us  with  the  beauty 
of  their  proportions.  During  one  of  those  journeys  Calvert,  who  had, 
perhaps,  been  over-indulging  in  the  good  things  of  life,  dreamt  he  was 
being  thrust  into  a  large  bag  by  his  Satanic  niajest}',  who  was  just  in  the 
act  of  tying  the  strings,  when  he  awoke  with  a  fearful  shriek.  At  first  he 
was  inclined  to  be  alarmed,  but  soon  his  old  spirits  returning,  he  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  the  devil  bagging  a  cobbler.  Next  morning  Ralph  bid  good- 
bye to  the  Fountains  before  '  My  Lord  Abbot '  an'  ye  jolly  old  monks  were 
astir.  Trudging  merrily  homewards,  the  dream  ever  and  anon  flashed 
across  his  memory.  In  passing  through  the  old  town  of  Pateley  he  drank 
a  tankard  or  two  of  its  far-famed  ale,  and  all  went  well  with  him  until  he 
reached  Gill  Ford,  where  the  Grassington  road  passes  over  the  stream  he 
had  hitherto  always  been  able  to  cross ;  this  time  it  was  swollen  from  heavy 
rains,  but  taking  off  his  boots,  etc.,  Ralph  was  soon  on  the  other  side  and 
seated  on  a  rock  replacing  his  socks,  singing  the  while — 

"  As  he  was  a-riding  along  the  highway, 
Old  Nick  came  unto  him,  and  thus  he  did  saj', 
Sing  liuk-a-down,  heigh-down,  hodown,  derry." 

A  voice  near  by  added — 

"  Tol  lol  derol,  darel  dol,  dol  dol  derr3\" 
Looking  round,  Ralph  was  affrighted  to  see  the  subject  of  his  dream,  with 
bag  complete,  standing  before  him,  who  simply  enquired  the  distance  and 
route  to  Grassington.  "  Too  far  to  walk  without  refreshment,"  said  Ralph, 
putting  on  a  bold  appearance,  as  he  produced  a  huge  eel-pie,  brought,  with 
a  bottle  of  rare  vintage,  from  the  abbey.  Tradition  says  the  devil,  finding 
Ralph  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  on  parting  wished  to  give  him  some  proof 
of  his  power.  A  storm,  which  had  swept  the  higher  moors,  had  then  swollen 
the  stream  into  a  fury.  A  sudden  thought  struck  Ralph, — "Your  bridges 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  marvels  of  skill ;  why  not  build  a  bridge 
across  this  stream?"  "  In  three  daj's  I  promise,"  said  his  majesty,  as  he 
vanished  from  the  gaze  of  the  wondering  cobbler.  Three  days  after,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  natives,  a  beautiful  bridge  was  across  (jill  Ford,  which 
has  ever  since — legend  says  — borne  the  name  of  '  The  Devil's  Bridge.' 

Thorpe  has  a  history,  could  it  be  unravelled,  stretching  far  back  into 
the  dim  prehistoric  ages,  to  the  time  when  the  cave  bear  and  boar,  the  deer, 
elk,  the  native  wild  cattle,  and  other  animals  dangerous  to  contend  with, 
roamed  the  hills  and  fells  of  Craven.  What  race  of  people  these  were  who 
dwelt  on  the  mountain  and  found  shelter  in  the  caves,  history  does  not  tell 
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US,  but  long  before  the  power  of  Rome  was  felt,  and  the  Teutons  harried 
these  shores,  men  must  have  dwelt  here.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  held  that  the 
fhorpe  of  the  Teuton  was  a  foundation  upon  the  previous  dwelling-place  of 
the  Celt.  From  the  summit  of  Elbolton  (the  sacred  ground  or  '  Sun  Hill '), 
these  children  of  the  dark  ages  may  have  prostrated  themselves,  when 
worshipping  the  glory  of  the  solar  deity.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
known  existence  of  the  cave  and  its  contents,  the  Elbolton  more  probably 
refers  to  the  '  dwelling  in  the  pit,'  the  word  El  having  the  exact  meaning  of 
'  pit,'  as  given  in  the  Bible. 

Of  late. years,  Elbolton  cave  has  yielded  much  antiquarian  treasure; 
besides  the  bones  of  the  wild  beasts  above  enumerated,  large  teeth  and  tusks 
of  animals,  such  as  the  bear,  reindeer,  and  giant  elk,  long  since  extinct,  have 
been  found.  From  appearances,  the  cave  has  at  some  time  been  used  as  a 
dwelling-place,  and  also  a  place  of  burial.  Strange  to  say,  beyond  one  or 
two  bone  implements  and  fragments  of  pottery,  not  a  defensive  weapon  of 
any  kind  has  been  found. 

For  centuries  past,  the  cave,  which  is  reached  by  a  descent  of  several 
feet,    was  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  place  of  burial, 

and,  diiring  the 
early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century, 
several  skeletons 
were  discovered  in 
almost  perfect  con- 
dition ;  the  preser- 
vative quality  of 
limestone  would 
help  to  retard  the 
progress  of  decay. 
Nearly  a  century 
later  than  the  above, 
about  1890,  were  dis- 
covered aroimd  the 
entrance  of  the  first 
chamber,  in  sitting 
posture,  and  partly 
enclosed  and  fossilised  in  the  limestone  rock,  the  skeletons  of  twelve  human 
beings  belonging  to  the  Stone  Age.     As  there  is  no  opening  by  which  wild 
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animals  could  have  entered  the  cave  of  their  own  choice,  it  is  surmised  that, 
after  being  slain,  these  bodies  have  been  thrown  in  by  the  natives  for  their 
food.  In  the  same  chamber  where  the  skeletons  were  found,  traces  of  fire 
and  a  hearth  were  discovered,  plainly  indicating  at  a  later  period  the  cave 
has  been  used  as  a  dwelling-place  ;  probably  of  outlaws  or  refugees  hiding  in 
the  mountains  from  the  scourge  of  invasion.  Time  has  been  marked  by 
centuries  between  its  first  occupants,  who  dwelt  and  at  death  found  a  resting- 
place  in  its  walls  of  rock,  and  the  latter,  who  were  probably  the  originators 
of  the  rude  fire-hearth,  and  who  merely  used  the  cave  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

"In  Craven's  wilds  is  many  a  den, 
To  shelter  persecuted  men. 
Far  under  ground  is  many  a  cave, 
Where  they  might  lie  as  in  the  grave." 

In  Wordsworth,  White  Doe,  Yordas  cave,  provides  an  exactly  similar 
residence — iXx^jord-hus^  earth-house.  Could  we  peer  into  the  history  of  the 
people  who  occupied  this  earth-house,  many  a  weird  scene  and  tragic  tale 
would  be  unfolded. 

Since  the  departure  of  St.  Crispin's  sons,  Thorpe  has  been  a  peaceful 
spot,  and  those  who  love  absohtte  quiet  will  find  it  in  this  rural  nest,  hid 
amongst  the  hills,  where  the  soft  notes  of  the  cuckoo  have  often  been  heard 
at  midnight.  For  the  geologist  Thorpe  affords  one  of  the  richest  fields  in 
Craven.  The  several  huge  protuberances  seen  from  Cracoe  to  Greenhow 
are  due  to  volcanic  action,  which  has  thrust  up  the  limestone  here  above 
the  shale  beds  into  the  grit,  and  probably  due  to  the  same  power  as  the  one 
which  produced  the  famous  Craven  Fault. 

Proceeding  for  Cracoe,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow^  the  old  fell  road 
which  winds  its  devious  course  parallel  with  the  lofty  fells  skirting  the 
string  of  conical-shaped  hills — the  first  Skelterton,  near  Cracoe,  next  Buttery, 
Stebden,  Elbolton,  Thorpe,  and  Aj^pletrecwick  Kail.  Legend  says  these 
hills  W'Cre  formerly  the  dwelling-place  of  fairies,  and  their  departure  is  still 
the  theme  of  universal  moaning.  How  strangely  these  old  beliefs,  told  by 
sire  to  son  around  the  winter's  fire,  linger  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry! 

"  But  ye  have  flown, 

Beautiful   fictions  of  our  fathers, 
I'lown  l)cfore  the  hand  of  science." 

The  tenacious  retention  of  them  in  popular  memory  is,  however,  a  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  mingled  origin  of  the  people.  To  the  child  of  a  Teuton 
father,  the  Celtic  mother  has  told  these  fairy  tales  in  recounting  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  days,  whose  end  she  secretly  repined. 
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Dr.  Dixon  says,  an  inhabitant  of  a  village  not  far  from  Elbolton,  passing 
that  mountain  on  a  moonlight  night,  saw  a  tribe  of  fairies  dancing.  Having 
taken  too  much  '  rum  and  watter '  at  a  neighbouring  '  public,'  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  join  the  festive  circle  without  being  invited.  Punished 
by  kicks  and  punches  he  was  obliged  to  run  to  save  his  life.  He  is  said  to 
have  avenged  himself. by  pocketing  one  of  the  fairies — the  story  does  not  tell 
us  if  the  captive  was  a  '  lady '  or  a  *  gentleman '  fairy.  Before  he  reached 
home  his  prisoner,  by  some  means,  managed  'to  escape.'  In  the  old  mines 
and  caves  of  Craven  are  often  found  curious  and  small  pipes,  called  by  the 
natives  fairy-pipes.  The  Craven  fairies,  like  those  of  so  many  other  districts, 
consisted  of  two  classes,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  former  were  those  who, 
on  moonlight  nights,  frequented  green  hills  and  pastures,  and  danced  in 
circles  to  sweet  music  breathed  from  reeds  and  oaten  pipes.  They  were 
small,  graceful,  timid  creatures,  subject  to  a  king  and  queen ;  and  took  to 
flight  on  the  slightest  alarm,  yet  leaving  behind  the  impression  of  their  feet 
on  the  grass  as  a  proof  of  their  existence. 

"  When  the  village  is  wrapped  in  quiet  sleep, 
And  the  forest  hum  is  still  : 
From  our  tiny  mansions  we  softly  creep, 
And  hie  to  the  thymy  hill. 

"  And  oft  we  gather  a  garland  fair. 
Of  flowers  and  sprays  so  green — 
And  a  wild  wreath  form  for  the  flowing  hair 
Of  our  lovely  Fairy  Queen. 

"  And  then  from  the  beautiful  Elfin  land, 
Where  never  did  mortal  tread, 
We  send  sweet  dreams,  and  visions  bland, 
To  float  round  the  peasant's  bed. 

"  We  know  not  woes  of  the  changing  earth, 
No  cares  do  our  lives  anno}' : 
Our  days  are  a  round  of  endless  mirth — 
One  scene  of  eternal  joy!  " 

The  view  of  the  Wharfe  valley  from  the  north  side  of  Elbolton  is  very 
interesting :  at  our  feet  lies  Thorpe,  beyond  is  the  old  grey  tower  of  Burnsall 
Church,  Hebden,  with  its  wild  ravine  stretching  away  to  the  moors  of 
Netherdale.  Opposite,  screened  with  branch,  is  Lythe  House ;  just  beyond 
where  the  river  curves  at  the  stepping-stones  is  Linton  Church.  At  the 
foot  of  sheltering  hills  Grassington  looms  clear  and  distinct.  Grass  Woods, 
Netherside,  and  the  river  winding  by  crag  and  hill,  the  snow-capped  heights 
of  Whernside,  towering  in  the  misty  clouds.  Southward,  the  vision  is  con- 
fined amidst  wild  fells,  crags,  and  dark  ravines.     Looking  west,  the  eye 
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wanders  over  a  most  wonderful  and  romantic  view,  extending  to  the 
Lancashire  coast. 

High  and  Low  Bailey,  a  natural  prominence  and  buttress  to  Klbolton, 
did  not  receive  this  name  from  any  association  with  a  camp,  Celtic  or  other- 
wise, as  one  writer,  with  vivid  imagination,  supposes.  The  name  Bailey  is 
a  personal  one,  and  was  given  by  a  former  owner  of  the  land.  Midway  be- 
tween Thorpe  and  Linton  is  a  field  named  '  Borrens '  :  here  are  to  be  seen 
strong  evidences  of  an  ancient  settlement.  There  are  other  patches  of 
ground  in  the  valley  bearing  the  above  name,  and  in  every  instance  the 
foundations  doubtless  point  to  the  work  of  a  people  of  prehistoric  data. 

On  opposite  sides  of  this  mountain  track  stand  two  solitary-looking 
homesteads;  between  them  a  moorland  rill  comes  silvering  down  from  the 
fells  and  merrily  winds  its  mossy  way  to  join  the  Linton  brook. 

Still  following  the  turning  of  the  fell  lane,  passing  Langerton  and 
Threapland  on  our  right,  we  reach  the  Skipton  and  Grassington  road  near 
Cracoe. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Skipton  to  Rylston  and  Linton. 

'  I  *  EAVING  the  upper  parts  of  the  vale  for  another  chapter,  we  take  up 
^  I  X  our  tour  at  Skipton,  that  town  being  the  entrance  gate,  either  by  road 
or  rail,  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Wharfe.  In  Saxon  days,  Skipton 
was  inhabited  by  shepherds,  who  owned  or  tended  vast  herds  of  sheep,  from 
which  came  the  name  Scepton — Sheeptown,  Skipton — and  no  one  we  imagine 
will  dispute  the  etymology  of  that  name,  who  may  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
resting  on  an  evening  in  the  market-place.  The  writer  well  remembers,  nor  is 
he  likely  to  forget,  the  confused  noises  which  disturbed  his  slumbers  when 
staying  at  an  hotel  near  by.  The  uproar  started  soon  after  midnight,  and  lasted 
all  through  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Such  a  roar  and  unearthly  yells, 
dogs  barking,  men  swearing,  as  though  pandemonium  were  let  loose,  or  the 
old  Scots  who  had  slumbered  for  centuries  were  again  on  the  warpath,  de- 
vastating the  lands  of  Craven.  Going  to  the  window  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  strange  babel,  we  found  the  street  full  of  sheep  and  cattle  brought  from 
the  upper  dales,  and  hence  the  tumult,  which  continued  until  next  morning. 
The  old  penman,  a  character  in  Skipton,  got  disputing  with  a  stalwart 
Langstroth  chap,  and,  giving  way  to  passion,  joined  in  the  uproar,  helping 
to  swell  the  babel  of  noise. 

Musing  among  the  tombs  in  the  twilight,  with  the  grand  old  church 
and  gateway  of  the  Castle  and  other  relics  of  feudalism  around  us,  the  mind 
naturally  reverted  to  scenes  of  the  remote  past.  ]Musing  thus,  fancy  heard 
the  tramping  of  the  war-steed,  the  jingle  of  weapons  ;  round  the  curve  rides 
a  Norman  baron,  esquires  and  men-at-arms.  It  is  the  age  of  the  haughty 
Norman,  the  power  and  name  of  a  De  Romelli  reign  supreme.  Hark !  the 
sound  of  a  bell — the  sullen  tolling  of  the  curfew,  after  which  not  a  beam  of 
light  shone  from  the  houses  of  Skipton,  even  the  very  embers  had  died ; 
gloomy  and  dispirited  the   enslaved  peasant  retired  for  the  night,  silence 
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prevailing.  Suddenly  the  visions  of  olden  days  fade,  disturbed  by  the  pre- 
paration of  sheep-pens  for  the  morrow's  market,  and  Skipton  of  the  twentieth 
century,  still  the  sheep-town,  is  before  us.  But  the  tower  and  gateway  and 
walls  of  the  Castle,  with  the  imposing  architecture  of  the  church,  whose 
chancel  contains  the  richly  embellished  tombs  of  the  Skipton  lords,  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  attest  and  reveal  its  strength  and  dignity,  as  the 
capital  of  Craven  in  the  days  of  old. 

As  a  fortified  position  the  site  of  Skipton  Castle  has  been  held  in  all 
ages.  The  present  castle  represents  a  stronghold  raised  and  garrisoned  in 
the  first  instance  bv  the  earliest  of  the  Celtic  tribes.    Under  Earl  Edwin,  its 
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military  importance  was  fully  maintained,  for  at  that  time  it  was  one  of  the 
crrcat  frontier  stations,  which  watched  the  Celtic  confederacy,  whose  rule 
extended  from  the  Solway  into  the  vale  of  the  Ribble.  Before  the  formation 
of  the  county  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (it  was  a  sub-government),  Skipton  being 
the  most  important  fortress  west  of  York.     The  original  Norman  castle  was 
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raised  b)'  Robert  de  Romelli,  and  of  course  held  by  him  as  his  chief  strong- 
hold, from  which  he  controlled  the  Western  lands  to  the  ocean. 

The  story  of  Wharfedale  cannot  be  made  complete  without  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  great  women  of  Skipton,  starting  from  the  daughter  of 
the  Norseman  who  gave  it  to  Robert  de  Romelli,  and  descended  through 
her  daughter  Cecilia,  foundress  of  Embsay,  to  two  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Scotland,  and  later  to  an  English  prince;  for  their  power  pervaded 
not  only  the  issues  of  its  daily  life,  but  moulded  it  with  a  grandeur,  still  and 
for  ever  fittingly  referred  to  by  their  graven  motto  ~Des-or-viais — henceforward 
and  enduring  through  all  the  long  days  yet  to  come  !  William  le  Gros, 
Earl  of  Albemarle  (descended  from  Odo,  Count  of  Champagne,  and  his 
wife  Adelidis,  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror),  married  Cecilia,  daughter 
of  William  Fitz-Duncan,  in  her  right  possessed  of  Craven.  Le  Gros  com- 
manded from  Skipton  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  22nd  iVugust,  1139, 
when  the  Scots  were  so  completely  defeated.  Their  daughter,  Hawise  le 
Gros,  held  the  honour  when  King  John,  in  1202,  granted  her  the  fair  at 
Skipton  of  three  days  duration,  the  vigil,  day  and  morrow  of  Holy  Trinity. 
This  line  of  famoiis  women  ended  with  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all  in 
Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery. 

For  a  time  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  King  John,  who,  however, 
restored  it  to  Earl  William  de  Fortibus  in  1215.  In  1221  Henry  HI.  ordered 
the  castle  to  be  destroyed,  but  the  order  was  never  carried  out.  As  at  Hare- 
wood  (another  member  of  the  Romelli  fee),  so  at  Skipton,  the  grandeur  of 
the  old  rule  was  entirely  extinguished  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  Romelli  line. 
Their  story  has  already  been  told  more  fully  in  our  description  of  Harewood. 

From  the  descendants  of  De  Romelli,  Skipton  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Prince  Edward  Crouchback,  and  later  into  those  of  the  first  Edward,  whose 
son,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  bestowed  it,  along  with  other  large  possessions, 
on  his  favourite,  the  notorious  Piers  de  Gaveston,  after  whose  tragic  death 
on  Blacklow  Hill,  Skipton  became  the  possession,  in  1309-10,  of  Robert  de 
Clifford,  but  only  as  a  life  tenure.  Clifford  soon  saw  how  very  undesirable 
such  a  tenure  was,  so  he  obtained  from  the  king  the  inheritance  by  exchange 
for  other  lands  in  jMonmouth  and  Wales.  Not  a  bad  bargain  either,  but 
then  he  was  of  a  race  that  had  already  shown  great  judgment  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  One  of  the  first  soldiers  of  his  age  ;  Clifford  was  of  the  family  of 
Fair  Rosamund,  '  the  rose  of  the  world,'  mistress  of  Henry  H.  It  is  believed 
by  some  writers  that  she  was  married  to  the  king  secretly  in  early  life,  but 
without  proper  witnesses  to  prove  her  queen. 
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Once,  during  the  rebellion  of  his  sons  Richard  and  John,  the  king  thus 
accosted  William  Longspe,  or  Longsword,  Fair  Rosamund's  eldest  son : 
"  Thou  art  mv  lesritimate  son  ;  the  rest  have  no  claim  on  me/' 

The  comintr  of  the  Cliffords,  a  family  of  famous  soldiers  from  the  Welsh 
borders,  was  in  high  estate. 

Fitz-ponz,  the  founder  of  the  family,  came  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror,  and,  apart  from  the  possessions  he  received  in  Herefordshire,  he 
was  made  castellan  of  York  Castle,  where  a  fragment  of  the  keep  still  remains 
bearing  the  name  of  Clifford  Tower. 

The  first  Lord  Clifford  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  fortress  built  by 
De  Romelli,  on  the  edge  of  the  rocky  eminence,  from  which  the  land  gently 
falls  to  the  town  of  Skipton.  The  castle  was  surrounded  by  massive  and 
high  walls ;  along  the  embattled  parapets  were  many  bastions,  or  watch 
towers,  except  to  the  north,  where  the  steep  rock  formed  a  natural  defence; 
in  front  was  the  moat  full  to  the  brim  with  deep  sluggish  waters,  and  who- 
ever entered  the  castle  must  pass  over  a  strong  drawbridge.  Near  to  was 
the  barbican  by  which  this  fortress  was  further  strengthened.  A  great  gate 
and  thick  folding  doors  of  oak,  clamped  strongly  with  iron,  and  a  portcullis 
with  iron  spikes  like  a  harrow,  slid  up  and  down  according  to  circumstances, 
was  a  further  protection  against  surprise. 

The  architecture  of  the  barbican,  and  that  of  the  Parish  Church,  so  far 
coincide  with  that  of  Knaresborough  castle  and  church,  as  to  prove  that 
both  towns  owe  their  improvements  to  the  same  hand  and  impulse,  of  which 

we  find  e\-idences  of 
the  latter  in  the  ne- 
cessities of  Edward 
II. 's  reign,  especially 
after  Bannockburn  in 
13 14,  and  the  turmoil 
consequent  upon 
Lancaster's  rebellion 
in  1321.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  castle 
was  am])le  accommo- 
dation for  everything 
appertaining    to    the 
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upholding  of  the  dignity  of  the  Skipton  lords,  whose  power   was   nearly 
absolute  in  Craven.* 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  Skipton  castle  was  gallantly  defended  by 
Sir  John  Mallory  against  a  parliamentary  force  commanded  by  General 
Lambert  of  Carlton,  a  notable  Craven-bred  hero.  The  besieged,  having  held 
out  for  three  years,  were  at  length  driven  to  the  most  dire  extremities,  and 
deeming  further  resistance  useless,  the  castle  surrendered  on  the  most 
honourable  terms — the  garrison  having  leave  to  march  out  like  heroes  in 
possession  of  their  arms. t  During  the  siege,  February  17th,  1645,  a  very 
exciting  skirmish  took  place  :  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Royalist  horse 
made  a  dash  across  the  country,  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  reached 
Keighley  in  the  grey  of  the  early  morning,  falling  like  a  '  thunderbolt  upon 
the  enemy's  camp,'  plundered  the  town,  and  took  a  hundred  prisoners  and  sixty 
horses;  on  their  return  they  were  overtaken  by  General  Lambert,  who  swooped 
down  in  turn  upon  them,  when  a  gallant  hand-to-hand  fight  took  place, 
which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Royalists,  who  fled,  leaving  their 
booty  and  many  of  their  men  prisoners. 

*  It  was  during  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  when  the  castle  was  surroimded  by  the  rebel 
hosts,  that  the  following  incident  occurred  :  —  "  It  appears  that  Lad}'  Eleanor,  the  Earl's 
daughter-in-law,  with  her  three  children  and  several  ladies,  were  staying  at  Bolton  Abbey." 
The  rebels  having  notice  of  this,  sent  a  herald  to  proclaim  to  the  Earl  that  they  would  be 
held  as  hostages  for  his  submission,  and  that  on  the  da}'  following,  should  he  still  fail  to 
surrender,  the  besiegers  "  would  violate  all  the  ladies  and  enforce  them  with  knaves"  beneath 
the  castle  walls.  To  prevent  this  diabolical  outrage,  which  would  have  left  a  mark  of  ever- 
lasting imfaniy  on  the  insurgents,  in  the  blackness  of  the  night,  "Christopher  Aske,  a 
brother  of  the  rebel  leader,  accompanied  by  the  vicar  of  vSkipton,  each  with  a  groom  and 
led  horses,  passed  stealthily  through  the  camp  of  the  foe,  and  crossed  the  moors  by  well- 
known  paths  to  Bolton,  and  conveyed  all  the  ladies  through  the  hosts  of  the  besiegers  so 
clean  and  close  that  the  same  never  mistrusted  nor  perceived  till  they  were  safe  within  the 
walls  of  the  castle."— Froude'S //M/crj'. 

t  Of  the  life  which  had  to  be  endured  in  the  border  fortresses  and  districts,  of  which 
Skipton  was  an  important  one,  we  have  many  curious  incidents.  For  instance,  in  1345,  the 
men  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  were  to  take  their  cattle  and  flocks  into  the  forest  of 
Knaresborough  for  safety,  the  vScots  in  that  year  being  rampageous,  and  the  French  having 
to  be  dealt  with.  In  1359,  when  war  matters  had  been  well  adjusted  for  England,  a  pro- 
clamation appears  2otli  November,  that  the  men  of  Stafford.  Lancaster,  Derby,  and  Craven 
may  leave  their  homes  in  time  of  harvest  to  labour  in  other  counties  as  aforetimes.  This  latter 
piece  of  information  is  valuable.  When  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  to  be  gathered  in  the  more 
fertile  counties  the  shepherds  of  our  western  hills  were  not  very  busy,  so  they  went  abroad  in 
harvest  and  found  lucrative  employment  and  money  needed  to  meet  the  rigour  of  their 
winter. 
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Soon  after  the  Civil  Wars,  Skipton  Castle  was  repaired  by  the  Lady 
Anne  Clifford,  and  over  the  entrance  gateway  was  placed  the  family  motto  : — 


DES 

OR 

MAIS 

meaning  "henceforth,"  "hereafter,"  "enduring." 

The  castle  looks  lonely  and  desolate  now ;  the  minstrel  harp  is  silent, 
no  sounds  of  revelry  or  jingle  of  steel  are  heard.  The  flight  of  time  has 
swept  away  its  noble  owners,  who  sleep  beneath  the  marble  tombs  in  the  ad- 
joining church  ;  but  its  walls  still  stand  complete  and  defiant,  a  monument  of 
olden  days. 

"  Oh  !  there  were  hearts  within  those  stately  walls, 
Though  lonely  now,  that  beat  with  high  alarm, 
And  champing  steeds,  and  warders  wailing  all 

To  guard,  if  need  might  be,  from  gathering  harm." 

Besides  its  castle,  Skipton  possesses  a  grand  old  fabric  in  its  venerable  church,  under 
whose  sacred  portals  and  around  its  exterior  walls  are  written,  for  those  who  care  to  read, 
the  frailty  of  all  things  that  perish.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south 
aisles,  with  clerestor}',  porch  and  tower.  Style  principall}-  Perpendicular  ;  several  of  the 
windows  have  fine  flowing  tracerj'  and  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  reredos  is  modern. 
3-et  a  ver}-  rich  jdece  of  workmanship.  A  beautiful  preserved  screen  of  the  Tudor  period 
separates  the  choir  from  the  nave  ;  the  oaken  roof  of  the  fourteenth  centurj'  peiiod,  which 
is  nearh-  flat,  is  considered  to  be  a  good  example  of  'northern  perpendicular  work.'  Near 
the  tower  is  a  large  baptismal  font  of  the  Tudor  period,  with  a  massive  and  elaborateh' 
carved  oaken  cover;  these  ornamental  oak  covers,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  were  only  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  I'or  historical  interest,  centred  in  its  chaste  and  beautiful  altar  tombs  of  the  ClifTords, 
this  church  stands  unique.  They  consist  of  black  and  grey  fossil  marble,  beautifully  polished 
and  of  the  most  chaste  workmanship.  The  tomb  of  the  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  with  its 
rich  armorial  bearings,  and  its  massive  and  beautiful  black  marble  slab,  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  tombs  in   England. 

Dr.  Whitaker  says:— "  I  much  doubt  whether  such  an  assemblage  of  noble  bearings 
can  be  found  on  the  tomb  of  any  other  Englishman." 

The  Rev.  John  Ward  thus  writes:— "In  attempting  to  describe  these  tombs,  I  feel 
myself  utterly  at  a  lo.ss  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their  elaborate  details  and  massive 
grandeur,  so  rich  and  beautiful  are  they  in  heraldic  colours  and  devices,  so  exquisitely  chaste 
in  the  polish  of  their  fine  dark  marbles,  and  so  perfect  is  the  work  of  restoration,  both  as 
regards  their  form  and  structure,  and  their  brass  entablature,  that  I  feel  disposed  to  lay 
down  my  pen  despairing  of  doing  anything  like  justice  to  the  subject.  An  actual  in- 
spection can  alone  realise  their  beauty  and  .splendour." 

Dr.  Whitaker  opened  the  vault  of  the  Cliffords,  and  cut  the  cerecloths,  which  held  the 
body  of  George  the  Sailor  Earl,  whose  face,  as  then  seen,  was  a  perfect  replica  of  his  portrait, 
•  only  of  a  more  coppery  hue.  But  never  again  will  that  face  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes.  The  air, 
which  found  ingress  into  the  tomb,  assimilated  the  body  back  to  the  dust  from  whence  it 
came:  a  solemn  vigil,  this  of  the  Doctor,  poring  over  the  crumliling  remains  of  the 
Skipton  lords. 
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The  time  of  the  readjustment  of  the  vicarage  of  Skiptoii,  1326,  points  also  iu  the 
decorated  architecture  of  the  church  to  a  great  reuovatiou,  if  not  a  rebuilding  of  the  fabric 
from  tower  to  chancel,  although  the  latter  part  has  again  been  modified,  more  than  a 
centur}-  later.  These  eras  are,  respectivel}-,  those  when  the  grandeur  of  the  Cliffords  arose 
and  culminated.  The  first  may  have  been  signalised  by  the  institution  of  the  earliest 
recorded  canon-vicar,  Thomas  of  Mauyngham,  instituted  26th  March,  1342;  the  latter  b}-  the 
institution  of  Thomas  Botsou,  appointed  prior  of  Bolton  in  1440,  and  vicar  of  Skipton,  22nd 
March,  1460. 

This  church  was  struck  by  lightning  during  service,  June,  1853.     The  damage  was  not 

great,  but  it  had  the  merit 
of  being  the  chief  cause  of 
the  complete  restoration 
of  the  aged  structure,  and 
the  removal  of  an  unsight- 
ly gallerj-,  which  obscured 
the  chancel  end. 


s^  The  Ciliff0^^dg>'Tofii)b5 


The     Craven 
Herald  iox  May,  1856, 

says : — 

"The  reopening 
of  the  sacred  edifice 
took  place  April  23rd. 
Early  in  the  morning 
a  joyous  peal  from  the 
old  tower  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  Craven 
valleys  amid  which  the 
ancient  town  of  Skip- 
ton  is  situated.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  of 
Leeds,  was  the  preach- 
er." 

Old-world  Skip- 
t  on  is  b ecoming 
modernised.  Yet  on 
market  days  the 
main  street  leading  to 
the  upper  dales,  which 
is  still  unspoilt,  pre- 
sents a  curious  mix- 
ture, when  every  kind 
of  vehicle  is  to  be  seen, 
from  a  donke3'-cart  to 
a  smart  whitechapel;  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  with  the  yelling  of  drovers, 
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barking  of  ciirs,  the  bargaining  of  dealers  and  farmers,  and  the  curious 
mixture  and  jumble  of  humanity,  which  may  here  be  studied,  remind  one 
forcibly  of  market  scenes  of  olden  days,  and  for  the  moment  we  fancy  Time 
has  slid  back  a  century.  On  such  days,  the  roadway  for  miles  is  lined 
with  droves  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  carts  laden  with  every  kind  of  produce 
needed  for  consumption  in  the  upper  dales,  in  many  instances  to  be  carried 
a  distance  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles  ;  perhaps  the  dales  railway  will  change 
this  old  mode  of  traffic,  and  disturb  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  scene. 

The  journey  from  Skipton  to  Upper  Wharfedale,  either  walking  or 
driving,  will  be  found  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  should  the  weather  be 
favourable.  On  each  side  are  romantic  hills  stretching  away  to  the  Wharfe 
and  Aire.  In  the  evening,  a  beautiful  golden  tone  pervades  the  Lancashire 
hills,  and  shines  out  in  striking  contrast  to  gloomy  shadows  and  misty 
vapours,  sweeping  over  the  wild,  lofty  summit  of  Crookrise  to  our  right. 

One  of  the  very  unchivalrous  customs  of  the  Skipton  foresters  was 
rigidly  exacted  here,  abashing  many  a  rustic  maiden,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  all  smiles,  and  very  properly  so.  In  the  time  of  Robert,  Lord 
Clifford,  it  was  ordained  "  that  every  bryde  cummynge  that  waye  shude 
eyther  g}'ve  her  left  shoo  or  three  shillings  and  fourpence  to  the  forester 
of  Crookryse,  by  waye  of  custome  or  gaytecloys,"  which  was  surely  one 
of  the  most  uncouth  exactions  ever  heard  of.  The  origin  of  the  custom 
was  probably  in  the  old  Servile  tax  of  nicrchet^  to  avoid  which  the  husband  or 
outraged  father  would  have  paid  the  fine  many  times  over,  glad  enough  that 
he  might  do  so.  An  old  record  says  that  it  was  six  silver  pennies  which  the 
head  forester  claimed,  or,  otherwise,  the  left  shoe  of  the  bride.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Cliffoids  were  amorous  lovers,  and  several  Craven  families 
(one  writer  asserts)  owe  their  origin  to  their  irregularities,  notable  amongst 
whom  were :— George,  the  Sailor  Earl,  and  Thomas,  still  remembered  in 
the  dale  as  '  Tom  wi'  the  lang  fangs  '  (big  teeth).  Thomas  Walker,  who  died 
towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  last  forester  who  held 
possession  of  the  old  forest  horn,  which  was  of  silver,  and  on  still  nights  the 
sound  from  it  could  be  heard  from  Crookrise  to  Barden  Tower. 

In  1864,  3.  barrow,  situate  in  a  meadow  behind  vScalehouse,  Rylstone, 
was  opened  by  the  Rev.  William  Greenwell.  The  tumulus  was  thirty-one 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  seven  feet  high  ;  it  opened  from  the  south-east ; 
the  soil  innnediately  under  the  sod  consisting  of  yellow  clay  to  a  consider- 
able depth  ;  then  layers  of  blue  clay,  evidently  puddled  to  keep  out  the 
water.     Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  at  a  depth  of  seven  feet,  and 
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on  a  level  with  the  plane  of  the  field,  was  found  an  oak  coffin,  formed  out  of 
a  tree,  split  and  hollowed  out,  and  placed  due  north  and  south,  the  head 
being  placed  to  the  south,  as  that  was  the  larger  part  of  the  tree,  x^fter 
being  exposed  to  the  air  for  about  two  minutes,  the  bared  coffin  parted  at 
the  sides,  and  could  not  be  moved  except  by  detached  pieces.  The  body 
had  been  wrapped  in  a  cloth  or  shroud  of  texture  resembling  wool  and 
coarsely  woven,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  remaining  ;  but 
the  body  itself  was  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  water  which  had  found 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  coffin.  The  interment  was  considered  to  have 
been  that  of  an  ancient  Briton,  decidedly  pre-Roman,  and  doubtless  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  learned  antiquary  said  it  was  the  only  instance  (except 
the  one  at  Gristhorpe,  near  Scarborough)  where  an  interment  in  an  oak  tree 
hollowed  out  had  a  tumulus  placed  over  it.  It  was  more  than  six  feet  in  length 
inside,  and  about  seven  feet  six  inches  outside.  The  remains  were  carefully 
replaced  and  the  mound  restored  to  its  former  shape ;  a  small  leaden  tablet 
being  placed  within,  stating  that  it  had  been  opened  a.d.  1864. 

We  are  now  rounding  the  south-west  buttressed  wall  of  Crookrise. 

Yonder  to  our  right  ponderous  masses  of  gritstone  frown  from  the  dark 
sides  of  the  moor  ;  onwards,  where  the  slopes  of  the  fells  are  well  wooded,  a 
dark  and  mysterious  ravine  stretches  iipwards  to  the  vast  solitude  of  the 
moorland,  covered  with  dense  foliage  and  overhanging  rock.  Further 
still,  grim,  grey,  ragged  and  defiant,  yet  cherishing  the  memory  of  that 
doomed  family,  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  stand  the  ruins  of  Norton's 
Watch  Tower. 

The  Cliffords,  as  superior  lords,  claimed  the  right  to  chase  the  deer  on  the 
land  of  Rylstone,  which  right  the  Nortons  strongly  contested.  When  the  deer 
from  the  fells  of  Skipton  strayed  into  the  Rylstone  forest  the  Nortons  im- 
pounded them.  The  outcome  of  this  affair  was  a  trial  before  the  President 
and  Council,  at  York  ;  in  this  case,  Launcelot  Martin,  of  Eshton,  Esq.,  saith — 

"That  he  was  a  bo}-,  and,  together  with  his  father,  he  did  see  the  keepers  of 
Skiptou  forest  huut  and  chase  deer  out  of  the  grounds  of  Rylston,  and  also  myne  old 
Lady  Clifford  at  divers  times  to  bring  deer  forth  of  Rylston,  without  any  let ;  till  now  of 
late  that  Master  Norton  hath  walled  his  grounds  of  Rylston.  Where  the  foresters  were 
wont  to  walk  and  draw  my  lord  of  Cumberland's  deer  into  his  ground  he  hath  made  a 
wall  on  a  high  rigge  beside  a  quagmire,  and  at  the  end  of  the  wall  he  hath  rayled  the 
ground,  so  that  it  is  a  destruction  to  m}'  lord's  deer,  so  many  as  come." 

This  hunting  by  the  Cliffords  on  the  Rylston  lands,  and  taking  deer 
either  by  fair  means  or  foul,  was  a  source  of  continual  worry  to  the  Nortons, 
who  seem  to  have  retaliated — however,  might  was  right — 
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For  John  Sleiiiiiij^,  the  keeper,  describes  how  he  "saw  my  lord  that  is  now,  with  his 
compan3%  hunt  in  Rilstone,  and  hound  thirty  brace  of  deer,  both  horned  and  not  horned, 
and  kill  all  they  might,  both  red  and  fallow."  Or  when  "Old  Lady  CliflFord,"  as  one  of 
her  gentlewomen  says:  —  "Would  hound  her  greyhounds  within  the  said  grounds  of  Rilstone, 
and  chase  deer,  and  bring  them  away  at  her  leisure":  also  when  "Master  John  Norton 
gate  leave  of  my  olde  lord  for  a  morsel  of  flesh  for  his  wife's  'churching,'  and  had  half  of  a 
'grete  fat  stag,'  which  Robert  Gorton  hunted  and  killed,  and  had  the  shulders  and  the 
ombiles  for  his  trouble."  And  foul  means:  as  when,  in  1499,  Will  Gj-zelej'  was  bound  in 
penalty  of  forty  pounds,  "conditional  to  save  harmless  the  deer  and  woods  of  Ilenrj-  Lord 
Clifford,"  and  when  in  1546,  "James  Horner,  of  Beamsley,  enters  into  recognizances  with 
two  sureties  to  be  of  good  abearing  to  mj'  lord's  deer  within  Craven,"  and  when  in  1575, 
"Thomas  Frankland,  of  Michaels  Ing,  gent,  for  killing  and  destroying  deere,  as  well 
tame  as  wild  and  savage,  in  Litondale  and  Longstroth,"  was  required  to  yield  himself  as 
prisoner  into  the  castle  of  vSkipton,  there  to  remain  during  the  Rarl's  pleasure. 

After  passing  Scale  House  (where  a  '  Skall '  shieling,  or  log  hut,  has 
once  housed  a  lonely  shepherd)  near  to  which  formerly  stood  a  Quakers' 
meeting-house,  with  graveyard  attached,  the  hilly  vale  expanding,  and  before 
us  is  the  dale  of  Rylstone.  The  tower  of  the  sacred  edifice  is  seen  rising 
under  a  frame  of  spreading  branches. 

Rylstonk. 

The  only  place  of  its  name  occurring  in  the  English  Gazetteer^  a  fact 
which  makes  its  name  all  the  more  difficult  to  analyse.  The  derivation  of  the 
prefix  Ril  or  Rill^  Celtic,  is  perhaps  akin  to  the  Welsh  township  of  Rhinlas, 
whose  name  has  reference  to  a 
Rhien^  an  ascent  or  slope.  If  the 
ancient  terminal  was  sttni.  or  stein., 
then  we  apparently  find  a  boundar}- 
having  reference  to  the  willow 
lands — wealha  lands — below  Cra- 
coe.  There  is  a  peaceful  charm 
and  beauty  about  this  spot,  look 
whichever  way  you  will  everything 
is  picturesque.  The  trickling  rill, 
the  silent  lake,  the  overhanging 
trees,  through  which  are  seen  rich 
pasturage,  mansion,  homestead, 
and  village  church.  Old  lanes  turn 
hither  and  thitlier,  suggesting  man  \- 
pleasant  pictures  in  touch  with  the 
gleanings  of  memory.  Nearly  en- 
circled by  towering  heights  of  rocky  crag,  it  gives  the  impression  of  an 
oasis  in  a  desert  of  hills. 

GO 
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We  have  now  entered  a  district  deeply  imbued  with  glamoiir  of  old- 
world  story ;  about  Rylstone  there  hangs  a  halo  of  romance,  whose  stern 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  lyike  their  neighbours,  the  Claphams,  at 
Beamslev  the  Nortons  had  come  into  Wharfedale  by  grace  of  a  woman's 
love.  By  lineage  they  were  of  the  house  of  Coigniers,  of  Norton  Coigniers 
and  Sawley.  John  Coigniers,  otherwise  Norton,  who  died  in  1556,  married 
Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Radcliffe,  of  Rilleston,  with  whom 
he  obtained  the  estate  of  Rilleston  his  son  made  so  famous.* 

Richard  Coigniers,  alias  Norton — '  the  patriarch  of  the  rebellion  of  1569, 
— was  a  man  of  consequence  who  had  done  good  service  in  his  day.  He  had 
been  Governor  of  Norham  Castle,  and  had  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire  in  1568.  He  was  twice  married,  but  had  issue  by  his  first 
wife  only — Susanna,  daughter  of  Richard  Neville,  second  baron  lyatimer  of 
that  name.  At  the  time  when  he  headed  the  outbreak  Richard  Norton  was 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  Staunch  Catholics,  the  Nortons,  and  they  appear 
to  have  always  been  ready  to  join  any  rising  whose  object  was  the  re-estab- 
lishing of  the  old  faith. 

In  1536,  Norton,  then  in  middle  life,  joined  that  motley  army  of  '  forty 
thousand  rustics,'  led  by  Robert  Aske,  whose  object  was  the  defence  of  the 
Holy  Church.  On  their  banner  were  emblazoned  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. 
In  1569,  another  rebellion  took  place — the  '  Rising  of  the  North" — headed 
b}'  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  its  object  being  the 
liberation  of  Mary  Stuart,  then  a  prisoner  in  Bolton  Castle.  Many  of  her 
friends   seemed   to   have   fancied   she   was   suffering  for  her  adherence  to 

*  In  1283.  II  Edward  I.,  the  contest  between  Elias  de  Rj-Ueton,  Thomas  Threshfeld, 
and  Peter  de  Frekh-ngton  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Abbot  of  Fountains  on  the  other  part  ; 
was  agreed  that  the  Abbot  and  his  successors  should  haA-e  common  pasture  for  all  his  cattle 
of  Bordely,  on  the  moors  and  pastures  of  Rilleston,  within  such  boundaries  as  are  specified, 
and  nowhere  else. 

In  the  Poll  Tax  of  1379,  Rylstone  presents  features  perhaps  little  suspected.  '  William 
de  Rj-lston,'  '  dominus  ville,'  pays  three  shillings  and  fourpence.  This  is  a  singular  tille, 
and  we  have  no  mention  of  any  resident  of  higher  social  status  The  payment  is  large  for  a 
man  of  subordinate  station,  yet  too  small  for  '  lord  of  the  town  of  the  usual  feudal  position.' 
Rylston  at  that  time  was  not  free  from  what  Dr.  Whitaker  elsewhere  calls  "the  taint  of 
manufactures."  There  were  cloth-workers  in  the  village.  John  Webster  was  a  maker  of 
Yorkshire  grays,  which  required  no  dyeing,  and  '  wore  for  ever.'  lint  in  his  colleague, 
Thomas  Challoner,  we  have  an  'artist  de  France,'  a  representative  of  the  worthies  brought 
over  to  improve  the  cloth  trade.  The  Challoner  was  a  man  of  work  artistic.  Of  the  millers, 
Langstrothdale  clerks — his  visitors,  Chaucer  notes — 

'•  And  in  his  owne  chamber,  hew  made  a  bed. 
With  vSchetys  and  with  Chalouns  fair-i-spred." 
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the  old  faith.  Foremost  was  Christopher,  son  of  Richard  Norton,  of 
Rylstone,  bewitched,  it  is  said,  like  man}-  others,  by  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
queen.  Through  carelessness  or  treachery,  or  his  own  address,  he  had 
been  admitted  into  Lord  Scrope's  guard  at  Bolton  Castle,  where  he  was 
ready,  should  circumstances  be  favourable,  to  assist  the  queen  to  escape. 

Froude  says  : — "  Richard  Norton,  the  father,  was  past  middle  life  at  the 
time  of  the  '  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,'  and  had  followed  behind  the  banner  of 
the  '  five  wounds  of  Christ.'  Now  in  his  old  age  he  was  still  true  to  the 
cause.  He  had  been  left,  like  many  others,  unmolested  in  the  practice  of 
his  faith,  and  had  bred  up  eleven  stout  sons  and  eight  daughters,  all,  like 
himself,  devoted  children  of  the  Holy  Church." 

In  the  old  ballad,  '*  The  Rising  of  the  North,"  Earl  Percy  is  represented 
as  forwarding  a  message,  asking  for  the  assistance  of  the  Nortons.  Having 
read  the  letter,  the  veteran  turns  to  Christopher — 

"'Come  hither,  Christopher  Norton. 
A  gallant  youth  thou  seem'st  to  be ; 
What  doest  thou  counsell  me,  mj'  sonne, 
Now  that  good  erle's  in  jeopardy?  '  " 

Christopher  pleads  for  the  cause  of  the  earl,  which  pleases  the  father, 

who  says — 

*  *  •  # 

"  'And  if  we  speed  and  'scape  witli  life, 
Well  advanced  shalt  thou  bee.'  " 

Norton  then  says  to  the  other  sons — 

•'  'Come  you  hither,  mine  nine  good  sonnes, 
Gallant  men  I  trow  you  bee, 
How  many  of  you,  my  children  deare. 
Will  stand  by  that  good  erle  and  me  ? '  " 

Eight  at  once  proclaim  their  readiness  to  join  the  earl.  Visions  of  an 
advancing  fate  fills  the  mind  of  Francis,  the  eldest,  who  sees  in  the  rebellion 
the  ruin  of  the  family. 

••  '  l-"ather,  you  are  an  aged  man, 

Your  head  is  white,  your  beard  is  grey. 
It  were  a  shame  at  these  youre  years, 
For  you  to  ryse  in  such  a  fray.'  " 

The  old  man  replies — 

'•  "Now,  fye  upon  thee,  coward  I''rancis,  . 

Thou  never  learnedst  this  of  me.'  " 

Francis  again  attempts  to  di.ssuade  his  father  nom  joining ;  old  Richard 
Norton  was  determined,  so — 
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"  Forth,  when  sire  and  sons  appeared,  "The  choicest  warriors  of  the  North  : 

A  gratulating  shout  was  reared,  But  none  for  beauty-  or  for  worth 

With  din  of  arms  and  minstrelsy,  Like  those  eight  sons— who,  in  a  ring 

FVom  all  his  warlike  tenantry,  (Ripe  men,  or  blooming  in  life's  spring) 

All  horsed  and  harnessed  with  him  to  ride, —         Each  with  a  lance,  erect  and  tall, 
A  shout  to  which  the  hills  replied.  A  falchion  and  a  buckler  small, 

"Thence  marching  southward  smooth  and  Stood  by  their  sire  on  Clifford  Moor 

They  mustered  their  host  at  Wetherby,  [free.  To  guard  the  standard  which  he  bore." 
Full  sixteen  thousand  fair  to  see; 
The  rising  was  a  disastrous  failure,  many  of  the  adherents  ending  their 
days  beneath  the  knife  of  the  executioner ;  others  fled  beyond  the  sea,  some 
into  Scotland.  The  Nortons  of  that  generation  were  a  doomed  race  with  a 
price  on  their  heads.  Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Cliffords. 

'•  Thee,  Norton,  wi'  thine  eight  good  sonnes, 
They  doom'd  to  dye,  alas!  for  ruth." 

Wordsworth,  in  the  '  White  Doe,'  lifts  the  story  of  the  Nortons  out  of 
the  erring  strife  which  ruined  them  and  tells  it  so  as  to  secure  the  sympathy 
of  all  pitying  hearts. 

Rylstone  Church,  whose  foundations  date  back  to  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  one  known  memorial  of  the  doomed  family.  On  one  of  the  bells 
are  the  letters  J. N.— John  Norton — and  the  family  motto, 

"  ^ob  us  ^^p."* 
Others,   to  be  seen  previous  to  the  restoration,   1852,  were  probably  then 
swept  away. 

Between  the  church  and  the  roadway  is  a  meadow,  the  mounds  in  which 
plainly  indicate  where  stood  the  embattled  mansion  of  the  Nortons.  Every- 
thing else  has  disappeared,  not  even  a  wrack  is  left  to  mark  the  spot,  yet  in 
the  winter  beautiful  snowdrops  bloom  in  this  pasture,  a  sweet  memorial  to 
the  old  family. 

The  land  immediately  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  church  shows  clearly 
where  the  old  home  stood.  A  high  bank  and  ditch  run  north  and  south, 
and  by  the  path  leading  to  Cracoe  is  a  field  formerly  called  the  '  Vivery'; 
here  were  the  pleasure  grounds  with  fishponds  containing  an  island  in  the 
centre,  part  of  which  still  remain. 

"  Time,  Time,  his  withering  hand  hath  laid, 
On  battlement  and  tower; 
.  And  where  rich  banners  were  displa3ed, 

Now  onh-  waves  a  flower." 

*  Literally  translated,  the  legend  on  the  bells  reads—'  God  is  all,"  which  is  scarcely 
less  beautiful  than  the  above, 
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Travellers  will  have  noticed  the  wild,  ragged  front  of  the  far-reaching 
fells,  stretching  from  Skipton  to  Burnsall,  and  from  Rylstone  to  Barden  in 
an  opposite  direction,  whose  bold,  precipitous  sides  suggest  the  frontier  walls 
of  some  ancient  kingdom.  It  w^as  our  pleasure  to  traverse  the  rugged  edge 
of  those  fells  one  Sabbath  evening  in  September.  The  grey  tints  of  night 
were  fast  closing  in.  Slowly  wending  our  way  to  the  summits  of  the 
monster  rocks,  which,  looking  small  from  the  roadway,  on  reaching  are  of 
mammoth  size,  numerous  small  ravines  and  dangerous  holes  covered  with 
turf  arrest  our  progress.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  hill,  where  the  huge 
cliff  stands  sentinel  over  the  vale,  is  planted  a  large  cross.  The  upright 
pillar  is  of  millstone  grit,  said  to  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
peace  of  Paris,  1816.  The  cross  piece  of  wood  was  added  later.  Resting  on 
the  edge  of  this  rock,  we  contemplated  the  marvellous  variety,  contrast  and 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

Whilst  thus  gazing  on  the  feast,  our  thoughts  wander  down  the  dim 
aisles  of  the  past,  and  seizing  the  wizard's  pencil,  depict  the  old  hall  of  the 
Nortons,  replete  iii  all  its  grandeur,  a  rare  old  Tudor  mansion,  resting  at 
the  foot  of  sheltering  cra^s  amid  the  romantic  fells  of  Craven.  Torches 
flare  from  the  casement,  and  there  presiding  at  the  large  oaken  board  in  the 
great  hall,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  children,  is  the  elder  Norton.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  arms,  shields,  and  banners,  trophies  of  a  martial  ancestry. 
Possessed  of  a  fair  share  of  lands,  with  numerous  retainers  and  sons,  hand- 
some, accomplished,  and  expert.  Christopher,  the  soul  of  old  English 
chivalry,  has  already  enrolled  himself  a  champion  of  the  beautiful  queen. 
Yonder  passes  the  sainted  Kniily,  faultless  of  form  and  feature;  beautiful 
when  living,  the  memory  of  her  life  has  shed  a  halo  of  romance  around  this 
ill-starred  name.  The  scene  changes,  through  the  great  gate  of  the  court- 
yard rides  forth  a  gallant  company  arra\'ed  in  the  vestments  of  war,  the 
aged  warrior,  with  his  sons  and  numerous  retinue,  are  departing  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  imprisoned  queen.  Gaih-  wave  in  the  breeze  the  banners, 
inscribed  in  golden  letters  with  the  family  motto  :  "  God  us  Ayde."  Thus 
imagination  sees  them  depart,  never  to  return  to  their  old  home  at  Rylston. 

Suddenly  the  music  of  the  Sab1)ath  l)ells  floats  upwards  from  the  old 
grey  tower  of  Rylstone  Church,  recalling  the  mind  from  past  scenes.  How 
soothing  are  the  harmonious  chimes  blending  in  synqxithy  with  old-time 
visions!  All  love  the  sound  of  Sabbath  bells,  but  from  the  edge  of  this  bold 
gritstone  cliff,  words  fail  to  describe  how  sweetly  the  sound  spreads  among 
the  fells,  now  bursting  and  swelling  louder  and  louder,  then  falling  until  the 
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melody  of  their  dying  whispers  wafted  on  the  breeze  a  farewell  cadence. 
What  a  crowd  of  sweet  recollections  and  sad  memories  the  sound  of  these 
bells  brings  forth !  But  onward,  over  heather  and  rock,  we  arrive  where  the 
moorland,  cleft  by  a  deep,  dark  ravine,  seen  as  the  shadowy  night  clouds 
sweep  gloomily  across  the  glen,  impressed  the  writer  as  a  weird  picture  of 
desolation.  On  either  side  large  masses  of  rock  belly  over  like  monsters 
preparing  to  swoop  down  on  the  unwary  victim ;  while  deep  down  in  the 
shadow  of  Crookrise  Wood,  the  torrent  in  Waterford  Gill  is  heard  hurrying 
with  dismal  sound.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  watch-tower  of  the  Nortons, 
the  meeting-place  of  many  a  hunt.  Its  defensive  position  is  admirable,  built 
on  a  tongue  of  land  cleft  by  two  ravines. 

On  the  high  pinnacle  of  the  forest  of  Crookrise,  near  Waterford  Gill, 
the  Cliffords  built  a  watch  or  hunting  tower  overlooking  that  of  the  Nortons. 
The  chase  being  unpaled  left  the  deer  to  wander  at  pleasure.  It  was  this 
undefined  right  of  chase  that  caused  such  feuds  and  bitterness  between  the 
Cliffords  and  Nortons,  which,  after  many  a  free  fight  between  the  keepers, 
ended  in  favour  of  the  Cliffords,  who  acquired  the  Norton  lands  confiscated 
after  the  '  Rising  of  the  North.' 


'?3 


There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  over  Flashby  and 
Sharper  Fells,  and  more  west  down  the  valley  to  Gargrave.  North-east 
the  dark  summit  of  Barden  Fell  and  the  wall-like  front  of  Crookrise  towering 
sharply  above  Waterford  Gill,  the  boundary  of  the  Nortons  in  this  direction.* 

Scale  Hall  and  farm  are  immediately  below,  and  the  line  of  the  dales 
railway  twines  unobtrusively  up  the  little  valley,  and,  instead  of  destroying, 
adds  picturesque  features  to  the  scene. 

Tradition  reports  that,  not  far  away  from  the  Tower,  there  lies  hidden 
a  great  treasure  of  gold,  placed  there  by  the  Nortons  when  going  on  their 
last  fatal  expedition,  whence  they  never  returned  to  unearth  the  treasure. 

On  the  high  plateau,  near  the  Tower,  are  several  grave-like  mounds, 
and  also  entrenched  positions  with  moat  and  bank. 

Descending  from  the  fell,  we  follow  the  old  track  along  which  the 
sainted  Emily  and  her  pet  doe  wandered  in  their  journey ings  to  and  from 

*  On  the  west  side  of  Crookrise  Fell  is  a  white  saudstoue  crag,  kuowu  as  '  Fairy  Kist." 
Part  of  this  crag  was  cut  off,  and  used  iu  the  buildiug  of  Scale  house,  and  during  the  oper- 
ations quite  a  number  of  small  clay  pipes  were  found,  such  as  are  known  as  fairy  pipes 
(Query — why  the  name  of  '  Fairy  Kist '  ?) 
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Bolton.  Ill  past  days  this  region  was  often  the  resort  of  highwaymen,  and 
the  scene  of  many  robberies  and  cattle  raids. 

Following  the  Fell  Lane  we  approach  the  highway  and  turn  to  the 
right,  where  the  church  tower  is  seen  under  a  network  of  trees,  skirting  the 
churchyard  wall,  and  across  the  meadows  into  another  ancient  track,  which 
brings  us  to  the  highway  to  the  upper  dales.* 

After  the  English  defeat  at  Bannockbuni,  the  Scots  having  in  their 
hands  the  one  opportunity  of  their  national  life,  took  fierce  vengeance  for 
the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  first  Edward.  Craven,  abounding 
with  cattle,  was  the  scene  of  their  most  ruthless  depredation.  In  13 18-9, 
Bolton  Priory  was  ransacked  and  the  canons  driven  forth.  A  second  and 
third  visit  was  made,  but  the  canons,  having  learnt  wisdom,  fled  with  their 
movable  property  to  Skipton  Castle.  During  one  of  these  raids,  the  men 
of  Gargrave  met  the  plundering  Scot  on  the  northern  side  of  Coniston  Moor, 
and  were  nearly  all  slain. 

Nicholson  says :  — 

"  With  conquest  fir'd,  the  Northerns  saUied  down. 

To  phinder  Gargrave's  loue,  deserted  town  ; 

The  blazing  brands  within  the  church  tliey  hurled, 

And  soon  the  flames  around  the  altar  curl'd; 

While  from  the  roof  the  molten  lead 

Dropp'd  on  the  ancient  tombstones  of  the  dead. 
"  The  blood-red  sun  sunk  slowly  in  the  west, 

As  by  the  dreadful  scene  of  woe  ojipress'd  : 

But  plunder  ceas'd  not  in  the  .shades  of  night, 

The  blazing  ruins  lent  a  baleful  light, 

Till  Skiptou's  sons  appeared,  with  banners  1  cd. 

The  Scots  beheld  their  glitt'ring  arms  and  fled.'" 

iVIen  were  then  living  in  Gargrave,  but  past  active  war  service,  who 
were  with  Robert  Clifford,  their  lord,  when  he  harried  Bruce's  estates  in 
Annandale,  and  gave  the  good  women  of  that  district  '  a  light  to  set  their 

*"  Ur.  Dixon  records  several  anecdotes  of  the  Rev.  John  Alcock,  a  former  rector  of 
Rvlstoue  (famous  for  his  wit).  One  Sabbath  morning  found  :\Ir  A.  in  the  ]nilpit  minus  his 
sermon.  No  waj-  disconcerted,  he  informed  his  flock  of  the  fact,  then,  addressing  his  clerk, 
said,  •'Jonas!  hand  me  up  the  Bible,  and  I'll  read  a  chapter  out  of  Job  worth  ten  of  it." 
On  another  occasion,  during  the  service,  someone  was  heard  singing,  "I'm  full  of  tossing — 
tossing  to  and  fro."  "What  is  all  that  tossing.-"  asked  I\Ir.  Alcock.  "Please,  sir,"  was 
the  repl}-,  "it's  Johnny  Hird  ;  he's  been  at  a  herring,  and  got  drunk,  and  he  will  sing 
t'funeral  anteni !  "  "  I'm  full  of  tossing,"  again  came  from  Hird.  "John!"  said  Mr.  Alcock, 
"  you  must  not  sing  that  now;  there's  nobody  dead  here,  and  you  must  cease!  "  "  I'm  full 
of  tossing,"  again  came  from  the  drunken  mourner.  Mr.  Alcock  now  addressed  his  flock, 
and  said  he  should  feel  ohlii^ed  if  some  one  would  toss  John  Hird  into  the  churchyard.  So 
John  got  the  toss,  and  was  left  lo  linish  his  '  anteni  '  among  the  tombs. 


A   RAID   OF  THE  SCOTS. 
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hoods,'  as  Scott  describes  the  gentle  pastime  of  burning  homesteads.  The 
same  men  would  have  been  at  Perth  in  1306,  when  Clififord  very  sorely 
defeated  Bruce,  whose  path  of  flight  he  did  not  strew  with  garlands  of  roses. 

Cracoe. 

The  'hill  of  the  crag,'  a  word  derived  from  the  Celtic  ccrrig^  a  rock, 
craig,  with  the  partially  redundant  Norse  haugr^  having  the  meaning  of  a 
hill.  The  compound  is  especially  interesting  as  showing  the  sequence  of 
occupation,  it  suggests  the  independence  of  the  Celt  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Norseman,  a  sequence  to  be  found  somewhat  frequently  in  those 
remote  districts.  A  pleasant  village,  Cracoe,  and  retaining  an  individuality 
all  its  own  marks  the  division  of  the  waterways  of  the  Wharfe  and  the 
Aire.  The  dwellings  are  charmingly  situated  in  garden,  garth,  and 
orchard,  and  plentifully  adorned  with  green  turf  and  trees.  Several  old 
homesteads  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  huge  beams,  mullioned  windows, 
and  thick  walls  well  covered  with  whitewash,  glinting  through  the  trees, 
add  a  rural  touch  to  the  scene.  Yeomen's  houses  these  (says  one),  sturdy 
as  their  owners,  and  grey  as  the  tradition  of  those  who  have  dwelt  here 
long  generations.  The  '  Devonshire  Arms,'  whose  yellow-washed  front 
presents  an  inviting  appearance,  is  sweetly  shaded  with  graceful  trees,  the 
picture  of  '  ye  old  village  inn.' 

We  pass  Threapland,  or  the  disputed  land,  to  our  right :  of  course  this 
popular  derivation  will  not  satisfy  the  philologist,  we  note  it  for  its  pictur- 
esqueness.  Threapland  is  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  Tre — 
hupp—l/a/i^  that  the  site  may  have  been  disputed  land  we  may  accede 
historically,  if  not  otherwise. 

On  our  right,  dropping  down  into  the  vale  of  Linton,  we  pass  on  the 
left  a  limestone  cliff,  named  vSwinden,  in  the  old  forest  days  the  den  of 
wild  swine. 

Further  west,  some  three  miles  over  the  brow  of  Swinden  extends  the 
basin  of  the  river  in  this  direction  ;  a  desolate  scene,  through  which  flows 
Linton  Beck.  Standing  at  the  junction  of  the  Grassington  and  Kettlewell 
roads  is  the  old  wayside  inn,  its  position  such  that  no  weary  or  footsore 
traveller  need  miss  seeing  it;  besides,  its  sign  bears  the  quaint  title  of  'Catch 
All  Inn,'  announcing  to  those  who  pass  that  way  the  need  of  refreshment. 

Here  leaving  the  Kettlewell  road,  we  pass  on  to  Linton.  Ages  ago, 
before  the  water  had  worn  the  track  through  the  narrow  defile  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Linton,  was  a  lake,  some  three  miles  in  length,  encircled  by  a  forest, 
stretching   from    its  shores  to  the   hills  on  every  side,  the  abode  of  wild 
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animals  and  herds  of  deer ;  whilst  from  rock  and  crag  swooped  the  golden 
eagle,  and  other  birds  of  prey ;  the  darker  recesses  was  the  nesting-place  of 
solitary  herons  and  nnmerous  wild  fowl. 

Linton, 

the  village  b\-  the  llyn  or  lake.  In  this  place-name  Linton,  we  come  upon 
another  of  the  genuine  Celtic  descriptions  of  water  scenery.  The  word  llyn 
and  its  derivative  //;///  mean  a  pool  of  water.  The  site  of  the  pool  still  exists 
that  gave  birth  to  the  name.  It  is  a  subject  to  muse  upon,  for  Linton  is  the 
evidence  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  human  development,  of  stability 
of  purpose  and  settled  life.  Of  such  associations  Wharfedale  is  full,  and  we 
cannot  leave  aside  without  reflection — words  which  will  sound  to  eternity. 

The  stream  which  rij^ples  through  the  village,  with  its  soothing  melody, 
has  its  birth  on  the  fells  of  Cracoe.  An  ideal  stream,  a  walk  along  whose 
banks  reveals  many  sweet  pictures.  Yonder  in  the  distance  are  the  historic 
hills  from  which  it  is  always  hurrying,  except  in  some  turn  it  may  pause 
for  a  moment,  only  to  gather  renewed  strength  for  its  race  through  rich 
meadow  lands  and  under  branches  of  thorn  and  hazel.  Old  railino-s  twistine 
hither  and  thither  help  to  form  the  foreground  of  many  a  pretty  picture. 
Nearer  the  village  a  flock  of  ducks  from  the  old  farm  glide  on  the  crystal 
stream,  others  nestle  their  heads  in  their  down}-  wings,  as  if  nothing  would 
disturb  their  repose.  On  the  green  is  a  mother  hen,  guarding  a  brood  of 
ducklings  with  anxious  and  solemn  care;  nearing  the  stream,  the  duck- 
lings' instinct  asserts  itself;  with  a  cry  of  delight  and  a  frantic  rush,  they 
fall  headlong  into  the  water,  much  to  the  affright  of  the  distracted  mother, 
who,  with  anxious  cries,  endeavours  to  recall  them,  but  all  in  vain.  Where 
the  ford  crosses  the  beck,  a  flock  of  geese  are  sending  showers  of  spray  over 
their  downy  coats  of  dazzling  white,  or  with  outstretched  wings  fly,  or 
rather  rush  through  the  current,  after  which  cleansing  process  and  a  solemn 
conclave,  led  in  single  file  by  the  old  gander,  they  march  to  the  village 


green.* 


*  Dr.  Whitaker  says:  "Almost  every  woman  in  Linton  could  spin  flax  from  the  distaff 
and  card,  and  sjjin  from  the  fleece.  The  women  were  dressed  in  their  own  home-spun 
garments  ;  they  wore  no  ribbons,  and  the  men  no  shoe  buckles;  there  were  no  poor's  rates, 
and,  most  curious,  no  inns.  In  T740  every  house-keeper  in  the  township,  except  one,  kept  a 
cow ;  all  the  cottagers  farmed  their  own  property,  and  lived  upon  the  produce.  All  keeping 
a  small  flock  of  sheep,  and  geese,  and  a  few  hogs  which  were  fatted  for  the  winter."  This 
must  have  been  the  golden  age  of  Linton.  Dr.  Dixon,  in  his  stories  of  Craven  Dales,  gives 
several  sketches  illustrative  of  Linton  life  in  bygone  times,  but  it  is  certainl}-  very  strange 
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The  stream  was  formerly  crossed  by  two  bridges,  one  for  pack-horse 
and  foot-passengers,  the  other,  of  primitive  construction,  is  most  picturesque ; 
the  rude  structure  of  undressed  stone,  worn  by  centuries  of  use,  gives  a 
charm  to  this  rural  village.     In  wet  seasons  and  after  storms,  the  swollen 

stream  rushed  from  the  hills 
a   mighty   torrent ;     at   such 
times  the   ford   became   im- 
passable.     A  bridge  for  ve- 
hicles has  been  built  recenth-, 
a  necessary  improvement,  but 
the  old  primitive  foot-bridge 
has  fittingly  been  preserved. 
Tvinton  possesses  a  hospital 
for  indigent  women  :   it  was 
erected  in  1721,  by  one  Rich- 
ard Fountayne,    a   native   of 
the  village,   who 
amassed    a  larofe 
fortune   in    Lon- 
don.    Nothing 
further  seems  to 
be  known  of  this 
family,  but  the 
hospital  and  the 
sign    over    the 
doorway    of    the 
ancient   tavern — 
*  The  Founta}'ne 
Arms' — are    an 
abiding  memorial 
to  the  benefactor,  a  man  of  consequence  aforetime. 

Linton  House,  whose  exterior  architecture  is  quaint  and  pleasing,  is  in 
a  charming  situation,  screened  by  spreading  beech.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream  is  the  rectory,  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Colbatch  vShare,  which 
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that  this  author  should  describe  the  Linton  beck  as  a  tributary  of  the  Aire.  In  his  descrip- 
tion he  says;  "Linton  lies  in  a  hollow,  \\ ell  sheltered  In-  surrounding  hills.  In  the  midst 
of  the  village  is  a  moorland -born  rivulet,  a  tributary  of  the  Aire,  although  at  .so  slight  a 
distance  from  the  Wharfe." 
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lends  additional  beauty  to  the  village.  There  are  a  few  houses  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  full  of  quaint  corners,  old  lintels  and  mouldings.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  village,  snugly  sheltered  in  trees,  is  an  ideal  homestead, 
with  mulliou  and  traceried  windows  ;  from  the  grounds  a  wicket  opens 
out  on  the  stepping-stones,  where  the  stream  passes  beneath  a  bower  of 
branches,  making  a  picture  complete. 

To  an  old-world  dreamer  Linton  is  an  ideal  place,  in  much  the  same 
state  as  when  old  John-o'-Gaunt  and  the  canons  of  Bolton  hunted  the  dis- 
trict, or  when  Clifford's  lusty  lads  fra  Linton  to  Lang  Addingham  mustered 
for  the  fight  at  Flodden,  where,  after  half-a-dozen  previous  repayments, 
for  England's  defeat  at  Bannockburn  and  the  disgrace  of  the  after  invasions, 


\_U'iUiaiii  Jones. 


Scotland's  shield  was  not  only  broken,  but  the  fragments  trampled  in  the 
dust.  From  Bannockburn,  a  Clifford  was  brought  home  dead,  and  buried 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  period  in  the  Abbey  of  Bolton. 
From  Flodden  a  Clifford  returned  a  victor,  crowned  with  the  brightest 
laurels.  One  story  says  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  the  Craven  men 
forming  the  Clifford's  division,  and  that  the  tide  of  the  fight  was  turned  by 
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the  surpassing  valour  and  prowess  of  the  Keighley  men.  vSo  thev  will  tell 
you  in  Airedale,  where,  it  must  be  admitted,  modesty  and  \eracity  are 
concentrated. 

The  vale  of  Linton  is  well  sheltered  by  surrounding  hills,  the  land 
rising  to  the  moors  of  Threshfield  and  the  rocky  heights  of  vSkyrethorns. 
East  and  north  are  Thorpe  and  Cracoe  fells,  and  the  high  range  of  moor- 
land above  Grassington  ;  besides,  the  place  is  sweetly  adorned  with  bits  of 
woodland,  through  which  the  sun  glints,  and  where  the  birds  carol,  and 
noisy  rooks,  in  nesting-time,  make  the  place  resound  with  their  din. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  Linton  yeoman  sent  his  sons 
forth  into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes,  perhaps  never  dreaming  that 
thev  would  fail  to  find  it.  In  their  wanderings  the  vouths  came  to  Leeds  and 
found  it  sufficiently  flourishing  for  their  purpose.  Possessed  of  a  sufficient 
share  of  Craven  grit,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  cotton  trade,  and  so 
flourished  therein  that  two  of  the  sons  became  aldermen  and  mayors  of  Leeds. 
One  of  them  returned  to  the  dale  for  a  short  period,  impelled,  doubtless,  by  old 
reminiscences,  and  he  there  married  the  Pearl  of  Grassington,  and  made  her 
not  only  a  Mayoress  of  Leeds,  but  the  mother  of  a  son  who  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  one  of  its  most  valuable  collections  of  paintings  contemporary  with  the 
time  he  lived :  not  bad  work,  this,  for  the  raw  son  of  a  Craven  yeoman,  but 
he  was  a  very  exceptional  Craven  man,  for  his  name  was  Sheepshanks.  It  is 
generally  understood  that,  had  Leeds  possessed  a  gallery  worthy  of  such  a 
gift,  the  Sheepshanks  collection  would  have  found  a  home  there  instead 
of  in  London.  Another  of  these  Linton  worthies  was  the  Rev.  W.  vSheep- 
shanks,  who  rose  to  high  dignity  in  the  church. 

Leaving  for  Threshfield,  the  footpath  passes  over  undulating  meadows  ; 
below  us  the  stream,  which  drains  the  land  south  of  the  river,  flows  through 
a  pretty  dale,  and  joins  the  Wharfe  just  below  the  bridge  at  Grassington. 

Thrhshfikld. 

According  to  the  etymology  of  place-names,  its  name  signifies  the 'thresh- 
ing field.'  The  station  more  probably  took  its  name  from  some  Celtic  residence 
or  trc  at  the  water,  uisgc,  the  Norseman  adding  his  'field'  to  denote  the 
land  allotted  to  this  residence.  The  old  name  of  the  modern  Thirsk  was 
Tresc,  which  is  merely  the  tre-uisgc,  or,  as  it  occurs  in  the  names  of  some  of 
our  rivers— Wiske,  E.sk,  and  I'sk— and  means  the  house  at  the  water. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  this  village  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Nortons.       Here  was  a  deer  park,  containing  some  hundred    and    twenty 
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fallow  deer.  The  park  was  ricli  in  timber,  and,  when  sold,  realised  a  large 
sum.  From  the  Nortons  it  passed  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  to  the 
Cliffords ;  it  now  belongs  to  Sir  Matthew  Wilson,  Bart.,  of  Eshton  Hall, 
being  purchased  by  his  ancestor,  John  Wilson,  of  Threshfield.  The  village 
is  triangular  in  shape;  part  of  the  green  has  been  turned  into  a  garden. 
There  are  still  remaining  two  seventeenth-century  houses  (and  also  portion 
of  the  old  Hall),  genuine  types  of  a  first-class  Craven  homestead — the  Manor 
House  and  Park  Grange— both  retaining  good  characteristic  features  :  thick 
walls  and  nnillioued  frame  windows,  and  other  interesting  parts.  Mrs. 
Horsman,  at  the  Grange,  is  widely  known  for  the  comfortable  home  she 
always  provides  for  her  visitors. 
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THRESHFIEtD. 


The  highway  to  the  upper  dales  passes  through  Threshfield,  which,  in 
the  old  days,  on  market  and  fair  days,  presented  a  bustling  scene  by  the 
passing  and  repassing  of  droves  of  sheep  and  cattle,  carts,  wagons,  and 
every  kind  of  \-ehicle  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  the  town  of  Skiptou. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bridge  stands  Ling  House.  Here,  some  three 
centuries  ago,  when  Jamie  of  Scotland  took  possession  of  the  English  throne, 
a   wandering  moss-trooper  and  cattle  raider,  named    Ibbotson  (son  of  an 
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Abbot),  from  the  borders,  settled  and  built  a  substantial  house,  where  his 
descendants  have  dwelt  ever  since.  This  family  made  Threshfield  cele- 
brated for  its  besoms.  Seventy  years  ago,  James  and  Jonathan  of  this  ilk 
won  great  repute,  near  and  far,  as  horse  dealers  and  besom  makers.*  The 
mother  of  these  brothers  hailed  from  the  borders.  James,  the  father  of  the 
above,  in  one  of  his  horse-dealing  expeditions,  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  brought  home  a  wife  named  Margaret ;  but,  unfortun- 
ately, in  the  hamlet  of  Skirethorns  rumour  was  of  a  child  who  called  him 
father.  The  busy  tongue  of  gossips  told  the  young  wife  the  story.  Next 
morning,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  saddled  her  horse  for 
flight  to  the  north  countrie.  The  runaway  wife  had  reached  Coverdale 
before  being  overtaken  by  her  husband,  who  persuaded  her  to  return.  She 
was  the  mother  of  another  dark-eyed,  gipsy-looking  Margaret,  mentioned  in 
the  chronicles  of  Craven  dales,  who  lies  buried  in  Rylstone  churchyard, t 

lying  House,  a  modern  building  on  the  site  of  the  seventeenth-century 
structure,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Past  its  doors  flows  a  pretty 
streamlet ;  a  small  plantation  shelters  it  from  the  east.  Adjoining  the  house 
is  a  large  laithe  with  folding  doors.  There,  in  the  old  days,  might  usually 
have  been  seen  the  father  and  sons  busy  in  the  manufacture  of  besoms, 
assisted  by  the  two  Margarets.  In  this,  the  broom  age  of  Threshfield,  it 
"  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  two  or  three  well-laden  wagons  "  ready  to  start 
for  the  dales  and  other  remote  places,  where  the  fame  of  the  new  broom 
made  from  *'  cocoa-nut  fibres  had  never  reached." 

The  interior  of  the  house  still  resembles  Dr.  Dixon's  description  of  a 
Craven  house.  On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  is  the  old-fashioned  green 
painted  couch  chair ;  a  bread-fleak  is  still  suspended  from  the  rafters,  well 
filled  with  oaten  cake,  and  also  a  few  bunches  of  onions,  sage,  etc.  The 
couch  chair  and  bread-fleak  are  necessary  appendages  in  a  Craven  home- 
stead. There  are  still  a  few  coloured  prints  representing  a  bygone  age. 
The  ancient  langsettle,  on  which  was  carved  the  date  '  1696,'  has  been 
replaced  by  another,  in  turn  looking  primitive.  The  old  firelock  carried  by 
one  of  the  earlier  Ibbotsons  to  the  fight  of  Marston  Field  has  disappeared, 

*  At  Riple}-  fair,  (hiring  the  earl}-  years  of  the  last  century,  the  two  brothers  bought, 
for  a  few  pounds,  the  celebrated  pou}-,  named,  from  its  marvellous  swiftness,  the  '  Pigeon.' 
For  ten  years  its  career  on  the  racecourse  was  one  triumph.  Although  fift}'  3'ears  have 
passed,  man}-  tales  are  told  concerning  its  great  speed.  Nailed  on  the  stable  door  at  Ling 
House  is  a  shoe  once  worn  b}-  that  fatuous  pony. 

t  The  writer  has  in  his  ])ossession  a  large,  old-fashioned  watch-case,  once  the  property 
of  Margaret,  and  brought  by  her  from  the  Borderland. 
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as  also  has  "f  prize  besom."  However,  the  interior  still  contains  a  few  an- 
cestral relics  ;  the  present  head  of  the  house  telling  with  pride  of  the  name  of 
Ibbotson  having  appeared  on  the  rent  roll  of  a  certain  house  for  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years. 

From  the  hills  south  of  Threshfield  fine  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  obtained.  Standing  on  a  hill,  yet  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  others  to  the  west,  are  purple-clad  moors  reaching  to  Malham  ;  south  the 
eye  ranges  across  the  wall-like  fells  of  Rylstone,  on  whose  summit  stands  the 
wreck  of  the  old  grey  watch-tower  In  striking  contrast  to  the  brown  and 
grev  gritstone  cliffs  and  deep  fissured  sides  of  Thorpe  and  Bnrnsall  Fells, 
are  the  green  cones  of  Elbolton  and  her  sisters,  hills  of  limestone,  over 
whose  brows  loom  dark  and  majestic,  like  some  Alpine  crag,  Simon's  and 
Earl's  Seats.  Eastward  is  the  road  turning  over  moor-clad  vale  and  Green- 
how  Hill  to  the  heights  above  Bewerley.  In  the  vale  at  our  feet,  the  Wharfe 
flows  rapidly  between  the  grey  walls  of  rural  Threshfield  and  picturesque 
Grassington,  across  whose  background  of  rising  hill  can  be  seen  miles 
upon  miles  of  partition  walls.  Looking  north,  following  the  course  of  the 
river,  the  rising  woods  around  Netherside  occupy  the  foreground  of  the 
picture,  beyond  stand  the  monstre  rock  of  Kilnsey  and  the  deep-riven  gorge 
of  Coniston.  Further  still  are  mist-clad  hills,  barren  and  bleak ;  high 
above  all  towers  the  lengthy  brow  of  Whernside.  From  Threshfield  moors 
Grisdale  Beck,  rippling  and  winding  under  leaf  and  branch,  tumbles  over 
the  rocks,  past  Grisdale  Gates,  and  joins  the  Threshfield  stream  near  that 
village. 

Skirethorns,   Bordley,  and  Gordale  Scar. 

Leaving  Threshfield  by  the  Kettlewell  road,  five  minutes'  walk  brings 
the  traveller  to  an  old  lane  on  the  left.  Following  this  lane  one  August 
afternoon,  the  writer  had  a  most  interesting  walk.  Fifteen  minutes  brings 
us  to  Skirethorns,  land  of  beetling  rock  and  prickly  thorn.  Keeping  to  the 
windings  of  the  old  lane,  we  pass  two  or  three  pretty  homesteads.  The  old 
crooked  garden  walls  are  covered  with  tender  grey  and  rich  golden  moss ; 
the  ivy  creeps  into  curious  old  niches  and  mullions,  overspread  by  the  lilac 
and  wild  thyme  and  a  mingling  of  feathery  grass,  all  combining  to  furnish 
a  quaint  and  pretty  picture. 

It  is  the  time  of  haymaking ;  the  scent  of  new-mown  grass,  wafted  on 
the  breeze,  helps  to  sweeten  this  picture  of  rural  simplicity.  After  noticing 
the  peculiar  shapes  and  forms  of  various  blocks  of  stone,  which  have  done 
duty  in  many  ways  for  generations,  and  noting  the  dates  over  the  cottage 
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doorwa}',  a  turn  to  the  right  brings  us  to  one  of  those  sweet  spots  of  nature 
only  found  in  such  old  remote  bye-lanes.  First,  a  cottage,  then  a  farm,  and 
little  garden  plots,  where  the  chirping  of  birds  and  humming  of  bees  com- 
mingle with  the  lulling  music  of  the  babbling  brooklet,  ever  hastening  past 
green     moss-stones,    orlidino^ 


boulder, 


fpe'i 
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under  tree  and 

through   this   dell    of    many 

charms,  eager  to  join  mother 

Wharfe.     The    front    of  the 

cottage    was    beautiful    with 

well-laden    fruit    trees ;    the 

woodbine  and  ivy  sheltering 

the  walls  and  shading  the  window,  through 

which  we  see  the  busy  housewife  preparing 

the  noonday  meal.     Further  onward,  several 

mounds  and  boundary  marks  denote  where 

once  stood  a  group  of  dwellings,  and  where 

the  merry  laugh  of  children  has  often  been 

heard ;  but  now  deserted  and  silent.     Time, 

the    reaper,  hath  done  this.      As   we   press 

forward  the  prattle  of  merry  children  comes  sounding  across  a  generation  of 

time  from  the  old  village  hid  amongst  the  hills  of  East  Yorkshire. 

After  crossing  several  more  pastures  full  of  fissures,  caused  by  the  earth 
falling  into  subterranean  streams,  where  exists  manv  a  cavern  more  wonder- 
ful  than  those  furnished  in  the  weird  fancies  of  romance,  we  join  the  old 
zigzag  pack-horse  track,  over  the  rocky  brow  of  the  next  hill  the  proper 
path  to  ]\Ialham.  Some  three  hundred  yards  off  the  track  is  a  cave,  its 
opening  overhung  with  grotto-shaped  rock. 

During  one  of  the  most  severe  storms  ever  known,  the  valley  below  the 
cave  was  drifted  with  frozen  snow  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  over  which  the 
farmers  brought  fodder  to  the  sheep,  imprisoned  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
for  many  weeks.  On  the  opposite  hill  is  another  cave  known  as  Fairy  Cave 
or  Calf  Hole,  in  olden  days  a  dwelling  of  fairies ;  inside  have  been  found 
small  and  curious  pipes,  called  by  the  natives  *  fairy  pipes.'  i\ged  people 
still  tell  how,  in  their  youth,  the  fairies  were  often  seen  dancing  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  but  time  has  even  fled  with  the  fairies — these  harmless  sprites  of 
tlic  moonlight  have  departed  for  ever;  yet  the  place  is  as  romantic,  solitary, 
and  alluring  as  when  the  great  hawk  and  harrier  hovered  there  in  perfect 
security. 

pp 
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Calf  Hole  Cave  has  been  explored  by  the  Rev.  E.  Jones.  The  floor  of 
the  cave  had  a  deep  bed  of  fine  yellow  sand,  similar  to  that  on  the  seashore, 
among  which  were  found  supposed  teeth  of  mammoth  animals — the  rhino- 
ceros, etc.  Also  a  very  rare  -  implement  formed  out  of  the  antler  of  the 
deer,  through  which  was  bored  a  hole  as  if  for  a  handle  ;  in  the  head  was 
inserted  the  incisor  tooth  of  a  large  extinct  animal. 

Still  following  the  path  to  where  it  crosses  Lantern  Holes  Pastures,  to 
the  left  and  over  the  opposite  wall  are  the  remains  of  Druidic  sacrificial, 
a  mound  some  four  feet  high,  and  fifty  yards  round  the  outer  rim.  In  the 
centre  are  two  upright  stones  about  four  feet  in  length ;  and  others  nearly 
buried  in  the  mound.  Numerous  stones  from  this  circle  have  been  used  in 
building  the  adjoining  walls  ;  but  we  need  feel  no  surprise,  considering  the 
small  interest  manifested  in  those  rare  relics  of  antiquity,  not  only  by  the 
peasantry,  but  by  many  from  large  towns.  We  inquired  of  two  men,  who 
were  repairing  walls,  the  path  to  the  altar ;  surprised  at  the  question,  they 
answered:  "  Wha  'av  lived  aboot  'ere  for  nearly  seventy  year,  an'  'a  nivver 
heerd  owt  aboot  it  befure  !  "  It  is  rather  singular  that  this  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  sun-god,  and  the  kindling  of  the  '  baal '  or  beal  fires,  on  which  were 
sacrificed  many  a  hapless  captive,  should  have  been  introduced  into  Britain 
by  a  people  from  the  borders  of  Palestine.  Yet  so  it  came  to  pass.  More 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  Tyre  and  Sidon  sent  forth  mariners  and  traders 
to  all  known  countries  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  In  course  of  time, 
these  ancient  mariners  even  passing  Gibraltar,  then  the  boundary  mark  of 
the  western  world,  steering  their  barks  by  the  stars  at  night,  and  the  walls 
of  the  west  by  day,  until  at  length  they  came  to  anchor  by  the  isles  of  the  sea. 

Soon  was  discovered  the  wealth  of  this  coast ;  the  Cornish  lands  yielded 
an  abundance  of  tin,  mountainous  Wales  gave  up  its  gold,  and  the  Yorkshire 
moors  their  lead.  These  traders  seldom  returned  to  their  Syrian  homes, 
therefore  what  more  natural  than  on  the  lofty  summit  of  many  a  hill, 
where  he  could  see  the  sun  rise  in  glory  towards  the  land  of  his  birth,  would 
be  the  erection  of  the  sacred  altars  on  which  the  ''beltane,"  or  fire  of  Bel 
was  kindled,  and  sacrifice  offered  up  before  the  rising  of  thesolar  deity  ?  On 
such  scenes  we  can  imagine  our  rude  ancestors  gazing  with  superstitious 
awe,  soon  to  become  converts  of  the  same  faith. 

Let  the  reader  glance  back  across  the  gulf  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
3'ears.  To  those  grey  stones  the  priestly  Druids  are  advancing  to  offer  up  to 
the  sun-god  a  human  sacrifice.  Guarded  by  savage-looking  Celts,  armed 
with  flint-pointed  spears  and  arrows,  is  a  helpless  captive.    The  enclosure  is 
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reached  :  the  priest,  clad  in  his  sacred  robes  of  office,  and  having  the  '  Golden 
Tore '  on  his  breast,  awaits  the  sacrificial  honr,  watching  the  horizon  for  the 
flnsh  of  dawn.  As  the  bright  orb  sends  his  first  glimmer  above  the  eastern 
hills,  the  sacrificial  knife  is  plunged  into  the  breast  of  the  quivering  victim, 
from  whom  the  palpitating  heart  is  torn,  thereupon  the  worshippers,  at  this 
ghastly  altar,  fall  prostrate  before  the  rising  deity.  We  shrink  from  the 
fearful  picture,  a  reality  in  those  dim  past  ages.  Sitting  on  the  heather, 
under  the  shadow  of  these  old  stones,  one  can  hardly  realise  what  they  may 
have  witnessed.  We  think  of  them  only  under  the  softening  and  romantic 
influence  of  time  ;  we  look  upon  their  lichen- covered  surface,  through  the 
tinged  halo  of  poetical  imagination  :  they  are  to  us  the  hoary  remnants  of 
our  forefathers'  world,  the  immemorial  temples  of  a  long-disused  creed. 
The  altar  stands  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Wharfe's  watershed;  this  is  indeed 
a  wild  region.  As  we  survey  the  scene,  only  one  solitary  house  appears  in 
our  vision.  Not  a  sound  save  the  shrill  cry  of  the  curlew,  startled  from  her 
nest,  whose  unearthly  wail  is  suggestive  of  evil  omen. 

It  was  across  these  wild  regions  that  coals  were  carried  from  the  mines 
of  Ingleton  to  Pateley  and  Ripon,  etc.  Eighty  years  ago,  James  Ibbotson, 
besom  maker,  of  Ling  Hall,  Thresh  field,  having  a  keen  eye  to  business,  and 
knowledge  extending  beyond  ling  and  withes,  kept  some  thirty  Jagger 
ponies  for  that  purpose.  A  curious  uncouth  word  that  'Jagger'  pony  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  as,  and  yet  it  is  not  that,  but  a  genuine  relic  of  the  old 
forest  days,  and  the  Jager  or  hunter's  pony,  which  bore  afield  on  each  of  its 
sides  the  viands  for  the  knights  and  dames,  to  be  replaced  in  the  evening 
by  the  carcases  of  the  bonny  brown  deer,  the  fearsome  boar  and  other 
trophies  of  the  sport.  That  Jager  ponies  in  the  service  of  brilliant  hunters 
should  have  tinkling  bells  and  resplendent  trappings  was  to  every  forester 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  centuries,  so  James  copied  the  fashion  in  equipping 
his  less  romantic,  but  more  useful  beasts.  The  old  pack-horse  track  from 
Ingleton  was  over  the  moors  past  Malham  Tarn,  Bordle}-,  Skirethorns, 
over  Greenhow  Hill,  and  forward  to  Pateley  Bridge  and  the  surrounding 
district,  distance  some  thirty  miles.  The  leader  of  the  pack,  a  favourite 
piebald  pony,  adorned  with  gay  trappings,  had,  around  its  neck,  a  string  of 
tinkling  bells  ;  on  quiet  starlight  nights  the  jingle  of  the  bells  could  be  heard 
for  miles. 

Some  two  miles  across  yonder  mountain  is  Gordale's  massive  scar,  and 
further  north  the  rocks  near  Malham  Tarn.  To  look  into  Airedale  we  must 
stroll  across  the  opposite  hill  and  drop  down  to  the  small  hamlet  of  Bordley, 
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standing  on  the  npper  reaches  of  Winterbnrn's  lonely  yet  peacefully  sweet 
valley  * 

Following  the  beaten  track,  wliere  liuge  rocks  uprear,  reseiubliug  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortress.  It  is  indeed  a  place  of  solitude,  no  guide  posts,  so  be  sure  and  keep  the 
path,  here  and  there  pretty  glens  appear  like  islands  in  this  ocean  of  hills.  Arriving  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  before  us,  in  smiling  beauty,  spreads  the  valle}'  of  the  Aire.  Look  at 
that  magnificent  pawning  mass  of  crown-capped  rock  !  It  is  Gordale's  romantic  scar.  The 
path  now  winds  beside  a  babbling  rill,  rippling  under  rank  vegetation  and  overhanging 
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branches  of  the  green  ash,  like  a  gem  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
beetling  sides  of  the  colossal  rock  on  our  left,  3'awning  above  ns  like  the  front  of  some 
Cyclopean  castle  overawing  the  vale.  L,ook  into  the  mighty  cleft,  your  eyes  gratified  wdth 
a  scene  more  enchanting  than  any  vi.sion  of  wonderland.  A  fountain  sends  forth  showers 
sparkling  like  crystals  in  the  sunlight ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  us,  and  near  the 

*  It  may  be  that  to  Rordley  we  have  to  ascribe  use  of  the  most  rustic  origin;  a  place- 
name  can  suggest.     The  lowest  class  of  land-tenants  mentioned  in  Domesday  are   'bordars,' 
who,  though  they  tilled  the  soil  on  their  own  account,  were  serfs.     It  is  true  that  at  Bordle}- 
there  would  not  be  much  tilling  of  the  soil,  but  ihat  would  not  remove  these  people  from  the 
class  of  bonlars,  who  have  been  congregated  in  tlieir  own  little  settlement,  the    Bordle^-, 
because  their  duties  otherwise  lay  too  far  afield. 
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summit  of  tlie  gorge,  the  waters  shoot  out  of  magic  caveland,  white  as  driven  snow,  falling 
thence  down  immense  boulders  and  leaping  and  bounding  over  huge  rocks  to  the  smiling 
vale.  We  can  truly  say  that  this  scene  in  its  magnitude  and  savage  grandeur  is  beyond  our 
powers  of  description. 

Turning  from  the  scar  we  wander  by  the  margin  of  the  limpid  stream ;  but  to  compare 
this,  the  purest  crystal  water,  with  the  dark  and  filthy  fluid  of  the  lower  Aire,  is  like 
compaiing  heaven  and  hell,  or   life  and  death.      A  few  hundred  3'ards  in  the  direction  of 

Malliam,  the  stream  flows  through  a 
vale  of  great  beaut}-.  Jennett's  Cove 
is  a  perfect  fairy  place.  Half-a-mile 
bejond  is  the  old  and  interesting 
village  of  ^lalliam.  The  immense  rock 
of  Malhani  Cove,  in  shape  a  half- 
circle,  rises  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  feet  ;  a  subterranean  stream  glides 
peacefully  and  silently  from  its  base, 
unaware  that  a  slight  settling  of  the 
mass  of  riven  rock  would  at  once 
stay  its  peaceful  murmurings.  The 
spectator  musing  Ijeueath  the  shade 
of  this  cliff"  is  appalled  with  its  mag- 
nitude. Just  on  the  outskirts  of 
INIalham  leading  north  formerly 
stood  an  old  hall,  Stock  Hill ;  two 
ancient  yews,  once  standing  in  the 
precincts  of  the  garden,  still  mark 
the  spot ;  could  their  branches 
wliisper,  themes  stranger  than  ro- 
mance would  be  unfolded.  A  door 
lintel  bears  date  I634. 

On  the  sloping  hill  above 
Jennett's  l'"all  several  singular  blocks 
of  stone  give  the  impression  of  a 
former  place  of  defence  having  stood 
.  there.  Climbing  the  mountain  to 
his  brow,  two  miles  above  Malham, 
we  arrive  ju.st  in  time  to  see  the  sun 
smile  farewell  across  the  distant  hills; 
being  tired  with  climbing  we  rest 
upon  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  and  from 
this  point  of  vantage  gaze  upon  the  marvels  of  the  surrounding  scene;  never  can  this 
wild  and  bewitching  sight  be  forgotten.  Far  below,  like  a  dieani,  in  the  fading  light 
appear  the  yellow-washed  walls  of  Malham  ami  the  windings  of  its  crystal  stream.  The 
base  of  the  mountain,  beautifully  clothed  with  woodland  and  rich  meadow,  and  groups  of 
cattle  add  interest  to  the  view.  Up  the  glens  deep  and  gloomy  shadows  are  creeping,  the 
mountain  sides  in  front  fast  sinking  in  the  slumber  of  night,  as  the  last  rays  from  the 
departing  orb  light  up  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  western  hills  with  a  halo  of  golden  beauty. 
To  the  north,  Whernside  is  nearly  lost  in  the  lengthening  shadows.  Faintly  the  hills  of 
Westmorland  loom  into  our  vision;   east  and  north-east  are  Simon's  Seat,  Greeuhow  Hill, 
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Giiyscliff  Moors,  the  heights  above  Ranisgill,  and  picturesque  Middlesmoor  :  south-west, 
the  bold  hills  of  Lancashire,  through  which  once  again  can  be  seen  the  snortiugs  of  the 
iron  horse. 

On  the  opposite  hill  lies  INIalhani  Tarn,  nearer  Gordale  Scar,  and  the  fairest  part  of 
Airedale.  The  designation  tarn,  Norse  tjdrii,  a  small  lake  among  the  mountains,  speaks  of 
the  Viking  as  the  tamer  of  these  rugged  heights.  Through  the  centre  of  this  glorious 
scene. of  mountain  and  moorland,  wood  and  meadow,  flow  the  Wharfe  and  the  Aire,  whose 
tributar}-  rivulets  and  prattling  streams  rush  ever  through  mountain  cave  and  moorland 
glen,  eager  to  reach  the  swift  rivers.  The  combined  scene  is  one  of  wild  grandeur  unrivalled 
in  this  great  county-.  Its  fascinations  and  hour  were  so  enchanting  that  the  silver}-  shadows 
of  a  summer's  night  closed  around  before  we  thought  of  departing;  then  we  hasten— five 
miles  of  dangei'ous  moor,  glens,  and  rocky  steeps  to  cross,  and  no  beaten  track.  Soon  we 
pass  the  homely  and  yellow-washed  front  of  Park  House,  blending  with  the  dark  belt  of 
woodland,  which  shields  it  from  the  winds  of  the  north ;  down  the  rugged  slope  of 
the  next  hill  we  hurry.  How  sweetly  the  night  lingers!  The  western  sky  hath  changed 
from  golden  to  silver,  and  beautiful  reflections  are  seen  in  Winterbourne  stream,  whose 
pretty  valley  we  cross  before  ascending  the  steep  hillsides  in  front  On  reaching  the 
summit,  we  hurry  across  a  wide  stretch  of  moorland  full  of  holes  filled  to  the  brim  with 
stagnant  water,  very  difficult  to  avoid  in  the  half-light.  Half-a  mile  bej-ond  the  moor,  we 
are  fairly  lost  among  the  rocky  hills  and  scrubbj^  woods  above  Skirethorns,  now  and  again 
suddenly  startled  by  the  shrill  cry  of  the  curlew,  rising  phantom-like  before  us;  the  old 
storm-swept  Thorns,  on  the  rocky  steeps  above,  loom  into  view  like  some  mysterious  appari- 
tion, as  we  hurrj-  past  gloomy  tarn  and  dark,  awesome  cavern.  Down  rocky  steeps  and 
across  walls  ofrock  we  stumble  for  the  next  two  miles,  glad  when,  after  many  a  fall  and  fright,  a 
glimmer  of  light  from  the  windows  of  Threshfield  guides  us  to  that  place,  for  we  are  weary 
with  our  adventurous  walk. 

A  few  days  later,  the  writer  made  another  visit  to  Gordale  in  the  company  of  friends, 
whom  his  description  of  the  place  so  interested,  that  nothing  less  than  a  visit  would  satisfy 
their  curiosity.  Starting  late  one  afternoon,  we  followed  the  old  rocky  pack-horse  track 
between  Skirethorns,  taking  another  look  at  the  Druids'  altar  by  the  way,  and  the  old 
hamlet  of  Bordley.  Up  to  this  hour  the  da}- had  been  beautiful,  and  the  wild  solitudes  of 
nature  had  so  interested  our  party  that  we  had  scarcely  noticed  the  dark  clouds  ominously 
spreading  slowly  but  surely  across  the  blite.  Soon  the  growling  of  distant  thunder  aroused 
our  suspicions,  we  hun-ied  on,  .some  of  us  being  terribly  afraid  of  lightning.  Before  we  could 
reach  anyplace  of  .shelter  the  storm  burst  in  terrific  ftiry  across  the  tarn  and  scar;  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  played  on  the  horizon,  the  mutterings  of  thunder  grew  louder  and  louder, 
its  echoes  reverberating  in  the  caverns  shook  the  foundation  of  the  hills.  After  a  sharp  run 
Ave  luckily  found  shelter  at  the  farm  near  the  entrance  to  Gordale  ;  here  we  were  kept 
prisoners  for  two  hours  before  the  tempest  had  spent  its  fury.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the 
intense  glare  of  lightning  illuminated  the  gloom  of  the  awful  scene,  whilst  the  thunder 
rolled  dreadfully  through  the  cleft  rock,  its  dying  echoes  sounding  far  over  the  surrounding 
hills.  Vastly  changed  was  the  scene  to  the  former  visit,  a  thousand  streams  seemed,  after 
the  storm,  to  have  sprung  into  existence. 

The  rivulet,  which  burst  through  the  rock,  swollen  to  a  resistle.ss  torrent,  and  roaring 
in  tremendous  strength,  by  one  mighty  leap  ovenshot  the  precipice  of  nearly  two  hundred 
feet,  then  bounding  and  boiling  onwards  through  the  fearful  chasm,  fell  with  a  fury  which 
mocked  at  resistance,to  the  vale  beneath.  The  shades  of  night  were  fast  closing,  and  we 
were  awestruck  by  the  savage  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  the  huge  rock  which  hung  bellying 
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over,  whilst  the  roaring  of  the  cascade  created  an  impression  on  our  minds  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

A  sharp  walk  to  the  village  of  Malham  for  refreshment,  for  which  the  place  is  specially 
noted  ;  thence  home  across  the  moor  in  the  dark,  an  uudertakiug  we  had  not  bargained  for. 
However,  all  went  well  for  the  first  two  and  a  half  miles,  until  we  began  to  traverse  the 
louel)'  path  across  the  first  range  of  moorlands  parallel  with  Malham  Tarn,  when  the  dark- 
ness became  so  dense  we  were  fairly  lost.  After  wandering  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  not 
knowing  whither,  and  escaping  accident  by  nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  we  at  last  struck  a 
pack-horse  track,  which  we  followed  through  hills,  emerging  into  the  highway  near 
Kilnsey;  then  a  three  miles'  walk  along  the  highway-,  within  sound  of  the  hurrying  river, 
and  under  the  dense  shadow  of  grass  woods,  we  arrived  home  in  the  earh'  hours  of  the 
morning,  none  the  worse  for  our  adventure,  and  not  one  of  us  sorry  for  our  five  hours 
wandering  lost  among  the  wild  moorlands. 


The  Flower-Land  of  Higher  Wharee. 


By  F.  Arnold  Lees,  m.r.c.s.,  tNC. 


TRICTLY,  Higher  Wharfelaiid  begius  about  Arthington,  for  there  we  first 
glimpse  the  hills,  "an  empty  sk)',  a  world  of  heather,  purple  of  foxglove, 
3ellovv  of  broom,"  as  a  near-sighted  poetic  eye  saw  it, — only  that  the  welkin, 
be  it  storm  or  calm,  is  ever  full  of  infinitely  varying  cloudscapes,  and  the 
heather  is  in  the  main  'besom  Ling,'  that  'amethyst  miracle'  of  the  moor 
revived  each  Summer,  in  the  hues  of  which  we  may  see  a  fit  similitude  to 
that  aucient  carnage  of  the  Twelfth.  But  only  a  tithe  of  Wharfe's  nine 
hundred  wild-flowers  can  be  mentioned  in  this  chronicle.  The  lovely  Lily-of-the- Valley 
— of  buttonhole  fame— does  not  carpet  the  beeclied  banks  until  Bolton  and  Grassiugton 
are  reached,  in  any  plent}-,  so  that  its  withering  waxen  bells  cannot  be  heard  ringing 
their  fairy  chimes,  as  local  fable  avers,  without  a  long  pilgrimage — 'Works'  as  well  as 
'  Faith.'  The  rare  yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  a  shy  solitary,  blooming  in  shade  and 
closing  its  3-olk-hued  flower-wheel  at  noon  in  the  gill  above  Bolton  Abbey  station.  The 
late  Mrs.  Edith  F'awkes,  of  Farnley,  showed  the  writer  another  locality  where  it  grew, 
within  the  '  Turner  Demesne,'  in  the  natural  flora  of  which  she  took  great  interest. 
One  of  the  ambitions  of  this  daughter  of  Baron  Cleasby  was  to  paint  with  her  own 
hand  into  a  book  ever)'  flower  within  the  '  storied  area.'  This  folio,  even  unfilled,  will 
be  valuabl)'  historic,  some  day;  for  nothing  is  more  curious  in  this  connection  than  the 
•fact  that  within  the  stretch  men  call  a  'generation,'  the  salient  features  of  nature's 
wild-garden,  over  any  area,  undergo  a  complete  change!  The  Earth  garbs  itself  in 
successive  Characters  in  obedience  to  the  scenes  set  by  changing  conditions  of  climate 
and  human  interference. 

Among  the  Dales  more  militant  flower-forms,  two  nearly  peculiar  to  its  middle- 
third  sandstone  soils  must  be  singled  out.  First  the  giant  Throatwort  or  Canterbur}'- 
bell  viprears  in  the  hedges  its  noble  spires  of  pale-blue  canipanelles,  late  but  timely  to  fill 
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up  the  gap  between  the  last  woodbine  and  the  first  red-glass  clusters  of  Guelder-rose 
fruit  ;  both  as  the  cornfields  wave  bufifier,  contrasting  finel)^  against  the  yellowing  Maple 
and  Elm  of  the  field-banks.  Second,  there  is  the  loreful  Foxglove  of  soldierly  bearing, 
whether  on  guard  by  a  ford,  or  set,  like  an  outpost,  on  some  sand}'  steep.  Its  Chester- 
field spires  of  rosj'-to-white  glove-fingers,  largest  below  where  the\-  open  first,  grows 
finest,  always,  off  lime  soils.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  Coronation  vetch 
fHippocrepis)  of  Grassington  scars,  and  the  Hart's-tongue  fern  of  Bolton,  or  the  '  Rust}'- 
back  '  fern  of  a  few  old  walls  '  up-dale  ' ;  but  to  reveal  ihe  exact  locations  where  these 
are  *  at  home'  to  'callers'  would  be  to  say  Farewell  to  the  condemned  in  a  spirit  of 
veriest   irony. 

In  tree-scapes  Mid  and  Upper  Wharfelaud  grow  gradually  deficient.  No  trees 
grow  very  big  except  sycamores  or  spruce-firs,  and  these  are  planted.  At  Addinghani 
we  leave  the  large  elms  behind.  That  Artists'-tree  the  Alder  must  not  be  left  unnientioned 
however.  Though  not  massive  in  its  boleature  it  kneels  or  stoops  picturesquely  over  the 
water-mirror  of  Wharfe,  as  if  to  see  itself  there,  a  full  olive  in  leaf,  purple-black  in  bare 
twig.  The  Ash  over  water — which  it  loves,  and  must  have — however  beuedictor\'  in 
aspect,  holds  loftily  aloof.  Wych-elm,  certainly,  will  spaciously  arch  the  streams,  making 
a  netted  twilight  over  pools  where  big  trout  poise  and  anchor,  nose  to  the  flow;  and 
Heck-berry  (Cherry)  and  Crab  will  each  add  their  quota  of  curve  and  character  to  the 
scene,  but  not  one  of  them  takes  such  loving  liberties  with  a  River— fullest  in  s3-mbolism  of 
elemental  things  -  as  does  the  '  sticky  '  Alder.  High  up  the  Dale  the  garnet-scaled 
Scottish  Fir,  with  its  witch-arm  branching,  grows  scarce.  Although  possibly  aboriginal 
before  the  Ice  Age,  when  the  moors  were  treeclad,  it  is  in  its  present-day  examples  an 
introduction  of  about  one  hundred  and  fift}'  years  back.  Thorns— '  haughs  ' — grow  to 
unusual  dimensions  on  many  of  the  more  open  park-like  slopes;  and  a  patriarchal  White 
Willow,  here  and  there  over  against  a  pool,  gives  a  great  blur  of  silver-grey  to  the  scene, 
bat  this  last  is  so  short-lived  that  the  niemoried  rustic  of  Seventy'  can  general!}-  recall 
the  rise,  and  in  some  t:ale  of  equinox  the  fall,  of  the  '  nesh  '  giant  with  the  plough- 
furrowed  bark.  The  vSallow — the  'palm'  of  Eastertide — has  an  even  briefer  da)-,  and 
small  chance  to  shew  the  character  of  old  age.  Reaved  of  its  '  male '  flowers,  and 
hacked  for  its  withies,  it  shows  little  bej-ond  a  crinolined  rotuiulity  in  its  bush-hood, 
hanging  out  its  yellow  tassels  of  entertainment  when  most  other  invitations  to  the 
country  seem  uneucouragingly  cold.  Yet  in  Bolton's  thickets,  foliage  without  blo.ssoni 
can  build  up  a  tropic  luxuriance  on  occasion.  In  Posforth  gill  the  reed-grass  ramps 
hiirh  as  wheat,  and  turns  rustv  as  a  fox  when  the  bronze-feathers  of  the  flower-stem 
have  broken,  and  lie  cross-sticked  and  rotting  in  the  rain  under  treacherous  lianes  of 
woodbine  that  festoon  the  strangled  swamp-trees,  above  them  huge  and  distorted  ivy- 
cramped  Oaks,  that  where  riven  and  'barked'  have  grown  mossed  in  decay.  On  the 
slopes,  but  below  the  he.ither  line,  the  low  forests  (one  might  say)  of  Bracken  move  in 
step,  cripple-like,  down  to  the  gre)--stone  quarries  of  the  river  bed  at  the  Strid.  Viewed 
from  a  distance,  the  Bolton  Woods,  and  the  Grassington  ones,  are  a  mottle  of  golden- 
green    and    brown    like   a    newt's    l^elly,    until,    with    the    acorn    showers    of  October,    the 
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chameleon  Brake  turns  its  green  plumes  (croziers,  mossy  as  deer's  horns  when  young)  to 
a  forest  within  a  forest  of  chrome  and  russet  fans! 

In  the  back-garth  of  one  old  Manor-house  the  pale-red  blossomed  Dane's-blood 
Elder  still  onlingers.  In  the  far-fetch  fancy  of  folk-lore  it  is  supposed  to  spring  up 
where  the  raiding  Northmen — who  turned  farmers  when  they  won  to  the  dale's  fair  fields 
—found  a  last  long  home  in  the  earth  they  tilled.  This  plant's  real  connection  with  the 
pioneers  of  pillage  can  hardly  be  coincidence,  but  as  it  is  much  commoner  by  the  Baltic 
lands  than  in  Eastern  England  even,  very  possibly  it  came  as  seed  with  the  invaders' 
household  goods.  These,  of  a  kind,  they  must  have  had,  and  it  is  known  that  of  late 
j-ears,  emigrants  returned  from  America  have  so  brought  alien  weeds  in  their  mattresses 
and  bedding 
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Again,  in  sandy  sweeps  of  pastureland  (chiefl}-  though  about  Leathley),  "What  time 
the  winds  of  Eurus  vex  the  fells"— Spring's  equinox— squads  of  Lent  Lilies,  true  wild 
daffodil,  marshal  their  ranks  in  uniforms  of  jaune  collared  and  frilled  with  cream  colour. 
Lily  '  pics '  to  these  natural  parterres  are  then  quite  the  order  of  the  day  to  a  growing 
cult  of  flower-worshipper.s,  despite  the  sudden  rain-squalls  of  lustj'-lived  March. 

We  are  well  among  the  hills  now.  For  long,  scar-bastioued  ridges  on  either  hand 
have  kept  us  company.  To  the  uninitiate  they  are  flowerless  until  the  heather  is  a- 
smoulder  with  glowing  bloom,  '['he  o-e/irns  loci  ol'  some  ethereal  mountain-flower  sprites  is 
not  yet  reached.  In  going  up  a  river,  for  every  new  bloom  that  shows  itself  two  will  cease. 
Now,  at  Bolton,  we  first  mark  prominently  the  European  Troll's  flower,  with  half-double 
golden  silk-paper  globes  of  blossom.  Its  natural  fa.stiies.ses  are  above  Conistone,  and 
along  that  Yenusberg  fellside  beyond  Burnsall  wheredown  Troller's  gill  cascades  itself 
from  the  water-parting  by  Stump  Cross. 

Treading  the  bilberried  moors  for  a  while,  we  may  see  what  does  not  show  by  the 
waterside.  This  is  the  sword-leaved,  flame-spiked  Bog  Asphodel,  and  if  we  look  closely 
in  the  oozy  peat-holes,  we  spy  also  the  fl3--catching  Sun-dew  ;  but  the  average  eye  will 
be  more  taken  with  the  sheets  of  pink  Cuckoo-flower,  or,  later,  the  "Thunder-bloom" 
spread  like  a  carpet  of  clear  rose  and  pale  green !  Near-b}-  in  shadier  spots  are  the 
turquoise  eyes  of  the  real  wood-aud-water  Forget-me-Not,  studding  the  fairies'  god's-acre 
of  earth  where  it  grows,  but  not  for  the  hot  hand  to  gather,  since  it  fades  too  soon,  and 
the  Thunder-bloom's  delicate  cleft  petals  melt  as  with  grief  into  a  .sobbled  flowerface 
the  reverse  of  beautiful!  Few,  too,  notice  how,  as  the  three  Heaths,  found  here,  fade, 
they  tint  the  distances  with  an  elu.sive  madder  '  bloom '  like  a  plum.  The  snow3--plumed 
Cotton-grass  (a  Sedge  really)  of  either  sort  is,  in  this  .stage  of  seeding,  a  glory — if  some- 
what of  the  sacred-emblem  sort — but,  later,  when  its  tassels  have  been  shaken  to  the 
winds  of  heaven,  the  wine-red  stems  in  mass  of  this  '  Mo.ss-Crop,'  as  the  moor-men  call 
it,  come  in  to  help  the  illusion  of  the  fading  ling-flower ;  and  to  the  eye  of  the  artist 
spread  a  veil  of  witchery  over  what,  earlier  on,  was  unmistakably  a  Tyrian  garment  of 
Pagan  earth. 
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Then,  where  mural  scar  lines  l^reak  through  the  green  (limestone  soiled)  turf,  we 
have  a  perfect  'rockery'  which  Nature,  alacritous  at  adornment,  bejewels  with  vegetation, 
and  we  instiuctivelj'  feel  that  we  are  in  the  hypsethral  temple  of  Flora  herself!  Look  ! 
there  is  the  Queen's  Cushion  or  Moss  Saxifrage,  its  rosettes  of  leaves  bossing  and 
mossing  every  inequality  over  which  it  spreads  with  a  fresh,  crisped  viridity,  out  of 
which  jut  simple  milk-white  vases  of  blossom.  Nought  is  prettier;  and,  wondrous  to 
say,  it  is  Nature's  stone  breaker,  too  !  disintegrating  by  its  vitalities  the  lime-rock  for 
the  carbon  it  contains.  Close  by  is  the  misnamed  Grass  of  Parnassus,  a  very  virgin 
Hebe  among  flowers,  holding  up  — to  catch  the  ambro.sia  of  the  skies — a  chased  Silver 
Chalice!  One  must  bracket  with  these  a  third  curio  of  the  living  earth.  What  more 
eloquent  of  the  joy  of  open-air  life  than  the  prim,  bright  face  of  the  Birds'-een,  or  Mealv 
moor-Pritnula  }  This  cheerful  puce-e3ed  moor-gem  has  a  leaf  silver-mealy  (from  resin) 
which  turns  water — a  provision  of  some  Mother  to  protect  the  tissues  from  the  rot  of 
acrid  peat-water. 

After  we  leave  Ilkley,  the  walls  get  more  mossed,  and  the  trees  more  lichen-clad; 
the  surest  of  all  signs  of  a  pure  air  of  wholesome  humidity;  and  by  Bolton  I'riorv — 
serenely  enjoying  its  inheritance  in  the  esnecy  of  ecclesiastical  old-age — is  reached,  anv 
June  will  reveal  to  us  the  yellow  Welsh  Poppies  that  grow  only  here  in  all  Wliarfedale, 
in  the  'Abbey"  precincts;  then,  the  Cavendish  >\Ionument  passed,  and  we  are  in  the 
roofless  fane  of  Beech  and  Oak  fern,  the  banks  blue-grey  with  Ground  Ivy  and  the 
musky  ivj'-bloomed  Moschatel.  and  the  miniature  grottoes  and  shrines  of  the  old  walls 
jewelled  with  ruby-starred  and  garnet-stemmed  Shining  Crauesbill.  This  last  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  hill-couutry  minors.  Upwater,  the  TrolTs-flou'er  lights  its  golden  globes, 
and  with  it,  by  the  river-edge,  are  stands  of  the  night-scented  Dames'  Rocket;  and 
by  the  brawling  becks  of  Kex  and  Possforth  gills,  the  Greater  Meadow-Rue  with 
foliage  like  the  maiden-hair  fern,  with  Sweet  Cicely  and  manj-  another  wilding  fringing 
the  flow.  In  the  green-grassed  bays  of  road  and  river  reach,  the  watchet  Meadow 
Geranium,  which  we  have  had  with  us  since  Harewood,  gives  place  to  the  violet- 
blossomed  sylvan  species  of  the  same  famil).  The  banks  are  gay  with  honeved 
Crosswort,  Yellow-Bedstraw,  and  the  fugacious  Rock-rose's  crumpled  flower  leaves,  the 
greater  white  form  of  the  liedstraw  now  and  then  draping  some  way.side  .sloe-tree  with 
its  creamy,  billowing  curtain.  It  is  all  very  beautiful,  and  right  up  to  Barden's  hoarv, 
four-square  Wall-flowered  Tower — nay,  even  through  liurnsall's  narrowing  Rowan-clad 
glen  beyond — no  two  roods  of  the  waj-  are  alike  in  the  heaped-up  largesse  of  their  floral 
tribute.  The  wild  Cherry  in  a  bridal  veil  of  bloom,  maiden  among  trees,  is  there,  fair 
and  faintly  shaking,  while  ousel  and  merle  play  the  wedding-march  for  the  nuptials  of 
Spring;  and  a  little  later  the  equally  lovely  Bird  Cherr_\,  more  matronly  of  mien,  plav- 
somely  moves  its  myriad  lambtails  of  blossom— a  .sign  that  the  a.ssured  vSummer  of  life 
has  come  for  the  woodland  I  I'or  profu.sion  of  wildflowers  there  is  no  riverdale  in  all 
England  like  to  it  when  the  mid-year  sees  hedgeiow  and  banktree,  in  the  embrace  of 
the  spice-breathing  Honeysuckle,  with  a  Wild-rose  coronal.  White,  with  some  yellow 
and  blue,  first ;  then    pink,   violet,    and   amber   are    the    processional    colours   of  the   3-ear. 
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Later,  yellows  predomiuale,  and  Goldeu-rod  vies  with  Hawkweed  to  keep  the  mid-year's 
matings  gay  iu  memory.  Lower  down,  in  the  levels  we  seem  to  have  so  long  left,  it  is 
the  same.  The  flood-rig  of  Wharfe  'wears  its  rue  with  a  difference'— the  gold  badge  of 
the  Tans}',  bright  iu  gold  buttons,  waiting  upon  it  like  a  page,  although  best  known  as 
the  plant  of  pudding  fame,  for  our  Norman  ancestors  ate  all  sorts  of  strong  meats,  if 
they  had  only  one  'strong-water.' 

We  now  come  to  the  hub  of  Wharfe's  flower-wheel,  the  centre  whence  springs 
that  fame  which  travels  so  far  :  the  '  Dukery  '  of  Grassington's  woods  and  ings !  Altitude, 
Climate,  Aspect,  and  Soils  all  combine  hereabout  to  make  Linton  and  Kilnsey,  Grassing- 
ton  and  Conistone  the  four  corners  of  a  natural  ark  or  '  pound  '  in  which  meet  and  live 
in  amit}',  nearly  eight  hundred  species  of  green  things,  each  with  some  beaut}'  of  its 
own.  Hardly  an}'  stretch  of  the  Devonshire  demesne  nurtures  so  many  pretty  or  un- 
common wildflowers  as  the  area  kuowu  as  'Grass-woods,'  the  scar-broken  scrub  that  is 
partitioned  into  Leagreen,  Bastow,  Dib  (or  Dip)  Scar,  Conistone  '  Cove,'  and  the  stone- 
stepped  under-barrow  reach  of  the  river  locally  dubbed  '  Ghaistrills.'  To  name  even  a 
tithe  of  the  plants  is  impossible  here,  but  a  few  need  more  than  a  word  of  mention. 
Carpeting  the  bare  tables  of  bleached  rock,  with  Rock-rose  and  the  '  Bloody-nose ' 
Geranium  {G.  sangnineum)  is  the  Upland  Hand-foil  (Potentilla  alpestris)  with  fingered 
leaves.  The  yellow  Mountain  Pansy,  with  its  skewbald  purple-petalled  variety,  makes  the 
turf  of  Lea  Green  a  thing  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  as  befits  its  name — '  Poncie.s, 
that's  for  thoughts,'  as  Ophelia  put  it.  The  Shepherd's  Dropwort— kin  to  its  cousin- 
Japan,  the  Spircea  of  the  Spring  flower-mart— squires  these  and  the  vernal  Sandwort  on 
the  short,  sweet  turf,  both  here  and  on  high-nosed  Kilnsey— a  bare-browed  crag,  like  a 
Titan's  lime-kilu,  that,  overhanging  as  though  a  sea  had  leons  ago  washed  against  its 
base,  marks  the  spot  opposite  the  Dib  where  the  vale  of  Whaife  forks  into  two.  'Her 
gaudies,  these,'  and  many  another  bead  on  that  rosary  of  Pantheos  which  might  be  told 
did  the  vespers  of  time  allow-  !      But  there  are  others  more  lessonful. 

On  the  X.W.  side  of  Bastow  Wood,  over  Dip  Scar,  where  the  ground  curves 
down  to  the  rim  of  a  bowl-like  hollow,  in  the  wetter  turf,  Inish  besprent,  grows  the 
Lesser  Bitter  Milkwort,  a  very  rare  wilding  with  spikes  of  small  but  vividly  cserulean 
blossoms.  It  has  been  known  here  since  1883-4  only,  when  Mr.  H.  Andrews  and.  the 
late  H.  Soppitt  first  gathered  it.  It  may  be  known  from  the  more-widely  distributed 
Heath  Milkwort  (whose  blooms  are  often  purplish-pink,  or  white),  by  the  flower  stems 
springing  from  a  neat,  distinct  rosette  of  daisy-like  leaves.  Its  varietal  identity  is  with 
a  Milkwort  that  grows  only  on  Cronkley  Fell  (Micklefell)  at  Tees  Head;  but  whether 
its  paternity  is  assignable  to  the  austriaca  of  the  continental  botanist  Crantz,  or  to  his 
amarella  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  The  regathering  of  this  simple  in  1902  has 
been  made  sadly  too  much  of,  newspaper  paragraphing  even  endangering  the  very 
existence  of  what  may.  quite  conceivably,  be  a  recently  evolved  item  in  the  flora.  This 
is  said  to  suggest  the  pregnant  fact  that  the  flower  constituents  of  a  tract  of  land  do 
not  ever  remain  the  same :  causes  not  as  yet  thoroughly  run  to  earth,  some  natural, 
some  artificial,  tend  gradually  to  erase  certain  growths,  which  are   supplanted  by   others. 
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Even  ueophytes  in  field-study  can,  however,  grasp  the  broad  meaning  of  the  matter, 
when  reminded  of  another  undoubted  occurrence :  ages  and  ages  ago,  the  moors,  now 
clothed  with  lingbush,  and  undershrub,  were  covered  with  forest  trees  of  oak  and  birch  ; 
the  bog  oak  beams  now  found  sepulchred  in  the  peat-haggs.  to  say  nothing  of  the  fir- 
tree  roots  found  upright  and  in  situ  under  the  salt  waves  on  the  coast  at  Hornsea, 
prove  the  case  up  to  the  hilt.  This  '  rara  avis'  of  a  Milkwort  with  a  '  winged'  flower,  may, 
of  course,  have  been  here  for  'ages,'  since  it  is  mainl}'  grasses  and  '  thaimes  '  (thistles) 
that  can  fly  awaj' ;  but,  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  little  testicles— which  are  furnished  with  curious  eared  appendages  like  the  feathers 
flanking  the  heels  of  Mercury — were  blown  in  some  great  gale  direct  from  its  other 
Yorkshire  station  of  Micklefell.  The  aspect  of  the  exposed  basinlike  Swale,  in  the  cradle 
of  which  the  ^Milkwort  grows,  is  just  what  would  favour  and  retain  such  a  gift  of  Boreas. 
This  is  no  fairy  tale  :  seeds  have  been  proved  to  have  flown  hundreds  of  miles  ;  the  west- 
facing  windows  of  York,  after  a  storm,  were  noted  by  Professor  Phillips  and  others  to  be 
encrusted  with  salt  from  the  Irish  Sea,  and  crystal-coated,  strangled  amongst  the  particles, 
but  quite  recognisable,  fernseed !  invisible  as  its  fabled  qualit}',  until  the  Microscope's 
eye  of  modern  magic  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  fruit  and  flower-salesman  leaves  his  choicest  goods  to  the  last,  so  they  top  the 
basket.  The  chronicler  of  Wharfe  may  do  the  like,  and  make  a  good  ending.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Grassington — where,  precisely,  it  were  to  do  Mj^  Ladj'  an  ill  turn  to  reveal  — 
as  formerly  in  Kast-field,  Arncliffe,  grows  Y^'orkshire's- ua}%  all  England's — rarest  wild- 
flower.  This  is  that  choice  beauty  of  beauties — the  Lady's  Slipper;  or,  as  it  might  be 
christened,  the  Cinderella  Orchid  of  Nature.  Its  large,  single,  handsome  flower,  in  which 
five  coloured  claws  are  set  on  guard  over  a  veined,  yellow,  high-instepped  pouch  not 
unlike  a  moccasin  (nothing  of  the  fashionable  high-heeled  species),  makes  this  bloom  so 
strikingly  exotic  in  its  style  that  wherever  it  flowers  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  gathered 
— just  as,  alas!  stra\-  eagles  are  shot — if  it  be  only  by  a  village  child,  to  be  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  wildflower  posy  for  a  local  Show.  This  actually  occurred  in  Kent  in  1901  in 
respect  of  another  floral  freak — the  Lizard  Orchis.  This  unparalleled  chic  and  self- 
advertisement  in  vegetal  Beauty,  as  aforetimes  in  animal,  has  led  to  the  almost  complete 
extinction  of  both.  Still,  near  Kettlewell,  this  Ladv's  Slipper  did  fashion  itself  to  per- 
fection for  the  foot  of  some  Daphne  unknown,  in  the  dewy,  sunflecked  glades  of  more 
than  one  steep  hanger;  and  this,  according  to  one  from  whom  the  writer  received  a  leaj, 
as  lately  as  1901.  In  Heselline  gill,  in  the  lewth  of  leviathan  Penyghent— almost  within 
the  arch  of  his  ribs  as  it  were— it  was  seen  up  to  1889.  But  the  truth  is  that  any  of  the 
'shawls'  or  'hanging  gardens'  of  these  fell  sides  may  produce  it,  any  jear.  Its  favourite 
'dizzy  steeps'  are  difficult  to  explore  thoroughly  owing  to  their  character,  and  to  exploit 
them  horticulturally  is  (juite  beyond  the  possible. 

To  keep  at  the  head  of  Arnedale  for  a  moment,  Heselline  gill,  riven  out  of  the 
mountain  side  below  the  'Giant's  Grave'  mound  by  angry  waters  eating  their  way  for 
centuries  through  the  limestone,  is  the  sole  wild  Yorkshire  home  of  that  jewelled  but 
familiar   saxifrage,   'London    Pride'    or    'None   so    Pretty."      On  the  rocky  pastures  at  the 
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Gill's  head,  grows  also  (sparingl}-)  the  same  Gothlandic  vSandwort  (Arenaria  Goifiica)  as 
meekl}-  mosses  the  Selside  and  Ribblesdale  scars.  Both  these  plants  belong  to  a  Western 
Irish  'class';  the  London  Pride,  indeed,  luxuriates  in  like  conditions  no  nearer  than  by 
the  cascades  of  Killarnej',  to  which  it  is  '  a  far  crj-'  indeed. 

Retracing  our  steps  along  the  ridge  of  the  river  basin  that  demarcs  Arnedale  on 
the  south,  crossing  Anierdale  and  Cowside  gills  we  reach  the  tabular  scar-limestone  of 
Hawkswick  •clonder,'  overlooking  Arncliffe's  up-and-down  village,  on  the  banks  of  the 
rill  wimpling  through  which  plentv  of  the  saffron  Monke5'-flower  grows.  It  looks 
strangel}-  out  of  place,  and,  though  thoroughl)'  naturalised,  is  so  in  fact:  just  an 
American  estray  making  itself  at  home  in  a  take-it-easy,  go-as-you-please  sort  of  way. 
On  the  bare  'clouder,'  open  to  everj-  wind  that  blows,  pressed  flat  on  the  bone-white 
rock,  are  mats  of  the  oak-leaved  Avens  in  one  of  its  two  W^est- Yorkshire  localities.  It  is 
veril}-  a  Dryad  among  wildflowers,  with  its  anemone-like  blossoms  on  daisy-like  stalks, 
and  in  its  machicolated  leaf  recalls  the  battlement  crenellations  of  the  dale's  fortress- 
scars.  We  now  essay  a  last  long  mount  up  the  main  stream,  past  nestling  Buckden — 
the  dene  of  wild  deer  three  centuries  ago — lying  so  snug  under  the  dark  '  Kid  '-clad 
shoulder  of  Great  Whernside ;  and  on,  detouringly,  b_v  Hubberholme's  squat  church,  up 
the  Bird-cherrv-fringed  cliffs  and  'slypes'  of  patient  Latlgstrathdale.  This  name,  like 
the  Seamerewater  over  the  Stake-fell-top  to  the  north,  indicates  its  drawn-out  Scottish 
character,  'strath"  meaning  either  long  and  straight,  or  lofty  (according  to  Ritson),  and 
to  be  climbed  up  (Gaelic — streap).  The  wide,  finger-rilled  gathering  ground — the  grouse 
moors  and  high  plateaux  hailing  from  Fountains'  Fell  to  Cam  and  Dodd — where  plovers 
pipe  and  dunlins  nest  undisturbed — accounts  for  the  volume  of  waters  which,  combined, 
make  Wharfe  the  most  forceful  of  Yorkshire  streams ;  and,  likewise,  it  determines  the 
varied  constituents  of  its  flower  garden  at  those  lower  levels  where  (we  love  to  fancy) 
raatronh-  Wharfe  ma}'  pace  more  soberh-,  or  dally  awhile  here  and  there,  forgetting  for 
the  nonce  "the  step  the  steep  hills  taught  her.  " 

Half-way  up  I.angstrathdale  is  little- explored  Deepdale,  once  and  majbe  yet  the 
.secluded  haunt  of  our  Cinderella's  Slipper:  here,  however,  as  in  one  spot  (Outershaw) 
higher  up,  still  lingers  vSolomou's  Seal,  a  green  Fuchsia-like  wildflower.  with  fishing-rod 
stems  and  ear-ring  blossoms,  even  more  strikingly  a  symbol  of  'proud  humility'  than 
the  lowlier  Violet  of  Pandora's  liquid  e3'e.  Dr.  Beddoes  it  was,  who  in  'The  Bride's 
Traged}- '  added  that  new  simile  for  a  flowerface  one  would  have  thought  the  poets  had 
exhausted. 

"Here's  the  blue  violet,  like  Pandora's  eye, 
When  first  it  darkened  with  immortal  life." 

B}-  the  shady  rillsides  hereabout  there  is  anj-  amount  of  Wood  Forget-me-not,  of 
purple  as  well  as  white  Sorrel  vShamrock.  and  of  the  once  mentioned  "  Water  Avens  " 
(duplication  again,  avens  meaning  water)  so  unique  in  hue  among  wildflowers,  with  its 
strawberr}'  blooms  of  a  dull  brownish  orange.  Then  again  here  towers  ascendant,  with 
cross-tree  foliage  and  speed-well-blue  eyes,  that  heavenliest  wildflower,  the  Jacob's 
Ladder.     It  floiirishes  lower  down  in  the  similar  'cove"  of  Coniston   Dib.     Nearer  'Becker 
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mounds '^imder  which  green  Cocklej'  beck  join.s  Wharfe — iu  a  steep  '  shaw '  below 
one  of  Cam's  many  terraces  of  marble,  is  the  station  where  grows  the  lovelj-  round-leaved 
Wintergreen  [Pyrola],  scarce  as  beautifi:l,  its  waxen  open  bells,  pinked  with  a  rouge, 
resembling  a  glorified  lyily-of-the-Valley. 

About  the  flora  of  Outershaw  much  more  might,  but  little  can  here,  be  said.  For 
unspoilt  charm  it  has  no  rival.  Mosses  and  Lichens  galore,  in  the  whole  ladder  of  tints. 
with  Wild  Thvnie.  Queen's  Cushion  and  Mountain  Bedstraw,  caress  and  cling  to  every 
rock  with  loving  familiarity.  In  the  .sheltered  rifts  and  creva.sses  of  the  scars  both  lime- 
.stone  Polypody,  and  the  true  Holly  fern,  with  the  'Parsley'  Filix  also  among  the  grit 
boulders  of  the  summits,  luckily  one  and  all  still  linger,  for  not  once  a  year  is  there  a 
botanical  Paul  Pry  to  intrude  on  them.  That  wizard  among  vShrubs,  the  Mezereon, 
whose  wand  blossoms  in  red  before  it  breaks  in  green,  occurs  in  two  or  three  of  the 
explored  gilLs.  Rird-sown,  maybe  :  the  Wherefore  of  its  distribution  is  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  Only  one  notable  plant  of  the  Cam  steeps  and  the  Penyghent  precipices 
remains  for  mention  :  this  is  the  'Flauutiug  Purple,"— as  an  Outershaw  schoolmistress  called 
it — a  not-bad  rustic  name  which  will  be  new  to  those  who  know  it  as  that  'French 
Willow'  or  'Rose-bay'  which  so  frequently  and  effectively  fills  the  neglected  corners  of 
the  town-garden.  This  bush-bloom  is,  however,  quite -wild,  its  'foot  ou  its  native  heath' 
— both  on  lowland  moss,  and  where  it  makes  such  a  fine  splash  of  colour  on  the  face  of 
cliff  and  pot-hole  all  about  the  head  waters  of  Wharfe. 

Aiul  now  we  have  attained  the  summit  of  our  Wharfe's  Parnassus — which,  in  the 
ca.se  of  a  river,  is  at  once  the  Beginning  and  the  P'lul.  We  are  on  the  water-parting 
which  divides  Wharfe  from  Ribble— a  subalpine  pasture  sloping  to  S.W.  and  N.R.  from 
a  nearh'  imperceptible  ridge  which  runs  across  the  shallow  depression  of  Cam  Rakes, 
from  Cam  Houses  to  Cockle}'  Fell  Knot,  .some  1,800  feet  above  sea  level ;  and  there  at 
our  feet,  with  Blue  bent,  Gra.ss  of  Parnassus,  and  Viviparous  Knotgrass  about  its  ooze,  is 
the  well-head,  whence  .springs  the  longest  river  of  York.  So  far  as  Wharfe  is  concerned 
there  are  no  more  flower  kingdoms  to  overrun,  no  more  rare  fern  l''orts  to  storm.  'Ihe  clear 
winev  air  almost  intoxicates  one  with  a  fear — Have  we  said  too  much.'  Have  we  revealed 
any  flower  secret  to  the  detriment  of  the  meaning  it  spells  out.'  One  hopes  not,  for  the 
reader  .stands  with  us  (in  fancy;  at  that  parting  of  the  ways  where  a  step  to  left  or  right 
leads  to  such  a  different  termination  !  Within  a  stone's  throw  two  rivers  take  their  rise: 
a  few  j-ards  to  the  S.W.  and  (as  'Cam  Beck')  Ribble  issues  in  a  ripple  from  a  mos.sy  grot, 
the  base  of  the  funnel  of  a  miniature  swallow-hole,  to  empty  itself  below  Preston  into 
that  shallow  IMorecambe  sea  of  which  we  can  just  catch  a  glimmer  on  the  far  horizon, 
looking  from  the  Knot  above  us  straight  down  Doedale  between  Whernside  aiul  Ingleboro'. 
As  always,  to  the  curious  eye  the  Near  is  intere.stiug  for  its  realism,  and  the  Far  enchanting 
from  its  mystic  etherealitj-.  In  the  velvet  turf  all  over  the  lead-veined  limestone  are 
two  sister  Sandworts,  with  a  strong  family  likeness  but  of  differing  (I'^volutionary)  ages  : 
one,  the  .starry  vSpring  species,  the  other  the  knotted  Autumnal-blooming  kind.  Small 
l)ut  beautiful  pai  excellence  they  are, — hair-leaved  cushions  besprent  with  comfits  (as  it  were) 
set   like  the   spokes   of  a  wheel  under  the  magnetic  attraction   of  some  wondrous  .sleight 
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of  hand !  On  the  sk}^  Hue  to  north  and  west  and  south  the  long  ridges  of  the  hills  un- 
dulate like  the  backs  of  reclining  mammoths,  bronzy-green  or  warm  purple-grey  of  side. 
And  rt^cz'^— Nothing,  but  the  fleecy  or  furrowed  drifting  clouds,  blessing  this  high  flower- 
garden  of  Wharfe  with  rain,  or  floating  flag-like  by  on  the  invisible  Wind,  a  symbol  of  the 
Unseen  Force  that  juvenates  and  moves,  purifies,  awakes  or  lulls,  gathers  unto  itself,  and 
again  distributes  everything! 


CHAPTER  XXVr. 


EEAVING  Thresh  field,  the  highway  to  the  upper  dales  passes  within 
bowshot  of  Netherside ;    here  the  road  is  beautifully  adorned  with 
nmbraoeous  trees.    To  the  right  are  grass  woods ;  on  the  left,  Skire- 
thornes,  a  region  of  craggy  woodlands  and  curiously  shaped  rocks,  worn  by 
the  storms  of  ages.     A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  Netherside,*  the  most 
noble  view  in  Wharfedale,  both  for  beauty  and  majestic  grandeur,  spreads 

*  The  following  note  regarding  an  ancient  right  of  footpath  past  Netherside  was 
abstracted  from  an  old  nnniber  of  the  Minor,  published  seventy  years  ago,  and  the  writer 
(doxibtless  Dr.  Dixon)  appears  to  have  been  fully  conversant  with  the  district.  In  his  de- 
scription, he  says  the  tourist  can  travel  from  Threshfield  (unless  he  has  peculiar  pleasure  in 
wandering  b}-  a  dusty  cart-road)  to  Kilnsay,  by  way  of  Skirethorns,  from  which  latter  place 
there  is  a  footpath  over  ver)'  elevated  groimd  ;  or  he  may  retrace  his  steps  along  the  Gras- 
sington  road,  and  take  the  footpath  which  commences  at  a  stile  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road,  a  short  distance  from  'Lady  Well  Cottage.'  An  arbitrary  attempt  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  to  close  this  footpath;  and  for  no  other  reason,  forsooth,  than  because  an  individual 
about  to  build  a  house  fancied  that  a  path  through  his  twent3or  thirty  acres  would  interfere 
with  his  comforts.  An  order  w-as  obtained  from  the  magistrates,  the  stiles  were  walled  up, 
and  notices  posted,  breathing  vengeance  on  trespassers.  But  the  country  people  were  not 
to  be  thus  deprived  of  their  rights— the  notice-boards  were  pulled  down,  the  stiles  were 
opened,  and  the  would-be  aristocracy  sustained  a  defeat. 

There  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  many  similar  attempts,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  some  of  them  have  been  frustrated  through  my  advice.  I  have  always  been  an  advocate 
for  popular  rights,  and  consider  that  where  ancient  footpaths  exist,  the  people  have  as 
much  right  to  them  as  the  nobleman  has  to  his  castle.  Man}'  of  these  old  field-ways  had 
their  origin  in  the  feudal  times,  and  were  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  tyrant  lords  and 
their  vassals.  When  the  lands  to  which  all  had  free  access  were  divided  and  apportioned 
amongst  the  retainers  of  the  Norman  monarch,  to  pacify  the  people  in  some  degree  for  the 
abridgment  of  their  privileges,  a  right  of  passing  through  lands  by  footpaths  was  conceded 
to  them.  Surel)-  the  present  age,  that  boasts  of  its  liberalitj',  is  not  the  one  in  which  to 
deprive  the  community  oi rights  thej-  have  enjoyed  for  centuries;  rights  conceded  to  them 
even  in  barbarous  times.  It  may  be  as  well,  before  I  leave  this  subject,  to  remark,  that,  by  a 
recent  enactment,  no  ancient  footpath  can  be  stopped  without  the  consent  of  a  vestry 
meeting. 

The  path  which  has  caused  the  above  remarks  has  always  been  a  favourite  one  with 
the  writer  ;  it  is  carried  along  the  edge  of  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  Wharfe,  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  being  the  forest  of  Grasswood,  the  trees  of  which  extend  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  water, 
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before  lis.  The  eye  of  the  spectator  is  not  allowed  to  wander  at  random, 
east,  west,  or  south,  for  the  picture  is  framed  on  both  sides  by  a  boundary  of 
romantic  hills,  whilst  to  the  north  the  range  of  vision  is  confined  by  Whern- 
side  and  Buckden  Stake.  The  contour  of  the  hills,  the  intersection  of 
lateral  valleys,  and  the  villages  in  the  middle  distance  form  the  most  noble 
view  in  Wharfedale. 

The  first  time  I  stood  on  this  elevation,  and  gazed  through  the  inter- 
vening branches  of  woodland  clothing  the  sloping  hills  on  either  side  of  the 

river,  I  was 
much  impress- 
ed with  this 
scene.  Far  up 
the  vale,  the 
beautiful 
stream  appear- 
ed, winding  in 
fantastic 
curves  round 
the  base  of 
mi  ghty  cliff 
and  hill,  whose 
summits  up- 
rear  to  the 
height  of  two 
thousand  feet, 
from  whence, 
joined    by    its 

twin  sister,  the  Wharfe  peacefully  glides  past  Kilnsey,  sheltered  by  the  huge 
limestone  crag,  whose  towering  front  bids  defiance  over  the  vale.  Passing 
Conistone,  the  river  wanders  through  fertile  meadows,  where  herds  of  cattle 
graze,  then  foams  and  falls  over  a  mass  of  rocks,  strewn  across  its  bed.  On 
either  side  are  hills,  touching  the  verv  clouds  ;  a  tinv  streamlet  meanders  from 
that  wild  romantic  glen,  at  whose  upper  end  is  the  wonderful  rock,  shaped 
half-circle — Dibb  Scar,  once  the  hiding-place  of  a  foul  murder.  Still,  ever 
sparkling  and  dancing  round  graceful  curves,  at  one's  feet  the  river  is  lost 
to  view  amid  a  region  of  mountain  and  wood. 

At  all  seasons,  this  is  an  impressive  sight:  when  the  woods,  valleys,  and 
the  bold  uplands  are  clothed  in  richest  dress,  and  the  hills  bathed  in  a  flood 
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of  golden  liglit,  or  when  dark,  lowering  storm-clouds  swirl  and  envelop  the 
crest  of  the  mighty  hills,  and  the  howling  wind  sweeps  among  the  shivering 
branches  of  the  brown  woodland.  In  winter,  when  the  hills  and  dales  are 
arrayed  in  a  mantle  of  white,  the  scene  is  even  more  beautiful ;  a  road  passes 
up  either  side  of  the  river — both  are  equally  interesting. 

The  extreme  corner  of  Grass  Woods  is  the  place  where  Dr.  Petty  was 
murdered  by  Tom  Lee,  upwards  of  a  century  ago.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood ;  the  socket  of  the  large  post  is  still  seen, 


{All'ert  Uasclgiave. 


ivOOKiNG  UP  wharfe;dai,e  from  netherside. 


nearly  covered  with  earth,  behind  which  Lee  is  supposed  to  have  hidden, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  victim.  Just  when  the  Doctor  was  leaning  over 
the  gate,  totally  unconscious  of  his  great  peril,  Lee  sprang  forth,  and  by  a 
fearful  blow  for  ever  settled  the  Doctor's  mortal  career. 

For  this  foul  crime  Tom  Lee  paid  the  penalty  of  death  ;  his  body  was 
suspended  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  near  where  the  deed  was  perpetrated. 
There,  for  many  a  year,  hung  his  bleached  bones,  and  when  the  wind  moaned 
melancholy  through  the  branches,  sounding  like  a  haunting  spirit,  when 
the  leaves  shivered  in  the  breeze,  and  the  grim  bones  of  the  murderer  rattled 
against  each  other,  the  place  was  shunned  ;  tradition  says  that  long  after 
the  spirit  of  the  murderer  haunted  this  spot.      Strong  of  nerve  and  stout  of 
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heart  must  have  been  the  person  who  would  pass  the  haunted  spot  in  the 
solitary  hour  of  night,  when  the  ghastly  bones  were  hanging  from  the 
adjoining  trees  ! 

The  writer  once  passed  at  midnight  under  the  dark  shadow  of  this  place, 
when  woods  added  density  to  the  obscurity,  and  nature  was  as  quiet  as  the 
grave :  the  only  sounds  came  from  the  river  and  our  own  footsteps,  and  in 
truth  we  are  bound  to  state  our  feelings  were  a  trifle  eerie.  It  is  said  Lee's 
gibbet-irons  were  suspended  from  the  trees  as  a  warning,  for  a  generation, 
after  which  they  found  a  hiding-place  in  the  river  at  Ghaistrills  ;  where  they 
were  discovered  by  some  lads,  from  whom  they  were  taken  by  force  and 
secretly  buried  near  Grassington  Bridge.  Unearthed  again  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  then  taken  away  by  gipsies. 

Beyond  Grass  Woods,  a  small  stream  emerges  from  a  romantic  ravine, 
running  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  woods.  This  ravine  is  terminated 
abruptly  by  an  immense  mass  of  rock,  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  known  by 
the  name  of  Dibb  Scar,  above  which  is  the  broken-browed  and  scrubby 
woodland  of  Bastow,  and  further  east  Lea  Green.  At  some  period  this  rock 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  waterfall,  but  since  then  the  waters  which  fed  the 
fall  have  changed  their  course.  The  rock  is  sixty  feet  high,  whilst  the 
sides  of  the  glen  adjoining  the  wood  rise  to  a  much  greater  altitude.  In 
this  scar  and  waterfall  we  have  the  plain  origin  of  the  name  Dibb ;  like 
Dobb  found  elsewhere,  we  have  the  Celtic  word  Duhh^  which  means  a  still, 
dark  pool,  the  word  being  now  used  with  such  a  meaning,  its  spelling  un- 
changed. This  glen  is  in  a  wild,  solitary,  yet  romantic  situation  ;  on  one 
side  rise  the  beauties  of  Grass  Woods,  north  of  it  are  Kelbar  Helks,  walls 
of  grey  rock  rising  in  many  terraces,  and  spreading  northward  to  Whernside. 
On  the  Kilnsey  side  of  the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  Dibb  Scar,  is  Chapel 
House. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  situations  for  a  dwelling  in  Wharfedale,  few,  if  any, 
exceed  that  of  Chapel  House,  both  in  point  of  situation  and  the  composition 
of  the  landscape  of  river  and  woodland,  to  be  viewed  from  its  windows. 
Besides,  the  spot  is  significant  in  hoary  antiquity  ;  as  its  name  implies,  it  is 
built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel,  in  pre-reformation  times  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Fountains.  At  the  dissolution,  the  Grange  with  its  lands  was 
farmed  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Leylands,  who  have  dwelt  in  the  dale  for 
centuries,  and  for  several  generations  afterwards  it  became  the  possession 
of  the  Tennants ;  from  time  beyond  knowledge,  families  bearing  their 
name  have  resided  in  Kettlewelldale,  and  the  adjoining  one  of  Coverdale.    A 
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few  relics  of  the  monastic  chapel,  and  the  bell  and  l:)elfry  are  yet  in  existence 
When  the  morning  sun  bathes  the  fell  sides,  and  glistens  on  the  transparent 
stream,  springing  out  and  flowing  from  the  lawn,  in  turn  sheltered  by  the 
abruptly  rising  fells  and  the  far-reaching  arms  of  old  trees,  the  place  appears 
in  all  verity  a  haunt  of  ancient  peace,  betwitching  in  its  beauty  of  form  and 
colour,  lulling  the  senses  into  dreamland.  Neither  can  we  lightly  pass  the 
quaint  garden  with  its  ancient  lime- 
stone walls  impregnated  with  green 
and  silver  moss,  and  its  path  bordered 
with  lines  of  boxwood,  all  permeated 
with  the  charm  of  age.  Within  the 
Chapel  House  grounds  is  an  old  house, 
now  used  as  a  laithe.  On  the  ver}- 
imjDosing  door  lintel  are  the  initials 


R.      i6i 


T. 


COH'^io'^r'- 


shewing    the    house    to    have   been 

erected  in  the  time  of  and  by  Richard 

Tennant,  rector  of  a  mediety  of  the 

church  of  Burnsall,  in  the  early  part 

of  the  seventeenth  century.       From 

Robin   Hood   Point,  a   commanding  coniston. 

vantage  ground,  a  little  to  the  south 

of  the  house,  magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding  moors  and  the  valley 

from  Kettlewell  to  Harden,  with  the  river  like  the  trail  of  a  serpent  winding 

through,  can  be  obtained.     At  the  foot  of  this  peak,  and  running  under  the 

dales  highway,  is  a  cave  which,  tradition  avers,  runs  for  a  great  distance 

under  the  fells  in  the  direction  of  Malliam.     The  entrance,  which  is  now 

nearly  closed,  can  be  easily  found  from  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  clear 

spring,  which  gushes  from  the  entrance. 

As  we  pass  onwards,  the  water  can  be  heard  churning  over  strata  of  dark 
rock  crossing  the  bed  of  the  river  at  INIill  Scar  Lash,  and  higher  is  old-world 
Coniston,  formerly  Cunestone,  at  the  foot  of  a  riven  declivity.  This  place- 
name  undoubtedly  means  the  '  King's  Town,'  but  who  the  king  was,  holding 
regal  sway  in  this  remoteness,  is  a  puzzle  to  find  out.  Above  rises  a  rugged 
hill,  known  as  '  Coniston  Pie,'  though,  if  it  were  munched,  the  stones  of  it 
would  not  be  as  those  of  grapes  or  raisins.     The  ravine  (Gurling  Trough) 
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which  divides  the  rock  east  of  the  village  is  just  wide  enough  to  admit  one 
person  at  a  time ;  beyond  this  pass  is  a  hollow  in  the  hills.  Though  near 
the  village  we  are  surprised  by  the  silence  and  solitude.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  tastefully  adorned  with  choice  bits  of  garden.  In  the  centre 
of  the  village  stands  the  maypole.  x\ltogether  there  is  a  charming  simplicity 
and  peace  about  the  place  that  makes  one  wish  to  linger.* 

Coniston  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  restored  in  1857,  contains 
nave,  chancel,  side  aisle,  two  early  Norman  arches,  and  a  belfry  containing 
two  bells.  The  foundations  of  this  church  are  of  very  ancient  date,  probably 
eleventh  century.  Just  across  the  river  from  Coniston,  and  resting  under 
the  shadow  of  the  enormous  scar,  is  the  rural  hamlet  of 

KiLNSEY. 

Here  are  two  inns — 'The  Tenants'  Arms'  and  'The  Anglers,'  where 
necessary  food  and  comfort  can  be  obtained.  A  beautiful  rivulet  of  crystal 
water,  which  has  its  birth  in  the  wild  solitude  west  of  Kilnsey,  passing 
under  the  road  at  the  above  place,  joins  company  with  another  which  flows 
past  the  base  of  the  crag.  After  a  rough  passage  from  the  hills  it  flows, 
with  a  smooth,  glassy  surface,  through  sweet  meadows,  where  sheep  and 
kine  are  browsing,  and  joins  the  Wharfe  half  a  mile  below  the  village,  f 

The  former  Hall  or  Manor  House  is  now  a  laithe  and  shippen.  The 
interior  has  been  most  beautifully  decorated,  judging  from  the  remains  of 
rich  frescoes ;  around  some  parts,  though  much  disfigured,  runs  a  beautiful 

*  In  1388  Joliu  Neville,  of  Raby,  chevalier,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  held  Couyugestou 
Manor.  A  race  of  the  sturdiest  soldiers,  the  Normauvilles  were  in  high  favour  with  the 
three  Edwards.  Ralph  Normanville  was  slain  at  Evesham;  Thomas  de  Normaiiville  was 
the  Seneschal  of  Skipton  under  Prince  Edward  in  1277.  Thomas  de  Normanville,  the  vSenes- 
chal's  son,  was  probably  slain  when  the  Scots  destroyed  and  plundered  Gargrave  in  1318. 
Of  this  raid  Holiiished  says:  "After  they  had  tarried  at  Ripon  three  daies  they  departed 
thence  to  Knaresbro',  which  tonne  the}-  burnt,  and  beating  the  woods,  into  which  the  people 
were  withdrawn  with  their  goods  and  cattell,  the}'  got  a  greate  bootie,  and  returning  home  by 
Sciptou  in  Craven,  the}-  first  spoiled  the  toune  and  after  burnt  it."  In  1344,  the  king 
committed  to  Roger  de  Normanville  custody  of  his  horses  and  foals,  and  the  herbage  of  the 
parks  of  Haywra  and  Bilton,  with  their  closes,  and  of  the  little  park  under  the  castle  of 
Knaresborough,  and  of  the  park,  Del  Hay,  for  the  support  of  the  horses.  Brian  Norman- 
ville was  in  residence  at  Coniston  in  1360,  when  he  grants  interest  to  several  persons  in  his 
manor  of  Coniston,  and  the  career  of  this  good  old  warrior  family  is  again  heard  of  at 
Flodden. 

t  The  old  lanes  between  Grass  Woods  and  Coniston  were,  sixty  years  ago,  known  as  the 
'  Potters'  Haunt.'  That  sweet  portion  of  meadows,  sheltered  on  both  sides  by  the  woods 
and  watered  by  the  river,  was  often  a  meeting-place  of  these  wanderers. 
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frieze,  richly  adorned  with  tracery.  This  place  was  once  a  grange  or  granary 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  Fountains,  and  to  this  spot  were  their  flocks 
driven  yearly  to  be  shorn.*     The  little  chufch  across  the  river  dates  beyond 

this  early  period,  and  was 
the  chapel  of  the  monks 
and  shepherds  of  Fountains. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  when  the 
Nevilles,  Cliffords,  and 
Percys  passed  to  and  from 
IMiddleham  and  Skiptou, 
this  was  the  halting-place 
for  refreshments.  So  even 
this  secluded  spot  holds  as- 
sociations with  far-famed 
knights  and  high-born  ladies 
of  the  golden  age  of  chivalry. 

About  the  beginning^ 
of  the  last  century  Kilnsey 
possessed  a  witch  in  Nancy 
Winter,  better  known  as 
Kilnsey  Nan,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  a  long  race  of 
fortune-tellers  and  witches, 
who  have  gradually  dis- 
appeared before  the  march 
of  civilisation.  Nancy  dwelt 
in  a  part  of  the  old  Hall. 
Her  travelling  stock  con- 
[(7;vWA,zr..  •'listed    of    a    guinea-pig,    a 

divining  rod,  and  a  pack  of  cards.  Numbers  of  persons  were  eager  to  have 
their  fortunes  told  by  her,  many  being  persuaded  of  her  prophetic  power. 

Douka  Bottom  Cave,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Kilnsey,  and  nearly  in 
a  direct  line  from  Hawkswick.     The  cave  is  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of 

*  '-Tlie  bleatings  of  the  sheep,  the  echoes  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  the  picturesque 
habits  of  the  monks,  tlie  uncouth  dress,  long  beards,  and  cheerful  countenances  of  the 
shepherds,  the  bustle  of  the  morning,  and  the  good  cheer  of  the  evening,  would  altogether 
form  a  picture  and  a  concert  to  which  nothing  in  modern  appearances  or  living  manners 
can  be  supposed  to  form  any  parallel." 
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limestone  hills,  the  scenery  wildly  grand,  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  present  entrance  is  not  the  original  one,  this  having 
been  formed  by  a  falling  of  the  roof  which  now  divides  the  cave  into  two 
parts.  Descending  by  a  ladder  some  twenty  feet  to  the  floor  of  the  north 
cave,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  large  hall  or  corridor ;  a  little  further,  a 
magnificent  chamber  rises  in  a  circular  shape  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet. 
Leaving  the  great  hall,  the  cave  extends  some  two  hundred  yards  by  a  series 
of  narrow  passages,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  petrified  matter 
white  as  driven  snow.  ]\Iany  bones  of  extinct  animals,  fragments  of  rude 
pottery,  and  Roman  coins,  also  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  have  been  found. 
Forty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Denny,  curator  of  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds, 
obtained  from  a  native  who  was  excavating,  a  well-formed  basalt  adze  of 
the  most  perfect  New  Zealand  form  and  type.  It  was  found  beneath 
stalagmite  formed  by  lime  water  droppings ;  how  it  got  there  is  accounted 
for  by  the  Celt  and  his  chapel  on  the  crag. 

Permission  to  visit  the  cave  should  be  obtained  from  the  landlord  of  the 
'  Tenants'  Arms,'  as  the  place  is  now  enclosed  in  a  large  rabbit  warren. 

That  famous  crag  of  limestone— Kilnsey  Crag — the  most  prominent 
object  in  this  district,  stands  out  like  the  huge  walls  of  some  Cyclopean 
castle,  similar  to  those 

"  Grim  walls  of  grey  and  ponderous  rock, 
Whose  front,  b}'  some  primeval  shock. 
From  base  to  loft}-  battlement 
With  weird  and  gloom}-  chasm  rent, 
Like  a  Titan's  fortress  seemed." 

The  composition  of  this  place-name,  as  disclosed  by  its  earlier  forms,  tells  distinctly 
its  meaning.  The  early  word  is  Kilnesse,  which  reveals  an  interesting  origin.  The  word 
Kil  denominates  a  Celtic  chapel,  ness  is  the  Norse  word  indicating  a  'nose'  protuberance, 
jutting  point  of  land.  The  combination  therefore  amounts  to  the  existence  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Celtic  days,  when  designated  by  the  Norseman,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  dale,  he  applied  his  own  word  to  the  crag,  but  having  no  w-ord  to  signify  a  chapel,  he, 
being  Pagan,  had  to  adopt  the  Celtic  Kil,  and  so  the  point  became  known  as  the  Kil-ness, 

*  Dowker  Bottom  Cave  was  first  explored  by  Messrs.  Farrer  and  Denny  in  1863,  but 
more  thoroughly  by  E.  B  Poulton,  in  1881.  At  both  times  many  interesting  tokens  of  former 
human  occupation  were  discovered,  aud  remains  of  animals  embedded  in  the  thick  stalagmite 
and  Breccia  rock  forming  the  floor  of  the  cave,  according  to  the  remains  from  this  cave 
now  exhibited  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds:  the  wolf,  boar,  and  Irish  deer;  also  the  bones 
of  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  were  found,  similar  to  those  discovered  at  RaA-gill,  near 
Skipton.  And  here,  in  this  cave,  a  tiny  grave  was  found,  in  which  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  small 
child,  placed  there  to  rest  by  its  mother,  to  be  disturbed  by  the  prying  hands  of  strangers, 
man}',  many  centuries  later. 
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since  softeued  to  Kilusey,  precisely  as  Withoruness  has  chauged  to  the  modern  Witheni- 
sey.  (All  the  terminal  'nesses,'  such  as  Furness  and  Inverness,  are  projecting  noses  of  land  ) 
Many  more  examples  of  the  change  could  be  adduced.  In  a  measure,  the  existence  of  Kiln- 
sey  accounts  for  the  Conyngston,  or  vice-versa.  The  proximity  of  the  two  shows  a  high 
degree  of  importance,  under  some  regime,  but  where  or  what,  we  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge. 

Kilnsey  Crag,  in  its  present  bald  and  time-scarred  hoary  Inilk,  is  to  the  historian  a 
monument  of  three  ages,  each  so  prolonged  that  they  cannot  be  reckoned  even  in  centuries. 
First  it  tells  us  of  a  turbid  churning  sea,  slowly  shallowing  from  deposit  of  limy  mud,  and 
the  uprearing  from  its  bed  of  structures  akin  to  the  corals  of  the  oceans  of  to-da}'.  In  other 
words,  this  grand  kiln-like  buttress  of  limestone  grew  to  its  present  stature  under  water. 
Next  mental  picture  is  a  waste  land  most  like  a  sea-bed,  upthrust  by  volcanic  force  acting 
from  the  'nether  world'  !  This  upheaval  more  or  less  dislocated  the  various  rock  layers,  of 
which  the  crust  of  earth  we  define  as  Craven  was  composed.  What  the  riven  surface  was 
clothed  with  in  this  second  age  we  know  not  accurately,  probably  during  the  intervals  that 
elapsed  between  the  sea  of  one  epoch  and  another,  the  undulating  plain  was  at  one  period  a 
steaming  tropic  marshland,  and  then  again  a  very  desert ;  lastlj',  after  all  deposits  and  laud 
convulsions  liad  ceased,  came  the  Ice  Age  of  Yorkshire,  conditions  now  similar  to  those 
found  in  Spitzbergen.  At  some  time  subsequent  the  frost-bound  conditions  gave  way,  the 
glaciers  began  to  melt  and  form  sea-like  floods,  which  moved  away  eastward,  from  one  level 
to  a  lower,  grinding,  scooping,  and  carving  out  the  broad  features  of  the  forked  conjoining 
dales  into  what  we  now  look  upon  in  a  garb  of  green  with  weathered  scar  or  bare  ridge 
jutting  out  here  and  there.  The  floodtide  of  this  last  epoch's  conclusion  left  all  the  ice- 
scratched  stones  we  see  along  the  vales,  and  it  reached  as  high  up  as  Kilnse}-.  The  lieav}- 
overhanging  brow  ma)-  have  been  splashed  and  rounded  by  water  waves,  but  it  was  not 
ground  away  like  that  pier-like  vastiou  below.  The  shelving  of  the  now  green  turfed  slope 
above  the  crag  is  the  erosion  of  centuries  of  wind  and  rain  retarded  by  the  mat  of  bent  that 
gradually  coated  its  surface  with  a  green  enamel,  its  bare  crest  was  nev^^r  completely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  still  in  the  ver\-  composition  of  its  name,  as  in  Withernsea,  lies  sufficient 
evidence  to  reveal  its  old-world  story. 

Kilnsey  Feast  is  celebrated  in  Craven.  Formerly,  great  feats  of  wrestling 
were  performed,  the  dalespeople  being  mighty  wrestlers.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  those  English  counties  where  the  Celt  continued  strongly 
represented,  the  sport  of  wrestling  flourishes  to  our  own  day;  and  conversely, 
in  those  places — minor  districts  even — where  wrestling  yet,  or  until  recently, 
has  flourished,  the  traces  of  Celtic  influence  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  im- 
portant topographical  features.  Here  are  still  gay  doings,  the  country 
people  attending  from  near  and  far,  racing,  jumping,  and  dancing  on  the 
green,  the  echoes  of  music  and  revelry  giving  back  from  the  walls  of  the 
old  rock.  One  race  is  to  the  top  of  the  western  side  of  the  crag,  at  the  least 
dangerous  place,  which  puts  to  the  test  the  breathing  powers  of  the  ver\- 
strongest.  It  can  hardly  be  described  a  race — it  is  merely  a  creeping  up 
and  a  scramble  dow  u.  The  writer  once  joined  in  this  contest  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  forget  his  rapid  descent   down  the  crag  in  this  race.      Starting 
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off  with  a  jump,  the  flight   to   the  bottom   was   only   a   matter   of  a  few 
moments,  luckily  escaping  with  slight  injury. 

Still  passing  up  the  dale,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  river  Skirfare,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  wilds  of  Penyghent.  This  is  a  very  interesting  stream, 
and  some  parts  of  the  vale  are  exceedingly  fine. 

Hawkswick, 
an  ancient  hamlet,  and  remote,  is  situated  along  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river.  The  name  of  this  place  may  be  derived  from  the  hawks,  which  of 
yore  infested  the  cliffs  in  the  district.  But  the  probability  is  that  some 
Viking  adventurer  established  himself  here,  and  gave  the  spot  his  name.  A 
path  from  the  village  runs  slantwise  to  the  top  of  the  high  cliff  and  from 
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thence  over  the  moor  to  Kettle  well.     From  this  fell  path,  the  little  river, 

winding  through  the  classic  Amerdale,  in  contrast  to  the  stern  features  of 

the  fells  on  the  south  of  it,  is  sweetly  picturesque.     And  the  village,  with 

its  grey  and  time-worn  homesteads  built  in  divers  forms,  its  large,  ancient 

yews,  from  whence  the  dalesmen  cut  their  bows  before  marching  to  Flodden, 

is   not  lacking  in  interest.     In   Hawkswick  Wood  the  '  lily-of-the-valley' 

thrives  most  luxuriantlv  and  scents  the  surroundings  with  its  aroma.     This 

valley  is  the  Amerdale  of  Wordsworth's  beautiful  poem,  "  The  White  Doe 

of  Rylston  "— 

"  Uinvooed  aud  unforbidden, 
The  White  Doe  followed  up  the  dale, 
Up  to  another  cottage,  hidden 
In  the  deep  fork  of  Amerdale; 
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Aud  there  may  Emily  restore 

Herself,  in  spots  unseen  before. 

Why  tell  of  mossy  rock,  or  tree, 

By  lurking  Dernbrook's  pathless  side, 

Haunts  of  a  strengthening  amit}-, 

That  calmed  her,  cheered,  and  fortified  ?  " 

The  word  '  Darn '  or  '  Dern '  has  evident  affinity  with  the  name  of  the 
river  Derne,  both  being  akin  to  the  river-name  Darron,  or  Derwent,  Celtic, 
having  the  word  Dnr^  water,  as  their  origin.  The  addition  of  the  word 
'  brook'  is  the  redundancy  caused  by  the  coming  of  the  Norseman. 

For  the  present  we  leave  Skirfare  valley,  and,  crossing  the  bridge,  ascend 
the  next  hill,  the  ominous  name  of  '  Deadman's  Hill,'  not  to  be  derived  from 
a  corpse,  but  from  some  Celtic  maeii^  or  pillar-stone  that  has  here  marked 
a  feature,  and  been  a  boundary  stone.  How  sweetly  Tom  Moore  sings  of 
the  Vale  of  Avoca,  but  surely  it  does  not  outrival  the  beauties  of  this  vale, 
seen  from  the  meeting-place  of  the  two  rivers  in  Amerdale  Dub.  How 
delightfully  the  Skirfare  woos  her  sister  consort,  after  which  embrace  the 
waters  repose  awhile  in  a  wide  and  deep  pool !  Again  the  streams  part  in 
one  of  the  tiffs  of  petulant  lovers,  but,  meeting  soon,  flow  on  in  imison  for 
ever !  How  sweetly  the  Wliarfe  comes  shimmering  along !  Here  can  be 
seen  the  white-breasted  ousel,  and  the  gay-plumaged  kingfisher  darting 
along  its  shingly  course ;  up  the  stream  trout  are  leaping ;  in  deeper  pools 
we  see  them  lazily  gliding  in  the  sunlight.  Yonder,  showing  its  brown 
head  high  above  the  others,  is  Ramsden  Pike,  and  the  hills  and  rocks  above 
Buckden  shut  in  the  range  of  sight.  Oj)posite,  and  dividing  the  dales,  is 
the  circular-ending  range  of  Aliddlesmoor,  whose  rocky  breast — a  formation 
of  nature— one  might  imagine  had  been  built  by  some  colossal  race  of  olden 
time. 

Up  the  Skirfare  dale  is  Darnbrook  Fell,  from  which  a  lofty  range  of 
hills  terminates  near  the  Wharfe  in  the  monster  crag  of  Kilnsey.  Down  the 
river  the  eye  wanders  with  pleasure  over  rich  green  pasture-lands,  until  the 
view  terminates  in  the  sylvan  beauties  of  Grasswood  and  Netherside.  Onwards 
to  Kettlewell  the  road  winds 

"  Past  boulders  of  portentous  size, 

And  cliffs  that  seem  for  aye  to  rise. 

♦  *  •-  • 

/Vnd  towering  forms  of  giant  mould 
Their  silent  watch  above  us  hold." 
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In  the  meadows  north  of  the  river,  before  entering  the  village,  are  the 
fonndation  marks  of  many  bnildings :  this  part  is  still  known  as  "  Monk 
Lees,"  once  the  residence  of  a  cardinal. 

Kettlewetx. 

Kdel^  a  personal  name,  voile r,  an  enclosed  field,  both  words  being 
Norse,  hence  Kettlewell,  as  a  settlement  in  the  enclosed  field  of  Ketel.  The 
name,  and  probably  the  blood  of  the  first  settler,  remained  in  the  dale  for 
long  after  the  Conquest.  Ketel,  son  of  Forfin,  is  a  witness  to  Adeliza  de 
Romelli's  charter,  transferring  the  canons  from  Embsay  to  Bolton. 

The  village  stands  at  the  angle  and  base  of  that  great  range  of  hills 
stretching  northwards  to  Wensleydale.  A  few  hundred  yards  above  the 
village  two  tributary  streams  meet;  the  birthplace  and  passage  of  these 
streams  are  situated  amongst  hills  and  glens — the  most  wild  and  savage  in 
Craven.  After  hurrying  and  leaping  through  such  scenes  the  waters  flow 
through  the  village,  washing  its  walls,  and  entering  the  Wharfe  just  where 
that  river  makes  a  picturesque  ciirve  to  the  south-east.  The  scenery  and 
contour  of  the  mountains  around  Kettlewell  are  said  to  be  nearly  a  fac-simile 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  Palestine.* 

Kettlewell  and  district  do  not,  perhaps,  possess  the  sylvan  beauties  of 
the  lower  vale,  yet  its  artistic  grouping  of  cottages — thrown  into  all  conceiv- 
able shapes  by  the  brink  of  the  rivulet — with  their  curious,  time-worn 
beams  and  lintels,  and  ancient  windows,  toned  with  age  or  musty  with 
longer  centuries  of  wear,  surrounded  by  ranges  of  stern  hills,  through 
the  centre  of  which  flows  the  river,  ever  journeying  in  sunshine  and  shadow, 
and  shedding  a  halo  and  charm  of  beauty  on  an  otherwise  sterile  region. 

*  Something  of  the  fate  of  Kettlewell  under  the  Norman  regime  ma}-  yet  be  recovered, 
and  it  is  not  insignificant.  In  the  latter  days  of  Henry  II.,  Helewisia,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Ralph  de  Glanville,  lord  chief  justice 'of  England,  founded  at  Swainby— a  name  indicating 
Celtic  possession,  as  we  have  seen  in  Washburudale— in  the  parish  of  Pickhale,  a  monastery 
for  Prenionstratensian  canons,  who  were  removed,  :4th  John,  to  Coverham,  by  her  son, 
Ralph  Fitz-Robert  (Neville),  lord  of  Middleham.  King  Henry,  at  the  petition  of  Waleran, 
son  of  Robert,  granted  to  St.  Mary  de  Sweiuesby  these  donations  which  Waleran  gave 
them,  viz.,  the  church  of  Coverham,  and  land  of  vSweinesby,  and  sixteen  acres  in  Ketel- 
welle,  the  pasture  there  for  a  thousand  sheep  and  forty  animals;  and  two  .sheaves  of  the 
tithe  of  his  domain  in  Hederseta,  and  in  Pikeham  ;  and  three  carucates  of  land  '  de  acato'  of 
his  mother  in  Texton  ;  two  bovates  of  land  'de  acto  '  in  Niewebrghinge,  which  he  confirmed 
to  them  by  charter.  The  monastery  of  Coverham  bore  the  arms  of  these  patrons,  the  Nevilles. 
Waleran  died  9th  March,  1195,  and  when  the  monastery  at  Swainby  was  transferred  to  Cover- 
ham his  bones  were  also  taken  thither. 
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The  village  possesses  three  good  inns,  two  of  which — '  The  Racehorses ' 
and  '  The  Blue  Bell ' — will  be  seen  on  the  entrance  to  the  village.  How 
fitting  and  appropriate  are  the  old  grey  slate  roofs  to  the  stern  surround- 
ings (notwithstanding  their  sombre  appearance),  apart  from  their  worth 
in   withstanding   a  hurricane  not  easily  resisted  !      One  of  the  tradesmen 


[C)  iiiisJi.t : 


KETTlvEWEI,!,  FROM  THE   SOUTH. 


of  Conyngston  in  Kettlewelldale,  in  1397,  was  William  Fyscher,  slater, 
a  brother  tradesman  being  Thomas  Cokson,  tailliour.  In  those  good  old 
days  of  thoroughness  and  reality,  the  slaters  used  to  fasten  their  slates  to 
the  roof-laths,  not  with  nails  or  even  oak  pegs,  but  with  the  long  bone  of  a 
sheep's  foreleg,  hence  in  one  Conyngston  slater  of  this  period,  we  find  the 
name  of  Sheepshanks,  who  was  connected  with  the  trade  for  many 
generations  before  his  descendants  left  Linton  for  Leeds,  "an'  made  brass 
enough  "  to  present  a  magnificent  collection  of  pictures  to  the  nation,  and 
even  after  that,  leave  the  donor  more  than  sufficient  for  his  wants. 
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Of  old,  Kettlewell  was  a  busy  place,  celebrated  far  and  wide  for  its 
fairs.  Being  so  far  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its 
trade  seems  to  have  fled  to  towns  of  easier  access.  It  has  also  been  cele- 
brated for  other  things  in  the  remote  days  ;  the  hand  of  authority  has  pressed 
upon  it  by  reason  of  the  delinquency  of  its  owners.  In  1475,  "consyderyng 
the  grete  and  horible  treason  and  other  offences  doon  to  his  Highnes  the 
Kyng   by  John    Nevile,    the    King  gives  to  Richard,  Due  of  Gloucester, 

Ketilwele  in 
Craven,  Wedirby, 
once  Percy  posses- 
sions," and  now 
given  to  the  famous 
or  infamous 
Richard,  still  re- 
membered in  his 
connection  with 
Middleham.  He 
married  Anne 
Neville,  Warwick's 
daughter,  and 
afterwards  fell  on 
Bosworth  Field. 


A   MOUNTAIN   ROAD. 


According  to 
the  Poll  Tax  of 
1379  Kettlewell 
had  then  two  tailors  and  a  smith,  who  each  paid  a  tax  of  sixpence,  and  so 
were  prosperous  beyond  their  neighbours.  In  Henry  Grenfell,  however, 
it  had  its  great  man ;  he  was  a  beast-jobber— just  that  in  plain  words — but 
he  paid  a  tax  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  and  so  in  wealth  was  quite 
equal  to  many  a  squire. 

The  church  of  St.  Alary  is  built  in  the  perpendicular  Gothic  style, 
and  consists  of  na\'e,  chancel,  porch,  and  an  embattled  tower,  containing 
three  very  fine  bells  by  Mears,  of  London.  The  original  Norman  church 
was  demolished  in  1S20,  the  very  worst  period  in  the  history  of  church 
architecture  for  such  a  thing  to  have  occurred.  A  few  relics  of  the  old 
edifice  were  lately  to  be  seen  in  the  bell  tower,  but  the  deed  that  was  then 
done  is  beyond  all  human  remedy.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  the  Upper 
Wharfedale   churches,    with  the   exception    of  Burnsall,  have  had  a  pre- 
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Norman  foundation.  Abnndant  fragments,  and  in  several  instances,  nearh- 
complete  runic  crosses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  from  Burnsall  down- 
wards to  the  mouth  of  the  Wharfe.  The  rune  is  of  northern  or  Scandinavian 
growth  and  flourished  in  Northumbria  long  after  its  destruction  by  the 
Roman  priesthood  in  the  south.  Panlinus  attempted  to  carry  out  this 
vandalism  of  Rome  in  Northumbria; 
bnt  after  his  flight  south  (on  the  death 
of  King  Edwin),  the  disciples  of  St. 
Columba  from  lona  took  up  the  w^ork 
of  the  Roman.  They  practised  quite  a 
different  policy  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
even  encouraged  runic  writing,  by 
adopting  the  very  symbols  of  paganism 
as  a  surer  means  of  planting  the  cross. 

The  most  interesting  relic  coeval 
with  the  early  church  is  the  rare  Nor- 
man font,  circular  shape  and  perpen- 
dicular ;  it  is  ornamented  with  three 
boars'  heads.  Wheatley  says :  ' '  Because 
baptism  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
was  performed  in  spring  or  fountain, 
fonts  were  at  first  built  near  the  church, 
then  in  the  church  porch,  and  soon 
after  in  the  church,  but  still  keeping 

the  lower  end  near  the  porch  to  intimate  that  baptism  is  the  entrance  into 
the  mystical  church."  In  primitive  times,  when  baptism  was  by  immer- 
sion, fonts  were  made  very  large;  now,  when  baptism  is  by  sprinkling, 
.smaller  fonts  have  become  general;  and,  says  Wheatley,  "so  small  in  size 
as  to  be  scarce  bigger  than  mortars."  This  does  not  ajDply  to  the  Kettle- 
well  font,  fashioned  in  the  days  when  immersion  was  practised,  for  there  is 
ample  room  in  it  for  the  ancient  usage. 

An  old  custom  at  this  church  was  for  the  clerk  and  sexton  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  village  on  a  Sabbath,  just  previous  to  the  service,  and  with  a 
long  stick  drive  all  loungers  from  the  inns  to  church  ;  gossip  says  they 
invariabl\-  drank  a  pot  or  two  of  '  yal '  before  returning.  After  service, 
standing  in  an  elevated  position  in  the  churchyard,  the  clerk  would  announce 
the  various  events  of  the  coming  week,  when  there  were  any  to  announce. 
The  clerical  duties  in  this  respect  would  not  occur  as  regularly  as  the  hunt 
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after  the  topers,  which  we  daresay  would  never  be  neglected,  nor  yet  so 
sternly  followed  as  to  make  its  future  impossible. 

With  the  exception  of  the  font  this  church  possesses  scarcely  any 
ancient  relic.  Amon^  several  old  tombstones  the  most  interestine  is  the 
one  to  "  Helen  IMotley,  who  died  17th  and  was  buried  20tli  of  June,  1625." 

WhERNSIDE,    IvANGCLlEFE,    COVERDALE,    AND   DoWBERGILIv   BECK, 

DouKA  Cave,  and  the  Celtic  Entrenchments. 

Dowber  and  Douka  {Douka^  a  cave)  have  their  names  from  the  same 
circumstance,  a  sheet  of  water — the  Celtic  dui\  her  is  Norse,  so  Dowber  is 
the  farm  by  the  water ;  Douker,  its  cave  or  water-meadow. 

A  few  hundred  yards  in  the  direction  of  Coverdale,  and  a  turn  east, 
leads  us  to  Dowbergill  Beck,  a  stream  of  the  purest  water.  On  the  south, 
towering  high  above,  are  the  grey  limestone  hills  of  Langcliflfe.*  The  small 
beck  which  emerges  from  these  hills  is  said  to  be  the  most  pure  and  the 
lightest  water  in  the  vale  of  the  Wharfe.  Further  up  the  ravine,  and  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  a  recess  in  the  rock  gives  us  the  impression  of  a 
hermit's  cell.  This  romantic  situation  reminds  us  of  a  description  of  a 
hermitage  by  Spenser  : — 

"  A  little  lowl}-  hermitage,  it  was  '•  Wherein  the  hermit  dewl}'  went  to  say 

Dowu  iu  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side,  His  holy  things  each  niorne  and  eventyde; 

P'ar  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pas  Thereby  a  christall  stream  did  gently  play, 

In  traveill  to  and  froe ;  a  little  wyde,  Which  from  a  sacred  fountaiue  welled  forth 

There  was  an  holy  chappell  edifyed,  alway." 

A  tiny  streams  trickles  from  its  side  and  falls  into  a  basin ;  there  is 
also  a  shelf  of  rock  formed  by  nature  for  a  hermit  to  rest  on.  Ferns,  grasses, 
and  flowers  adorn  its  sides,  wild  strawberries  ripen  under  its  walls ;  past  its 
mouth  the  most  romantic  of  streams  tumbles  headlong  over  a  shelf  of  rock, 
completing  the  picture.  A  hermit  once  dwelt  here,  according  to  the  gossips. 
Above  the  cell  the  stream  leaps  in  a  series  of  cascades  over  a  bed  of  solid 
rock ;  on  either  side  are  huge  hills  of  limestone  of  very  imposing  contour. 
An  old  native  told  how  these  mighty  hills  were  formed  by  the  rushing 
waters  of  Noah's  flood.  It  was  certainly  caused  by  flood,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Noah  and  the  ark  ever  sailed  in  that  flood.  On  the  mountain  side  near 
to,  is  Hagdike  House,  the  very  representative  of  the  Dowber,  just  the 
place  for  a  city-worn  man  to  dwell;  a  world  of  hills,  a  region  of  deep 
glens,    dark   caverns,  and    swirling   streams.       So  deep   and  shadowy  are 

*  On  Langclifife  is  a  hole  said  to  be  one  hundred  feet  deep,  mouth  circular  shape,  some 
seventy  feet  across. 
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these  glens  that  in  the  middle  of  June  the  snow  often  remains  in  large  drifts. 
Sheep  have  often  been  buried  many  feet  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  these 
drifts,  yet  on  being  uncovered  have  been  alive. 

Douka  Cave,  a  little-known  place  near  East  Scak  Park,  at  the  iipper 
end  of  a  most  romantic  ravine,  and  near  the  junction  of  two  streams,  is  a 
remarkable  provision  of  caveland.  The  dome  of  the  cave  is  one  large  mass 
of  limestone,  the  height  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  by  twenty 
feet  in  width.  A 
stream  flows  through  'flU^""  ^JT;" 

the  centre ;  walking 
along  its  bed  is  the 
best  way  of  examining 
the  interior.  The 
cave  has  been  ex- 
plored for  several 
hundred  yards,  but  is 
said  to  extend  far 
under  Whernside.* 
The  cavern  has  been 
formed  partly  by  the 
washing  away  of  the 
earth  during  the 
course  of  ages,  and 
partly  by  mining.  The 
wild  and  picturesque 
glen  we  have  been 
following  closes  up 
abruptly  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave, 
around  which,  in  utter 
confusion,  tons  of 
rock  are  strewn,  co- 
vered with  moss  and 
dense  foliage.  The 
sides  of  the  glen  are 
lined  with  mountain  ash  and  other  trees.     A  few  yards  to  the  left  of  the 

*  Whernside,  from  Givern  (Celtic)  signifjini^  a  swaiii))  bo.cj  or  swampy  meadow,  and  the 
Norse  word  sidi\  and  so  the  unnamed  mass  lias  been  left  to  the  description,  "  at  the  side 
of  the  marshy  meadow." 

R  R 
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entrance  is  a  most  lovely  waterfall  of  some  twenty  feet  into  a  circular 
basin,  perfectly  sculptured  by  Nature.  This  wild  ravine,  with  its  rocks  and 
caverns,  leaping  waters,  and  lovely  cascade  seen  through  a  leafy  screen,  is 
very  romantic.  During  our  last  visit,  we  found  the  entrance  to  the  cave  had 
altogether  changed  in  aspect,  the  roof  had  fallen  in ;  there  was,  however, 
abundance  of  water  everywhere,  and  so  the  fall  by  the  side  of  the  cave 
showed  to  fine  advantage.* 

The  writer  and  a  party  of  artists  gave  a  novel  concert  in  this  cave,  in  the  antumn  of 
1891.  The  pleasure  of  this  adventure  was  slightly  marred  by  an  accident.  The  conipan}-, 
numbering  about  thirty-five,  started  soon  after  dusk  from  Kettlewell,  provided  with  candles 
and  magnesium  wire.  After  much  fun  in  wading  through  torrents  and  falling  over  rocks, 
the  party  lauded  safely  in  the  cave,  and  not  one,  we  should  imagine,  will  soon  forget  its 
weird  and  gloomy  depths.  Placing  the  audience  in  a  recess  of  rocks,  the  singers  climbed 
the  boulders,  which  rise,  in  some  instances,  to  the  roof  of  the  cave.  The  magnesium  wire 
did  not  act  well;  one  moment  a  brilliant  light  would  illumine  the  depths  of  tli^  cavern, 
then  suddenly  expire  in  the  most  dense  darkness.  The  scene,  the  hour,  the  wild  grouping 
of  figures  on  the  rocks,  the  resounding  of  song,  and  the  music  of  the  instruments  along  the 
cavern  walls;  below,  the  splashing  of  the  subterraneous  stream,  bursting  from  its  tomb;  the 
immense  assemblage  of  rocks  thrown  in  utter  confusion  along  the  passage  of  the  cave,  and 
the  most  profound  darkness  beyond,  with  the  sounds  of  laughter,  the  splashing  of  water 
and  the  weird  strains  of  music  intermingled,  formed  an  impressionist  picture,  which  would 
rival  an}'  scene  produced  at  Drury  L,ane  or  Covent  Garden.  Two  of  the  party,  unknown  to 
the  rest,  with  one  candle,  retired  to  explore  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  cave,  and  unfor- 
tunately lost  their  light.  In  trying  to  retrace  their  steps  in  the  darkness,  one  fell  down  the 
rocks,  a  distance  of  some  twenty  feet,  into  the  rivulet,  which  broke  the  fall  and  probably 
saved  his  life.  The  accident,  fortuuatel}^,  happened  just  at  the  time  when  two  of  the 
friends,  who  had  discovered  their  absence,  were  seeking  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  leaving  the  cave  for  the  return  journey.     Hurrying  back  along  the  rocky  sides  of  the 

*  G.  T.  I^owe  writes  of  this  cave: — The  passage  has  often  been  traversed,  and  is  prett)' 
nearl}'  denuded  of  its  best  stalactites,  but  still  presents  man}-  interesting  features.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  an  arch  within  the  entrance,  formed  of  three  large  fallen  blocks  of 
stone,  which  have  met  in  such  a  manner  that  a  natural  bridge  is  the  result,  with  the  three 
ends  in  the  centre  of  the  span.  The  whole  is  uncomfortably  unsafe  to  look  upon.  It  is  best 
to  take  to  the  water  at  once  and  wade  directU*  up'  the  stream,  which  soon  becomes  clear  of 
the  precipitous,  rocky  sides,  and  flows  over  beds  of  silt,  or  disappears  at  times  under  rough 
lieaps  of  boulders.  Our  object  was  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  cavern,  as  it  has  been 
greatlj'  exaggerated.  We  examined  many  lateral  passages,  including  one  of  considerable 
length  on  the  north  side,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  j^ards  from  the  entrance.  Keeping 
to  the  main  channel,  we  were  eventuall}-  stopped  at  a  point  where  the  water  i.ssues  from  a 
narrow  cleft  amongst  a  heap  of  jagged  rocks.  No  possible  means  of  continuing  the  journej' 
could  be  discovered.  Two  of  us  then  tied  on  to  a  sixt}-  feet  of  Buckingham  rope,  and 
marking  the  intervals  as  we  progressed,  found  the  actual  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
to  be  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  There  are  no  serious  difficulties  in  the  entire 
passage,  and  the  wading  in  shallow  water  is  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  at  ordinarj' 
times.  Many  indications  of  previous  visitors  will  be  found,  and  several  signs  of  mining 
operations. 
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cave,  with  just  one  solitary  candle,  whose  feeble  light  made  the  depths  of  the  awesome 
caveru  more  fearful,  after  scrambling  a  few  hundred  yards  we  paused  and  shouted,  hoping 
for  response ;  but  all  was  sileut  save  the  resounding  of  our  own  voices,  and  the  splash,  splash 

of  the  mj'sterious  rivulet.    We 
'.vere  on  the  point  of  retracing 
our  steps  when  the  noise   of 
an  ominous  plunge,  as  of  some 
heavy   body   falling  into   the 
water,  came  sounding  along 
the  walls,  followed  by  groans 
and  a  wild,  piercing  cry  for 
help.    To  leap  into  the  stream 
and  scramble  along  its  dark 
bed  was  the  work 
of  a  few  moments, 
which    seemed    an 
age,  to  find  the  one 
who  had  fallen,  un- 
^  conscious    in    the 

_  arms  of  his  friend, 

who  had  courage- 
ouslj'  leapt  into  the 
drear}-  gulf  and 
held  him  out  of  the 
water  until  assis- 
tance arrived.  The 
injured  man's  face, 
coveredwith  blood, 
was  bruised  be- 
yond recognition. 
vStrauge  to  say,  in 
this  hour  of  need 
we  were  deserted 
by  all  save  the  fig- 
ures in  the  above 
engraving,  and  how 
our  disabled  friend 
was  carried 
through  the  cave, 
down  the  deep  glen, 
and  across  the  steep 
mountain  side,with 
only  the  faint  light 
of  a  caudle  splut- 
tering in  the 
breeze.  I  can  never 
The  reader  will  probably  sa}-  the  joung  man  would  not  be  anxious  for  more 
cave  adventures.  Three  weeks  later  he  was  well,  and,  in  the  company  of  the  writer  and  two 
friends,  explored  anollitr  celebrated  cave,  again  under  cover  of  darkness.  Twelve  N'ears 
later  the  writer  visited  the  scene  in  company  of  this  artist,  who  for  years  had  been  dwelling 
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by  the  sombre  landscape  of  the  Thames  river;  the  contrast  between  the  latter  and  the  old 
scene  impressed  him  strangel}'. 

Still  ascending,  we  soon  lose  all  trace  of  path,  the  motmtain  side  is 
fissured  in  all  directions,  and  intersected  by  small  ravines  and  deep  peat  pits 
filled  with  inky,  stagnant  waters.  A  few  mountain  sheep  and  half-wild  cattle 
browse  on  the  sunnier  slopes;  and  now  and  again  the  flight  of  timid  grouse 
awaken  the  solitude.  Still  upwards,  past  many  a  murmuring  fountain, 
miniature  cascades,  and  many  places  where  the  sound  of  water  can  be  heard 
trickling  through  dark  recesses  beneath  our  feet;  still  rising  across  a  wide 
stretch  of  peaty  marsh,  we  reach  the  top  of  Whernside.  Around  us  an  amphi- 
theatre of  wild  hills,  whose  dark  crests  stand  forth  boldly  against  white  breezy 
clouds  hurrying  across  the  sky,  their  shadows  climbing  hill  after  hill.  On  the 
very  summit,  hurled  in  confusion,  are  piles  of  huge  rocks.  Far  away  to  the 
north-west  are  the  border  hills,  rising  out  of  space  like  the  incoming  of  some 
mighty  wave;  south-west,  ridge  rises  above  ridge,  everywhere  appearing  in  the 
silvery  clouds  like  a  scene  from  wonderland.  Deep  below,  yonder,  protected 
by  circling  hills,  are  the  whitewashed  walls  and  grey,  time-worn  slate  roofs 
of  Kettlewell — a  rural  picture  softening  and  subduing  the  sternness  of  sur- 
rounding cliffs.  Farther  down  the  river,  winding  past  Kilnsey  Scar,  like  a 
promontory  facing  an  inland  sea,  are  Coniston  grass  woods,  and  the  higher 
table-lands  around  Malham  Tarn.  Beyond,  the  hills  and  vales  to  the  Irish 
Sea.  South,  the  moors  above  Grassington,  Elbolton  and  its  limestone-sister 
appear  like  green  stranded  hillocks  in  the  distance  ;  beyond  are  Rylstone  and 
Cracoe  Fells,  Beamsley  Beacon,  the  range  of  gritstone  ending  in  the  moors 
above  Ilkley.  Eastward,  we  peep  down  the  wild  solitary  vale  of  the  Nidd, 
winding  in  half-circle  from  its  mountain  home  past  Angram,  Woodale,  and 
with  the  Howstean  gorge  protecting  Middlesmoor  like  a  natural  moat. 

From  the  northern  brow  of  Whernside  the  scattered  hamlets  and  white- 
washed cots  of  Mashamdale  are  visible,  a  halo  of  sunlight  piercing  the 
clouds  diffuses  additional  lustre  on  that  dale ;  its  appearance  beneath  this 
golden  tinge  being  most  charming;  a  few  moments  only  and  the  beautiful 
halo  fled,  swept  aside  by  the  shadows  of  gathering  clouds.  On  the  north- 
east slope  of  Whernside  a  tiny  streamlet  rises  and  trickles  down  the  mountain 
side,  and  passing  onwards  soon  swells  into  a  river ;  that  place  marks  the 
birthplace  of  the  Nidd.  A  gloomy-looking  hill  across  the  opposite  vale 
bears  the  ominous  title  of  '  Dead  Man's  Hill,'  being  the  second  bearing  that 
name  in  the  district.  Tradition,  as  usual,  comes  in  with  its  opportune 
explanation,  declaring  that  in  past  days  many  pedlars  were  murdered  iu  this 
region. 
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From  these  wild  and  lonely  heights,  we  descend  the  western  slope,  then 
ascend  the  next  ridge  dividing  Coverdale  from  Kettlewelldale.  Along 
this  boundary  for  two  miles  runs  a  deep  trench,  still  in  many  places  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  deep.  When  in  its  original  state  the  entrenchment  would 
shelter  an  army  of  several  thousands ;  its  defensive  properties  can  be  easily 
grasped,  guarding  as  it  does  to-day  the  only  way  of  approach  into  Kettlewell- 
dale from  the  north.  There  are  also  indications  of  an  outer  and  smaller 
trench.     From  many  evidences  we  imagine  this  barrier  has  been  formed  by 
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the  Celts  to  stem  the  tide  of  Roman  in\'asion,  who  had  been  repelled  by  the 
stubborn  defence  at  Grass  Woods  and  High  Close  Camp,  the  only  other 
way  of  approach  from  the  south-east,  commanding  the  beautiful  meadow- 
land,  surrounded  b}-  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  Whoever  the  people  were 
who  held  these  positions,  they  held  the  keys  of  the  uj^pcr  dale. 

During  centuries  of  strife  this  sj^ot  would  be  the  scene  of  man\-  an 
engagement.  Several  mounds  on  this  part  of  the  moor  suggest  artificial 
formation  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.     Legend  says  this  place  was  formerly 
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the  habitation  of  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  slain  warriors  hovering  around  the 
old  battle  ground. 

It  is  a  grand  upland  walk  out  of  Coverdale  round  the  huge  shoulder  of 
Great  Whernside  and  down  the  steep  hill  slope  to  Kettlewell.  The  writer 
once  passed  that  way  towards  midnight,  and  the  strange  solitude  which 
prevailed  has  left  a  vivid  impression.  No  wonder  the  natives  associated 
the  wail  of  the  curlew,  the  plaintive  pipe  of  the  plover,  and  the  moaning  of 
the  wind,  and  even  the  deep  breathing  of  cattle  resting  on  the  moor,  with  the 
ghosts  of  an  old  world. 

Descending  to  Kettlewell,  on  our  right  Park  Beck,  a  wild  unruly  torrent, 
passes  Scale  Park  House,  an  ancient  spot,  selected  by  some  Norse  shepherd 
who  here  erected  his  skali,  or  log  hut.  The  gift  of  a  run  for  a  thousand 
sheep  to  Coverham  in  Mediaeval  times  gives  a  later  insight  into  the  old  pas- 
toral occupation,  of  which  Scale  Park  still  continues  an  evidence.  Nearing 
the  village  we  pass  farmers  returning  over  the  mountains  from  the  autumn 
fair  at  Kettlewell,  in  several  instances  two  men  riding  on  one  horse,  presenting 
a  picture  of  bygone  days,  and  the  very  limited  conveniences  which  the 
dalesmen  possessed  when  they  were  a  world  to  themselves,  unswayed  by  the 
advent  of  tourists,  newspapers,  and  the  sound  of  near  approach  of  the  railway 
engine. 

To  look  down  from  the  hills  over  Kettlewell  on  a  summer  da}^  is  alone 
worth  the  journey  thither.  The  grey  village  slumbering  so  peacefully  below 
us,  the  stern  and  bare  ridge  scars  of  limestone  hills,  whence  the  hazel 
and  pine  woods  slope  downwards  to  pleasant  green  meadows  by  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  the  contour  of  hill  road,  and  river  to  Grasswood  and  Nether- 
side,  and  long  range  of  fells  from  Barden  to  Bolton  in  the  background, 
form  a  scene  of  magnificent  beauty.  An  interesting  walk  for  those  who  find 
pleasure  in  wandering  over  moorland  heights  is  by  the  path  leading  from 
Kettlewell  to  Arncliflfe.  Crossing  the  bridge,  the  track  winds  up  the  slope 
of  the  adjoining  hill  and  passes  through  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  and  over  the 
moors  to  Arnclifife. 

Resting  on  the  edge  of  this  rock  at  sunset,  we  may  enjoy  the  romantic  and 
rare  beauty  of  the  scene.  At  our  feet  lie  the  white  walls  of  the  picturesque 
village ;  above,  rise  the  grim  rocky  sides  of  Langcliffe  ;  up  the  vale  is  the 
beautiful  and  rapid  Wharfe,  its  waters  ever  winding  past  wood,  wold, 
and  ancient  villages,  appearing  on  this  night  like  a  sheet  of  glass  on  its 
course  by  mountain,  glen,  and  scowling  precipice.  Across  the  far  moun- 
tain  side   spreads  a  gossamer  purple  screen ;    gently  close  around  us  the 
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shadows  of  night,  and,  as  we  wander  down  the  mountain,  a  thin  veil  of 
mystery  spreads  over  the  scene,  the  earth  passes  peacefully  into  repose,  the 
moon  rises,  and  the  vale  becomes  luminous  with  a  pearly  radiance. 

Arncuffe. 
Ernclifife,  the  '  Eagle  rock.'     Our  first  sight  of  this  village  was  under 
the  additional  charm  and  variety  of  a  gala  day.     After  passing  the  wild 
range   of  moorland,    a  wilderness  of  heather,  dividing  the  two  dales,  we 
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suddenly  find  spread  before  us  a  vale  beautiful  and  romantic,  a  scene  of 
glamour  as  portrayed  in  some  old-world  story,  through  which  sped  the 
Skirfare  river,  sweeping  in  a  delightful  curve  under  the  shade  of  fine  tim- 
bered trees,  with  branches  and  fleecy  clouds  mirrored  in  its  waters. 

Standing  on  its  brink  and  sweetly  sequestered  in  a  mass  of  foliage,  is 
the  venerable  tower  of  Arncliffe  Church,  behind  which  is  the  mansion  and 
its  park-like  meadow.  Here  and  there,  grey  walls  and  rustic  homesteads 
still  retain  features  which  combine  to  form  one  of  the  most  charming 
pictures  of  a  rural  village.  Scarcely  had  our  eyes  feasted  on  this  picture 
when  strains  of  music  floated  up  the  mountain  side,  and  from  under  the 
shadow  of  spreading  trees  swept  forth  men  and  maidens  (in  gala-day  attire) 
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on  the  smooth  green  turf.  The  contrast :  one  moment,  as  it  were,  nothing 
in  sight  but  stern  mountain  scenery  ;  next,  without  preconception,  the  scene 
we  have  described.  A  more  romantic  spectacle  I  never  saw  ;  its  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  artistic  yet  careless  grouping  of  figures  whirling  under 
branches,  or  strolling  by  the  margin  of  the  stream  and  through  the  old 
churchyard,  added  to  which  was  the  inspiring  strains  of  music  wafted  sweetly 
on  the  breeze.     It  was  enough  to  enrapture  the  soul  of  any  ordinary  mortal. 
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Arncliffe,  or  the  '  Eagle's  rock,  is  derived  from  cru^  old  English  for 
eagle,  and  clif^  hence  Erncliffe  —  a  monstre  pie-shaped  rock  overlooking  the 
vale,  formerly  a  resort  of  eagles.  The  presence  of  the  eagle  in  this  district 
is  testified  by  the  name  of  Arnforth,  near -Settle.  Eimeforde  in  Domesday, 
or  in  old  Norse,  Arnar-forafh—th&  eagle  precipice  :  forath  being  a  precipice, 
upward  or  downward,  hence  by  turns  an  abyss  or  pit.  Arncliffe  is,  however, 
probably  an  Anglian  foundation,  and  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  allows 
the  Norse  designation  of  the  remote  district  to  show  that  as  the  Teutonic 
settlements  were  secured,  the  rapacious  bird  was  driven  to  the  more  solitary 
fastnesses.  In  both  places  the  high,  towering  hills,  surmounted  by  rocks, 
with  verdant  fields  in  the  dale,  would  afford  a  fit  abode  for  '  the  monarch  of 
the  skies.' 
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The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald;  style,  Early  English,  with 
decorated  insertions,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  porch,  and  an  embattled 
tower.  The  list  of  rectors  commences  with  Adam  Decanus,  1 180 ;  the  name 
of  this  rector  sounds  familiar.  When  Warin  FitzGerald,  chamberlain  of 
the  king,  confirmed  to  i\rthington  the  gift  of  the  Lady  Avice  de  Romelli, 
Adam,  then  Dean  of  Craven,  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  This  confirmation 
probably  took  place  1 190-5,  so  the  date  fits  exactly.  Probably  Adam  de 
Decanus  was  at  that  very  time  in  attendance  upon  his  liege  lady  the  Countess 
of  Warwick,  about  whom  we  learn  something  more  in  Buckden. 
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The  Norman  church,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  came  to  an  end  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  Archdeacon  Boyd,  the 
church  was  thoroughly  restored  and  beautified  in  1841.  The  only  remaining 
relic  of  the  original  Norman  structure,  the  socket  of  a  pillar  and  part  of 
the  capital,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rectory  garden.* 

The  churchyard  contains  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of  that  venerable 
worthy,  Thomas  Lindley,  who  died  aged  ninety-four,  the  incumbent  of 
Halton  Gill ;  he  spent  seventy  years  in  this  district.  INIany  are  the  droll 
stories  recounted  of  this  good  man,  who,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  travelled  to 
and  fro,  winter  and  summer,  over  the  mountains,  to  conduct  services  at 
Hubberholme. 


*  The  cliiirch  contains  a  beautiful  rood  screen,  erected  to  the  glory  of  (lod,  and  the 
memor}'  of  William  Boyd,  M.A.,   fifty-eight  years  vicar  of  this  parish. 
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Ariicliffe,  one  of  the  most  ancient  villages  in  the  upper  dales,  whose 
name  speaks  of  the  solitude  required  of  eagles  for  their  resort,  has,  in  its 
church  of  St.  Oswald,  a  mark  of  mental  vitality,  placed  there  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Its  history  cannot  be  traced  in  detail  beyond  Norman 
days,  yet  it  had  au  existence  long  before  the  compiling  of  the  Domesday  Book. 

Archdeacon  Boyd's  story  of  his  first  visit  to  Arncliffe,  on  his  acceptance 
of  the  living,  is  worth  recording. 
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At  Ripou,  in  answer  to  his  questioning,  no  such  a  place  as  Arucliffe  was 
known.  After  a  little  delay,  however,  a  man  and  a  horse  were  found.  The  driver  knew 
a  famous  big  rock,  he  said,  called  Kilnsey  Crag,  and  he  thought  Arncliffe  was  near  that. 
The  trio  started  in  the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  March,  but  the  horse  grew  tired  or  lame, 
or  both,  and  darkness  overtook  them  before  they  reached  their  destination.  Staying 
all  night  at  a  clean  little  'public'  at  Kilnsey,  they  next  morning  drove  up  the  valley 
and  reached  Arncliffe  in  safety.  The  vicarage,  a  well-built  stone  house,  was  parti}' 
filled  with  wool  belonging  to  the  principal  farmer.  Unfortunatel}',  the  door  of  the 
vicarage  was  locked,  and  Betty  Simpson,  who  had  the  ke}'  in  her  pocket,  was  off 
'sticking.'  On  his  arrival  at  the  church  gate  on  his  first  Suuda}-,  he  was  duly  met  and 
welcomed  by  the  two  churchwardens,  and  their  greeting,  if  warm,  to  a  stranger  was 
somewhat  singular.  The  elder  said  :  "  Ye're  verra  young,"  to  which  the  young  vicar 
replied  with  happ}-  readiness:  "Well,  sir,  whatever  other  faults  I  may  have,  that's  one 
of  which  I  shall  mend  every  day."  The  younger  man,  with  great  warmth  and  a  kindly 
handshake,  was  content  with  saying  :  "  I'se  glad  ye're  cum." 
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The  wedding  fees  at  Arncliffe,  all  through  the  ministry  of  Canon  Boyd, 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  were  elevenpence,  perhaps  the  lowest  charge  for  per- 
forming marriage  rites  on  record.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  amount 
for  that  ceremony  made  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  worthy  Canon  never 
altered  the  charge. 

CowsiDE  Beck. — A  Sketch. 

In  this  deep  fork  of  Amerdale  we  are  again  on  the  track  of  Kmily 
Norton  and  her  white  doe.  It  is  an  April  day,  the  sunshine  cleaving  the  mist 
on  the  hills,  alternate  patches  of  snow  clouds  and  rain  storm  sweeping  on- 
wards, flinging  dense  shadows,  becks  roaring  and  swirling,  sounds  of  water 
everywhere,  vistas  of  purple,  and  gleams  of  golden  light  on  the  mountain, 
nature  to-day  appearing  in  her  sternest  aspect.  A  deep  and  wonderful 
gorge,  showing  the  resistless  force  of  erosion  in  scooping  out  this  ravine, 
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since  days  primeval.  P)y  such  agency  round  buttresses  of  rock  are  chiselled 
into  form,  a])pearing  almost  like  some  mcdiccval  fortress  encrusted  with 
time  by  moss  and  silver.  Stretching  from  here  to  Kilnscy  are  line  above 
line  of  innumerable  shelves  of  gleaming  limestone,  bleached  into  whiteness 
bv    the   storms  of  centuries.     Through  such  scenes  we  reach  Darnbrook, 
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the  little  hamlet  immortalised  by  Wordsworth,  which  lies  hidden  in 
the  deep  fork,  near  the  junction  of  the  gorges.  Two  white  cottages  and 
outbuildings  (partly  in  decay,  prefaced  by  the  little  garden  plot),  sheltered 
in  the  trees,  a  brawling  stream  rushing  past,  a  narrow  roadway  twining 
over  the  solitary  scowling  moors  to  Malham.  The  circling  range  of  dark 
hills,  with  '  Parson  Pulpit'  to  the  east,  and  the  deep  ghyll  carved  out  from 
the  east  side  of  Fountains  P'ell,  are  of  more  than  romantic  interest. 

A  mile  west,  and  midway  between  Litton  and  Arnclifife,  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Skirfare,  is  Gildersber  Cave.  There  are  various  reports 
about  the  length  of  this  cave,  in  fact,  story  says  no  person  ever  yet  reached 
the  end  of  it.  A  man  once  entered  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
crept  on  for  three  miles,  and  then  grew  faint-hearted  and  returned,  arriving 
at  the  entrance  by  twelve  oclock,  noon.  Other  adventurers,  on  discovery 
bent,  have  crawled  so  far  as  to  hear  the  farmer  at  Darnbrook  Farm,  by  Foun- 
tains Fell,  calling  home  his  cows  at  milking  time. 

Litton  village,  two  miles  up  the  vale,  does  not  possess  the  beauty  and 
interest  attached  to  Arnclifife,  yet  a  century  ago  its  tall  and  broad-chested 
fellows  were  famous  wrestlers,  and  centuries  earlier  were  celebrated  for  their 
prowess  in  war  with  bill  and  bow.  It  was  on  this  village  green  that  Tom 
Lee  met  more  than  his  match  in  Kitty  Mytton,  the  village  blacksmith.  The 
cockpit,  where  the  old  pastime  of  cock-fighting  and  badger-baiting  took 
place,  also  marks  the  spot  where  Lee  and  IMytton  fought ;  it  is  close  by  the 
Skirfare ;  the  fight  ended  by  Mytton  throwing  Lee  into  the  river.  Con- 
nected with  Litton  Hall  is  a  story  of  one  '  Green  Sleeves,'  a  ghost  or  fairy, 
which  became  so  troublesome  that,  like  Tom  Lee,  it  had  ultimately  to  be 
'  laid '  in  the  beck. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Litton  of  remote  days  is  Spittle  Croft  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Skirfare.  The  '  spittal,'  a  hospiiiiiin,  guest-house,  place 
of  shelter  and  sustenance,  is  always  the  mark  of  a  hermit's  cave,  extending 
succour  in  lone  lands  to  the  weary  and  benighted.  The  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
call  their  monastery  a  hospice,  and  such,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  spittal  of 
Litton  has  been. 

Between  Litton  and  Arncliflfe  the  stream  often  disappears,  leaving  the 
river-bed  dry. 

Littondale  was  one  of  the  Percy  chases,  yet  distinct  from  that  of  Lang- 
strothdale.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  wolf,  wild 
boar,  and  stag  still  roamed  over  the  chase. 
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The  lonely,  separated  residences  of  such  tracts  were  favourable  to  the 
creation  of  human  oddities,  of  whom  reminiscences  and  traditions  are 
frequently  met  with  ;  remote  Litton  is  exactly  so  celebrated.  In  Hone's 
Table  Book  is  a  curious  tale  about  a  witch  or  prophetess  named  Bertha — the 
'  Wise  woman  of  Littondale,'  whose  home  was  situated  in  a  lone  gill  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  Arncliffe.  The  tale,  repeatedly  told,  does  not  on  its  face 
bear  a  semblance  of  truth,  and  is  not  worth  repetition.  However  successful 
such  eccentricities  may  have  been  amid  the  obscurities  of  their  day  and 
generation,  gas  and  the  electric  searchlight  have  rendered  such  dealings 
fruitless. 

Two  miles  beyond  Litton  is  the  chapel  of  Halton  Gill,  and  the  solitary 
hamlet  of  Foxup  and  Heselden.  The  chapel  at  Halton  Gill  has  existed 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  how  much  longer  we  cannot  say.  'Tis  a 
simple  church  with  belfry  and  one  bell.  The  best  picture  of  Halton 
is  to  be  obtained  midway  be- 
tween the  two  villages :  an  air 
of  rural  repose  pervades  it ; 
behind  are  the  trees,  where 
the  crows  nest,  beyond  still 
are  the  far-reaching  fells  in- 
cluding Fountains  and  Peny- 
ghent,  in  the  hollow  between 
are  the  mounds,  known  as  the 
'  Giants'  Graves,'  the  outcome 
of  fierce  fighting  between  the 
Engle-folk  and  the  Britons. 

Leaving  Arncliffe  on  the 
eve  of  its  festive  day,  we  climb 
the  opposite  steep  on  the  old 
Cote  moor,  where  the  Coed  is 
notyet  extinct,  and  passthrough 
the  stretch  of  woodland,  which  beautifully  clothes  the  cdfje  of  the  moorland. 
There  are  many  large  rocks,  grotto  shaped,  down  which  leap  fair\'  cascades. 
Rabbits  by  scores,  and  of  many  colours,  feeding  in  the  twilight  on  the  edge 
of  the  thicket,  prick  their  ears  at  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  their  large 
innocent  eyes  glimmering  in  the  dusk. 

Just  before  we  passed  over  the  brow  of  the  moor,  we  turned  for  a  last 
look  on  the  merry  scene  below.     Sweet  strains  of  music  came  floating  up 
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the  moorland,  mingled  with  sonnds  of  rippling  laughter.  Lads  and  lasses, 
men  and  maidens,  were  seen  whirling  nnder  the  shade  of  trees,  or  sannterino- 
by  the  margin  of  the  stream.  Here  and  there  in  the  twilight,  a  glimmer 
of  light  from  the  cottage  windows  beamed  throngh  the  screen  of  trees.  As 
we  passed  onward  the  sound  of  mirth  and  music  became  fainter,  and  gradually 
died  away,  but  the  memory  of  that  delightful  village  fete  still  lingers. 

Perched   on   the   brow   of  the   lofty   hills   of   the   southern   range   of 
Kettlewelldale  is  a  farm,  whose  sole  purpose,  one  might  imagine,  was  to  act 
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sentinel  on  the  valley  below.  An  old  dales  family,  named  Drake,  were  in 
possession  of  this  solitary  Alpine  nest  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years. 
And  the  heads  of  the  house,  or  firstborn,  through  that  long  period  were 
named  Marmaduke.  The  export  and  import  of  goods  to  and  from  the 
house,  and  the  dead  borne  hence  to  their  last  resting-place  in  the  old  church- 
yard by  the  river,  had  invariably  to  be  done  on  sledges.  The  story  of  the 
'  Long  Pack '  (which  really  belongs  to  the  North  Tyne),  has  been  located 
here.  At  least,  a  similar  incident  to  one  which  took  place  at  Lee  Hall  is 
said  to  have  occurred  here  also. 
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Two  miles  further  up  Kettlewelldale  briugs  us  to  Starbottou,  a  hamlet 
whose  old  uauie  was  Stauerbot,  which,  iu  that  form,  becouies  very  interesting. 
The  word  bat  signifies  the  bottom  or  foot  of  a  valley ;  s'aiiicr  is  merely  the 
plural  of  stone.  The  stones  here  referred  to  have  been  placed  to  mark  the 
territory  of  Buckden,  the  '  buck-dene' — a  valley  conveyed  by  parchment  and 
the  power  of  gold,  not  by  steel.  Who  the  people  concerned  have  been  is 
explained  by  the  Tor  Moor  Top  on  the  crest  above  Starbottou.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  conveyancing,  Bollaiid^  that  which  was  acquired  by  deed  or  charter, 
and  was  possessed  by  Thanes  of  the  nobler  sort,  had  for  its  opposite,  folkland., 
which  passed  to  the  community  without  any  writing.  Cam  Gill,  not  less 
than  Starbottou,  identifies  the  chief  contracting  parties.  Cam  is  Celtic,  and 
means  bent,  crooked ;  gill  is  Norse,  and  means  a  valley  with  water  running 
down  it ;  so  we  have  the  parties  to  the  bargain,  of  which  Buckden  was  the 
result :  the  Celt  and  the  Norseman. 

Here  are  picturesque  cottages, 
the  whole  place  having  a  primitive  ap- 
pearance, quaint  and  curious  enough  to 
delight  the  heart  of  an  antiquary.  '  Ye 
Old  Inn  '  is  a  typical  picture  of  the  past, 
and  so  is  Mrs.  Butler  a  typical  landlady, 
as  all  visitors  testify  who  have  stayed  at 
this  inn. 

In  1686  a  fearful  storm  swept  over 
the  moor  at  this  locality  ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  village  and  Kettle  well 
were  drowned  by  the  violence  of  the  flood. 

"  These  towns  are  situate  imrler  a 
great  hill,  from  whence  the  rain  descended 
with  snch  violence  for  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  hill  on  the  side  opening  and 
casting  up  water  to  the  height  of  an  ordin- 
ary church  steeple,  that  it  demolished 
several  houses,  and  carried  away  the  stones 
entirely,   after  which   it   fdled  the  houses 

with  gravel  to  the  chamber  windows,  drove  such  of  the  inhabitants  away  as  had  not 
been  drowned  before,  and  filled  the  meadows  with  stones,  gravel,  etc." 

The  appearance  of  the  village  seems  to  confirm  this  catastrophe  ;  most 
of  the  houses  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt  at  that  period. 
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IvANGSTROTHDALE. 

'"P^KARIvY    mid-distance   between   Starbotton    and    Buckden    are    the 
r^5     remains  of  the  Buckden  Cross,  marking  the  boundary  between  the 
parishes  of  Kettlewell  and  Hubberholme. 

In  olden  time  Langstrothdale  was  one  vast  forest ;  in  the  memory  of 
aged  inhabitants,  much  more  densely  wooded  than  at  present.  The  mountain 
slopes  on  the  southern  side  of  the  stream  are  still  well  afforested.     The  dark 

green  of  the  firs  and  the 
wild-looking  glens  present 
an  appearance  of  weird 
grandeur,  truly  Alpine,  and 
record  says  that  once  upon 
a  time  a  squirrel  could  leap 
from   Ivangstroth  Chase  to 


Netherside     without 
touching  the  sfround. 


once 
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The  situation  of  Buck- 
den is  charming,  resting  on 
the  angle  and  declivity  of 
an  immense  hill,  which 
stretches  from  its  doors  into 
Bishopdale.  Through  its  centre  leaps  a  torrent,  whose  course  of  yellowy- 
green  tinted  waters  has  hitherto  been  over  vast  shelves  of  rock,  and  through 
a  most  wild-looking  glen.  Here  amid  wildness  and  magnificence  are  rip- 
pling rills  and  cascades.  In  stormy  time  this  ravine  presents  a  scene  most 
savage  and  impressive ;  the  water,  in  its  headlong  fury,  fairly  howls  in 
its  frantic  rush  to  the  river. 

The  hall  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  whose 
charms  are  enhanced  by  its  leafy  surroundings.     The  site  occupied  by  the 
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original  manor  house  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
house  of  importance,  judging  from  the  rank  of  the  people  wlio  have  dwelt 
there.*  Several  houses  date  from  the  early  seventeenth  century,  and  the  place 
contains  many  quaint  bits  of  architecture,  picturesque  nooks,  giving  an  old- 
world  charm  to  the  spot.    Buckden,  like  Kettlewell,  is  celebrated  for  its  fair. 
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*  In  the  Michaelmas  term,  1200,  a  law  suit  was  tried  which  completely  reveals  the 
early  history  of  this  remote  comer  of  the  Perc}-  Fee.  The  Countess  of  Warwick,  dau.^hter 
and  heiress  of  William  de  Percy,  alleges  that  William  de  Arches  unjustlj'  entered  the  forest 
of  Langstrade  (hence  Langster)  from  Langstrath,  and  made  himself  forester,  when  he  ought 
not  to  have  the  forest.  William  rejdies  that  the  forestership  belongs  to  his  land  of  Bucke- 
denn,  which  he  holds  of  the  Countess,  and  ]:)nts  himself  on  the  king's  great  assize,  seeking 
recognition  as  to  who  has  the  greater  right  of  holding  the  forestershi]i.  The  matter  had 
been  in  agitation  for  some  time,  how  it  ended  we  do  not  know.  In  the  Celtic  word  slraih, 
we  add  another  link  to  the  very  many  evidences  from  which  we  can  repcople  these  ancient 
valleys. 

SS 
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Between  Buckden  and  Hubberliolme  is  a  little  green  bay  of  fertile  land, 
and  all  around  it  the  hills  rise  boldly,  and  tlie  road  winds  through  lonely 
narrow  passes  into  Ribblesdale  and  Wensleydale. 

A  road  passes  round  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
to  Cray  Valley— in  summer  time  a  most  beautiful  region  :  the  haunt  of  glow- 
worms, whose  tiny  lamps  shine  forth  on  dark,  dree  nights  to  cheer  the  heart 
of  the  lonely  traveller.  Here  is  a  fine  waterfall,  in  a  romantic  spot,  below 
which  the  stream  meanders  through  a  sequestered  dell.  How  charmingly 
the  waters  splash  and  ripple  onwards,  inij)arting  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
vale  ! 

" 'Tis  sweet  to  hear  a  brook;  'tis  sweet 
To  hear  the  vSabbath  bell  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  once, 
Deep  iu  a  wood}'  dell." 

Beyond  Cray,  formerly  a  thriving  hamlet,  now  only  consisting  of  a 
solitary   wayside   inn,    the   road  winds  upwards   through  lonely  moors  to 

Wensleydale  and 
Bishopdale.  A 
fine  moorland 
walk  is  from  the 
Bishopdale  road 
to  Whernside, 
some  five  miles 
across  a  scene  of 
solitude,  \'et 
teeming  with  in- 
terest to  those 
who  love  wild 
and  s  o  1  i  t  a  r  \- 
grandeur. 

Crossing  the 
bridge  at  Buck- 
den, where  the 
river  m  ak  es  a 
sweeping    curve. 


/'.    Pamsan. 


BUCKDEN,    LOOKING   NORTH. 


a  few  hundred  yards  onwards  to  where  the  hills  meet,  is 

HUBBERHOLME, 

whose   name   conjures   up   that    grim  old  Pagan,   Hubba  the  Berserker,  a 
chieftain  of  the  old  Viking  race,  who  fought  and  plundered  along  this  river 
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vale  to  its  very  source,  and  in  this  name,  Ilubbcr-holine^  as  in  Hnbbercove 
at  Skyrethorns,  whose  derivation  is  evident,  we  find  a  far  more  lasting 
memorial  than  if  it  had  been  inscribed  on  perishable  marble.  In  this  name 
imagination  hears  the  wild  exnltant  shont  of  the  Viking;  the  very  sonnd  of 
the  word  savours  of  the  briny  ocean,  across  which  the  adventurous  north- 
men  steered  their  strange-looking  keels.  Of  a  truth,  the  hand  and  tongue 
of  the  Norseman  are  here,  as  evident  as  if  the  'Black  Raven  '  still  flapped 
his  wings  from  1  the 
folds    of   the    war-  ^^ 

banner  stretching  out 
to  the  breeze,  while 
the  horns  and  trum- 
pets summoned  men 
from  their  *bers' 
(farmsteads),  whose 
names  }'et  point  out 
the  original  settle- 
ments. 

The  church, 
dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  is  a  quaint, 
curious,  and  pictur- 
esque fabric  of  the 
thirteenth  century, 
and  not  later  than  the 
year  1220,  if  indeed 
the  edifice  does  not 
still  contain  distinct  Norman  features  and  other  marks  of  hoar  antiquity ; 
tradition  says  it  is  of  much  earlier  construction,  yet,  apart  from  slight  traces 
of  earlier  work,  the  building  as  it  now  stands  is  of  the  period  above- 
mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  from  many  evidences — the  antiquity  of  its 
name,  faint  vestiges  of  ancient  work,  its  isolated  position  in  the  past,  and 
the  many  traditions  of  its  great  age,—  all  point  to  the  supposition  that  a 
Saxon  or  e\en  Celtic  church  might  have  stood  on  exactly  the  same  site  as 
the  present  structure.  Some  of  the  alterations  have  been  executed  1320 
to  1360,  and  other  features  point  to  the  sixteenth  centurv. 

The  most   interesting  relic  in  the  interior  is  the  oaken  rood-loft,  on 
which   was   placed   the   rood    or   crucifix,    built    1558   by   William   Jaker, 
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carpenter.  From  this  exalted  position,  the  singers  sent  forth  their  praises, 
and  the  Gospel  was  read  in  celebration  of  high  mass,  the  service  supposed 
to  be  greater  from  that  exalted  position.  The  crude  colour  in  which  it  was 
painted  has  now  almost  faded  away.  It  was  from  such  a  rood-loft  that  the 
early  Feathers  denounced  to  his  face  the  iniquitous  sins  of  the  eighth  Henr\-. 
This  now  scarce  relic,  of  pre-Reformation  times,  alone  makes  the  church  of 
Hubberholme  specially  interesting.  There  are  two  altars:  the  one  now  used 
came  from  the  University  College,  Oxford,  at  which  time  the  old  altar  was 
discarded.     Pawson,  the  landlord  of  the  '  George'  opposite,  was  also  parish 
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clerk,  so  he  took  it  to  his  hostelry,  where  for  some  time  it  did  duty  as  an 
ale  bench  ;  but  it  was  rescued  from  that  degraded  position  and  replaced  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 

There  are  an  ancient  oak  chest  and  also  a  septangular  font  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Dividing  nave  and  aisle  on  the  south  are  four  bays  of  semi- 
arches  of  undressed  stone,  the  square  piers  having  been  cut  into  octagons 
during  some  restoration.  On  the  north,  four  bays  of  pointed  arches,  one 
being  of  greater  span  and  lower  pitch  than  the  other.  From  these  arches 
we  may  judge  that  the  nave  of  the  church  was  built  about  1200.     Connected 
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with  the  church  for  the  space  of  sixty  years  was  Thomas  Lindley,  who  also 
held  the  living  of  Halton  Gill,  and  taught  day-schools  at  the  latter  place. 
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\\\  the  howl  of  winter,  storm  or  sunshine  of  summer,  he  never  missed  passing- 
over    '  Horse-head,'    one    thousand   nine   hundred   feet   above  the    sea,    a 
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distance  of  six  miles,  to  preach  at  Hubberholme.     He  belonged  to  the  race 
of  good  old  pastors — of  which  Chaucer  speaks  : 

"  That  was  a  pore  Personn  of  a  toun, 

But  riclie  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk  ; 

He  was  also  a  lerned  niau,  a  clerk 

That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche, 

His  parisheus  devoutly  wolde  he  teche  " — 

quaint  and  homely  dress,  always  appearing  in  knitted  overalls,  known  as 
'  cockers.' 

In  these  parts  no  one  was  better  known  than  Parson  Lindley  and  his 
old  pony.  On  stormy  days  the  invariable  cry  of  the  old  landlady  at  the 
'  George'  used  to  be  :  "  Ye  should  no  fash  yerself,  Maister  Lindley,  te  come 
on  sike  a  day  as  this."  Parson  Lindley  always  replied:  "Duty,  missis, 
duty  must  be  attended  to  !  "* 

The  old  sundial,  formerly  the  churchyard  cross,  is  hoary  with  age,  the 
shadows  on  its  dial  having  marked  the  passing  of  centuries. 

"  vSo  passes  silent  o'er  the  dead  thy  shade,     "  vSince  thou  hast  stood,  and  thus  thy  vigil  kept 
Brief  time!  aud  hour  b}' hour,  and  da}'  Noting  each   hour,   o'er  niould'ring  stones 

by  day,  beneath ; 

The  pleasing  pictures  of  the  present  fade.     The  pastor  and  his  flock  alike  have  slept, 
And,  like  a  summer  vapour,  steal  awa}-.  And  '  dust  to  dust  '    proclaim'd  the  stride 

of  death." 

Leaving  the  churchyard,   we  look  into  the  old  inn,  which  comprises 

kitchen  and  parlour.     On  the  old  black  oaken  settle  loll  three  or  four  lusty 

farmers,  tall,  broad,  and  sinewy  fellows,  whose  ancestors  trailed  a  pike  and 

fought  at  Flodden  Field,  and  men  bearing  their  names  were  settled  in  this 

locality  over  five  hundred  years  ago.      On  the  opposite  side,  in  the  old  arm 

chair,  drowsed  the  ancient  landlady,  since  dead,  a  characteristic  figure  here 

in  the  past,  who,  with  a  stout  ctidgel,  asserted  her   authority   when  her 

brawny-limbed  and  thirsty  Langstroth  customers  became  excitable.     Two 

or  three  shepherd  dogs  roll  lazily  on  the  sanded  floor.     Beside    the   dark 

'  lang-settle '  is  an  oak  chest  or  sideboard,  a  century  old,  with  a  plate  rack 

well  lined  with  pottery  of  the  same  date.     This  place  is  the  perfection  of  'ye 

old  inn'  of  bygone  days,  and,  in  its  way,  quite  unique.     Resting,  we  listen  to 

*  At  a  baptism  at  this  church,  the  name  of  '  Amorous  '  was  given  to  Rev.  T.  I^indley, 
and  so  the  child,  who  was  a  vStanlej-,  was  named.  Soon  after,  the  father,  finding  out  the 
mistake,  called  on  the  clergyman  to  have  the  name  altered  to  Ambrose.  "But,"  said 
Lindley,  "  the  register  cannot  be  altered,  and  the  child  must  be  Amorous  to  the  end  of  his 
da5's  "  As  the  father  sorrowfully  departed  Mr.  Lindley,  with  a  sly  wink,  said:  "  When  that 
child  grows  up  keep  him  out  of  the  wa}-  of  temptation."  The  child  did  grow  up,  stuck  to 
his  registered  name,  and  became  known  near  and  far  as  'Amorous  Stanley,  licensed  hawker.' 
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the  conversation,  and  note  the  following  remark:  "By  gow,  Bill,  ragged 
Dick  ower't  lile  dog  last  neight ;  by  gnm,  noo,  eh  wor  mad  !  " 

The  beanty  of  this  place  shonld  be  seen  from  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
above  the  church  ;  it  is  a  veritable  Arcadia :  five  miles  of  vallev  looking 
down  to  Kettlewell,  enclosed  by  hills  two  thousand  feet  high,  afford  a 
panorama  that  would  be  more  admired  if  it  were  more  accessible. 

The  vicarage,  built  on  the  site  and  partly  out  of  the  material  of  a  house 
once  in  the  possession  of  the  Hebers,  acts  as  a  memorial  to  the  good  Bishop 
Heber.  The  Rev.  Richard  F.  R.  Anderton  is  the  worthy  and  greatly 
esteemed  vicar  of  this  remote  parish. 

It  is  even- 


ing ;  the  sun  is 
declining  be- 
hind the  hills, 
tinging  the 
scene  with  a 
mellow  liijht. 
The  sides  of 
the  glens  and 
the  brink  of  the 
river  are  cloth- 
ed with  trees 
and  verdure. 
Far  away  from 
the  distant 
hills  can  be 
seen  the  clear 
stream,  wind- 
ing through 
the      beautiful 
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valley,  in  man}-  places  enclosed  in  a  bower  of  branches,  which  cast  lovel}' 
shadows  across  the  orleaming-  waters ;  the  old  grev  moss  stones  are  a  o-rand 
tone  to  the  sunlight,  as  the  water  flashes  and  sparkles  over  its  shingly 
course  like  a  bed  of  diamonds. 

liclow,  looking  cast,  is  the  ancient  church,  stauding  by  tliel)rink  of  the 
beautiful  and  raj^id  stream,  whose  waters  sing  a  soothing  melody  to  the 
departed  dalespeople  who  sleep  at  its  side.  The  solid  square  tower,  with 
curious  battlemented  top,  is  covered  with   green  and  yellowy  moss ;    the 
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old  bridge,  the  wayside  inn,  and  the  dense  wooded  summits  behind ; 
opposite,  the  grey  walls  of  a  mountain  homestead,  shielded  by  a  belt  of 
gaunt  and  dark  Scotch  firs,  add  variety  to  a  most  delightful  scene.  In  the 
storms  of  autumn,  when  gloom  and  misty  vapours  and  dark  clouds  chase 
across  Kirkgill  Moor,  hiding  Raisgill-hag  and  Horse-head,  the  scene  is 
wildly  grand.  x\t  such  times  numerous  streams  like  streaks  of  silver 
leap  headlong   from   the   mountain,    sweeping   by   wood,    glen,   and  crag. 
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instinct  with  wild  beauty,  transforming  gloom  and  shadow  into  sublime 
grandeur.  Standing  on  this  eminence  it  is  grand  to  watch  the  Wharfe 
rush  on  from  Beckermonds,  where  are  to  be  seen  manv  curious  and  time- 
worn  rocks  caused  by  the  swirl  of  waters,  and  erosion  during  the  ages. 
Onward  races  the  stream  over  boulders,  past  Deepdale,  sending  foam  and 
spray  flying  in  all  directions.  In  her  wild,  mad  career  she  sweeps  past 
Yockenthwaite,  impelled  onwards  in  her  swift  race  by  tributary  streams, 
gradually   swelling   in    size   and    increasing   her  impetus,  she  passes  that 
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beautiful  relic  of  antiquity,  at  the  edge  of  its  churchyard,  on  one  occasion 
flooding  the  yard  and  porch  with  a  congregation  of  fishes;  still  increasing 
speed  and  volume  near  Buckden,  she  takes  a  sharp  curve  and  with  one  swift 
bound  passes  beneath  the  bridge  and  races  on  the  wings  of  s]3eed  to  the 
ocean. 

But  we  must  hurry  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river,  past  Raisgill, 
slumbering  amongst  trees,  in  times  past  inhabited  by  herds  of  roebuck. 
Soon  we  reach  Yockenthwaite,  which  stands  pleasantly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river ;  here  are  some  picturesque  cottages  with  old  grey  walls  and  time- 
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worn  roofs  covered  with  rich  tinted  moss,  shaded  by  the  spreading  branches 
of  fine  trees,  remnants  of  a  vast  forest  of  oaks,  which  spread  in  olden  times 
far  over  the  chase  on  either  side. 

The  name  of  the  hamlet  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  this  very 
forest  of  oaks.  A  thwaite  was  a  clearing  of  forest-trees,  generally  in  low 
ground  ;  in  this  case  it  has  been  a  clearing  of  oak  trees.  Upwards,  the 
country  becomes  more  wild.  We  are  now  in  the  very  remotenesses  of 
gangster,  which,  as  an  old  author  puts  it,  "  shuld  shewe  the  signes  of  the 
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harte  o'  grese*  and  not  of  the  squire's  parlour  or  even  of  the  yeoman's 
ingle."  Lang-strath  is  a  very  suitable  name  for  the  long  valley  reaching 
from  Buckdcn  to  Cam  Fell.  In  imagination  we  can  repeople  the  valley  with 
those  who  attended  the  sound  of  the  horn,  twang  of  the  bow,  and  the  baying 
of  hounds.  The  passion  for  hunting  pervaded  all  ranks  of  Plantagenet 
society.  More  than  one  northern  bishop  paid  his  diocesan  visitations  with 
a  pack  of  hounds  in  his  train.  At  one  time  or  another  the  Percys  have 
practically  held  the  valley,  its  whole  length  ;  Henry  de  Percy,  who  fell  at 
Bannockburn,  was  supervisor  and  chief  warden  of  the  chases  of  Langstroth 
and  Littondale. 


[Edmund  Bogg. 
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Next  is  Deepdale,  a  curious  out-of  the-world  spot,  with  a  quaint  bridge 
near  to  which  the  river  bed  is  one  shelf  of  solid  rock.  Further  on,  where 
the  streams  meet,  is  '  Beckermouds,'  meaning  the  mingling  of  the  becks,  and 
in  the  fashion  of  the  word  is  the  unaltered  speech  of  the  Viking.     This 

*  "  Harte-o'-^rese  "  meant  ^  fat  Iiart — from  old  French  i^faisse,  fatness.  Used  in 
Ingledew's  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Yoiksliire,  p.  53  : — 

"  Or  who  can  kill  a  hart  o'  greese, 
Five  hundred  foot  him  fro'  ?  " 

(Five  hundred  feet  off.; 
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hamlet  has  a  deserted,  tiuiible-down  appearance.  Here  the  vale  of  the  Wharfe 
bends  to  the  north  ;  upwards  is  a  delightful  and  secluded  glen,  reminding 
us  of  the  beauties  around  Netherside. 

A  little  further,  overlooking  the  river,  stands  Outershaw  Hall,  built  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Trevor  Basil  Woodd,  M.A., 
LL.B.  All  is  beautiful ;  charming  woods,  rustic  bridge,  deep  ravine,  and 
grottoes,  and  the  river  ripj)ling  through  a  romantic  moorland  glade. 
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Leaving  this  sequestered  vale,  we  pass  through  the  village  of  (3uter- 
shaw,  meaning  the  boundary  of  the  woods;  through  a  fine  sweeping  scene 
of  wild  solitude  and  moorland  we  wander  to  the  river's  birth  at  Cam  Fell, 
the  bent  or  bending  hillside. 

"  Upward  still  to  wilder,  lonelier  regions, 

Where  the  patient  river  fills  her  urn 
l'"roni  the  ooz}'  moorlands,  'mid  the  boulders, 

Cushion'd  deep  in  inoss  and  fring'd  with  fern. 
Thus  I  wandered,  treasuring  the  beauties, 

I'nfamiliar  forms  to  lowland  eye; 
Filling  all  the  soul  with  silent  praises 

For  the  glory  of  the  earth  and  sky." 
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The  historian  of  Craven  supposes  that  from  Ivangstrothdale  sprang  the 
two  nortliern  scholars  of  the  Soler  hall  of  Cantebrege,  whom  Chaucer  has 
made  the  subject  of  his  Reeves  Tale: — 

'•  Johaii  highte  that  on,  and  Aleiupiighte  that  other; 
Of  a  toun  were  they  born,  that  highte  vStrother, 
Fer  in  the  North,  I  can  not  tellen  where  " — 
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which,  considering  the  nature  of  their  adventure,  is  perhaps  fortunate.    The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  them  has  been  said  by  the  poet :  — 

"  Testif  they  were,  and  lusty  for  to  play." 

On  Cam  Fell  Archbishop  Hutton  once  knelt  in  gratitude  and  prayer, 
remembering  the  time,  when  a  poor  lad,  on  the  same  spot,  he  had  disturbed 
a  cow,  so  that  he  might  lie  warm  in  her  couch. 

In  the  ballad  of  "  Flodden  Field  "  the  poet  tells  us  that  the 

"  Striplings  strong  from  Whoreldale, 
And  all  the  Halton  hills  did  climb, 
With  Laugstrothe  eke  and  Littondale, 
Whom  milk  fed  fellows,  freshl)'  bred, 
Well  browu'd  their  sounding  bows  upbend, 
All  such  as  Hortou  Fells  had  fed, 
On  Clifford's  banner  did  attend." 
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On  the  extreme  watershed,  the  high  moor  between  Outershaw  and  Ray- 
dale,  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  of  the  npper  Wharfe  nnfolds:  Dodd  Fell,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet,  looms  forth,  a  giantin  the  middle 
distance  of  this  wild  fell  land.  To  the  west,  the  back  of  Ingleborough, 
furrowed  by  the  storms  of  centuries,  rises  above  the  other  hills  like  a  huge 
leviathan  of  the  deep.  Clouds,  like  wraiths  from  some  ancient  shore,  gather, 
fold  and  unfold  in  their  wild  career  over  the  mountain  crests, — rising  in 
succession,  ridge  above  ridge  of  bleached  rocks  appear  like  a  foam-flecked  sea. 
Far  below  we  watch  the  windings  of  the  infant  Wharfe,  bursting  from  its 
birthplace  on  "  Cam.'' 
The  grey  dawn  of  even- 
ing is  fast  spreading. 
The  sound  that  is  borne 
to  our  ears  is  of  gushing 
waters,  the  rising  and 
falling  of  streams  bur- 
rowing underground, 
the  strange  wail  and 
despairing  cry  of  curlew 
and  snipe  and  the  cackle 
of  a  moor-cock,  the  plain- 
tive bleating  of  sheep,  or 
peradventure  thewhistle 
of  a  shepherd,  and  the 
ripple  of  laughter  and 
merry  shouts  of  a  few 
children  at  play  in 
the  peaceful  hamlet 
far  below  us,  whence 
we  see  the  reek  ascend- 
ing, giving  a  touch  of 
the  human  to  this  wild,  lonely  sea  of  heathery  hills. 

At  Wharfe  head,  the  eye  taking  a  last  sweep  round  the  moor-born  rills, 
locally  '  stickles,'  running  together  like  children  a-scamper  with  joined 
hands,  and  the  wrinkled  hill  rims  forming  a  vast  arena  for  the  spectacle; 
the  impressionable  mind  is  Ijrought  to  gaze  at  the  immensity  of  the  sym- 
bolic in  the  scene.  The  details,  dim  and  far,  clear  and  near,  meet,  as  in 
a  circle,  infancy  and  age,  the  newly  born  and  the  everlasting!  Not  without 
the  travail  of  the  precedent  storm  was  even  a  s])ring  brought  forth  ;  not 
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without ;  but  by  upheaval  and  subsidence  were  the  features  of  York's  largest 
river  basin  determined,  and  not  until  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries  had 
been  undergone  came  the  contours,  of  even  these  inanimate  things,  which 
appear  so  striking  as  we  view  them  to-day. 

On  the  ridge 
above  Kid-How 
{h'n^-hiW)  and 
Cam  Houses  is 
the  highest  of 
the  green  lanes 
— ancient  pack- 
horse  ways — in 
Wharfedale.  Its 
local  name  is  the 
Green  road.  It 
is  merely  a 
graded  track, 
unwalled,  with 
greener,  finer 
turf  than  the  rest 
of  the  ground  ; 
yet  like  a  whip's 
thong      thrown 

down,  a  knot  here  and  there ;  it  begins  at  Bainbridge,  and  persistently  runs 
forward  under  Wetherfell  by  the  old  crow-coal  pits  of  Kid-How,  and  along 
Groone  Head  on  Cam,  whence,  at  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  feet,  it  commences  to  decline  by  way  of  Cam-end  to  Gearstones  in  the 
western  dale  of  the  Ribble.  There  is  a  similar  track  from  Bowes  to  Eden- 
vale  over  Stainmoor.  From  Wharfe  Head  one  can  see  the  three  giants  of 
the  Yorkshire  highlands,  Ingleborough,  Whernside,  and  Penyghent,  which 
have  such  a  fascination  for  our  ramblers.  It  was  on  Whit  Sunday,  1892, 
while  W.  Ramsden  and  G.  T.  Lowe  were  doing  this  arduous  feat,  that 
the  latter  proposed  the  formation  of  a  club  of  walking  men,  and  the 
suggestion  bore  fruit,  the  result  being  "The  Yorkshire  Ramblers'  Chib." 

From  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  Cam  Fell,  where  the  infant  rills 
ooze  from  the  moorland  and,  glimmering  onward,  playing  hide  and  seek  under 
moss  and  heather,  unite  at  the  foot  into  one  stream,  is  a  distance  of  some 
miles  to  the  southern  side  or  shed  beyond  Penyghent.     A  climb  across  those 
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miles  of  heather,  deep  glens,  and  rngged  mountain  crests  is  delightfully  fine 
when  the  heather  blooms  like  a  glorious  purple  sea.  Darkness  once  found 
the  writer  lost  in  these  regions,  by  chance  stumbling  on  Colonel  Garnet's 
shooting  box,  near  the  source  of  the  Greenfield  Beck,  we  were  gener- 
ously provided  with  food  and  accommodation  for  the  night,  otherwise 
sunrise  would  have  found 
us  still  wandering  on  the 
moors. 

The  track  to  Horton, 
some  five  miles  away, 
passes  this  house. 

Another  grand  and 
sublime  scene  is  to  be  ob- 
tained on  the  high  brow 
of  the  mountain  between 
Greenfield  and  Penyghent. 
On  the  extreme  water- 
shed we  look  down  the 
three  tributary  streams. 
The  contour  and  moulding 
of  the  mighty  hills  appear 
glorious ;  in  many  places, 
obscured  with  a  misty 
screen  of  vapour,  the  crests 
of  other  hills  appearing 
through  the  mist  are 
illumined  with  gleams  of  warm  sunlight;  dense  clouds,  sailing  across  the 
sky,  cast  dark  shadows,  which  eagerly  chase  the  sunli^i^ht  over  hill  and  dale. 

We  have  gone  through  a  region  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  of  trixies  and 
fairies,  the  memory  of  whose  capers,  malignant  or  otherwise,  still  finds  a  place 
in  the  local  mind.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  midst  of  such  weird, 
fantastic  atmospheric  effects?  Philosoph}'  is  the  companion  of  age  ;  imagin- 
ation the  comrade  of  the  young,  and  the  youth  of  these  dalesmen  commences 
amid  the  marvellous. 

Near  Cosh  Beck  (or  Kush),  another  tributary,  stands  Cosh  House, 
hidden  deep  in  the  mountains  away  from  the  busy  world.  Further  west, 
in  a  wild,  solitary  spot,  is  Lantyshop  Cave,  whose  curious  name  does  not 
mean  the  store  of  some  primitive  trader  named  Lanty,  but  more  likely  has 
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affinity  with  the  Celtic  hi/pp^  a  hill,  as  in  Foxup.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  once 
upon  a  time  a  sheep-stealer  used  this  cave  to  hide  the  carcase  of  sheep  he 
had  killed  until  he  found  means  to  carry  them  away. 

"  A  canny  walk,"  as  the  dalesman  quaintly  said,  across  the  brow  of  the 
opposite  hill  is  Penyghent  ;  at  the  foot  of  which  is  Foxup,  a  small  hamlet, 
through  which  flows  the  Skirfare.  The  name  of  this  little  hamlet  suggests  its 
beginning  and  the  hybrid  condition  of  life  in  that  remote  era.      The  prefix 

'  Fox '  may  refer  to 
the  former  resort  of 
foxes  in  this  vicinity, 
or  as  '  Fews '  in 
Fewston,  from  the 
Norse  in  Fjos,  cattle ; 
the  terminal  "up," 
the  corrupted  form 
of  the  Celtic  hupp, 
a  sloping  place  be- 
tween hills ;  and  of 
frequent  occurrence 
in  local  names  in 
the  form  of  '  hope.' 
Again  we  see  how 
the  Norseman  has 
harried  the  Celt, 
following  him  to 
the  very  summits 
of  his  mountains, 
and  even  there 
superseding  him. 

In   the    times 

of  hand-loom  weaving  this  place  was  more  densely  populated;  when  that 
industry  departed,  it  drove  men  from  homes  that  had  known  their  names 
and  races  for  all  the  generations  that  humanity  could  count  in  the  chase. 

Lower  down  the  vale  is  Halton  Gill,  this  place  is  equi-distant  between 
Hawes  and  Settle— ten  miles  to  either.  A  wild  ravine  pierces  the  hills  near 
by,  and  a  rough  track  crosses  Horse-head,  the  w^estern  part  of  the  mountain 
range  dividing  the  two  rivers.  A  reverend  gentleman,  once  resident  here, 
wrote  that  curious  tract,  entitled   T/ie  Alan  in  /he  Aloon,  and  here  for  the 
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space  of  seventy  years  dwelt  that  venerable  worthy,  pastor  and  schoolmaster, 
Thomas  Lindlev. 


Two  thousand  miles  in  Wharfedale  have  now  been  traversed,  and  we 
once  more  take  our  leave,  with  many  pleasant  memories,  not  only  of  the 
beauties  of  a  river  flowing  from  a  wealth  of  moorland,  where  reside  a  race 
of  Britons,  descendants  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  stock,  whose  sons  to-day 
are  the  greatest  in  senate  or  in  camp  ;  but  also  of  a  river  flowing  through 
lowland  meadows,  where  ancient  abbeys  and  crumbling  strongholds  speak 
of  another  race  who  have  left  impressions  on  the  pages  of  history  never  to 
be  obliterated. 

I  now  bid  adieu  to  hills,  glens,  and  river ;  and  may  we,  after  breasting 
the  storms  and  trials,  glide  gently  down  the  river  of  life  to  our  journey's  end, 
like  the  beautiful  Wharfe,  which  during  the  course  of  ages  has  made  her 
rough  passage  through  stern  mountains  and  adamantine  rock,  before  she 
reaches  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  thence 
to  flow  unruffled  during  the  rest  of  her  journey,  calm  and  peaceful,  until  she 
finds  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

Edmund  Bogg. 
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